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BATTLING  AGAINST  ODDS. 

BY  HELEN  POWER. 
CHAPTER   I. 

OUR  Story  opens  some  years  previous  to  the  period  when  so  much 
excitement  was  caused  by  the  execution  of  the  two  notorious  resur- 
rectionists, Bishop  and  Burke,  in  Edinburgh,  and  which,  ip  the  long  train 
of  evidence  consequent  on  their  trial,  brought  to  light  foul  and  fearful 
deeds,  such  as  had  never  before  been  recorded  in  the  annals  of  crime. 

There  was  to  the  poor  and  ignorant  at  one  time — ^perhaps  there  still  is — 
a  kind  of  mystery  connected  with  the  medical  science,  and  the  means  in 
requisition  to  procure  its  advancement,  as  well  as  a  strange,  undefinable 
horror.  Curious  eyes  glanced  up  at  the  windows  of  grim  old  buildings 
where  this  study  was  pursued,  glared,  with  fierce  looks  of  hatred  and 
suspicion,  at  students  passing  in  and  out,  or  scanned  the  faces  of  grave 
professors  clad  all  in  black,  as  one  might  look  upon  arch  fiends  of  wicked- 
ness, the  very  touch  of  whose  garments  might  prove  infectious,  or  at  night, 
with  scarcely  a  glance  at  the  closed  doors,  hurried  past  as  if  a  host  of  evil 
spirits  were  close  at  their  heels.  How  could  these  secret  meetings  bode 
good?  Was  there  not  something  dark  and  horrible  about  a  science  which 
required  the  dissection  of  human  bodies?  Then  how  were  they  obtained? 
— that  was  another  question  which  had  never  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
Heaps  of  bleached  bones  and  grinning  skulls  were  found  occasionally  in 
vacant  lots  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  deposited  there  by  whom  there  was 
little  need  to  ask ;  and  at  such  a  heap  a  motley  crowd  might  be  found  in  a 
state  of  wild  excitement,  collecting  around,  yet  shrinking  from  contact 
with  the  sad  emblems  of  mortality.  Some  telling  strange  stories  in  solemn 
whispers,  which  made  the  listeners*  hair  stand  on  an  end ;  others  as  ignorant 
and  superstitious,  but  bolder,  breaking  out  into  wild  denunciations  against 

such  workers  of  iniquity,  setting  forth  their  views,  and  expressing  their 
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unshaken  belief  that  its  followers  were  in  league  with  the  devil.  Then 
dividing  in  groups,  they  went  their  ways,  the  many  footsteps,  the  clatter 
of  tongues  dying  away  in  the  distance,  the  mystery  and  superstitious  awe 
attending  such  a  sight  increasing  their  aversion  to  the  faculty ;  and  the 
vacant  lots  resimied  their  former  quiet.  Occasionally  a  passer-by  paused  a 
moment  to  gaze  upon  the  whitened  mass  with  saddened  thoughts  as  to  the 
briefness  of  this  mortal  life,  feeling,  perhaps,  the  folly  of  staking  all  on 
things  of  earth,  to  find  but  a  blank,  instead  of  seeking  that  peace  which 
is  given  only  to  the  children  of  God.  Time  passes.  Heavy  spring  rains 
beat  pitilessly  upon  the  unhallowed  remains  of  the  dead ;  snow-flakes  came 
fluttering  softly  down,  covering  as  with  a  shroud;  even  the  summer  sun  at 
times  rested  lovingly  about  them,  glistening  with  peculiar  brightness  on 
their  polished  siu*face,  which  grew  daily  whiter  from  constant  exposure  to 
weather. 

Meanwhile  science  was  making  rapid  strides  in  an  incredibly  short  space 
of  time,  as  professors  dived  deeper  into  its  sublime  mysteries,  drawing 
crowds  of  eager  pupils  in  their  train.  Handsomer  colleges  were  erected, 
new  rules  established,  wonderful  cures  performed  at  which  the  world  mar- 
velled. The  dark  prejudices  of  civilized  millions  had  given  way  to  clearer, 
nobler  influences,  as  all  nations  began  to  reap  the  benefits  of  a  science 
which  they  had  tried  to  crush  in  its  infancy.  Yet  while  the  public  at 
large  looked  om  with  admiration,  it  was  still  regarded  by  the  ignorant 
classes  as  nothing  short  of  sorcery.  In  the  language  of  the  leading  medical 
journal  of  England :  "Thirty  years  have  not  yet  passed  since  the  crimes 
of  Bishop  and  Burke  rendered  infamous,  in  the  public  estimation,  a  pursuit 
which  they  had  always  held  to  be  disgusting.  The  very  name  of  an 
anatomist  excited  the  passions  of  a  prejudiced  mob,  and  there  was  no 
pursuit  which  needed  to  be  carried  on  with  greater  secrecy  or  more  timid 
precautions.  The  literary  veteran,  Cyrus  Reading,  vividly  recalls  the 
dangers  of  dissection  at  this  period.  He  says :  '  There  was  an  old  house 
at  Wilch  street.  Strand,  once  the  Queen  of  Bohemia  Tavern.  The  place 
had  been  taken  for  the  purpose  of  dissection  by  some  surgeons,  who,  in 
the  midst  of  their  demonstrations,  left  the  outer  door  open.  Some  children 
got  in,  and,  peeping  through  a  crevice,  saw  what  was  going  on,  and  gave 
the  alarm.  The  professional  gentlemen  had  barely  time  to  escape  with 
their  lives.  I  was  continually  hearing  from  my  friends  of  the  risks  zealous 
young  men  had  to  encounter  in  their  anatomical  improvements.  Many 
similar  instances  dwell  in  the  recollection  of  our  elder  practitioners.'  " 
The  same  journal  adds:  ''The  recent  exposure  of  the  scandalous  frauds 
which  a  lax  administration  had  permitted  among  the  undertakers  and 
masters  of  the  workhouses,  who  trafficked  with  the  dead,  regardless  of 
decency  or  honor,  has  given  rise  to  some  discussions  in  the  public,  journals 
of  the  principles  upon  w^hich  the  practice  of  medicine  is  based,  and  a 
review  of  the  relations  which  anatomists  have  to  the  public  at  large.  It  is 
pleasant  to  see  that  not  even  the  outrages  which  have  accompanied  the 
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last  disclosures  have  been  effectual  in  concealing  the  nobler  aspects  of  this 
important  question,  and  that,  within  a  period  of  twenty  years,  progressive 
intelligence  has  justified,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  painful  labors  essen- 
tial to  the  interests  of  a  science  upon  which  all  who  live  have  to  depend 
for  aid  in  some  hour  of  affliction." 

CHAPTER  II. 

On  a  pleasant  morning  in  the  month  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  18 — ,  a  student  passed  from  the  crowded  street  where  he  had  moved, 
a  cipher  among  the  throng,  up  the  massive  steps  of  one  of  the  handsomest 
medical  colleges  in  London.  Here  he  was  known  by  the  many  as  the  tall 
chap  with  dark  hair,  whose  bright  face  and  pleasant  ways  had  made  him  a 
favorite  with  all ;  who  jested  in  the  hall  and  smoked  on  the  steps  with  the 
students  after  lecture ;  but  further  than  this  the  acquaintance  had  never 
gone.  With  regard  to  his  residence,  parentage,  etc.,  they  knew  nothing; 
for  all  they  knew  to  the  contrary,  he  might  occupy  a  handsome  residence 
in  the  West  End,  or  quite  as  likely  an  attic  in  the  neighborhood  of  St. 
Giles.  After  lectures  he  was  seldom  seen  in  the  customary  haunts  of 
medical  students,  never  at  their  clubs,  seldom  in  the  boxes,  where  they 
congregated  night  after  night  by  dozens.  Once  or  twice  they  had  met 
him  at  a  billiard  saloon  flourishing  under  their  patronage;  but  it  was  only 
very  recently  that  he  had  allowed  himself  even  this  simple  recreation. 
To  the  professors  he  was  known  as  a  talented  youth  and  diligent  student, 
who  for  several  successive  seasons  had  attended  the  lectures,  always  in  his 
accustomed  place  at  the  usual  hours,  seldom  late  and  never  inattentive ; 
one  who  was  called  on  to  assist  at  difficult  operations,  when  cool  heads 
and  steady  nerves  were  in  requisition,  and  who  promised  to  do  the  pro- 
fession honor  at  some  future  day.  The  few  who  knew  him  intimately 
always  spoke  of  him  as  of  one  they  were  proud  to  call  a  friend ;  but  there 
was  yet  another,  a  pale,  gentle  woman  far  away  from  the  dust  and  turmoil 
of  the  great  city,  whose  simple  **  Frank,  my  boy!**  when  speaking  of  or  to 
him,  with  its  accompanying  look  of  proud  tenderness,  said  more  than  a 
dozen  recommendations  from  other  lips. 

The  lecture  ^had  already  begun,  and  several  eyes  were  turned  towards 
him  as  he  took  his  accustomed  seat  with  a  flushed  face.  He  opened  his 
note-book,  and  began  to  write,  but  very  slowly,  and  the  color  which 
exercise  had  brought  to  his  face  was  fading  away ;  once  or  twice  he  even 
leaned  his  head  upon  his  hand,  absorbed  in  thought — the  words  of  the 
professor  were  falling  on  deaf  ears.  He  was  thinking  of  a  scene  in  a 
billiard  saloon,  at  a  gaming  table  last  night.  He  was  looking  back  with  a 
chilled  feeling  of  horror  to  the  moment  when  he  stood  on  the  brink  of  a 
precipice,  where  one  more  step  would  have  been  his  destruction,  his  irre- 
trievable ruin.  "But  I  am  saved,  thank  God  !**  he  thought,  ''saved  from 
the  consequences  of  my  own  folly;*'  and,  bending  his  head  lower  over 
his  book,  his  restless  fingers  met  in  a  vice-like  clasp.     ''Affairs  are  bad 
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enough  as  they  are;  I  shall  bftye  to  retrench  ipy  expenditures ;  although  I 
have  heretofore  practised  eccmopiyj  now  grim  necessity  will  force  me  to 
stricter  measures.  Poverty  i^  a  gripding  mastier  at  best ;  but  the  knowledge 
that  I  have  brought  it  upon  myself  will  make  its  restraints  more  galling. 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  afford  myself  an  occasional  glimpse  at  the  c^ra,  or 
even  to  treat  my  friends  to  oysters  in  return  for  similar  favors.  Well, 
well,  I  must  keep  out  of  their  way  as  much  as  possible,  and  hear  myself 
called  stingy,  misanthropic,  etc.  By  the  way,  I  want  a  new  pair  of  gloves, 
but  will  have  to  make  out  with  these;  besides  some  new  books^  and  I  don't 
know  how  many  more  things.  K  thousand  curses  on  my  folly !  I'm  half 
inclined  to  be  angry  with  Harry,  too;  he  did  not  act  the  part  of  a  friend 
in  persuading  me  to  engage  in  a  game  that  I  abhor,  when  excited  with 
wine.  Ah!*'  with  a  deep  sigh,  '<we  are  always  too  apt  to  lay  the  burden 
of  our  own  sins  on  other  people's  shoulders  on  spme  pretext  or  other,  and 
as  it  is  a  practice  I  always  condemned,  I  will  not  dq  it  myself.  He  did 
not  know,  of  course,  how  short  I  was  of  funds,  or  that  the  whole  sum  in 
my  possession  to  defray  college  expenses,  and  on  which  depend  all  my 
hopes  of  professional  advancement,  is  far  less  than  half  the  students  spend 
for  pocket-money.  However,  I  am  not  going  to  trouble  myself  any  longer 
about  this  matter,  as  regrets  are  perfectly  useless;"  and,  with  this  philo- 
sophic resolve,  he  raised  his  eyes — intending  to  pay  attention  to  the  lecture 
— in  time  to  see  the  professor  take  his  seat  at  the  close  of  a  long  discourse, 
of  which  he  h^d  not  heard  a  half  dozen  syllables.  The  scribbling  ceased, 
note-books  were  closed,  and  the  attentive  silence  was  succeeded  by  a  low 
buzz  of  voices;  then  the  students  rising,  passed  out  into  the  hall,  or 
forming  in  groups  stood  conversing  gayly. 

With  a  deep  sigh  Linley  arose,  shaking  off  with  an  effort  the  gloom 
which  had  been  weighing  down  his  spirits,  walked  out  of  the  hall,  and 
was  half-way  down  the  steps,  when  he  was  arrested  by  a  familiar  voice  and 
a  hand  planted  firmly  on  his  shoulder.  It  was  one  of  a  group  of  smokers 
on  the  portico,  a  foppish,  auburn  haired  student,  who  stepped  forward, 
saying  lightly,  '^Notso&st,  my  boy;  you  have  not  tlianked  me  yet  for 
my  timely  assistance  last  night." 

"Then  I  hasten  to  do  so  now,"  answered  Linley,  coloring  as  he  turned 
and  took  his  stand  against  a  pillar  near  a  handsome  youth  with  brown 
eyes,  and  laying  one  of  the  whitest  of  hands  on  his  companion's  shoulder, 
addressed  him  in  an  under-tone : 

"You  were  late  this  morning,  Frank;  no  ill  effects  resulting  from  your 
late  dissipation,  I  hope.     Willoughby  and  I  saw  you  safely  to  bed." 

"No,  I'm  all  right;  many  thanks  for  your  kindness,  Charley.  I  am 
afraid  I  should  have  &u:ed  badly  had  I  been  left  to  exercise  my  own  judg- 
ment." 

"I  am  glad  you  are  growing  more  sensible,  Linley,"  cried  the  first 
speaker,  lightly.  "What  is  the  use  of  a  fellow's  cooping  himself  up  with 
books  forever,  instead  of  whiling  away  his  evenings  at  a  club  or  opera? 
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Governors  are  unreasonable;  they  must  not  expect  to  find  *old  heads  on 
young  shoulders.* " 

"Very  true,"  reniarked  another  stiident,  joining  them.  (Oh!  is  that 
you,  Linley  ?  Good  morning. )  *  *  Unreasonable,  did  you  say,  Willoughby  ?• 
I  should  say  they  were  rather,  judging  from  my  own  experience.  If  your 
governor  is  a  match  for  mine,  I  pity  you.*' 

"No,  no,  I  can't  complain,"  returned  Willoughby,  laughing. 

"If  you  had  not  interrupted  me,  I  should  have  concluded  my  remark 
by  saying,  'unless  you  know  hoW  to  manage  them.'  " 

"  How?  let's  hear,"  cried  several  voices  in  a  breath. 

"It  is  very  simple,  my  dear  fellows,"  resumed  the  student,  removing 
his  cigar  leisurely,  and  holding  it  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  with  a 
humorous  expression  on  his  pleasant  face.  "  When  I  write  home,  I  throw 
out  a  few  hints  about  hard  study,  midnight  vigils,  etc. ,  impaired  health  for 
want  of  a  little  wholesome  recreation — not  every  time,  you  understand, 
but  whenever  money  is  scarce,  and  I  have  a  bill  or  two  to  meet  above 
what  my  allowance  will  settle ;  which  allowance,  to  do  the  governor  justice, 
is  a  liberal  one— ending  with  something  about  dutiful  and  affectionate  son, 
then  a  postscript  running  thus:  'Funds  getting  low,  incidental  expenses 
so  much  greater  in  town,  etc.,  cannot  proceed  with  my  studies  without 
several  new  and  expensive  medical  works,  etc. '  Next  mail  brings  a  long 
letter  from  ma  and  the  governor.  Ma  cautions  me  about  my  health, 
encloses  several  receipts  for  colds  and  sore  throats,  is  afraid  I  am  injuring 
myself  by  hard  study,  and  advises  me  not  to  read  so  much  by  lamp-light, 
as  it  is  injurious  to  the  eyes.  Gov.  says  something  about  patience,  talents, 
.perseverance,  and — encloses  fifty  pounds." 

This  recital  was  received  with  an  explosive  burst  of  laughter  by  the 
group,  with  the  exception  of  Frank  Linley,  who  merely  raised  his  eyes 
with  a  surprised  expression,  but  Mrithout  making  any  comment. 

"Bravo!"  cried  the  student  who  had  last  joined  them.  "I  wonder 
what  the  old  lady  would  have  said,  had  she  seen  her  studious  son  at  our 
club  the  other  night  when  that  puppy,  Fitz  Hugh,  after  attempting  to 
make  a  speech,  fell  under  the  table,  amid  the  cheers  of  a  delighted 
audience. ' ' 

"Or  playing  billiards  till  four  at  Laurence's,"  chimed  in  the  handsome 
student  who  stood  next  Linley. 

"Or  betting  on  Lord  Carrington's  mare  at  Derby,"  said  another. 

"Capital  dodge,  'pon  my  soul!  resumed  the  other,  laughing.  "What 
say  you,  Linley?  Would  try  it  myself,  only  my  respected  parents  departed 
this  life  before  I  was  old  enough  to  pull  at  their  purse-strings,  and  my 
crabbed  uncle,  who  acts  in  loco  parentis,  thinks  he  has  shown  tmbounded 
generosity  in  sending  me  to  college  and  giving  me  a  profession  without 
any  further  calls  on  his  bounty.  So  as  I  am  debarred "  from  following  my 
friend's  excellent  example,  take  my  advice,  Linley,  and  see  if  it  will  not 
answer  as  well  in  your  case,  if  you  have  not  already  done  so." 
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Frank  paused  a  moment.  '*  My  opinion,  Hardy/'  he  answered  quietly, 
"differs  so  materially  from  yours,  that  I  hope  I  shall  never  be  tempted  to 
pursue  a  course  myself  which  I  condemn  in  another/' 

*' Nonsense,"  returned  Hardy,  contemptuously;  "there  is  nothing  to 
condemn.  If  none  of  us  poor  devils  ever  resort  to  less  questionable 
means  to  obtain  money  than  by  prevaricating  a  little  to  a  rich  old  governor 
with  overflowing  pockets,  we  may  thank  our  stars,  that's  all." 

"Less  questionable  means!"  answered  Frank,  with  spirit,  without  ob- 
serving the  painful  flush  overspreading  Willoughby's  face,  or  seeming  to  be 
aware  of  the  personal  turn  their  remarks  had  taken.  "  Is  it  nothing  to  see 
a  young  man  of  Willoughby's  talent  throwing  away  such  opportunities  of 
advancement,  thoughtlessly  deceiving  indulgent  parents,  whose  affection 
is  centred  on  an  only  son?  Time  must  undeceive  them;  picture  their  dis- 
appointment when  they  find  that  not  only  time  and  money  have  been 
wasted,  but  their  confidence  misplaced,  and  their  love  repaid  with  de- 
ception. Such  a  course,  once  entered  upon,  must  lead  to  actions  and 
misrepresentations,  which  we  a  short  time  before  would  not  have  believed 
ourselves  capable  of.  Shakespeare  says,  *  Sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth 
it  is,  to  have  a  thankless  child.'  " 

"  'Pon  my  soul,  your  ideas  of  parental  duty  are  very  exalted !"  retorted 
Hardy,  sneeringly,  a  steely  glitter  in  his  bold  blue  eyes.  "Well,  as  prac- 
tice and  precept  should  go  together,  we  will  imagine  Frank  Linley  the 
student,  standing  six  feet  in  his  stockings,  tied,  like  the  dutiful  little  boy 
that  he  is,  to  his  mamma's  apron  string." 

The  remark  caused  a  general  laugh,  in  which  Hardy  joined.  Frank's 
face  flushed,  and  he  turned  to  him  with  flashing  eyes — perhaps  a  recol-, 
lection  of  last  night's  proceedings  helped  to  irritate  him — but  Hardy,  to 
the  surprise  of  all  the  party,  laid  one  hand  on  his  arm,  with  a  smile  saying, 
before  he  had  time  to  speak:  "Nonsense,  Frank,  we  are  not  going  to 
quarrel.  I  meant  no  offence,  I  assure  you,  and  if  I  have  said  any  thing 
unpleasant  or  unkind,  I  ask  your  pardon." 

"I  hope  not.  Hardy;  'twas  foolish  in  me  to  be  annoyed  at  such  a  trifle," 
Frank  answered,  heartily,  his  good  humor  returning  instantly,  and  with  it 
a  more  exalted  opinion  of  his  friend's  disposition  and  temper  than  he  had 
ever  entertained  before.  "You  have  put  an  end  to  an  unpleasant  subject 
opportunely,  for  which  I  thank  you ;  and  I  wfU  only  revive  it  to  apologize 
to  Willoughby  for  the  per ." 

"No,  no,"  said  Willoughby,  interrupting  him,  in  a  half  serious,  half 
comic  manner.  "You  did  not  give  me  a  whit  more  than  I  deserved,  so 
there  is  no  apology  required ;  not  even  your  apt  quotation  from  that  im- 
mortal poet  of  poets,  Shakespeare,  was  amiss — but  by  Jupiter,  Frank,  I 
wish  you  could  have  been  at  our  club  on  the  evening  to  which  Hardy 
alluded:  we  had  glorious  fun.  Fitz  Hugh  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  a 
member  of  parliament." 

"I  have  no  doubt  he  will  be  when  old  Sir  Mark  dies,"  returned  Hardy, 
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laughing.  '* Money  will  accomplish  for  him  what  brains  never  would." 
Several  others  who  had  been  present  on  that  memorable  occasion  joined 
in  the  laugh  heartily,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  group  separated,  appa- 
rently in  high  good  humor. 

Willoughby  and  Frank  sauntered  down  the  street  together,  smoking. 
*' Frank,"  said  Willoughby,  abruptly,  with  a  furious  puff,  **I*m  a  detestable 
puppy — a  thousand  times  more  contemptible  tlian  Fitz  Hugh;  but  you 
have  taught  me  a  lesson  to-day  which  I  hope  I  shall  never  forget,  and  I 
thank  you  from  my  heart." 

"My  dear  Willoughby,"  said  Linley,  looking  up  with  some  surprise, 

*'I ;"  but  just  at  that  moment  Hardy  joined  them,  ^nd  the  remark, 

whatever  it  was,  was  never  concluded. 

*'What  say  you  to  a  game  of  billiards  after  lectures,  Frank?"  was  his 
first  question,  as  soon  as  he  recovered  his  breath  sufficiently  to  speak. 
*' Thompson  stopped  me  a  minute  ago  to  ask  me  to  dine  with  him,  but  I 
declined  the  invitation,  pleading  a  previous  engagement,  which  fortunately 
I  could  do  without  prevaricating,"  he  added,  laughing,  "as  my  engage- 
ment to  play  billiards  with  you  is  a  standing  one." 

"I  was  not  aware  of  it,"  answered  Linley,  coloring  slightly;  "but  even 
if  it  were,  I  should  ask  to  be  released  instanter,  as  I  am  done  with  them." 

"What!"  exclaimed  Hardy,  with  an  expression  of  surprise  and  disap- 
pointment. 

"Yes,  Hardy.  It  is  best  so;  not  that  I  am  tired  of  the  game:  it  is  fine, 
healthy  exercise.  Nor  do  I  think  there  is  any  harm  in  playing  a  few  games 
for  amusement,  as  we  have  been  doing  for  the  last  week;  but,  to  be 
candid," — he  paused  a  moment  with  some  embarrassment,  and  then 
added, — "it  might  lead  again  to  what  it  led  last  night,  and  it  is  better  not 
to  go  in  the  way  of  temptation." 

"You  may  be  right,"  Hardy  returned,  after  a  moment's  silence;  "but 
in  this  case  there  will  be  no  temptation,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  was 
wrong  in  persuading  you  to  play  hazard  last  evening  against  your  will,  and 
I  am  truly  sorry  for  it.  I  imagine  my  head  was  none  of  the  clearest. 
Really,  I  don't  know  when  I  have  been  so  disappointed — the  more  so, 
because  your  refusal  seems  to  imply  a  want  of  confidence  in  me ;  but  I 

assure  you,  Frank,  that  you  wrong  me  if  you  think ;  but  no,  I  am  sure 

you  would  not  do  me  such  injustice.     My  tmlucky  remarks  this  morning 
are  the  cause  of ." 

"You  are  mistaken  in  both  surmises,  Hardy,"  cried  Frank,  impetuously.j 
"  It  is  you  who  wrong  me :  so  to  put  an  end  to  the  subject,  we  will  have  a 
game  of  billiards  after  lectures;  but  it  will  be  my  last." 

"Very  well,  I'll  not  forget,"  said  Hardy,  smiling.  "Tm  off  to  dinner 
now.     Au  revoiry 

[to  be  continued.] 
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LIFE'S  IDLERS. 

BY  SAMUEL  T.  SPEAR,  D.  D. 

THERE  is  one  class  of  beings  that  somehow  get  into  existence  whom 
we  should  exclude  from  our  plan,  if  we  were  going  to  project  the 
scheme  of  a  world.  We  should  be  strongly  disposed  to  shut  them  out  by 
the  rigid  quarantine  of  non-existence.  It  may  be  with  us  an  old-fashioned 
prejudice,  that  ought  long  since  to  have  yielded  to  the  influences  of  modem 
improvement;  but  the  plain  truth  is,  we  have  always  believed  in  that 
principle  of  political  economy  which  seeks  to  missionize  the  number  of 
those  who  are  merely  useless  consumers y  and  add  to  the  number  of  those 
who  are  useful  producers.  The  law  of  life's  success  is  action — ^action  first, 
last,  and  always.  For  this  there  is  no  substitute,  and  for  its  absence  no 
compensation.  The  law  of  life's  duty  is  action,  and  without  it  no  life  is 
to  be  deemed  normal. 

Holding  these  elementary  positions  as  a  matter  of  theory,  we  frankly 
confess  a  sense  of  deep  disgust  when  compelled  to  look  upon  lifers  idlers. 
We  would  not  pay  for  the  privilege  of  seeing  them,  and  indeed  would  not 
see  them  if  they  did  not  so  often  and  so  obtrusively  force  themselves  upon 
otu:  notice.  Whether  male  or  female,  young  or  old,  in  high  life  or  low 
life,  they  certainly  have  come  to  the  wrong  world ;  and  the  sooner  they 
get  out  of  it,  the  sooner  society  will  be  relieved  of  a  burdensome  and 
expensive  nuisance.  They  are  the  voluntary  paupers  of  earth,  sometimes 
very  elegant  in  their  way,  yet  paupers  after  all.  Eating  and  drinking  and 
sleeping  are  their  chief  employment.  With  their  provender  made  sure, 
they  are  quite  satisfied.  Habits  of  Useful  industry  they  have  not ;  business 
in  any  legitimate  sense  they  have  not ;  and  moreover  they  never  expect  to 
do  any  thing  that  is  of  practical  value  for  either  world.  They  are  just 
what  they  mean  to  be — do-nothings.  Fortunately  for  themselves,  but  un- 
fortunately for  the  race,  breathing  with  them  is  spontaneous,  and  animal 
nutrition  goes  forward  by  a  self-impelling  law.  Were  the  fact  otherwise, 
they  would  either  die  for  the  want  of  oxygen  gas,  or  speedily  become 
ghastly  skeletons. 

These  idle  and  useless  people,  if  of  the  masculine  gender,  must  have 
their  methods  of  relieving  the  ennui  of  doing  nothing.  Hence  they  devise 
a  business  in  the  shape  of  hunting,  fishing,  card-playing,  theatre-going, 
horse-racing,  grogshop  lounging,  dog  and  cockfighting,  visiting  the  dens 
of  nocturnal  infamy,  and  all  the  other  sundries  that  consume  time  and 
exhaust  po)ver  to  no  profit.  In  these  and  the  like  ways  they  have  what 
they  call  "a  good  time.'*  Yet  they  have  no  purpose  in  their  hearts,  and 
no  practice  in  their  lives,  that  lift  them  morally  above  the  level  of  an 
animal.  Their  gratifications  and  pleasures  are  moulded  to  the  type  of 
their  characters.     Simple  selfishness,  largely  animal  in  its  form  and  means> 
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is  the  fundamental  law  of  their  whole  living.     Reader,  do  you  blame  the 
writer  for  not  keying  such  masculinities  as  these? 

Woman,  generally  in  a  more  delicate  and  less  offensive  way,  very  often 
falls  into  the  same  category,  and  renders  herself  justly  amenable  to  the 
same  censure.  There  are  too  many  women — far  too  many  for  the  credit 
of  the  sex — ^whose  lives  are  practically  as  aimless  as  they  are  useless.  They 
are  your  light,  trifling,  senseless,  silly  women,  who  think  of  nothing  but 
display ;  who  are  mere  passive  appendages  to  the  other  "sex ;  who  treat 
themselves  simply  as  parlor  ornaments;  who  contribute  nothing  to  the 
material,  the  intellectual,  or  moral  good  of  the  world;  and  who,  when 
they  die,  leave  nothing  behind  them  fit  to  grace  and  honor  the  memory 
of  a  woman  sleeping  in  her  grave.  They  can  manipulate  the  little  pung- 
tilios  of  what  is  regarded  as  fashionable  life :  they  know  how  to  spend 
money ;  no  one  can  beat  them  in  using  an  opera-glass,  or  laying  plans  for 
empty  and  profitless  amusement.  In  the  matter  of  mere  sAow  they  are 
finished  experts;  and  this  is  about  all  that  they  are  good  for — indeed,  all 
that  they  propose.  To  life  they  productively  add  nothing.  They  never 
did  any  thing,  and  they  never  purpose  to  do  any  thing,  that  has  the  value 
of  a  dollar  to  humanity.  The  world  is  in  no  sense  richer  or  wiser  or  better 
for  their  presence  in  it.  They  were  born  with  a  free  ticket  of  exemption 
from. all  the  practical  responsibilities  of  an  earthly  existence.  Splendid 
receivers  are  they,  and  just  as  poor  producers.  We  do  them  no  injustice 
in  calling  them  feminine  idlers. 

Now,  estimating  all  such  persons  at  their  true  valuation,  immaterial  to 
which  sex  they  belong,  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  they  are  not  really 
worth  the  garments  they  wear,  or  the  food  that  it  takes  to  feed  them. 
The  wonder  is,  that  the  sun  will  consent  to  shine  upon  them.  They  are 
mere  mockeries  of  a  rational  human  life,  guilty  abusers  of  their  own 
powers,  and  as  guilty  misusers  and  wasters  of  time;  as  indifferent  about 
the  value  of  time,  its  proper  improvement,  its  duties,  the  claims  of  the 
world  present  and  the  world  future,  as  they  could  be  if  no  such  ideas  had 
ever  domiciled  among  men.  Their  violation  of  the  two  prime  laws  of 
moral  being — ^namely,  utility  and  duty — they  seem  to  regard  as  one  of  the 
fine  arts.  Many  of  them  present  their  habitual  idleness  to  human  society 
as  a  letter  of  credit,  entitling  them  to  a  position  among  first-class  families. 
They  do  not  belong  to  the  vulgar  crowd  that  must  practically  work  in 
order  to  live.  They  are  your  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  leisure,  who  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  do  nothing.  If  self-murder  were  not  a  crime,  the 
moralist  might  well  advise  them  to  resort  to  a  summary  process  of  death 
rather  than  die  by  slow  degrees.  When  one  of  these  useless  creatures 
actually  does  die,  society  loses  nothing,  but  makes  a  positive  gain  by  the 
event,  since  it  has  just  one  pauper  the  less  to  support. 

It  is  manifest  upon  the  very  face  of  the  statement,  that  existence  thus 
conducted  is  a  gross  yrdr«</ against  humanity.  The  very  least  that  one  can 
honestly  think  of  doing,  while  living,  is  to  return  to  the  world  as  much  as 
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it  takes  to  carry  him  through  it.  No  one  who  is  able  to  work  has  a  right 
to  sponge  his  subsistence  out  of  others,  and  overtax  their  industry  to  pay 
the  bills  of  his  wasteful  and  non-producing  indolence.  This,  by  the  law 
of  God  and  the  law  of  necessity,  is  a  working  world,  and  hence  every  one 
ought  to  be  willing  to  give  a  full  quid  pro  quo  for  the  privilege  of  having  a 
home  amid  the  habitations  of  men.  He  ought  to  pay  his  passage  through 
life.  *'Step  up  to  the  captain's  office,  and  pay  your  passage:'*  such  is  the 
salutation  of  truth  to  every  one.  If  we  do  less  than  this,  we  shall  die  in- 
solvent debtors  to  mankind  by  all  the  difference  between  our  consumption 
and  production.  Human  society  is  a  compact  of  mutual  dependences  and 
services,  living  and  thriving  by  the  toil  of  its  integral  parts.  From  it  all 
receive  something,  and  hence  all  are  bound  to  give  back  to  it  at  least  as 
much  as  they  take  from  it.  The  law  of  useful  labor  binds  all,  and  con- 
demns the  practice  of  voluntary  indolence  in  all,  and  that,  too,  whether  it 
be  genteel  or  vulgar,  masculine  or  feminine.  It  indicts  every  idler  as  a 
guilty  being,  exempting  those  only  who  are  providentially  destitute  of  the 
working  ability. 

Life — the  intellectual  and  moral  life  of  man  as  a  denizen  of  earth — is  so 
constructed  as  to  be  an  intense  and  exciting  emergency ;  full  of  interest, 
full  of  duty,  full  of  opportunity.  Brief  in  its  period,  incipient  in  infancy, 
feeble  in  age,  with  no  absolute  guarantee  for  continuance  beyond  the 
present  moment,  needing  frequent  suspensions  from  effort,  charged  with 
the  interests  and  responsibilities  that  relate  to  two  worlds,  life  surely  is  no 
play-day  to  be  fooled  away  in  senseless  giggle,  or  loimged  away  in  stupid 
indolence.  It  is  ever  ringing  with  the  call  to  action.  Through  it  we  pass 
once,  and  but  once,  and  the  first  passage  must  be  a  success,  or  life  will  be 
a  stupendous  failure.  It  is  indeed  a  succession  of  emphatic  words,  every- 
one of  which  should  arrest  the  attention  and  impress  the  heart.  The 
things  that  are  to  be  done  in  life,  that  may  be  done,  and  should  be  done, 
with  the  consequences  ensuing  alike  here  and  hereafter,  form  the  provi- 
dential oratory  by  which  God  loudest  calls,  and  which  earth  should  be 
most  anxious  to  hear.  Morally  considered,  life  photographs  eternity  upon 
time.  Time  in  productive  power  is  eternity.  It  is  really  a  more  solemn 
thing  to  live  than  to  die.  Some  there  are  who  reserve  their  anxieties  and 
tears  for  death.  Wiser  would  it  be  in  them  to  spend  them  on  life,  and 
then  they  would  have  far  less  occasion  for  them  in  death. 

The  merest  glance  at  these  hints  is  quite  sufficient  to  rebuke  life's  idlers 
with  a  most  withering  frown.  As  compared  with  the  men  of  diligent  and 
earnest  action,  animated  by  high  and  noble  aims, — the  men  who  see  what 
life  is,  what  it  means,  and  for  what  it  was  given,  who  load  its  fleeting  hours 
with  the  strongest  and  purest  displays  of  human  vigor,  and  then  retire  to 
other  and  brighter  realms  of  being, — these  mere  loungers  and  sporters 
with  existence  really  seem  to  belong  to  another  race.  They  are  wholly 
untouched  by  those  noble  inspirations  that  make  life  sublime.  They  have 
so  little  in  common  with  true  men,  think  and  feel  so  little  as  true  men 
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think  and  feel — that  one  almost  hesitates  to  call  them  men.  Men  after  the 
normal  pattern  they  are  not.  They  rather  burlesque  the  idea  of  a  man ; 
and  whether  most  to  pity  or  despise  them,  it  is  difl&cult  to  determine. 
With  such  powers  as  they  possess,  with  such  necessities  as  press  upon  them, 
and  with  such  duties  as  summon  them  to  some  mode  of  useful  action,  their 
whole  existence  appears  as  little  else  than  an  ignoble  and  morally  offensive 
spectacle.  One  turns  away  from  the  sight  of  it  with  sorrow.  They  are 
surely  no  specimens  of  a  properly  developed  human  nature.  Oh  I  that 
some  monitory  thunder-clap  might  shake  their  heavens,  and,  for  once  at 
least,  wake  them  up  to  the  true  meaning  of  life!  Oh!  that  some  lens 
divine  might  turn  truth  in  upon  their  hearts  with  a  focal  blaze !  Then 
perchance  they  might  see  it  good  to  reform  their  plan  of  life,  and  write  a 
record  for  themselves  that  will  read  well  here  and  well  hereafter. 
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BOSTON,  we  are  told,  is  the  ''centre  of  creation,''  the  **hub  of  the 
universe,*'  the  "paradise  of  perfect  men  and  women."  **A  man 
born  in  Boston,  need  not  be  born  again."  **It  is  the  highland  of  human 
progress,"  —  '^fm-ther  from  Hades  and  nearer  Heaven,  than  any  other 
locality  on  the  face  of  the  earth."  Suppose  we  make  the  Hub  our  stand- 
point, and  glance  at  the  Great  West.  Wendell  Phillips  tells  a  story  of  some 
commissioners,  who  were  sent  out  of  the  **City  of  Notions"  to  survey  a 
road  pointing  westward.  After  a  brief  absence  they  returned,  and  reported 
that  they  had  travelled  twelve  miles,  and  staked  out  a  highway  the  entire 
distance,  and  that  was  as  far  as  any  man  would  ever  go  from  Boston. 

Notwithstanding  the  wealth,  refinement  and  culture  of  Boston,  there  are 
vast  numbers  of  New  Englanders  who  pass  through  it,  and  from  it,  to  the 
far  west,  and  they  take  with  them  their  habits  of  industry,  their  skill  in 
invention,  their  daring  enterprise,  and  their  progressive  ideas.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  city  or  town,  or  even  a  village  at  the  west,  without  east- 
em  representatives.  They  impart  generally  a  taste  for  education — z.  love 
of  art,  and  are  among  the  foremost  advocates  of  those  moral  reforms  which 
agitate  society.  But  they  receive  more  than  they  give.  They  are  expanded 
by  their  surroundings,  and  they  grow  greater  without  loosening  the  fibre, 
and  as  many  of  them  are  found  in  the  churches,  schools  and  courts,  they 
become  an  element  of  immense  power  in  the  community,  so  that  there  is 
truth  as  well  as  poetry  in  the  saying,  so  often  repeated,  that  **a  true  western 
man  is  an  eastern  man  enlarged."  He  is  expanded  and  sculptured  into 
manlier  proportions  by  his  surroundings. 

No  human  being,  capable  of  cultivation,  can  look  out  day  after  day  upon 
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the  broad  lakes  without  broadening  his  nature.  Unless  he  has  a  shrivelled 
soul  he  will  find  that  the  "inland  sea,"  beating  like  a  great  heart  against 
the  rock-ribbed  shore,  will  make  his  heart  greater.  Th^  prairie  hints  of 
enlargement,  and  even  a  mean  man  who  lives  upon  it  without  growing 
wiser  and  better  is  a  hopeless  case  of  intellectual  and  moral  depravity. 
He  must  have  been  dwarfed  and  stultified  before  he  was  transplanted. 
Locate  a  live  New  Englander  there,  with  a  neighborhood  of  generous  western 
men  and  women  about  him,  and  their  hearts  will  soon  beat  his  into  shape 
and  symmetry  worthy  of  the  west.  His  soul  will  be  fused  into  the  flame  of 
their  enthusiasm  and  independence,  and,  in  return,  he  will  aid  in  giving  a 
tone  of  nicer  taste  in  matters  which  lift  a  people  to  the  highest  plane  of 
civilization  and  culture. 

But  I  must  go  back  to  Boston,  the  ** Athens  of  America,'*  and  start  my 
Yankee  on  his  tour  toward  the  setting  sun.  He  has  business  in  Buffalo, 
and  he  gravely  informs  his  friends  that  he  is  ^^ going  west,  ^^  He  does  not 
make  his  will  before  starting,  as  his  father  did,  when  the  stage-coach  was 
the  slow  shuttle  which  vibrated  between  the  ocean  and  the  lakes — ^weaving 
the  warp  of  eastern  trade  with  the  woof  of  western  agriculture — ^he  merely 
raps  at  the  door  of  the  distant  merchant  with  a  telegraphic  touch  when  he 
buys  his  ticket ;  and  a  few  hours  afterwards  he  finds  a  door  of  welcome 
swinging  on  hospitable  hinges,  and  a  pleasant  face  offering  him  entertain- 
ment. In  order  to  reach  that  city  of  the  lake,  however,  he  has  to  pass 
over  territory  wider  than  some  of  the  first-class  nations  of  Europe.  He 
has  found  "a  royal  road'*  to  the  west.  His  car  is  a  hotel  on  wheels.  He 
can  amuse  himself  with  cards,  if  his  taste  is  coarse.  He  can  delight  him- 
self with  the  panorama  of  woodland  and  waterfall — of  cultivated  farms,  and 
orchards  and  gardens,  if  he  has  an  eye  for  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art ; 
and  when  evening  "lets  down  the  curtain  of  twilight  and  pins  it  with  a 
star,**  he  can  retire  to  one  of  Pullman's  sleeping  cars  (a  western  invention) 
and  refresh  himself  with  sleep. 

At  Buffalo  he  finds  that  he  must  follow  the  sun  and  go  further  west,  or 
fail  in  his  mission.  Detroit  is  his  next  point  of  destination.  In  that  busy 
and  thriving  city  he  finds  a  vast  number  of  individuals  ^^ going  west,^'  and 
he  joins  the  procession  bound  to  Chicago.  There  he  finds  an  immense  city. 
It  is  the  London  of  the  west.  Ships  from  the  old  world  are  rocking  at  its 
wharves ;  railcoads  point  to  every  important  city  on  the  continent ;  tele- 
graphs touch  the  submarine  cable  and  strike  the  sparks  that  kindle  a  fire 
which  girdles  the  globe.  He  finds  the  bed  of  the  river  tunneled  and  teams 
and  men  passing  through  it  on  a  paved  road.  He  finds  a  tube  two  miles 
in  length  thrust  into  the  lake  to  supply  pure  water  to  the  people.  He 
finds  a  city,  about  twenty-five  years  old,  embracing  a  population  of  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  souls.  Its  streets  are  lined  with  stately  palaces 
of  trade ;  its  spires  and  domes  meet  the  eye  at  every  turn ;  its  banks,  ware- 
houses, hotels,  museums,  theatres,  schools,  and  public  halls  indicate  the  fact 
that  a  great  city  has  been  built  by  the  enterprise  of  a  prosperous  people. 
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Otir  Yankee  still  hears  the  shout  of  a  multitude  going  west^  and  he  goes 
also ;  over  miles,  and  miles,  and  miles  of  prairie — day  and  night,  day  and 
night,  day  and  night,  he  spins  along  over  ''interminable  roads,"  toward 
a  golden  horizon  which  he  foils  to  reach.  Finally  he  looks  from  the  summit 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  upon  the  iron  thread  stretched  over  a  continent,  and 
strung  thick  with  towns  and  villages.  At  his  feet  lies  the  ''  illimitable  west." 
He  beholds  a  new  world,  larger  and  better  than  the  old  one.  Europe  might 
empty  its  nations  upon  the  unchartered  prairies  without  crowding  them. 
The  valley  of  the  Mississippi  could  feed  one  hundred  millions  of  inhabit- 
ants without  exhausting  its  resources.  Even  such  a  view,  from  such  a  stand- 
point, fails  to  give  a  fair  conception  of  the  west.  ''New  York  and  New 
England  are  but  the  thtunb  and  finger  of  America,  the  west  is  the  rest  of 
the  hand."  Its  lakes  are  seas;  its  rivers  are  liquid  arms  that  embrace  a 
hemisphere :  its  mountains  are  teachers  that  lift  us  in  thought  and  imagi- 
nation to  a  lofHer  civilization. 

The  traveller  going  west,  unless  he  has  an  acetous  temperament,  will  have 
little  cause  to  complain  of  discomfort,  for  he  can  read,  and  eat,  and  sleep, 
and  he  can  see  more  in  a  day's  journey  than  his  grandfather  saw  in  a  decade. 
He  is  no  longer  obliged  to  travel  on  flat-boats,  rafU,  canal-boats,  and  in 
crazy  coaches.  His  time,  patience,  and  purse  are  not  taxed  by  breaks 
in  the  canal  or  accidents  on  the  turnpike,  and  although  he  may  be  exposed 
to  the  perils  of  steam  travel,  if  he  has  the  sense  of  a  philosopher,  he  will 
conclude  that  it  is  bettter  to  be  killed  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour 
on  the  rail,  than  to  get  his  neck  broken  at  five  miles  an  hour  in  a  stage 
wagon.  When  Horace  Greeley  made  his  overland  journey  to  Caliibmia, 
he  was  badly  bruised  and  had  to  rest  among  the  mountains  to  heal  his 
wounds.  Now  the  journey  can  be  made  in  the  cars ;  for  the  iron  bands  which 
bind  the  union,  like  hoops  around  well  adjusted  staves,  are  now  riveted  in 
depots  at  the  Golden  Gate.  Now  the  locomotive,  in  the  language  of  Saxe, 
is  not  the  "only  motive  for  riding  on  a  rail,"  but  there  are  other  motives 
for  running  it — it  b  a  great  civilizer ;  it  is,  also,  a  great  reformer.  It  will  do 
more  than  Sheridan  and  regiments  of  soldiers  can  do  towards  civilizing  the 
Indians.  It  will  greatly  assist  the  preacher  and  the  press  in  christianizing 
Utah.  Spotted  Tail  and  his  tribe  will  heed  the  thunder  and  the  lightning 
of  the  "fire  wagon."  Brigham  Young  may  live  long  enough  to  see  that 
all  the  salt  of  Salt  Lake  cannot  save  his  institution  and  his  "family  com- 
pact" from  disintegration.  The  iron  preacher,  whose  voice  shakes  the 
grouQd,  preaches  the  gospel  of  progress.  The  locomotive  brings  in  or  on 
its  train  the  luxuries  of  the  highest  civilization.  Its  wake  is  covered  with 
newspapers,  those  leaves  which  are  designed  to  heal  the  nations.  It  drops 
libraries  along  the  track — and  libraries  are  the  history  of  man's  develop- 
ment. It  leaves  the  sewing  machine  and  the  piano-forte  at  cabin-doors  on 
the  prairies,  and  among  the  mountains,  imd  on  the  borders  of  the  lakes : 
the  former  doing  its  work  well  and  rapidly  affords  leisure  for  the  use  of  the 
latter.     My  Yankee  traveller,  therefore,  finds  the  proofs  of  refinement  in 
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places  where  he  did  not  expect  to  see  them.  He  hears  ladies  speaking 
French  and  playing  on  pianos,  in  houses  that  are  perched,  like  eagles  nests, 
on  the  sides  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  He  finds  the  Atlantic  Monthly ^  and 
HarperSy  and  FackardSy  and  BeecherSy  and  the  Weekly  Tribuney  and  the 
Rural  New  Yorker y  and  the  Chicago  and  other  Dailies,  all  along  the  line 
of  his  travel.  In  almost  every  town  on  the  lines  of  western  railroads  the 
chief  building  is  a  school-house,  and  the  principal  men  are  organized  to 
sustain  a  course  of  lyceum  lectures,  so  that  the  people  of  Michigan,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Nebraska  and  California,  are  not  strangers  to  the 
teachings  of  such  men  as  Gough,  Beecher,  Chapin,  Greeley,  Douglas,  Tilton, 
Curtis,  Emerson,  Taylor,  Colyer,  and  others,  and  such  women  as  Anna  Dick- 
inson and  Mrs.  Cady  Stanton.  And  here  springs,  spontaneously,  a  question : 
What  sort  of  people  are  they  who  make  the  west  what  it  is?  As  before 
stated,  they  are  men  and  women  who  liave  been  educated  and  developed 
by  their  surroundings.  The  leaders  of  trade  and  commerce  are  men  of 
large  idea ;  a  fact  shown  by  the  manner  in  which  they  create  their  capital, 
and  the  way  in  which  they  use  it  when  they  have  it  within  their  reach.  See 
the  leagues  of  cattle-yards,  the  immense  mills  and  warehouses  of  Chicago ; 
see  the  machinery  with  which  whole  blocks  of  buildings  are  lifted  from  the 
mire :  the  work  going  on  without  causing  the  occupants  of  the  buildings  to 
pause  in  their  business.  The  grain  elevator  is  a  western  invention,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  strongest  arms  suggested  by  man  to  help  him  in  his  work. 
The  mower  and  reaper — which  did  the  work  of  strong  men,  when  they  were 
needed  at  the  front  to  fight  for  their  country,  and  which  now  cuts  down 
and  saves  the  harvests  of  America  and  Europe — ^is  a  piece  of  American  ma- 
chinery. There  are  farms  at  the  west  which  embrace  thousands  of  acres, 
and  are  only  equalled  in  extent  of  territory  by  the  vast  estates  and  parks 
of  a  few  of  the  old  world  **  nobility.**  As  one  travels  along  the  line  of  the 
Michigan  Central  and  the  Michigan  Southern  railroads  (not  far  out  west, 
you  say),  the  largest  and  finest  buildings  attracting  his  notice,  will  be  the 
school-houses.  At  Detroit,  Ypsilanti,  Ann  Arbor,  Jackson,  Battle  Creek, 
Adrian,  Hillsdale,  Constantine,  and  other  places  equally  worthy  of  notice, 
he  will  find  school  buildings  rising  in  architectural  grace  and  beauty,  and 
throwing  their  shadows  upon  the  places  of  trade.  The  common  school 
system  of  Michigan  will  not  sufier  in  comparison  with  that  of  New  York 
and  New  England,  and,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  teachers  receive  better 
wages  for  their  services  in  that  state  than  they  do,  generally,  in  the  eastern 
states. 

Prof.  Gregory,  formerly  state  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Michigan, 
was  to  that  state  what  Horace  Mann  was  to  Massachusetts.  He  inaugurated 
a  system  of  teaching,  which  embraces  all  the  best  points  of  the  most  im- 
proved schools  of  New  York  and  Boston ;  he  sought  to  establish  uniformity 
in  teaching  from  the  same  text-books;  he  encouraged  the  teachers  to  meet 
in  conventions  and  institutes,  and  with  his  cultivated  taste  and  stirring 
eloquence,  he  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  cause  of  education.     His  scholar- 
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ship,  his  experience  as  a  teacher,  his  remarkable  gifts  and  his  magnetic 
utterance,  made  him  a  model  teacher  of  teachers,  and  won  for  him  the 
admiration  and  the  affection  of  the  friends  of  education  in  all  parts  of  the 
state  and  of  the  union.  Now  I  am  writing  of  Michigan,  I  will  refer,  in 
parenthesis,  to  the  fact  that  she  is  now  one  of  the  richest  and  most  pros- 
perous of  the  western  states.  I  will  not  bore  the  reader  with  long  lists  of 
statistics :  I  have  not  space  to  spare  for  even  a  sketch  of  her  mines  of  copper 
and  iron,  her  beds  of  coal,  her  basins  of  salt,  her  quarries  of  stone,  her 
forests  of  timber,  and  her  soil  suited  to  the  growth  of  wheat  and  wool. 
I  will  merely  allude  to  what  may  be  called  a  recent  discovery.  On  the 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan  there  is  a  strip  of  sandy  soil,  about  four  miles  deep 
and  fourteen  miles  in  length,  known  as  The  Peach  Belt.  It  touches  sev- 
eral towns,  the  principal  ones  being  Benton  and  St.  Joseph.  During  the 
fruit  season,  from  five  to  seven  steamboats  are  loaded  daily  with  peaches 
and  other  fruits  for  the  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  markets.  Last  year,  not 
less  than  six  hundred  thousand  boxes  and  baskets  of  peaches  were  shipped 
from  St.  Joseph  and  Benton  harbor  for  the  markets  of  the  west.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  immense  quantity  of  peaches,  there  were  tons  of  grapes  and 
thousands  of  bushels  of  berries  sent  from  the  same  ports.  Land  within  the 
limits  of  that  belt,  which  was  considered  dear  at  eight  dollars  an  acre,  six 
or  seven  years  ago,  is  now  worth  from  two  hundred  to  one  thousand  dollars 
per  acre.  Nearly  six  thousand  acres  of  this  valuable  soil  is  now  covered 
with  peach,  pear,  quince,  plum,  cherry,  apple,  and  other  trees.  These 
enterprising  western  men  cultivate  the  land  scientifically,  and  they  are 
rewarded  with  abundant  crops.  The  lake  holds  the  heat  of  the  summer's 
sun  until  late  in  the  fall,  and  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  bluffs  ward 
off  the  cold  winds  so  that  they  do  not  freeze  the  fruit-buds  in  the  spring. 
The  cold  storms,  coming  from  the  north,  sweep  over  the  lake  and  strike  the 
banks,  causing  the  storms  to  leap  a  league  or  more  so  far  beyond  and  above 
the  orchards  and  gardens  the  fruit  is  seldom  injured  by  sudden  frosts. 

For  centuries  nature  had  given  the  hint  that  the  territory,  now  covered 
with  fruit,  was  suited  to  the  growing  of  grapes,  of  berries,  and  of  peaches, 
but  the  hint  was  unheeded  by  the  lake  captains  and  others  who  first  settled 
there.  Blackberries,  raspberries,  and  wild  grapes  entangled  among  the 
trees,  gave  assurance  of  the  adaptation  of  the  soil  and  climate  to  the  luxuri- 
ous growth  of  other  fruits ;  and  late  and  early  blossoms  of  trees  and  flowers 
vouched  for  the  safety  of  the  venture  of  planting  trees  and  vines.  Within 
about  half  a  dozen  years,  the  suggestion  has  been  taken  by  men  who  have 
cleared  the  forest  and  planted  the  ground  with  all  the  varieties  of  fruit 
known  to  our  northern  latitudes.  I  doubt  if  Delaware,  or  even  New  Jersey, 
can  show  such  a  rich  and  beautiful  variety  of  peaches  as  these  Michigan 
horticulturists  send  to  market.  Last  season  there  was  a  call  from  New  York 
and  Boston  for  western  peaches,  showing  plainly  that  the  labors  of  the 
western  fruit-growers  are  appreciated  at  the  east. 

To  return  to  the  question  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  west,  I  will  say, 
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without  making  unpleasant  contrasts,  that  they  possess  attributes  which  fit 
them  for  the  sphere  in  which  they  live  and  move  and  have  their  being. 
They  are  impulsive  and  "jump  at  conclusions/'  which  my  cautious  Yankee 
would  not  reach  imtil  he  had  slept  in  his  considering-cap.  The  western 
man  will  buy  a  township  of  land  in  less  time  than  an  eastern  man  would 
trade  for  a  village  lot.  He  pays  out  a  thousand  dollars  with  less  caution 
than  the  other  would  pay  a  bill  of  as  many  pence.  He  takes  pride  in  doing 
things  quickly  and  on  a  broad  scale — ^but  he  is  deeply  indebted  to  the 
Yankee  after  all.  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  said,  if  it  had  not  been  for  him, 
Plymouth  Church  would  not  have  had  his  son,  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  eastern  men,  we  never  should  have  had  such  western  men 
as  we  have.  The  thimderer  of  Brooklyn  Heights  did  not  thunder  (if  he 
did,  there  was  little  lightning  with  it),  until  he  expanded  his  nature  at  the 
west.  The  eastern  man,  with  more  wealth  and  leisure  at  his  command,  can 
rise  to  a  higher  degree  of  cultture,  than  the  busy,  driving,  thriving  man  of 
the  west ;  but  the  day  is  not  far  in  the  future  when  the  common  schools, 
which  culminate  in  colleges  and  universities,  will  lift  the  west  to  a  level 
with  the  east  on  the  plane  of  education  and  intellectual  advancement.  The 
University  at  Ann  Arbor  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  an  American  Insti- 
tution and  not  an  English  University  in  America.  Let  it  stand  up  above 
all  snobbishness  and  cant;  a  mental  and  moral  lighthouse,  making  intellec- 
tual darkness  visible,  and  then  drowning  the  darkness  in  a  flood  of  light. 

Two  thirds  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  lies  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi :  there  we  find  the  fertile  valley  through  which  the  *'  father  of  waters'  * 
runs.  Beyond  that  we  reach  the  plains,  five  himdred  miles  wide  and  one 
thousand  miles  long;  then  the  mountains,  stretching  five  hundred  miles  in 
width ;  and  this  vast  extent  of  land  is  pierced  with  the  Pacific  Railroad , 
whose  locomotives  sweep  over  the  plains  and  through  the  gorges  of  the 
hills,  and  along  the  rocky  galleries  of  lofty  mountains,  and  under  the  huge 
walls  of  rock,  and  through  regions  of  frost  and  snow,  and  past  green  mea- 
dows, gorgeous  with  rainbow-tinted  flowers.  The  iron  horse,  with  mane  of 
smoke  and  lungs  of  flame,  pursues  his  tireless  journey  through  the  grassless 
and  waterless  basin  of  the  great  desert — ^to  Salt  Lake  and  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
and  further  and  further.  In  six  days  from  the  time  he  started  from  Boston , 
my  Yankee  finds  himself  in  San,  Francisco.  All  along  the  line,  as  he  looks 
out  of  the  car  windows,  at  Dixon,  at  Davenport,  at  Omaha,  he  recognizes 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  his  native  New  England.  He  crosses  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Missouri,  whose  steamboats  run  two  thousand  miles  north 
to  British  America,  and  two  thousand  miles  south  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
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GIVE  HIM  A  CHANCE. 

BY  GEORGE  W.   BUI^GAY. 

GIVE  him  a  chance,  the  world  is  wide — 
He,  poor  man,  is  not  in  your  way; 
The  sun  and  wind  and  pulsing  tide, 
And  the  night,  as  well  as  the  day, 
Are  given  to  all,  and  none  are  denied 

The  rain  that  falls  in  silver  spray. 
Look  not  on  his  worn  coat  askance — 
Give  him  a  chance,  give  him  a  chance. 

Give  him  a  chance,  though  his  purse  be  thin. 
And  his  note  unknown  at  the  bank. 

He  is  poor;  but  is  it  a  sin 
To  stand  unstained  in  the  humblest  rank? 

Sofl  is  the  heart  that  beats  within. 

Hard  is  the  hand  that  turns  the  crank; 

Impale  him  not  with  yotu*  scornful  lance — 

Give  him  a  chance,  give  him  a  chance. 

Give  him  a  chance,  though  never  his  name 
Has  been  blown  through  the  trump  of  praise; 

He  is  a  stranger  to  wealth  and  fame. 
His  forehead  has  not  been  wreathed  in  bays; 

But  his  blood  was  turned  to  liquid  flame 
In  a  storm  of  fire  in  our  battle  days: 

Swifl  were  his  feet  in  the  proud  advance — 

Give  him  a  chance,  give  him  a  chance. 

Under  his  threadbare  coat  and  vest. 

Near  his  heart  is  a  crimson  scar; 
He  wears  no  ribbon  upon  his  breast. 

And  yet  his  courage  deserves  a  star; 
He  rushed  to  the  front  like  a  regal  guest 

To  a  festival  of  kings  afar; 
A  braver  hand  ne*er  poised  a  lance — 
Give  him  a  chance,  give  him  a  chance. 
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YOUNG  MEN  IN  HISTORY. 

BY  THOMAS  D.   SUPLEE. 

HISTORY  is  an  imperfect  record  of  nations  and  races,  diverse  in 
their  position  and  capacities,  but  identical  in  natiffe  and  one  in 
destiny.  Viewed  comprehensively,  its  individuals  and  events  comprise  the 
incidents  of  an  uncompleted  biography  of  man,  a  biography  long,  obscure, 
full  of  puzzling  facts  for  thought  to  interpret,  and  more  puzzling  breaks 
for  thought  to  bridge,  but  on  the  whole  exhibiting  man  as  moving  and 
man  as  moving  forward.  If  we  scrutinize  the  character  of  this  progress, 
we  shall  find  that  the  forces  which  propel  society  in  the  direction  of  im- 
provement, and  the  ideas  we  form  of  the  nature  of  that  improvement,  are 
the  ideas  and  forces  of  youth.  The  world  indeed  moves  under  the  im- 
pulses of  youth  to  realize  the  ideals  of  youth.  It  has  youth  for  its  be- 
ginning, and  youth  for  its  end ;  for  youth  is  alive,  and  progress  is  but  the 
movement  of  life  to  attain  fuller,  higher,  and  more  vivid  life. 

If  we  thus  discern  in  the  sentiments  and  faculties  of  youth  the  animating 
and  impelling  soul  of  historical  events,  we  must  still  discriminate  between 
youth  and  young  men,  between  the  genial  action  of  youthful  qualities  and 
the  imperfections  and  perversions  of  youthful  character.  Youth  we  com- 
monly represent  under  the  image  of  morn — clear,  fresh,  cheerful,  radiant, 
the  green  sward  trembling  and  gleaming  with  ecstasy  as  the  rising  sun 
transforms  its  dew-drops  into  diamonds;  but  then  mom  is  sometimes  black 
with  clouds,  foul  with  vapors,  and  terrible  with  tempests.  In  treating, 
therefore,  of  the  position  and  influence  of  young  men  in  history,  we  should 
not  forget  that  there  are  those  in  whom  the  energies  of  youth  are  early 
perverted  from  their  appropriate  objects,  and  fall  under  the  dominion  of 
sensual  appetites  or  malignant  passions. 

But  without  more  than  mentioning  this  division  of  our  subject,  we  pro- 
ceed to  exhibit  the  more  wholesome,  and  we  trust  more  natural,  action  of 
youthful  energy  and  intelligence. 

And,  first y  in  respect  to  the  emotions,  these  may  all  be  included  in  the 
single  word  enthusiasm,  or  that  impulsive  force  which  liberates  the  mental 
powers  from  the  ice  of  timidity,  as  spring  imloosens  the  streams  from  the 
grasp  of  winter,  and  sends  them  forth  in  a  rejoicing  rush.  The  mind  of 
youth,  when  impelled  by  this  original  strength  and  enthusiasm  of  nature, 
is  keen,  eager,  inquisitive,  intense,  audacious,  rapidly  assimilating  facts 
into  faculties,  and  knowledge  into  power,  and,  above  all,  teeming  with 
that  joyous  fullness  of  creature  life  which  radiates  thoughts  as  inspirations, 
and  magnetizes  as  well  as  informs.  Now  the  limit  of  this  youth  of  mind 
observation  decides  to  be  commonly  between  thirty-five  and  forty;  but 
still  it  is  not  so  properly  marked  by  years  as  by  the  arrest  of  this  glad 
mental  growth  and  development.     In  some  men  it  is  not  arrested  at  sixty. 
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The  only  sign  of  age,  indeed,  which  is  specially  worth  considering  is  the 
mental  sign,  and  this  is  that  gradual  disintegration  of  the  mind^s  vital 
powers,  by  which  intelligence  is  separated  from  force  and  experience  from 
ability.  The  power  which  gives  confidence  to  will,  which  sends  its  eagle 
glance  over  a  field  of  particulars,  grasps  all  related  objects  in  one  devour- 
ing conception,  and  flashes  a  vivid  insight  of  the  only  right  thing  to  be 
done  amid  a  thousand  courses  of  action,  fades  in  mental  age  into  that 
pausing,  comparing,  generalizing,  indecisive  intelligence,  which,  however 
wise  it  may  be  in  those  matters  where  success  is  not  the  prize  of  speed,  is 
imbecile  in  those  conjunctures  of  affairs  where  to  think  and  act  a  moment 
too  late  is  defeat  and  ruin. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  large  portion  of  history  which  relates  to  war 
is  so  much  a  narrative  of  the  triumphs  of  young  men.  Thus  Charles  XII. 
was  only  nineteen  when  he  gained  the  battle  of  Narva;  Conde  twenty-two 
when  he  triumphed  at  Rocroi ;  and  Napoleon  was  only  twenty-seven  when 
•  on  the  plains  of  Italy  he  outgeneraled  and  defeated,  one  after  another, 
the  veteran  marshals  of  Austria.  And  in  respect  to  the  wars  which  grew 
out  of  the  French  revolution,  what  are  they  but  the  record  of  old  generals 
beaten  by  young  generals  ?  Nor  will  it  do  to  say  that  the  young  generals 
were  victorious  merely  in  virtue  of  their  superior  courage,  energy,  and 
dash  J  for  they  evinced  a  no  less  decisive  superiority  in  common  sense  and 
judgment — that  is,  in  instantaneous  command  of  all  their  resources  in  the 
moment  of  peril,  in  quickness  to  decide  the  enemy's  weak  points,  and, 
above  all,  in  resolute  sagacity  to  send  the  full  strength  of  the  arm  to 
second  the  piercing  glance  of  the  eye.  Old  generals,  to  be  sure,  boasted 
more  professional  experienca,  but,  having  ossified  their  experience  into 
pedantic  maxims,  they  had  less  professional  skill.  After  their  armies  had 
been  ignominiously  routed  by  the  hare-brained  fellows  opposed  to  them, 
they  could  easily  prove  that  by  the  rules  of  war  they  had  been  most  im- 
properly beaten ;  but  their  young  opponents,  whose  eager  minds  had  trans- 
muted the  rules  of  war  into  instincts  of  intelligence,  were  indifferent  to 
the  scandal  of  violating  the  etiquette  of  fighting,  provided  they  gained 
thereby  the  object  of  fighting.  They  had,  in  fact,  the  quality  which  the 
older  generals  absurdly  claimed,  namely,  practical  sagacity,  or,  as  the 
Yankee  phrased  it,  *'the  knack  of  hitting  it  about  right  the  first  time.*' 

An  incident  in  the  career  of  Alexander  of  Macedon  illustrates  the  prin- 
ciple of  which  we  are  speaking.  When,  in  his  invasion  of  Asia,  he  arrived 
at  Gordium,  he  was  arrested,  not  by  an  army,  but  by  something  mightier, 
namely,  a  superstition.  Here  was  the  rude  wagon  of  Gordius,  the  yoke 
of  which  was  fastened  to  the  pole  by  a  cord  so  entangled  that  no  human 
wit  or  patience  could  untwist  it;  yet  the  oracle  had  declared  that  the 
empire  of  Asia  was  reserved  for  him  by  whom  it  should  be  untied.  After 
vainly  attempting  to  overcome  its  difficulties  with  his  fingers,  Alexander 
impatiently  cut  it  with  his  sword.  The  multitude  applauded  the  solution ; 
he  soon  made  it  good  by  deeds:  and  in  action  youth  has  ever  shown  its 
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judgment,  as  well  as  its  vigor,  in  thus  annihilating  hopeless  perplexities  by 
cutting  Gordian  knots.  '  ' 

In  passing  from  the  field  of  battle  to  that  of  politics,  we  must  remember 
that  high  political  station,  unless  a  man  is  bom  to  it,  is  rarely  reached  by 
political  genius  until  political  genius  has  been  tried  by  years  and  tested  by 
events.  And  yet  statesmen  are  forces  long  before  they  are  leaders  of 
parties,  prime-minbters,  and  presidents.  Energies  employed  in  preparing 
the  way  for  new  laws  and  new  policies  are  of  more  importance  than  the 
mere  outward  form  of  their  enactment  and  inauguration.  But  there  are 
.  in  history  also  examples  of  men  who  seem  to  have  been  statesmen  from 
the  nursery ;  who  early  took  a  leading  part  in  great  designs  which  affected 
the  whole  course  of  human  affairs.  Such  are  Octavius  Caesar;  Maurice  of 
Saxony,  whose  youthful  sagacity  proved  more  than  a  match  for  the  veteran 
craft  of  Charles  the  Fifth ;  the  second  William  of  Orange,  who  as  a  child 
may  be  said  to  have  prattled  treaties  and  lisped  dispatches ;  and  William 
Pitt,  prime-minister  of  England  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  and  stereotyped 
on  the  French  imagination  as  he  whose  guineas  were  nearly  as  potent  as 
Napoleon's  guns. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  by  eminent  examples  of  young  statesmen  as  it  is 
by  the  general  influence  of  young  men  in  resisting  the  corrupting  ten- 
dencies of  politics,  that  their  influence  in  the  social  state  is  to  be  measured. 
They  oppose  the  tendency  of  political  life  to  deprave  political  character. 
They  interfere  with  the  projects  of  those  venerable  politicians  who  are 
continually  j^pealing  to  the  public  to  surrender,  bit  by  bit,  its  humanity, 
its  morality,  its  Christianity,  for  what  are  ludicrously  misnamed  practical 
advantages,  and  who  slowly  sap  the  moral  vitality  of  a  people  through 
their  temporary  interests.  The  heart  of  a  nation  may  be  eaten  out  by  this 
process  without  its  losing  any  external  signs  of  prosperity  and  strength  ; 
but  the  process  itself  is  resisted,  and  the  nation  kept  alive  and  impelled 
forward,  by  the  purifying,  though  disturbing  forces,  which  come  from  the 
generous  sentiments  and  fervid  inspirations  of  youth.  Wise  old  heads 
may  sneer  as  much  as  they  please  at  heart  in  politics,  but  if  history  teaches 
any  thing,  it  is  that  human  progress  is  possible  because  the  instincts  of  the 
heart  are  permanent,  while  reasoning  is  shifting.  But  all  arguments  are 
happily  transitory  in  their  effect,  when  they  contradict  the  primal  intuitions 
of  conscience  and  the  inborn  sentiments  of  the  human  heart.  And  if 
wicked  institutions,  laboriously  organized  by  dominant  t>Tanny  and  priest- 
craft, and  strong  with  the  might  of  bad  passions,  prostituted  logic,  and 
perverted  learning,  have  been  swept  away  in  the  world's  advancing  move- 
ment, it  has  been  by  the  gradual  triumph  of  indestructible  sentiments  of 
freedom  and  humanity  kept  fresh  and  bright  in  the  souls  of  the  young. 

Leaving  the  sphere  of  politics  and  entering  the  serener  region  of  litera- 
ture, art,  science,  and  philosophy,  there  is  an  increasing  difficulty  in  esti- 
mating youth  by  years,  and  an  increasing  necessity  to  estimate  it  by 
qualities.     One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  the  invention  of  new 
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methods^  the  discovery  of  new  truths  and  the  creation  of  new  beauty — 
intellectual  arts  which  are  among  the  most  important  of  historical  events 
— ^all  belong  to  that  thoroughly  Uve  condition  of  mind  which  we  have 
called  young.  But  confining  the  matter  to  the  mere  question  of  yearSy  it 
may  be  said  that^  allowing  for  some  individual  exceptions^  the  whole 
history  of  the  human  intellect  will  bear  out  the  general  assertion  that  the 
power  in  which  great  natures  culminate,  and  which  fixes  fatal  limits  to 
their  loftiest  aspirations,  which  seizes  salient  points  and  central  ideas^ 
which  darts  in  an  instant  along  the  whole  line  of  analogies  and  relations, 
and  leaps  with  joyous  daring  the  vast  mental  spaces  that  separate  huddled 
facts  from  harmonizing  laws^  that  this  power,  to  say  the  least,  rarely  grows 
after  thirty-five  or  forty.  The  mental  stature  is  then  reached,  though  it 
may  dwindle  and  be  dwarfed  until  long  afterwards. 

Amid  scores  of  instances  which  crowd  into  every  mind,  let  us  select  a 
few  men  of  especial  historic  significance,  who  are  commonly  imaged  to 
our  minds  with  heads  silvered  o*er  with  age ;  let  us  take  Goethe  in  poetry, 
Newton  in  science,  Bacon  in  philosophy,  Columbus  in  discovery.  Watt  in 
mechanics.  Now  how  stand  the  facts?  The  greatest  works  of  Goethe 
were  conceived  and  partly  executed  when  a  young  man,  and  if  age  found 
him  more  widely  and  worldly-wise,  it  found  him  weak  in  creative  passion, 
and  as  a  poet  living  on  the  interest  of  his  youthful  conceptions.  Newton, 
in  whose  fertile  and  capacious  intellect  the  dim,  nebulous  elements  of 
truth  were  condensed  by  patient  thinking  into  the  completed  star,  dis- 
covered the  most  universal  of  all  natural  laws  before  he  was  twenty-five, 
though  an  error  of  observation,  not  his  own,  prevented  him  from  demon- 
strating it  until  he  was  forty.  Bacon  had  **vast  contemplative  ends,"  aijid 
had  taken  "all  knowledge  for  his  province,*'  had  deeply  meditated  new 
methods  and  audaciously  doubted  old  ones  before  the  incipient  beard  had 
b^un  tin^dly  to  peep  from  his  youthful  chin.  The  great  conception  of 
Columbus  sprang  from  the  thoughts  and  studies  of  youth,  and  it  was  the 
radiance  shed  from  this  conception  which  gave  him  fortitude  to  bear  the 
slow  martyrdom  of  poverty,  contempt,  and  sickness  of  heart,  which  em- 
bittered the  toiling  years  preceding  its  late  realization.  The  steam-engine 
was  invented  by  Watt  before  hm  was  thirty ;  but  then  he  was  a  thinker 
from  his  c];^dle.  Everybody  will  remember  his  grandmother's  reproof  of 
what  she  called  his  idleness,  at  the  time  his  boyish  brain  was  busy  with 
meditations  destined  to  ripen  in  the  most  marvellous  and  revolutionizing 
of  all  industrial  inventions — an  invention  which  of  itself  alone  has  given 
Great  Britain  an  additional  productive  power  equal  to  ten  millions  of 
workmen,  at  a  cost  of  only  a  half  penny  a  day ! 

If  we  turn  from  intellectual  powers  to  sentiments,  which  are  the  soul  of 
powers,  we  shall  find  renewed  proofs  that  the  spirit  which  animates  the 
kingdoms  of  mind  is  the  youthful  spirit  of  health  and  hope  and  energy 
and  cheer.  In  the  regretful  tenderness  with  which  all  great  thinkers  have 
looked  back  upon  their  youth,  do  not  we  detect  the  source  of  their  most 
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kindling  aspirations?  Time  may  have  impaired  their  energies,  clipped  their 
aspirations,  deadened  their  faith ;  but  there,  away  off  in  the  past,  is  the 
gladdening  vision  of  their  youthful  years;  there  the  joyous  tumult  of 
impulses  and  aims;  there  the  grand  and  generous  affections;  there  the 
sweet  surprise  of  swift-springing  thoughts  from  never- failing  fountains; 
there  the  pure  love  of  truth  and  beauty  which  sent  their  minds  speeding 
out  beyond  the  limits  of  positive  knowledge ;  and  there  the  thrills,  the 
ecstasy  as  new  worlds  opened  on  their  view.  What  to  them  is  the  assured 
possession  of  fame,  compared  with  that  direct  perception  of  truth  and  that 
immediate  consciousness  of  power  ? 

But  the  question  arises,  cannot  this  youth  be  preserved,  or  at  least  per- 
petually renewed  ?  History  shows  that  it  is  preserved  as  long  as  the  mind 
retains  its  hold  on  the  life  of  things ;  and  we  have  seen,  both  in  men  of 
action  and  in  men  of  meditation,  this  hold  weakened  by  age.  But  would 
it  be  weakened  if  the  loftiest  meditation  issued  in  deeds  instead  of 
thoughts  ?  This  also  is  a  question  that  has  been  answered  historically  by 
heroes,  reformers,  saints,  and  martyrs — ^by  men  whose  souls  on  earth  have 
glanced  into  that  region  of  spiritual  ideas  and  persons,  where  youth  is 
perpetual,  where  ecstasy  is  no  transient  mood,  but  a  permanent  condition, 
and  where  dwell  the  awful  forces  which  radiate  immortal  life  into  the  will. 
In  these  men  contemplation,  refusing  to  abide  in  the  act  by  which  it 
mounts  above  the  world,  reacts  with  tenfold  force  on  the  world.  Using 
human  ends  simply  as  divine  means,  they  wield  war,  statesmanship,  litera- 
ture, art,  science,  and  philosophy  with  almost  superhuman  energy  in  the 
service  of  supternatural  ideas,  and  history  gleams  with  an  intenser  signifi- 
cajtce  as  it  records  this  imperfect  passage,  through  human  agents,  of  the 
life  of  God  into  the  life  of  man. 

Among  the  crowd  of  great  in  this  exalted  sphere  of  influence,  we  notice 
the  German  peasant,  Martin  Luther.  Casting  doubt  and  fear  under  his 
feet,  and  growing  more  practically  efficient  as  he  grew  more  morally  ex- 
alted, at  the  age  of  thirty-seven  he  had  hooted  out  of  Germany  the  knavish 
agent  of  the  deistical  Pope;  had  nailed  to  the  Wittenberg  church  his 
intellectual  defiance  of  indulgences ;  had  cast  the  excommunication  and 
decretals  of  the  pontiff  into  the  flames ;  aftd  before  the  principalities  and 
powers  of  the  empire,  one  German  against  all  Germany,  had  sjmply  and 
sublimely  indicated  the  identity  of  his  doctrine  with  his  nature  by  de- 
claring that  he  not  merely  would  not,  but  could  not,  recant ! 

And  whom  could  he  not  abjure  ?  Does  not  this  question  point  to  Him 
who  is  the  central  Person  and  Power  of  the  past  eighteen  hundred  years 
of  history  ? — to  Him  who  will  be  the  central  Person  and  Power  of  the 
whole  future  of  history  ? — to  Him  who  came  into  the  world  in  the  form 
of  a  young  man  announced,  crying  in  the  wilderness  ? — ^to  Him  who  clasps 
in  his  thought  and  in  his  love  the  whole  humanity  whose  troubled  annals 
history  recounts,  and  who  made  the  spirit  of  youth  divine  when  he  assumed 
its  form  ? 
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BY  ARISTIDES. 

THE  world  has  yet  to  learn  the  worth  there  is  in  goodness.  Not  your 
noisy,  self-satisfied  specimen  of  the  genus  homo,  who  abrogates  to 
himself  all  wisdom.  Not  your  warrior,  specially  as  such,  nor  your  states- 
man, who  prides  himself,  with  Talleyrand,  that  language  was  given  to  hide 
meaning.  There  are  too  many  such.  If  in  this  picture  gallery  of  world 
worthies,  we  were  to  place  all  those  who  have  made  a  noise  in  the  world, 
worthiness  would  be  a  mere  advertising  puff  for  men  of  great  fortunes,  whose 
intellects  were  only  fifth-rate  in  that  gauge  where  worthiness  wrestles  for 
recognition. 

The  history  of  the  world  cycles  around  worthies.  They  have  made  the 
earth  worth  living  in.  Their  lives  were  not  romance  to  them — ^presented 
no  strange  features.  They  were  not  the  children  of  circumstances,  but 
moulded  circumstances  to  their  wills.  In  their  greatness  they  had  to  battle 
against  prejudice,  preconceived  opinions  and  ignorance.  Preach  that  they 
despised  the  world  in  which  they  lived,  and  at  once  the  charm  of  their  lives 
is  gone.  Receive  them  as  men  of  like  passions  with  ourselves,  stamping 
their  idios)nicracy  on  society,  able  to  bear,  holding  bravely  on  midst  storms, 
persecution  and  misrepresentation,  and  their  worthiness  shines  out  with 
resplendent  lustre,  lighting  the  dark  passages  of  nature  and  teaching  us  to 
be  strong,  even  in  our  weakness. 

There  are  no  greater  worthies  to  be  noted  than  those  of  the  Good  old 
Book.  Abraham  equipping  his  regiment  and  going  out  to  do  battle  against 
the  heathen  chief,. overthrowing  him,  and  laying  not  his  finger  on  any  of 
the  spoil  for  profit,  is  an  example  of  magnanimity  worth  mention.  Jacob 
blessing  his  children,  leaning  on  the  top  of  his  staff,  and  turning  with  his 
face  to  the  wall  to  die,  presents  a  fine  picture  of  great  modesty.  Moses, 
giving  laws  to  a  half-savage  horde,  after  marching  them  through  unknown 
regions,  and  conquering  surrounding  nations,  then  retiring  to  Nebo  to  die, 
forms  a  strong  contrast  to  old  warriors,  whose  statues  adorn  the  highways 
of  great  cities  and  who  lived  for  years  on  taxes  wrung  from  oppressed 
people. 

Joshua,  the  brave,  noble-hearted,  successor  of  Moses,  who  braced  him- 
self for  the  task  he  had  to  do,  and  overthrew  the  enemies  of  Israel  in  many 
pitched  battles,  is  worthy  of  a  niche  in  the  temple  for  worthies.  Samson, 
the  power,  not  the  intellect;  Gideon,  the  simple  citizen,  who  overthrew 
the  Midianitish  host,  and  Jepthah,  whose  cheeks  blanched  not  in  presence 
of  his  enemies,  but  became  livid  when  he  saw  that  his  family  ties  were  to 
be  severed  by  his  vow,  after  he  had  returned  victorious  from  spoiling  the 
enemies  of  his  country,  might  all  find  subject  matter  for  a  paper  on  true 
worth.* 
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The  list  of  kings  and  prophets  of  that  great  people,  is  replete  with  teach- 
ings of  worthiness.  Now  and  then  a  dark  shadow  flits  across  the  page,  but 
we  love  them,  even  in  their  gyrations,  for  they  teach,  in  the  grand  muster 
roll  of  departed  dead,  how  much  the  living  have  to  learn. 

What  there  is  of  true  eloquence  comes  from  the  record  of  their  deeds. 
Allowing  for  change  in  phraseology,  where  else  shall  you  find  such  splendid 
examples  of  composition  as  in  the  rapt  numbers  of  Isaiah,  or  the  rolling 
fierceness  of  the  herdman  of  Jekoal,  or  the  grand  denunciations  of  Nicole  ? 

The  long  roll  of  worthies  in  the  history  of  the  world,  apart  from  sacred 
lore,  furnishes  examples  which  might  serve  for  a  series  of  articles.  It  may 
be  said  to  be  dry  reading  to  follow  Hannibal  through  his  campaigns  in  the 
Punic  war,  yet  a  careful  reading  of  the  commentaries  of  Caesar,  and 
attention  to  the  heavy  tomes  of  a  dissection  of  his  career  by  Napoleon  III. , 
may  show  that  it  is  better  to  be  skilled  in  the  deeds  of  the  Carthagenian 
general  than  be  moon-stricken  lunatics^  with  the  nonsense  of  the  love  of 
Wilhelmina  Angelina,  who,  as  she  treads  the  pavement,  might  be  taken  as 
a  walking  advertisement  for  a  fashionable  dry  goods  store. 

Whether  of  good  or  bad  heroes  or  worthies,  it  behooves  us  to  know 
something,  and  a  young  man  is  not  well  read  who  cannot  discourse  of 
Pliny,  Aristotle,  Seneca,  Lucan,  Camosus,  Dante,  or  any  illustrious  name 
in  literature,  from  Tubal  Cain  to  Tennyson.  And  yet  the  acquaintance 
shall  not,  without  culture,  give  a  true  discrimination  of  worthies  any  more 
than  a  novice  in  the  art  of  painting  shall  be  able  to  tell  the  distinction 
between  a  second-rate  daub  and  the  glorious  colorings  of  Correggio. 

Art  is  second  natmre.  Just  appreciation  of  worthiness  is  first  cousin  to 
worthiness  itself.  Truly  etched,  fiction  is  but  a  reproduction  of  what  has 
been  and  may  be  again.  In  the  worthiness  thereof  consists  intrinsic  value, 
and  as  the  host  of  men  and  women  of  the  dead  past '  flit  or  trail  by,  we 
may  ask,  cut  bono,  and  grow  weary  of  tr)ang  to  make  living  foliage  from 
dead  leaves.  • 

But  lo !  from  the  grand  army,  as  it  marches  past  in  the  silent  studio, 
we  fix  on  one,  clothe  the  bones  with  flesh,  give  sinew,  breathe  on  the  dead 
ashes,  and  there  starts  forth  him  associated  with  broad  ideas  of  seventeenth 
century  liberty,  and  he  answers  in  the  historical  roll  to  the  name  of 

Oliver  Cromwell. 
Of  this  man,  more  than  any  other,  there  is  greater  misconception.  He 
found  the  nation  that  gave  him  birth  troubled  with  the  nightmare  of 
kingly  authority.  He  believed  in  the  people ;  but,  like  all  great  men,  he 
believed  in  himself.  Shakespeare  was  only  just  dead.  When  Oliver 
Cromwell's  name  was  entered  on  the  books  of  Sussex  College,  Cambridge, 
Anne  Hathaway  was  weeping  over  the  dead  body  of  immortal  William,  the 
bard  of  Avon.  The  race  of  Stuarts,  slaves  to  the  idea  that  kings  could  do 
no  wrong,  were  attempting  to  bind  still  further  the  fetters  of  their  authority 
on  a  people  in  whose  minds  freedom  had  assumed  no  definite  shape. 
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Cromwell,  called  from  college  to  manage  the  family  estate^  to  take  care 
of  his  kith  and  kindred,  found  himself  weighted  with  the  dread  that  he 
was  not  one  of  the  elect.  For  years  he  wrestled.  By  the  waters  of  the 
river  Ouse  and  its  tributaries  he  wandered,  communing  with  his  own  heart 
and  preparing  for  the  great  struggle.  He  was  a  yotmg  justice  of  the  peace. 
At  twenty-eight  years  of  age  a  member  of  parliament.  He  was  not  comely 
in  person.  His  stockings  were  of  gray  worsted ;  his  voice  was  harsh ;  his 
countenance  red ;  yet  there  was  something  in  the  man  that  showed  he  was 
not  to  be  trifled  with.  Against  the  tyranny  of  Coke  of  Feversham,  who 
sought  to  dispossess  the  poor  of  their  lands^  he  entered  his  protest,  and, 
placing  his  hand  on  his  sword,  in  a  corrupt  court  of  justice  gave  evidence 
of  the  temper  that  was  in  him.  He  did  not  speak  often  in  parliament. 
He  was  doing  the  most  difficult  thing  for  any  man — ^watching  and  waiting. 
In  the  fen  region  and  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon  his  name  was  a  power. 
Men  there  looked  to  Cromwell.  In  England  times  were  like  those  for  a 
short  time  previous  to  our  great  war.  Men  saw  the  clouds  that  were  above 
the  political  horizon,  but  knew  not  when  they  would  shed  their  waters, 
and  far  less  that  blood  would  flow  as  freely  as  water,  fn  those  trouble- 
some times  Cromwell  grew  to  manhood's  estate — to  an  age  when  the  senses 
are  clear,  and  education  makes  every  action  qf  life  firm  as  the  adamantine 
rocks  that  guard  the  shores  of  the  old  homes  where  the  Puritans  of  New 
England  first  learned  the  value  of  liberty. 

The  crisis  came.  Charles  the  First  imposed  the  tax  known  as  ship 
money  without  the  consent  of  parliament,  and  fifty-five  shillings  and  five 
pence  was  the  sum  assessed  on  a  little  patch  of  land  in  the  parish  of 
Stoke  Mandeville,  the  property  of  John  Hampden,  who  was  the  cousin 
of  Oliver  Cromwell.  It  was  not  the  value  of  the  money — less  than  fifteen 
dollars  in  gold — ^but  the  principle  whether  the  king  had  the  right  to  tax 
the  people  without  the  consent  of  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
Consultation  was  held  with  Cromwell.  Payment  was  refused,  and  the 
nation  was  roused.  Cromwell  was  a  captain  in  the  parliamentary  army. 
The  battle  of  Edge  Hill  was  fought,  with  doubtful  results,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  Cromwell  began  to  show  itself.  He  alleged  that  they  were  put 
in  such  a  bad  plight  at  Edge  Hill,  because  the  soldiers  were  tapsters  and 
serving-men;  but  that  he  had  raised  a  glorious  regiment,  of  whom  he  said, 
*'  Not  a  man  swears  but  he  pays  his  twelve  pence ;  not  a  soldier  but  wha^ 
prays ;  and  with  these  he  was  always  on  the  side  of  victory." 

What  wonder  that  he  rose  ?  His  cousin  John  fell  fighting  at  Chalgrove 
Field.  Cromwell  passed  through  a  thousand  hair-breadth  escapes,  and 
when  Charles  the  First  had  become  a  martyr  to  the  absurd  doctrine  that 
kings  are  divine,  who  so  fit  to  take  charge  of  the  new  republic  as  the  &rmer 
of  St.  Ives? 

More  of  this  worthy  anon. 
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NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL  MECHANISM. 

BY  JAMES  B.  COLEMAN,  M.  D. 

IT  is  proposed  to  give,  in  a  few  papers,  some  observations  on  the  superi- 
ority of  natural  to  artificial  mechanism,  and  to  show  the  difficulties 
that  have  to  be  encountered  by  man  in  the  way  of  his  partial  success. 
Familiar  illustrations  will  be  used  in  explanation,  and  the  subject  pre- 
sented as  free  from  technicalities  as  possible. 

It  is  a  common  remark  of  those  conversant  with  mechanical  operations, 
that  a  model  machine,  or  a  machine  on  a  reduced  scale,  is  a  poor  indication 
of  the  value  of  another  constructed  on  the  same  plan,  but  of  greatly- 
extended  dimensions.  These  differences  have  been  so  frequently  observed, 
that  practical  mechanics  place  but  little  faith  in  working  models. 

In  a  small  machine  the  strength  of  material  is  in  greater  proportion  to 
the  forces  it  has  to  resist  than  in  larger,  and  hence  it  is  less  liable  to  break- 
age. Wood,  metals,  and  a  few  minerals  are  used  in  construction.  For 
ultimate  resistance  of  friction  and  force,  resort  is  had  to  hard  minerals  and 
steel.  In  constructing  a  working  model,  the  small  amount  of  material 
and  labor  required,  induce  the  builder  to  use  steel  and  hard  wood,  and  to 
givQ,  it  a  proportionately  more  accurate  and  higher  finish.  Although  build- 
ing each  part  to  a  prescribed  scale,  that  bears  a  true  proportion  to  the 
larger  machine,  still  the  strength  of  parts  is  generally  in  favor  of  the  model. 
The  cohesive  attraction  of  the  materials,  in  each  of  the  parts  that  compose 
the  work,  is  not  interfered  with  by  the  gravitation  or  momentum  of  the 
body,  as  in  more  ponderous  engines.  Neither  are  flaws,  or  imperfections 
in  material,  so  likely  to  occur.  While  there  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  the 
minuteness  in  which  a  model  may  be  constructed,  the  metals  being  capable 
of  almost  infinite  attenuation,  and  still  preserving  all  their  mechanical 
characteristics,  there  is,  in  large  machines,  a  point  beyond  which  materials 
break  down  under  their  own  weight,  even  if  intended  for  a  state  of  rest, 
and  another,  and  still  nearer  point,  when  they  are  not  in  motion.  A  steel 
wire  can  support  only  a  certain  weight,  and  can  be  stretched  only  between 
two  determined  points  without  breaking,  these  points  being  placed  where  the 
weight  of  wire  that  stretches  between  them  is  less  than  the  weight  necessary 
to  pull  it  apart.  A  beam  may  have  sufficient  strength  to  support  a  given 
weight,  but  a  few  reciprocating  motions  will  break  it  asunder.  Hence  in 
large  constructions,  other  elements  must  be  taken  into  account. 

Afler  giving  to  the  model  the  strongest  materials  and  most  careful  work- 
manship, to  guard  it  in  a  superior  degree  against  friction  and  breakage, 
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the  next  point  to  examine  is  the  effect  of  inertia  and  momenttim.  Small 
bodies  are  easily  set  in  motion,  and  when  in  motion  easily  checked.  A 
flea  will  suddenly  give  a  prodigious  leap,  and  as  suddenly  alight.  His 
muscles  and  viscera  are  delicately  organized,  and  concussion  of  his  small 
brain  would  be  disastrous  to  vitality.  Yet  he  starts  and  stops  with  impunity. 
Taking  the  weight  of  a  running  horse  to  be  one  thousand  pounds,  and  that 
of  a  flea  the  twentieth  part  of  a  grain,  the  difference  in  their  leap,  in  pro- 
portion to  weight,  is  as  thirty  millions  four  hundred  thousand  feet  to  twenty- 
two  feet,  which  is  the  stride  of  a  good  running  horse.  If  the  race-horse 
were  to  leap  proportionately  to  the  flea,  which  makes  with  ease  two  feet  at 
a  spring,  the  horse  would  take,  at  one  spring,  five  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  miles,  and  with  five  jumps,  make  more  than  the  circuit  of 
the  globe.  What  would  be  the  starting  velocj^y  of  such  a  spring,  and 
what  form  of  matter  could  withstand  the  shock  1  Now  in  this  almost 
ludicrous  contrast  of  extremes  lies  much  of  the  mystery  of  small  and  large 
machines.  A  small  body,  composed  of  a  few  atoms  pf  matter,  when  set 
in  motion,  carries  all  its  particles  along  with  it  under  the  same  attraction, 
atom  for  atom,  as  exists  in  larger  bodies.  The  force  that  impels  the  small 
body  is  not  so  distant  from  the  extreme  atoms  to  be  moved  as  in  the  larger 
mass,  hence  the  breaking  away  of  parts  is  not  to  be  expected,  all  move 
suddenly  and  easily  together,  and  the  motion  is  commtmicated,  practically, 
to  the  entire  mass  at  once ;  whilst  in  the  larger  body  the  part  on  which  the 
power  falls  gives  way,  and  the  other  parts  follow  in  perceptible  time.  A 
sudden  blow  on  a  large  mass  will  indent  the  part  struck  without  commimi- 
cating  sensible  motion  to  the  whole  body. 

Difficulty  attends  the  sudden  arrest  of  motion  in  large  masses ;  momen- 
tum being  as  difficult  to  manage  as  inertia.  The  same  amount  of  power 
being  necessary  to  arrest  a  great  mass  suddenly  as  has  been  accumulated  in 
giving  it  velocity ;  observe  the  difficulty  in  stopping  a  train  of  cars  or 
snubbing  a  vessel  at  a  wharf,  a  cannon  ball  in  its  flight,  or  a  fly-wheel  at 
speed.  The  crushing  effects  of  these  are  equalled  only  by  the  time  and 
force  required  to  put  them  in  motion. 

The  difficulty  of  calculating  the  momentimi,  in  many  operations  of 
machinery,  is  the  cause  of  failure.  Cranks  and  walking  beams  are  broken, 
and  parts  separated,  or  destroyed  by  concussions.  These  evils,  so  common 
in  large  engines,  seldom  occur  in  models.  House's  telegraph  machine, 
after  having  been  thoroughly  examined  by  a  commission  of  learned  and 
skilled  engineers,  was  pronounced  capable  to  perform  its  intended  purpose, 
but  would  be  defective  in  endurance.  It  was  positively  asserted  by  them 
that  its  rapid  reciprocating  action  would  batter  it  to  pieces.  These  were 
steamboat  and  locomotive  engineers,  experienced  in  the  movements  of 
large  masses.  Thus  one  would  have  judged  of  sewing  machines,  if  his 
observation  had  been  confined  to  steam-engines,  and  mill-work.  House's 
telegraph  and  sewing  machines  work  well ;  they  are  small,  and  may  be 
classed  in  the  category  of  models. 


LAWS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  TRADE. 


CONTRACTS. 

BY  JUDGE  REED. 


ALL  the  avocations  of  life  which  are  strictly  commercial  are  subject  to 
certain  rules  and  usages.  The  more  advanced  the  civilization  of  a 
people,  the  more  varied  are  the  application  of  those  rules  and  usages. 
The  greater  number  of  the  legal  maxims  which  governs  the  gigantic  com- 
merce of  this  century  gr«w  into  shape  and  stability  when  commerce  was 
young,  and  traffic  slight.  As  the  material  wealth  of  the  people  grew,  and 
communication  between  nations  became  easy,  questions  more  frequently 
arose  demanding  the  application  of  these  old  rules  regulating  the  inter- 
course of  traders. 

To  apply  these  rules,  courts  were  established,  and  resort  was  had  to  them 
to  settle  the  questions  that  arose  between  the  parties  engaged  in  barter  and 
exchange.  The  decisions  of  these  courts  were  preserved  in  books  of 
reports,  until  they  have  grown  to  a  great  bulk  of  learning,  which  even  the 
lawyer  can  hardly  hope  to  master  in  all  its  details.  It  was  so  in  Rome, 
when  the  decisions  of  the  emperor  and  decrees  of  the  senate  grew  so 
extensive  that  they  were  almost  useless,  until  Tribonian,  a  lawyer  of  that 
time,  by  appointment  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  made  a  digest  of  the 
principles  which  these  numerous  decisions  contained. 

Now  I  do  not  expect  in  these  articles  on  commercial  law  to  make 
"every  man  his  own  lawyer,"  but,  in  as  plain  a  manner  as  I  can  employ, 
to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  those  general  principles  governing  business 
transactions,  which  every  business  man  should  be  acquainted  with.  In- 
deed, in  many  instances,  I  shall  rather  show  the  benefit  of  prudent  counsel 
from  men  learned  in  the  law,  as  a  preventive  of  litigation.  Every  lawyer's 
experience  has  been,  that  it  is  not  the  want  of  legal  information,  but 
ignorance  of  the  necessity  of  having  competent  counsel  at  the  right  time, 
or  neglect  in  seeking  it,  which  keeps  the  courts  open,  and  engenders  law- 
suits, with  all  their  attendant  expenditiure  of  time  and  money  and  bad 
feeling.  Some  of  the  maxims  of  law  are  so  easily  applied,  that  no  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  them  can  err;  while  others  depend  so  much  upon 
circumstances,  that  only  those  whose  business  it  is  to  apply  these  rules  can 
safely  give  an  opinion  upon  the  law  governing  the  particular  case. 

The  foundation  of  commercial  law  is  the  law  of  contract.  The  term 
contract  is  one  of  vast  extent.  It  covers  almost  every  bi^siness  act  of  a 
man's  life.  You  go  into  a  store,  and  bargain  for  a  penknife :  it  is  a  con- 
tract. You  hire  a  horse  of  a  livery  keeper  at  so  much  a  day :  it  is  a  con- 
tract.    You  buy  a  ticket  on  a  railway  car :  it  is  a  contract.     You  rent  a 
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pew  in  a  church:  it  is  a  contract.  These  are  all  contracts  with  the  obli- 
gations on  each  side,  which  every  party  to  a  contract  incurs. 

Blackstone  defines  a  contract  to  be  an  agreement  between  two  or  more 
persons  to  do  or  not  to  do  a  particular  thing  for  a  consideration.  ''  It  takes 
two  to  make  a  bargain/'  is  the  popular  maxim.  It  means  that  there  must 
be  an  agreement — a  meeting  of  minds;  a  proposition  on  one  side,  and  an 
acceptance  of  the  very  terms  offered  on  the  other  side,  before  there  is  any^ 
binding  contract.  There  must  be  an  assent.  If  a  man  makes  an  offer  by 
letter,  and  another  accepts  it,  but  with  a  qualification  that  certain  terms 
would  be  afterwards  arranged,  this  was  no  contract,  because  he  did  not 
assent  to  the  terms  of  the  propositiim.  When  a  man  puUishes  that  he 
will  do  certain  things  on  certain  terms,  and  another  orders  it  done  without , 
saying  any  thing  about  the  price,  he  is  presumed  to  assent  to  it.  If  the 
publisher  of  a  newspaper  places  distinctly  in  the  usual  place  of  his  paper 
his  terms  of  advertising,  one  who  orders  advertising  is  regarded  as  assent- 
ing to  the  published  terms. 

.  There  are  cases  where  the  reply  to  a  proposition  varies  the  terais  of  the 
offer.  Now  there  is  no  contract  in  mcki  a  case;  but  the  person  who  made 
the  offer  may  change  it  to  suit  the  answer,  aad  then  there  is  a  contract. 
But  if  a  party  reject  a  proposition  in  whole  or  ya  part,  he  cannot,  unless 
the  offer  is  renewed,  accept  it  afterwards,  and  hold  the  party  to  the  con- 
tract. If  Smith  offers  to  sell  Jones  one  hundred  tons  of  hay  at  fifteen 
dollars  a  ton,  and  Jones  replies  by  saying  that  he  will  take  seventy-five 
tons  at  that  price,  there  is  no  contract  binding  upon  the  parties,  nor  would 
there  be  if,  after  sending  that  answer,  Jones  had  immediately  sent  word  that 
he  would  accept  the  original  proposition,  unless  Smith  renewed  the  offer. 

This  question  of  assent  frequently  arises  where  a  man  gives  a  letter  of 
credit,  or  guarantees  another  against  loss  on  account  of  goods  sold  to  a 
third  party.  There  must  be  an  acceptance  of  the  guarantee.  This  may 
be  implied  or  expressed.  If  one  goes  with  a  purchaser,  and  says  to  the 
seller,  "Furnish  him  with  goods,  and  I  will  guarantee  the  payment,"  and 
the  seller  thereupon  furnishes  the  goods,  this  would  be  a  sufficient  accept- 
ance of  the  guarantee,  and  a  su£&ciait  notice  to  the  guarantor.  But  if  the 
guarantee  were  for  a  future  operation,  or  for  an  uncertain  amount  of  goods 
to  be  furnished,  there  should  be  a  distinct  notice  of  accef^ance.  A  gave 
B  a  writing,  guaranteeing  to  him  payment  for  sdl  goods  which  he  should 
furnish  C  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  doikrs,  if  C  should  fail  to  pay 
at  the  end  of  three  years.  C  purchased  goods  of  B  occasionally  during 
the  next  six  months.  Twelve  months  from  the  time  the  guarantee  was 
made,  C  became  insolvent,  and  never  paid  for  the  goods.  No  notice  was 
ever  given  to  A  of  the  acceptance  of  the  guarantee  by  B,  nor  was  any 
notice  given  to  him  of  the  amount  of  the  debt  due  from  C  for  the  goods 
until  two  years  from  the  time  of  the  guarantee.  It  was  held  by  the  court 
that  B  could  not  hold  A  responsible,  not  having  given  A  notice  of  the 
acceptance  in  a  reasonable  time. 
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There  are  two  ways  of  making  an  agreement,  by  words,  either  with  or 
without  writing.  If  the  agreement  is  in  writing,  then  it  must  be  construed 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  written  instrument.  Any  other  words  spoken 
at  the  time  the  contract  was  made,  but  not  incorporated  in  the  writings  are 
of  no  effect.  When  parties  make  a  written  contract,  they  should  be  careful 
to  incorporate  every  thing  in  the  contract.  For  instance :  if  Jones  and 
Smith  enter  into  a  written  contract  that  Jones  shall  furnish  Smith  with  one 
hundred  bushels  of  com  at  seventy-five  cents  a  bushel.  Now  if  it  was 
understood  by  unwritten  words  that  this  corn  should  be  white  or  yellow, 
or  if  of  one  or  the  other  of  those  kinds,  a  certain  deduction  should  be 
made,  no  court  would  allow  evidence  of  such  understanding  to  come  into 
the  case;  but  would  hold  the  parties  to  the  strict  terms  of  the  written 
agreement.  This  applies,  as  I  said,  to  words  spoken  at  the  time  the 
written  contract  was  made.  But  if  (rfter  the  contract  is  made,  the  parties 
should  choose  to  change  it,  and  they  for  a  sufficient  consideration — ^which 
I  will  hereafter  explain — do  agree  to  change  it  by  unwritten  words,  that 
would  be  good. 

The  practical  rule  to  be  deduced  from  these  principles  is  this:  Use  ink 
and  paper  whenever  you  make  any  contract  of  sufficient  importance  to  sue 
upon.  Incorporate  all  the  particulars  of  the  contract  in  your  written 
agreement,  for  the  opposite  party  can  Tiold  you  to  the  very  terms  of  the 
paper.  Having  done  this,  you  know  where  you  stand,  and  your  contract 
is  not  liable  to  be  misstated  when  you  come  to  enforce  it,  like  a  mere 
verbal  contract,  by  a  person  who  depends  entirely  upon  his  recollection 
of  the  contract,  and  whose  interest  it  is  to  have  a  deceptive  memory. 


MATRIMONIAL. 

BY  THOlklAS  MACKELLAR. 


AN  angel  always  dwells  beneath  the  roof 
Where,  in  her  virtue,  a  sweet  wife  fulfils 

Her  gentle  duties;  and  unnumber'd  ills 
From  that  love-guarded  precinct  keep  aloof. 
"The  man  who  finds  a  wife,"  'twas  said  of  old, 
"Finds  something  good,*'  and  so  I  always  hold. 

The  bachelor  is  a  nondescript — (I  beg 
His  pardon,  but  it's  true) — quite  out  of  place. 
He  seems  to  me,  among  our  loving  race; 

Unfinish'd,  like  a  chair  that  lacks  a  leg — 
A  knife  without  a  fork — a  book  unbound— 

A  lonely  traveller  on  a  lonesome  way. 
Who,  faint  and  sad,  looks  wistfully  around, 
But  from  the  sun  of  love  receives  no  cheering  ray. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


INTRODUCTION. 


LET  cordial  New-Years'  greeting  for  1870,  and  the  new  magazine,  go 
out  together;'*  and,  with  them,  hearty  thanks  to  all  who  have  given 
lis  cheerful  words  and  helpful  deeds  in  the  year  that  is  past. 

We  cannot  feel  like  a  stranger,  and  we  are  almost  certain  that  the 
thousands  of  friends  who  welcomed  our  paper  will  recognize  us  now. 
Though  we  come  in  a  different  form,  our  heart  is  the  same;  while  the 
magazine  is,  in  every  respect,  an  improvement.  For  our  new  enterprise 
we  solicit  the  kindly  interest  of  our  friends.  In  yoiu:  holiday  pleasures  do 
not  forget  the  fevors  that  will  brighten  our's.  You  will  have  our  best 
energies  and  untiring  labors.  We  look  for  your  personal  efforts  and 
influence. 

To  the  contents  of  the  magazine  we  would  respectfully  direct  your 
attention.  It  shall  stand  alone  upon  its  own  merits.  The  first  number 
must  be  imperfect  at  best;  but,  after  making  due  allowance,  we  believe  our 
friends  will  say,  well  done.  Deal  charitably  with  us ;  and  may  the  new  year 
be  one  of  gladness  and  prosperity  to  you  all.     Please  read  the  prospectus. 


THE  MANHOOD   OF  AMERICA. 

DID  any  enterprise  ever  ask  support  from  a  grander  constituency  than 
the  manhood  of  America?  Manhood,  in  its  common  signification, 
is  a  word  that  carries  with  it  more  of  elevating  and  manly  sentiment  than 
almost  any  other  we  could  have  used.  But  the  manhood  of  America  sig- 
nifies as  much  more  than  this  as  the  name  means  more  than  that  of  any 
other  country.  If  it  is  cause  for  pardonable  pride  to  say,  "  I  am  an 
American  cirizen,"  then  assuredly  he  who  can  truthfully  say  I  belong  to 
the  manhood  of  the  race,  and  to  that  part  of  it  living  under  a  government 
that  has  done  more  to  ennoble  man  than  any  other  that  ever  existed,  may 
indeed  feel  that  he  belongs  to  no  mean  order  of  nobility,  and  that  for  him 
there  is  truth  and  power  in  the  name,  Manhood  of  America. 

We  found  it  somewhat  difficult  to  decide  between  "Young  Men  of  the 
Age"  and  "Manhood  of  America",  in  choosing  one  of  them  for  a  part 
of  the  magazine  name.  The  first  seemed  somewhat  restrictive,  limiting  it 
to  young  men  alone.  This  we  wished  to  avoid  without  going  into,  another 
danger,  namely,  making  it  too  general.  We  wanted  a  field  whose  botodaries 
could  be  set, — z,  purpose  that  could  be  defined.  We  wished  to  dedicate  the 
magazine  to  the  strong  and  active  element  of  the  country  without  con- 
^v\m^^  it  to  any  one  age  or  class;  and  it  seemed  to  us  that  this  title  was 
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sufficiently  comprehensive  and  definite,  and  that,  unhackneyed  as  it  is 
there  was  force  and  manliness  both  in  the  sound  and  sentiment  of  it.  I« 
we  were  to  publish  a  magazine  at  all  it  must  be  one  of  living  thoughts 
and  practical  truths ;  entertaining,  elevating,  and  valuable ;  drawing  from 
sources  the  purest  and  richest  in  the  departments  of  literature,  history, 
biography,  science  and  laws.  The  whole  fresh  and  sparkling  with  vigor  and 
enthusiasm  of  youth,  united  with  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  riper  years. 
This,  too,  is  in  keeping  with  the  name,  for  it  must  result  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  more  perfect,  because  a  more  intelligent  manhood. 

Drawing  strength  from  the  encouragement  already  given,  Beecher's 
Magazine  is  dedicated  to  the  mianhood  of  America.  This  does  not  exclude 
womanhood,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  broad  enough  to  include  it.  We 
know,  hy  experience,  the  labor  and  skill  that  is  required  in  a  publication 
that  will  command  the  support  of  the  public.  But  we  have  no  desire  to 
turn  aside  on  this  account.  We  are  rather  stimulated  to  greater  effort  by 
the  difficulties  to  be  encountered.  Time  and  money,  labor  and  energy,  will 
be  given  freely  to  make  this  the  best — as  it  is  the  cheapest — ^magazine  pub- 
lished, and  that  it  may  be  worthy  the  support  of  the  Manhood  of  America. 


WHAT  AM   I  TO  BE? 

THIS  is  an  important  question  for  all,  but  it  has  a  special  pertinency  to 
the  young.  The  problem  of  their  personal  destiny,  in  the  causes 
which  will  determine  it,  is  not  yet  solved.  What  sort  of  men  or  women 
they  will  be,  what  position  they  will  occupy,  and  what  part  they  will  act  in 
the  after-history  of  life,  are  questions  as  yet  held  in  reserve.  Being  in  the 
commencement  of  their  journey,  they  have  before  them  the  programme  of 
the  coming  future. 

The  child  is  the  man  in  embryo,  and  the  man  is  but  the  child  matured. 
What  the  one  />,  usually  decides  what  the  other  will  be.  Here  is  a  lad  of 
ten  years.  How  will  he  appear  in  adult  age?  What  position  will  he  fill? 
What  attainments  will  he  possess?  What  wiU  be  his  habits  and  character 
as  then  formed?  Will  he  be  an  industrious,  competent,  virtuous,  and  well 
furnished  man,  or  an  indolent,  helpless,  incompetent,  and  useless  being? 
God  has  established  a  connection  between  the  earlier  and  later  periods  of 
life  that  we  can  no  more  change  than  we  can  tear  the  stars  from  their  posi- 
tions in  space.   Childhood  and  youth  form  the  elementary  basis  of  manhood . 

It  is  the  sad  misfortune  and  fault  with  a  great  many  young  people  that 
they  do  not  see  this  truth  in  season  to  profit  by  it ;  yet  in  after-years  they 
will  see  it,  and  in  after  years  they  will  feel  its  power.  There  is  no  dodging 
it,  and  no  changing  it.  Later  years  may  regret  the  follies  of  the  earlier 
period ;  but  this  does  not  recover  the  peiiod,  or  by  any  means  remedy  all 
its  entailed  evils.  Recollect  this,  yonog  man,  you  who  have  a  future  of 
honor  to  secure,  or  of  disgrace  to  suffer.  First,  be  right  in  the  foundation 
principles  of  life,  and  then  be  what  you  are  with  all  your  might. 
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BATTLING  AGAINST  ODDS. 

BY  HELEN  POWER. 

CHAPTER  III. 

THE  GAMING-TABLE  AND  DISSECTING  ROOM. 

THE  muslin  curtains  shading  two  narrow  windows  were  parted,  and, 
though  long  past  midnight,  there  was  as  yet  no  appearance  of  the 
coming  day.  It  was  a  neat  little  third-story  room,  which  at  this  hour, 
seen  by  the  dim,  uncertain  light  that  a  single  lamp  afforded,  wore  a 
gloomy,  cheerless  appearance.  Stretched  at  full  length  on  a  bed  in  on« 
corner  fts  only  occupant  lay  sleeping,  and,  if  one  might  judge  from  his 
heavy,  irregular  breathing,  his  dreams  were  any  thing  but  pleasant  ones. 
At  intervals  he  would  start,  mutter  something  incoherently,  and  again 
relapse  into  the  same  kind  of  uneasy  slumber.  The  lamp  flickered  and 
burned  dimmer,  casting  strange,  fitful  shadows  across  the  floor,  and  im- 
parting a  ghastly  appearance  to  the  stem,  white  face  of  the  sleeper ;  while 
the  only  sound  breaking  upon  the  stillness  was  the  sad  moan  of  the  wind 
as  it  rattled  the  casement.  But  suddenly  he  started  up,  and  looked  wildly 
around  him,  as  if  uncertain  whether  he  were  yet  dreaming,  and  sat  for  a 
few  moments  with  his  head  resting  on  his  hands;  then,  springing  to  his 
feet,  flung  back  the  dark  hair  from  his  broad,  high  forehead,  and  paced  up 
and  down  the  room  with  rapid  strides. 

** Is  it  all  a  horrid  dream?"  he  muttered,  pressing  his  hands  upon  his 
burning  temples  as  if  to  recall  his  scattered  senses;  then,  thrusting  his 
hand  into  his  pocket,  he  drew  out  a  purse,  and  gazed  horror-stricken.  It 
was  indeed  real,  for  every  shilling  was  gone;  there  was  not  as  much  left 
as  would  buy  him  a  glass  of  porter.  He  had  awakened  to  find  a  horrible 
reality  in  the  thought  which  had  haunted  his  dreams.     Slowly,  one  by  one, 
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he  recalled  the  events  of  the  night.  How,  strangely  affected  by  wine,  he 
yielded  again  to  the  persuasions  of  his  unprincipled  companion,  and  sought 
the  gaming-table. 

No  friendly  voice  was  near  to  warn  him ;  perhaps  if  there  had  been,  he 
was  too  excited  to  listen  to  reason.  Reckless  of  consequences  he  had 
played  on  till  his  purse  contained  but  five  guineas  more,  -which  he  emptied 
on  the  table,  staked  and — lost.  An  hour  later,  he  had  risen  from  the  table, 
written  an  order  on  a  London  bank  for  ;£5o,  tossed  it  to  Hardy  and  stag- 
gered from  the  room. 

*' I  am  ruined,  merciful  heaven!  ruined!'*  He  repeated  the  last  word 
several  times  mechanically,  and  sinking  into  a  chair,  groaned  aloud. 
**What  shall  I  do?'*  he  asked  himself  in  the  bitterness  of  despair;  "star- 
vation or  self-destruction  alone  is  before  me,  which  shall  I  choose?  Oh, 
wretched,  wretched  fool  1  that  I  am,  what  can  I  do  but  curse  the  folly  that 
has  led  me  on  to  ruin?'* 

Frank  Linley  was  the  only  child  and  idol  of  his  widowed  mother,  who 
had  spen^  her  all  to  enable  him  to  complete  his  college  course,  and  he  knew 
it  was  only  by  the  strictest  economy  she  could  subsist  during  his  absence. 
His  father  had  been  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  in  which  his  mother  then 
resided,  but  had  died  many  years  previous,  leaving  only  a  small  annuity 
for  the  support  of  his  widow  and  child. 

The  still  youthful  face  of  his  mother  arose  before  him,  so  meek,  patient, 
and  gentle,  and  he  thought  of  the  untiring  devotion  with  which  she  had 
watched  over  him,  such  as  a  mother  alone  can  feel,  whose  love  has  been 
lavished  on  one  object ;  then  how  he  had  looked  forth  into  the  mystic  future 
with  all  the  fervor  of  a  youthful  imagination,  picturing  to  himself  the  time 
when  by  his  own  exertions  he  could  provide  her  a  home. 

This  had  been  his  first  and  greatest  aim  in  life,  for  it  he  had  applied 
himself  diligently  to  his  studies,  overcoming  all  difficulties  for  her  sake,  had 
pored  over  musty  volumes,  night  after  night  in  his  silent,  lonely  lodgings, 
with  her  loved  face  ever  before  him,  urging  him  on  to  exertion.  Parting 
with  him  had  been  a  severe  trial,  but  she  bore  up  bravely  under  it ;  spoke 
cheerfully  of  his  absence,  his  approaching  journey,  and  dwelt  upon  the 
time  when  he  would  return,  a  physician  laden  with  college  honors.  Not 
one  word  of  the  weary  months,  which  must  intervene  before  they  would 
meet  again — of  the  lonely  fireside  his  presence  had  so  brightened ;  and  now 
all  these  thoughts  which  he  had  dwelt  on  in  the  past,  retiuned  only  to 
madden  him,  and  made  the  blow  greater  than  any  personal  considerations 
could  have  done. 

All  the  hard  saved  money,  the  many  comforts  given  up  for  his  sake,  and 
his  own  hard  study  were  thrown  away.  Oh,  the  irrevocable  past !  If  we 
could  only  live  our  lives  over  again,  in  place  of  the  many  shortcomings, 
youthful  follies,  harsh  and  hasty  words  so  often  repented  of;  how  many 
noble  deeds  would  be  enacted,  how  much  greater  and  better,  truer  to  our- 
selves and  others  we  would  be. 
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The  morning  was  cold  and  raw,  while  heavy  clouds  betokened  an 
approaching  snow-storm,  and  a  keen  northwester  blew  full  in  his  face  as 
he  passed  down  the  steps  into  the  street,  which  was  silent  and  deserted. 
Some  of  the  lamps  had  gone  out,  and  the  others  flared  and  flickered  in  the 
wind  drearily.  A  solitary  watchman  pacing  up  and  down,  a  few  squares 
farther  on,  called  out  ''three  o'clock,"  as  the  student  passed  him.  Frank 
buttoned  up  his  overcoat  and  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  for  the 
damp  air  chilled  him. 

There  is  no  hour  so  cheerless,  no  hour  which  exerts  such  a  strange, 
depressing  influence  upon  the  spirits,  as  that  between  midnight  and  the 
dawn;  when  all  nature  seems  sinking  into  a  deeper  repose  than  in  the 
earlier  watches  of  the  night.  And  nowhere  is  this  felt  more  sensibly  than 
in  a  large  bustling  city  like  London,  whose  very  life  seems  ebbing  away. 
It  is  the  time  for  those  who  shrink  from  the  bright  sunshine  to  steal  forth 
from  their  hiding-places,  as  the  police  worn  out  by  the  night's  watching 
are  less  vigilant,  and  wish  for  the  break  of  day  to  release  them  from  their 
post  of  duty.  Frank  drew  his  hands  from  his  pockets,  and  folded  them 
tightly  across  his  breast;  the  hour  and  scene  were  any  thing  but  enlivening 
and  seemed  not  to  be  without  their  effect  on  him,  for  he  hurried  on  each 
moment  faster,  the  dark  houses  faintly  discernible  by  the  dim  lamp-light, 
throwing  their  gloomy  shadows  over  him. 

A  few  drays  were  rattling  over  the  pavements  in  the  more  public  streets 
even  at  this  early  hour;  but  he  heeded  neither  them  nor  the  pedestrians; 
sometimes  a  poor  mechanic  passed  him  early  going  to  his  daily  toil,  or 
oflener  a  drunkard  staggering  along,  singing  bacchanalian  songs  after  a 
night  of  carousing  and  debauchery,  and  it  was  not  long  ere  the  sttident 
found  himself  in  front  of  the  long  line  of  buildings  belonging  to  the  medical 
college.  Here  all  was  silent  and  dark ;  not  a  single  light  to  be  seen  in  any 
of  the  numerous  windows.  He  passed  up  the  steps  and  mechanically  rang 
the  bell,  scarcely  knowing  what  brought  him  hither,  lurged  perhaps  to  keep 
moving  by  a  restless  feeling  of  pain ;  waited  and  listened,  but  no  one  came 
to  answer  his  summons.  Once  more  he  pulled  the  bell-handle,  and  was 
about  to  turn  away  when  his  attention  was  arrested  by  a  hollow  noise  as  of 
footsteps  echoing  through  the  long  stone  passages.  The  shufiling  sound 
approached  nearer,  a  key  was  turned  in  the  lock,  the  bolts  flew  back,  and 
the  janitor  appeared  with  his  nightcap  on,  holding  a  lamp  in  one  hand,  and 
the  door-handle  in  the  other.  He  was  a  small,  wiry-looking  man  with 
sharp  features  and  keen  gray  eyes,  clad  in  a  suit  of  threadbare  black, 
resembling  a  poor  curate  in  dress,  and  looked  very  sleepy  and  cross,  at 
being  so  unseasonably  disturbed,  as  he  held  the  light  up  to  the  intruder's 
face;  but  in  a  moment  his  hard  features  relaxed  into  something  like  a 
smile. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Frank,  is  that  you?  I'm  afraid  I  kept  you  waiting  some  time, 
but  I  was  so  sound  asleep  that  I  did  not  hear  you  ring  at  first.  This  is  such 
an  unusual  hour  for  visitors  that  I " 
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*' No  matter/*  answered  the  young  student,  stepping  into  the  hall,  "I 
wish  to  finish  the  subject  I  began  yesterday  before  the  college  opens:  be  so 
kind' as  to* give  me  a  light/' 

A  whiff  of  cold  air  nearly  extinguished  the  lamp  and  made  them  both 
shiver,  as  the  janitor  shut  the  door,  and  Frank  stood  absently  watching 
him  as  he  carefully  secured  the  heavy  iron  fastenings,  almost  doubting 
w*hether  it  were  the  same  entrance  he  had  passed  through  so  many  times 
and  under  such  different  circumstances.  At  last  the  old  man  turned  away 
shaking  with  cold,  and  shuffled  along  the  passage,  opened  a  door  on  the 
right  hand  side  and  entered  one  of  the  lecture  rooms  followed  by  his  com- 
panion, took  a  lamp  from  the  large  marble-carved  mantel,  lighted  it  in 
silent:e  and  then  went  out.  Frank  remained  leaning  against  the  wall  until 
after  the  echo  of  the  janitor's  footsteps  had  died  away,  gazing  listlessly 
around  the  large  empty  apartment.  There  stood  the  long  rows  of  benches, 
the  professor's  chair,  and  gloomy  shadows  lay  in  the  corners  and  across 
the  polished  oaken  floor. 

There  was  the  fireless  grate  wherein  lay  the  ashes  of  the  last  night's  fire: 
a  few  hours  since  a  party  of  merry  students  had  collected  beside  the  glow- 
ing coals.  Vanished  were  the  gay  faces,  and  of  the  blazing  coals  but  a 
few  blackened  embers  remained;  everyi^'here  in  this  gloomy  building, 
solitude  reigned  supreme. 

He  took  up  the  lamp  and  went  out  by  a  back  door,  passed  through  a 
long,  narrow  passage  down  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  and  found  himself  in  the 
dissecting  room ;  a  long,  narrow  apartment.  As  well  as  could  be  seen  by 
the  dim  light  it  seemed  of  interminable  length,  for  the  farther  end  lay  in 
impenetrable  shadow,  and  a  rush  of  putrid  air  made  the  lamp  flicker  and 
an  involuntary  shudder  pass  over  him. 

Frank  like  most  students  had  become  hardened  by  habit  to  scenes  like 
this,  yet  there  was  something  very  horrible,  even  to  him,  in  the  dark, 
noisome  apartment  with  its  long  rows  of  tables,  most  of  them  covered  with 
white  sheeting,  stretching  on  into  obscurity,  while  here  and  there  where 
the  coverings  had  been  misplaced  the  lamp-light  fell  upon  a  ghastly  grin- 
ning skull  or  mutilated  limb ;  and  his  hand,  which  had  so  often  firmly  held 
the  scalp)el,  trembled  as  he  raised  the  sheet  which  hid  their  last  subject  from 
view. 

"Confound  it,"  he  muttered  between  his  set  teeth,  *'my  nervous  system 
is  completely  upset ;  one  might  think  I  was  a  timid  school -boy.  What  a 
fool  I  was  to  come  here  at  such  an  hour.  A  strange  place  to  raise  one's 
spirits,"  with  a  hollow  laugh,  he  tur^ied  quickly:  it  seemed  to  be  answered 
mockingly  from  the  darkness  behind. 

"Miserable  fool,  weak,  miserable  fool  that  I  have  been,"  he  exclaimed, 
striking  his  forehead  fiercely;  "I  shall  go  mad  if  I  stay  in  this  infernal 
place  any  longer." 

"  What  is  that?"  He  was  erect  now,  his  head  bent  slightly  forward,  listen- 
ing eagerly.     All  was  silent  as  the  grave.     He  had  certainly  heard  son\e- 
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thing,  it  could  not  have  been  imagination :  now  his  own  rapid  breathing 
alone  broke  the  terrible  stillness.  The  strange  noise  was  repeated  a 
moment  after, — once,  twice,  three  times:  what  could  it  be?  Holding  the 
lamp  higher  he  advanced  quickly  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  and  was 
surprised  to  find  a  small  postern  door  at  the  extreme  end  thickly  studded 
with  iron  nails,  which  he  had  never  observed  before.  He  turned  the 
handle  with  the  intention  of  finding  where  it  led,  but  it  would  not  open, 
and  on  closer  inspection  he  found  it  had  heavy  iron  fastenings  There  was 
no  repetition  of  the  noise ;  but  shortly  afterwards  a  door  creaked  on  its 
hinges,  a  glimmer  of  li^ht  flashed  through  the  keyhole,  and  he  recognized 
the  janitor's  voice  in  an  even  more  shrill,  discordant  tone  than  usual,  say- 
ing, **Is  that  you,  Sim?**  There  was  a  gruff  answer,  just  distinct  enough 
to  reach  his  ears,  which  seemed  to  be  satisfactory,  for  an  outer  door  was 
unlocked  immediately,  and  there  were  heavy  steps  in  what  might  have 
been  a  passage.  A  key  grated  in  the  lock  of  the  little  postern  door:  and 
the  student  drew  back  in  the  shadow  as  it  opened,  admitting  a  large,  heavily 
built  man,  with  a  hat  slouched  over  Jiis  face,  and  a  long  sack,  which  seemed 
to  contain  some  heavy  substance,  slung  across  his  shoulder,  who  started  at 
the  sight  of  a  strange  figure ;  but  re-assured  by  something  the  janitor  said, 
entered  and  threw  his  burden  on  a  table  with  an  oath. 

**  A  pretty  hour  to  rouse  a  person  out  of  his  bed,*'  remarked  the  janitor, 
snappishly;  "I'd  advise  you  not  to  make  a  practice  of  coming  out  so  near 
morning." 

**Hi  come  has  soon  as  hi  could,"  the  man  answered  with  a  half-muttered 
curse,  but  added  with  a  chuckle,  which  fell  very  disagreeably  on  Frank's 
ears  as  he  untied  the  sack:  ** Guess  yer  wrong  there,  Mister  Janitor:  hit 
be  the  vary  blink  hof  the  night  when  the  beaks  is  least  like  ter  get  scent 
hof  a  cove." 

''Make  haste, — I'm  cold,"  said  the  janitor. 

"Blast  the  string,  hit's  in  an  'ard  knot,  but  hi'll  fim  it,"  drawing  a  knife 
from  his  pocket  as  he  spoke.  '*  "Thare  'tis,  and  a  better  one  hi  never 
brought  hafore."  The  fellow  raised  the  sack  and  emptied  it  of  its  con- 
tents. 

The  student  approached  and  gazed  with  undefinable  feelings  on  the 
corpse  of  a  handsome  boy  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  with  limbs  full  and 
rounded,  and  every  appearance  of  having  died  while  in  perfect  health. 
He  raised  his  eyes  from  the  body  to  the  man's  face  as  he  stood  there  bar- 
gaining with  the  janitor  about  the  price,  and  thought  he  had  never  seen  a 
more  villanous  expression  of  countenance.  His  eyes  deep  set,  black  and 
piercing,  were  surmounted  by  shaggy  eyebrows,  and  glistened  even  through 
the  shade  which  a  broad-brimmed  hat  cast  over  them ;  the  lower  part  of 
the  face  being  hidden  by  a  profusion  of  coarse,  matted  beard,  which  some- 
what concealed  the  heavy  hanging  jaw  that  gave  to  the  whole  visage  an 
05Cpression  of  sullen,  bull-dog  fierceness. 

"Nonsense,  Sim,"  the  janitor  was  saying,  "fifteen  guineas  are  too  much 
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entirely/'  with  a  good  deal  of  the  manner  of  a  shopman  bargaining  about 
goods;  ''too  much  entirely.' ' 

''Hi'll  be  blowed  hif  it  hain't  worth  hevery  farthin'  hof  it,"  Sim  answered 
with  a  scowl. 

"  I  Jcnow  it  is  an  excellent  subject,"  the  janitor  returned,  "  but  you  know 
we  never  give  over  twelve  for  any  but  yours,  and  I  think  fourteen " 

"Blast  my  peepers  eternally  hif  hi  let  yer  have  it  for  an  'apenny  less." 

"You  really  might  as  well  say  fourteen,"  the  janitor  persisted,  coaxingly, 
"for  we  can't  afford  to  give " 

"Ef  you  wimt  fork  hover  the  tin,  guess  some  un  helse  will.  It  hain't 
hoflen  you  can  get  the  likes  of  that,  and  cuss  my  'ide  hif  I'll  stay  'ere  and 
bargain  till  daybreak  to  'ave  the  beaks  hafter  me."  The  sack-em-up  turned 
indignantly  on  his  heel  and  laid  one  hand  rudely  on  the  corpse. 

"Stop,"  said  the  janitor,  throwing  fifteen  guineas  on  the  table,  "take 
it  and  begone.     I'm  half-perished  in  this  infernal  hole." 

Sim  had  taken  up  his  sack  and  departed,  the  janitor  locked  the  door 
after  him  and  went  too,  but  the  student  still  stood  in  the  weird  ghostly- 
room  over  the  cold  inanimate  form,  lost  in  thought.  None  of  the  horror 
of  death  was  there,  the  eyes  were  closed  as  if  in  sleep,  and  the  mouth 
although  compressed,  wore  a  sweet,  peaceful  expression.  He  examined  the 
body  carefully,  there  was  not  the  slightest  trace  of  virfence,  and  yet  his 
mind  misgave  him  as  he  thought  of  the  villanous  face ;  and  an  involuntary 
chill  was  creeping  over  him  as  he  sought  the  upper  apartments  of  the  college. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

REVELATION — FALSE   FRIENDSHIP — FOUL  PLAY. 

A  bright  gleam  of  light  streamed  from  the  front  entrance  of  the  college 
as  a  gay  party  of  students  passed  out  laughing  and  talking.  Separating 
from  them,  a  tall,  muffled  figure  sprang  quickly  down  the  steps  into  the 
street.  Several  voices  shouted  after  him,  but  heeding  them  not  he  hurried 
on  away,  kway,  never  once  pausing,  as  if  pursued  by  an  avenging  demon. 

The  merry  voices  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  then  died  away  in  the  dis- 
tance, but  still  he  hurried  on ;  sometimes  through  dimly  lighted  streets,  and 
then  emerged  again  into  the  brilli^tly  lighted  thoroughfares  of  the  great 
city.  At  length  he  paused  on  London  bridge  and  gazed  down  at  the  dark 
waters  flowing  below.  The  wind  blew  full  in  his  face  as  he  leaned  against 
the  iron  parapet,  sometimes  sweeping  by  with  violence,  then  dying  away 
in  low,  hoarse  murmurs ;  while  the  water  beat  with  a  hollow  sound  on  the 
stone  pie«  beneath. 

He  raised  his  eyes  from  the  darkness  below  to  the  gloomy,  leaden  sky; 
not  a  star  was  visible,  and  huge  masses  of  clouds  of  inky  blackness  drifted 
to  and  fro.  Darkness  was  everywhere,  above,  below,  around  him.  Yet 
iess  dark  seemed  that  which  rested  on  earth  and  sky  than  the  shades  of 
despair  which  had  gathered  about  his  soul,  shutting  away  the  brigh^Si^ss 
i'rom  his  life  forever ;  and  as  he  gazed  down  at  the  silent  river  which  had 
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flowed  on  for  years  through  the  heart  of  the  vast  metropolis,  watched  the 
red  lights  gleaming  from  either  side,  seen  dimly  through  the  murky  atmos- 
phere, thinking  of  the  many  weary  and  broken-hearted,  fierce,  despairing, 
the  betrayed  and  the  homeless,  who  had  sought  rest  and  found  it  here ;  a 
thought  dark  and  terrible  would  come,  that  he  too  might  end  an  existence 
which  his  own  folly  had  made  worthless,  with  his  &ults  and  despair  beneath 
its  waves,  and  find  oblivion  as  others  had  done.  He  should  never  see  her. 
face  again  or  feel  the  touch  of  her  fond  arms  around  him ;  he  would  break 
^he  heart  that  idolized  him,  and  bow  the  loved  head  in  sorrow  to  the  grave. 
His  fate  would  remain  a  mystery;  the  deep  river  flashing  in  the  sunlight 
crowded  with  ships  and  men  of  all  nations,  could  tell  no  tales  of  the  rash 
mortal  going  down  amid  storm  and  darkness  to  death  and  despair. 

What  had  he  to  live  for  now?  what  path  was  open  to  him?  homeless, 
friendless,  penniless,  surely  no  honorable  one ;  alone  in  a  great  city  with 
no  helping  hand  to  save, — ^alone,  alone.  Then  all  the  holy  precepts  taught 
in  childhood  by  her,  which  he,  in  the  flush  and  pride  of  youth,  strong  in 
his  own  strength,  had  laid  aside,  came  back  one  by  one,  overcoming  the 
wicked  resolve ;  and  by  degrees  he  found  his  thoughts  going  imperceptibly 
back  to  pleasanter  themes.  To  his  childhood's  home,  a  quiet  parsonage 
overshadowed  by  tall,  old  trees,  which  seemed  to  stretch  forth  their  giant 
arms  protectively  over  it,  to  the  clear,  pebbly  stream  with  its  wooden, 
moss-grown,  bridge,  where  weeping  willows  drooped  to  the  water's  edge, 
forming  a  pleasant  shade ;  to  the  quaint  church  with  its  large  burial-ground, 
•dotted  with  tombstones,  where  he  had  often  lingered  in  the  summer  twi- 
light to  read  an  inscription  half-defaced  on  some  moss-covered  stone,  with 
half-sad,  half-pleasing  thoughts  as  to  whom  they  had  been,  how  lived, 
^uflered,  and  died ;  and  he  thought  how  one  sad  day  the  church-bell  in  the 
old  belfry,  which  called  the  worshippers  each  Sabbath, morn  to  their  devo- 
tion, rang  out  on  the  still  air,  slowly,  mournfully,  and  stopped  at  thirty, 
conveying  the  knowledge  to  the  community  that  their  much  loved  minister 
was  no  more.  He  had  gone  early  from  the  scene  of  his  labors  to  enjoy 
that  reward  which  awaits  a  faithful  follower  of  Christ. 

Time  passed  on  unheeded,  and  the  student  still  remained  there  buried 
in  thought.  The  water  splashed  with  a  hollow  sound  against  the  stone 
piers  beneath  him;  the  red  lights  blinked  on  amid  the  darkness  beyond, 
and  the  storm-clouds  still  hurried  across  the  troubled  face  of  the  sky.  At 
length  the  great  clock  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral  struck  eleven,  and  others  of 
the  vast  city  took  up  the  tones,  some  in  chorus,  some  one  by  one.  Theif 
last  faint  cadence  had  scarcely  ceased  when  he  started,  clapped  his  hands 
as  if  a  bright  thought  had  struck  him,  and  walked  quickly  away.  His  step 
was  firm,  his  figure  upright ;  the  thought  whatever  it  was  had  wrought  a 
perceptible  change,  and  hope  had  taken  the  place  of  despair;  on  he  went 
farther  and  farther  away  from  the  dark  river,  from  the  red  lights  upon  the 
shore,  from  the  great  bridge  where  the  wind  was  drearily  moaning,  and 
splashing  the  water  restlessly  against  the  massive  piers.    Suddenly  he  turned 
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a  corner  after  passing  through  several  small,  ill-lighted  streets,  and  entered 
a  cheap  eating  saloon  known  as  The  Shades,  which  was  often  frequented  by 
students,  and  there  was  a  look  of  fixed  determination  on  his  haggard  face 
as  he  passed  into  the  light. 

A  hasty  glance  assuring  him  that  the  assembled  company  were  all  stran- 
gers, he  threw  himself  into  a  seat  carelessly  and  ordered  some  bread 
and  cheese,  which  were  despatched  with  considerable  relish  after  a  day's 
fasting.  The  table  he  had  chosen,  perhaps  by  accident,  was  near  the  end 
of  the  long  saloon,  in  such  a  position  that  the  backs  of  most  of  the  com- 
pany were  turned  towards  him.  He  then  called  the  pot-boy,  a  stout  lad 
of  seventeen,  who  acted  as  chief  waiter  to  the  establishment,  and  asked  for 
a  bottle  of  porter.  It  was  brought,  and  as  the  boy  was  turning  away  Frank 
said,  in  a  low  voice,  after  a  quick  glance  around  to  see  that  no  one  observed 
him: — 

'*I  want  you  to  do  something  for  me,  and  Til  pay  you  well." 

"Hi's  the  boy  for  you,  sir,*'  returned  the  waiter  in  a  confidential  tone^ 
his  eyes  glistening.     "What  his  it,  sir?" 

"Oh,  nothing  that  will  inconvenience  you  much,"  answered  Frank, 
smiling,  in  the  same  undertone.  "Only  the  loan  of  a  chisel  and  spade;  a 
student's  frolic,  you  understand." 

"That  I  does,  sir;  hi  knows  what  you  young  gents  is  hup  to.  A  leetle 
private  business,"  with  a  knowing  wink.  "  Hi'll  'ave  'em  ready  for  you  at 
the  'ead  of  the  lane  as  soon  has  I  can  slip  hout,  sir." 

"Very  well;  give  me  a  sign  as  soon  as  they  are  ready, — the  sooner  the 
better. '  *     Now  bring  me  some  more  bread  and  cheese. ' ' 

"  Hi'll  go  in  a  minute,  sir,"  whispered  the  lad,  as  he  laid  down  the  desired 
articles;  but  just  as  he  was  slipping  round  to  a  back  door,  mine  host  called 
out  peremptorily, — 

"Waiter,  I  say,  waiter,  some  gentlemen  want  supper  immediately." 

Frank  had  turned  quickly  as  the  door  opened,  admitting  Tom  Hardy 
and  two  or  three  of  his  associates  who  were  evidently  bent  on  a  frolic,, 
already  somewhat  under  influence  of  liquor,  and  in  a  glorious  humor.  He 
drew  back  as  far  as  possible  into  the  corner,  pulled  his  cap  over  his  eyes 
and  extinguished,  apparently  by  accident,  one  of  the  wicks  belonging  to  his 
lamp,  becoming  all  at  once  absorbed  in  discussing  the  eatables  before  him, 
but  invariably  marking  every  word  and  action  of  the  party. 

"Waiter,  I  say,  waiter,"  cried  Hardy,  throwing  himself  into  a  chair, 
disagreeably  close,  but  fortunately  with  his  back  to  Frank,  who  with  com- 
pressed lips  sat  watching  him.  "I  say,  waiter,  supper  for  three  and  be 
quick;  I'm  devilish  empty,  and  I  can  vouch  for  it  my  good  friends  are  also." 

Some  delay  followed,  and  Frank  was  getting  quite  as  impatient  as  his 
fellow  students.  A  plenty  of  brandy  had  been  brought  meanwhile,  of 
which  they  had  drank  pretty  freely  by  the  time  supper  made  its  appearance  ; 
and  laughed  and  jested  loudly,  occasionally  indulging  in  uproarious  bursts 
of  laughter.   • 
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"Another  bottle  of  brandy  and  more  oysters/'  called  Hardy.  **  Help 
yourselves,  my  boys.     I  can  afford  to  treat  you  all  to-night." 

***Pon  my  soul,  you  are  a  lucky  fellow,**  said  one  of  his  companions, 
lightly,  "what  in  the  name  of  all  that's  wonderful  has  put  you  in  such  a 
a  glorious  humor?*' 

Hardy  laid  down  his  glass  and  laughed  immoderately. 

"By  Jupiter,  it  is  too  good;  the  little  affair  I  told  you  about  that  young 
gander,  Fitz  Hugh,  is  nothing  in  comparison." 

"Let's  hear,  we  are  all  impatience,"  cried  the  others  in  a  breath. 

"You  know  Frank  Linley,'*  began  Hardy,  refilling  his  glass,  leisurely. 

"No,  not  personally,"  said  one. 

"A  tall,  smart-looking  chap  with  dark  hair,"  remarked  the  other.  "I've 
seen  you  together  pretty  often  of  late." 

"The  same,  eh?  and  a  smart  fellow  he  is  too,  that's  the  fun  of  it." 

"I  hardly  thought  he  would  have  let  himself  be  made  such  a  confounded 
fool  of.  He  is  a  hard  student  and  will  pass  well,  or  would  have  done  so. 
I  am  not  so  sure  of  it  now. ' ' 

"His  funds  are  pretty  low  after  last  night's  business,  I  expect." 

"  'Pon  my  soul  I  pity  him,  and  would  refund  every  penny  only  I  am  so 
devilish  pushed  myself.  I  was  going  to  remark  that  he  allows  himself  little 
or  no  recreation  :  I  had  an  eye  on  him  last  winter,  but  did  not  get  farther 
than  the  establishment  of  a  free-and-easy  kind  of  intimacy,  which  I  renewed 
to  some  purpose  this  fall.  For  a  week  or  so  past,  we  have  been  amusing 
ourselves  playing  billiards  after  lectures,  and  the  night  before  last  we  went 
again,  Linley  winning  as  usual.  After  several  games  I  rose  from  the  table, 
declaring  my  intention  to  play  no  longer,  and  asked  him  to  join  me 
in  a  trial  at  hazard,  which  he  indignantly  refused  to  do,  but  I  gained  my 
point  in  the  end,  and  you  see  the  result.  The  next  evening  I  managed 
matters  the  same  way,  poured  brandy  into  his  wine,  and  ended  in  fleecing 
him." 

In  the  shout  of  merriment  which  followed.  Hardy  dreamed  not  of  the 
black  eyes  glaring  fiercely  upon  him,  saw  not  the  inward  struggle,  as  with 
set  teeth  and  nails  clenched,  the  quiet  figure  in  the  obscure  comer  resisted 
an  almost  uncontrollable  impulse  to  spring  upon  him  like  an  enraged  tiger. 
It  was  no  reversion  of  thought  to  the  divine  law  of  Him  who  saith 
"Forgive  your  enemies,"  which  curbed  it.  No  softening  influences  were 
at  work  just  then ;  but  he  knew  that  such  a  step  would  be  worse  than 
madness.  This  was  no  time  to  embroil  himself  in  a  useless  quarrel.  A 
light  had  just  loomed  up  along  the  horizon  of  his  dark  future,  should  he  in 
a  moment  of  passion  extinguish  it  forever? 

So  the  figure  in  the  shady  corner  continued  to  sip  his  porter  quietly, 
until  the  pot-boy  returned,  bringing  hot  oysters  for  the  students,  who  had 
now  gained  the  highest  pitch  of  hilarity.  Shortly  after  he  rose  and  walked 
towards  the  front  entrance,  remarking  to  the  landlord  as  he  laid  a  note-book 
on  the  bar : — 
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'*  May  I  leave  this  in  your  care  until  I  return,  I  will  settle  my  bill  then, 
as  I  am  hurried  now?" 

"Certainly,"  answered  mine  host,  obsequiously. 

*' Who  is  that?"  asked  Hardy,  in  a  loud  whisper,  which  Frank  distinctly 
heard  as  he  opened  the  door.     *'  I  didn't  observe  him  before." 
,    "I  don't  know,"  answered  one  of  the  others,  "he  has  been  taking  his 
supper  quietly  behind  you  this  half  hour." 

The  janitor  was  roused  from  a  heavy  sleep  about  fotu:  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  by  a  loud  and  continuous  rapping  at  the  little  postern  door. 
"One  of  those  confounded  sack-'em-ups,"  he  muttured,  with  an  exclama- 
tion strongly  resembling  an  oath,  as  he  slipped  out  of  bed,  fumbled  about 
in  the  dark  for  the  matches,  lighted  a  lamp,  and  with  many  sighs  and  groans 
descended  to  admit  the  unwelcome  visitors.  His  teeth  were  chattering  and 
the  little  tin  lamp  seemed  strongly  inclined  to  leave  them  in  darkness,  as 
the  door  was  pushed  open  and  a  tall  man  in  a  dirty,  woollen  blouse, 
trousers  to  correspond,  and  a  long,  coarse  apron  which  came  below  the 
knees  entered,  bearing  a  heavy  sack. 

*  *  Who  the  devil  are  you  ?'  *  exclaimed  the  janitor  with  a  start,  peering  into 
his  face,  as  the  light  revealed  a  profusion  of  dark  beard,  keen-looking  eyes 
and  features  actually  disfigured  with  dirt. 

"  Can't  see  as  how  that  has  any  thing  to  do  with  our  present  business, 
my  hearty,"  was  the  answer  in  a  jocular  tone  of  familiarity.  "College  in 
want  of  a  subject?  'Ave  a  pretty  good  'un  'ere  as  I  don't  mind  gittin'  rid 
of." 

"Yes;  at  least  the  demonstrator  told  me  to  take  the  next  that  offered, 
but  I  don't  expect  he  thought  there  would  be  one  brought  so  soon.  **  Out 
with  it,  and  be  quick.  Pshaw!  I  hope  you  don't  call  that  good,"  he  re- 
marked contemptuously,  as  it  was  taken  out  for  inspection;  "it  has  been 
buried  these  six  weeks, — Sim  never  brings  the  like.  How  much  do  you 
want  for  it?" 

"Well,  to  be  moderate,  sposin'  you  say  twelve  guineas,  and  hi'll  knock 
it  hover  to  you." 

"You  must  be  either  a  knave  or  a  fool,"  retorted  the  old  man  harshly; 
twelve  guineas,  indeed !  the  half  of  that  sum  would  be  a  high  price.  I'm 
not  going  to  be  imposed  upon." 

"  Rayther  'ard  names.  Mister  Janitor,  eh !  Yer  a  sharp  un,  but  hi  guess 
I  knows  a  thing  or  two  myself.     I'll  take  height  guineas." 

"Say  seven,"  bargained  the  janitor,  "it  is  a  high  price,  particularly  as 
we  are  not  really  in  want  of  one  at  this  time,  and  I  wouldn't  have  it  at  all 
only  the  dem " 

"Hi  said  hi  would  take  eight,"  interrupted  the  new  customer,  folding 
his  arms  resolutely  with  commendable  John  Bull  obstinacy,  and  gained  his 
point. 

"A  pretty  hard  customer,"  muttured  the  old  man  as  he  locked  the  door, 
"never  saw  him  before;   wonder  which  of  the  colleges  he  belongs  to. 
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Looks  like  he  had  followed  the  trade,  and,  as  he  remarked,  'knew  a  thing 
or  two. '  Perhaps  Sim  knows, — I'll  ask  him,"  and  with  this  resolve  he  went 
to  bed. 

CHAPTER  V. 

NECESSITY  BECOMES  THE  MOTHER  OF  INVENTION. 

Day  was  breaking,  and  the  faint  tinge  of  red  in  the  east  each  moment 
brightening,  as  Fnmk  Linley  made  his  way  to  the  muddy  lane  where  he 
h^  donned  his  habiliments  the  night  previous,  and  found  his  ally  already 
out  scraping  up  coal  to  replenish  the  fires. 

"Here,  boy,  get  me  some  water,'*  he  cried,  laughing  in  spite  of  himself 
at  his  novel  appearance. 

"Oh!  is  that  you,  sir?"  answered  the  lad,  springing  to  his  feet;  "I'll  bring 
you  some  in  a  minute,  sir." 

He  ran  into  the  kitchen  and  soon  returned  with  a  tin  basin  of  water, 
some  soap  and  a  coarse  towel.  The  student  set  to  work,  but  found  it  a 
more  difficult  task  than  he  imagined  to  remove  the  soot  with  which  he  liad 
lavishly  besmeared  his  face  and  hands  to  make  his  disguise  perfect.  It  was 
accomplished  at  last;  the  dirty,  woollen  jacket  exchanged  for  a  fashionably 
cut,  nicely  fitting  overcoat,  the  mud  brushed  from  his  boots,  trousers  pulled 
out  of  them,  and  the  "hard  customer"  who  had  so  interested  the  janitor 
was  metamorphosed  into  a  gentlemanly  student. 

"I  will  be  back  to  breakfast,"  he  remarked  as  he  turned  on  his  heel, 
"and  will  settle  with  you  then,"  at  the  same  time  placing  his  finger  signifi- 
cantly on  his  lip. 

"Never  fear  forme,  sir,"  answered  the  young  fellow  proudly;  "we  chaps 
can  keep  a  secret  when  we  are  trusted." 

It  was  a  beautifiil  morning,  clear  and  frosty,  and  the  sun  had  just  risen 
when  the  student  entered  the  eating-saloon  at  Tlie  Shades,  after  a  brisk 
walk,  smoking  a  choice  Havana.  Few  would  have  recognized  in  him  the 
mufiled  figure  Vith  its  white,  haggard  face  of  the  previous  night ;  as  he 
removed  the  cigar  from  his  lips,  and  laying  aside  the  jaunty  student's  cap, 
proceeded  to  arrange  his  hair  before  the  glass,  as  he  hummed  a  lively  opera 
air.     Just  then  the  landlord  entered. 

"Good  morning  sir;  you're  an  early  riser  I  see." 

"Yes,"  said  Frank,  smiling,  "  I  don't  approve  of  lazy  habits,  in  fact  they 
don't  suit  a  medical  student.  "But  by  the  way,  landlord,  what  is  the 
amount  of  my  bill?"  taking  out  his  purse  and  handing  a  guinea  to  mine 
host,  who  protested  that  "there  was  no  hurry,  any  other  time,"  etc. 

Frank  pocketed  the  change  and  ordered  a  beefeteak,  which  he  did  ample 
justice  to,  and  contrived  to  slip  a  half-crown  into  the  pot-boy's  hand, 
saying  in  a  whisper  as  he  did  so,  "I  may  want  those  things  again." 

A  week  or  two  passed  away.  Frank  made  his  appearance  at  the  college, 
looking  a  little  paler  perhaps,  but  otherwise  the  same  gay,  straightforward 
fellow;  paid  his  usual  attention  to  lectures,  took  notes,  attended  clinic, 
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laughed,  jested,  smoked,  and  sauntered  down  street  arm-and-arm  with  his 
fellow  students. 

Numerous  were  the  questionings  which  his  strange  looks  and  conduct  on 
that  never  to  be  forgotten  day  gave  rise  to ;  some  asked  through  curiosity. 
others  through  friendly  interest;  but  one  at  least  through  real  anxiety  on 
his  friend's  account;  but  to  all,  even  Charlie  Grey,  he  returned  the  same 
answer,  only  a  wretched  headache. 

Yet  satisfactory  as  such  an  explanation  ought  imdoubtedly  to  have  been, 
it  had  not  the  effect  of  entirely  silencing  some  whispered  remarks  with 
regard  to  the  change  in  his  manner  towards  Hardy,  which,  after  the  free- 
and-easy  kind  of  intimacy  formerly  existing  between  them,  made  their 
present  position  towards  each  other  appear  rather  curious.  Hardy  seemed 
inclined  to  resume  their  former  footing,  but  the  cool,  contemptuous  resen*e 
of  Linley*s  manner  resisted  all  attempts  at  even  common  courtesy,  and 
the  other  gradually  falling  into  his  own  vein  of  cool  indifference,  discon- 
tinued all  effort  to  keep  up  the  acquaintance. 

It  was  with  some  consternation  Frank  observed  the  decrease  of  his 
finances ;  he  had  no  idea  there  would  be  so  many  incidental  expenses.  His 
rent  was  due  about  this  time,  also  the  wages  of  the  old  woman  who  lighted 
his  fires,  etc.  Then  he  was  obliged  to  buy  several  new  and  expensive 
medical  works  without  which  he  could  not  proceed  with  his  studies,  besides 
groceries  and  a  pair  of  boots ;  the  pair  worn  on  that  eventful  night  having 
received  serious  injiu^ies  in  the  shape  of  two  or  three  horizontal  cuts  in  an 
unaccountable  manner  which  he  regarded  with  an  elongated  countenance, 
coming  unwillingly  to  the  conclusion  that  he  must  bend  his  steps  in  the 
direction  of  a  boot  and  shoe  establishment. 

About  this  period  a  long  letter  was  received  from  his  mother,  which  gave 
both  pleasure  and  pain  as  he  sat  alone  in  his  room  reading  it  for  the  second 
time.  It  was  a  beautiful  letter,  filled  with  true,  kind  advice  to  her  boy, 
and  displayed  all  the  fervency  of  a  fond  mother's  devotion.  She  alludeil 
to  the  period  of  his  return,  when  it  would  be  perfect  happiness  for  her  to 
feel  that  he  had  come  back  never  to  leave  her  again ;  and  to  her  gratitude 
to  her  heavenly  Father  who  had  spared  him  to  bring  joy  to  her  declining 
years. 

**  Oh,  how  miserably  ungrateful  and  undeserving  I  am,'*  he  cried,  the  hot 
blood  crimsoning  his  very  temples.  "What  a  weak  miserable  fool!  If 
she  knew  all,  could  she  trust  me  now  or  ever  place  the  same  confidence  in 
me  again?  Ah!  Frank  Linley,'*  he  muttered,  **you  can  well  repeat  the 
lecture  you  gave  Willoughby  for  your  own  benefit,  feeling,  as  he  remarked, 
that  *  not  even  your  apt  quotation  from  the  immortal  poet  Shakespeare  is 
amiss. '  Let  me  also  recall  a  good  old  adage  for  your  consideration :  *  Those 
who  live  in  glass  houses  should  never  throw  stones:*  *'  and,  starting  to  his 
feet,  he  paced  the  room  for  hours  before  his  troubled  thoughts  resumed 
their  usual  quiet. 

If  a  first  great  fault  could  be  laid  aside  at  once  and  forever  as  a  thing  of 
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the  past  and  forgotten,  when  we  resolve  never  to  fall  away  from  tight  and 
truth,  but  henceforth  to  battle  bravely  against  temptation,  it  would  be  j^^ll 
for  us.  But  it  cannot  be.  That  one  sin  rises  up  casting  a  saddening  influ- 
ence over  us,  or  perhaps  a  baleful  one,  as  if  we  lingered  under  the  shadow 
of  a  deadly  Upas  tree.  The  still,  inner  voice  is  ever  making  itself  heard 
when  all  other  voices  are  silent,  bringing  it  back  with  redoubled  vividness, 
until  we  seem  to  pass  again  through  the  dread  ordeal  in  which  we  allowed 
the  evil  passions  of  our  nature  to  gain  the  mastery;  or  else  the  present 
recalls  the  past  and  we  look  back  to  it  as  a  landmark,  feeling  that  it  has 
changed  the  whole  current  of  our  existence,  and  that  we  cannot  put  it  aside 
and  be  what  we  have  been.  What  inexpressible  sadness  there  is  in  such  a 
thought ! 

Those  who  have  never  rallied,  finding  themselves  sinking  down,  down  to 
sin  and  despair,  have  looked  back  with  hearts  not  wholly  dead  to  all  good 
impulses,  to  the  happy  days  of  innocence  and  youth,  with  visions  of  sweet 
faces  and  gentle  words  of  affection, — seen  dimly  through  the  dark  vista  of 
darker  years, — and  counted  their  downfall  from  one  first  false  step.  It  was 
near  the  last  of  October,  Frank  was  progressing  rapidly  with  his'  studies, 
and  every  thing  went  on  very  satisfactorily  except  money  matters.  No 
economy  could  make  his  purse  hold  out  much  longer,  and  he  unwillingly 
resolved  to  make  another  effort  to  replenish  it. 

[to  be  continued.] 


THE  MAGDALEN. 

BY  GEORGE  W.    BUNGAY. 

THE  tipsy  city,  like  the  patriarch  drunk. 
Staggered  and  sprawled  upon  the  ballot-box. 
Then  rising  unashamed,  reeled,  gibbering,  past 
The  unlighted  church,  and  the  dishonored  court. 
Night  came  with  clouds,  averting  her  fair  face, 
And  threw  her  sable  cloak  upon  its  shame. 
From  the  dark  lane,  and  darker  den.  of  vice. 
Came  the  bold  Cyprian  in  her  rustling  robes. 

She's  like  a  flower  which  grew  upon  the  brink 
Of  petrifying  waters  turned  to  stone. 
Scared  by  the  kisses  of  licentious  lips. 
Health  paled  and  fled  from  her  soft,  crimson  cheeks. 
Poor  mortal  I     "Go  thy  way  and  sin  no  more.** 
Go  to  the  country,  where  the  flowers  shall  teach 
True  lessons  of  sweet  innocence  as  pure  as  they. 
Behold  the  sweet-brier  with  its  bayonets- 
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Of  thornsy  and  shining  shields  of  lifted  leaves, 
,  Which  guard  the  virgin  rose  from  violence. 
The  brier,  without  a  bud  to  light  its  branch. 
Or  leaf  to  ornament  its  faded  stem, 
Struggling  for  life  upon  a  barren  rock, 
Beneath  a  sky  wintry  and  black  of  storms. 
Is  like  this  fallen,  frail,  unfortunate. 

Fair  lady-moon,  which  comes  to  promenade 

The  streets  of  space  lit  up  with  golden  lamps. 

Hide  thy  pure  face  behind  a  veil  of  clouds; 

Look  not  upon  our  shame,  ye  sleepless  stars, 

Which  watch  the  world  when  slumber  seals  our  eyes; 

Cast  not  thy  first  glance  here,  sweet  maiden  mom; 

For  unabashed  vice  stalks  the  echoing  street 

Through  all  the  hours  of  night,  touching  the  day 

With  poison  from  foul  hearts^  and  vicious  lips. 

The  heedless  and  unpitying  city  reels, 

In  drunken  revelry,  and,  at  her  cups, 

Holds  out  no  helping  hand, — drops  not  a  tear. 

Opens  no  safe  asylum  of  retreat ; 

She  turns,  with  scorn,  from  the  poor  Magdalen, 

A  fallen  angel  from  the  heaven  of  home. 

Her  body  and  her  soul  she  sells  for  bread ; 

She  hears  the  echoing  pave  rebuke  her  steps, 

She  shrinks  beneath  the  sky  which  stoops  with  stars. 

She  hears  the  sobbing  of  the  grind  old  sea. 

Whose  waves  break,  like  her  heart,  upon  the  shore. 

And  she  would  throw  herself  upon  his 'breast, — 

For,  when  the  Master  with  his  finger  wrote 

The  record  of  her  sin  upon  the  beach, 

The  sea,  whose  waves  stood  still  at  His  command 

Washed  out  the  tender  syllables  of  sand, 

Repeating  to  the  wandering  winds  the  words 

For  all  the  world  to  hear,  *'Go,  sin  no  more!" 
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'*  rriHE  thorns  which  I  have  reaped  are  of  the  tree 
-J-    I  planted :  they  have  torn  me  and  I  bleed ; 
1  should  have  known  )iChat  fniit  would  spring  from  such  a  seed.'* 
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BY  EDWARD  S.  ELLIS. 

HOW  much  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Rear-Admiral  Stewart,  with  such 
an  eventful  career,  extending  over  three-fourths  of  a  century,  with  an 
extraordinary  memory  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  among  the  leading 
men  of  the  last  two  generations,  both  in  the  New  and  the  Old  World,  has 
gone  to  his  grave  without  leaving  his  wealth  of  '* reminiscences**  in  some 
permanent  form  behind  him. 

Having  received  his  title  of  Rear-Admiral  only  within  the  last  few  years, 
he  is  more  generally  known  as  ''commodore,**  which  appellation  was  more 
agreeable  to  him  than  the  one  given  after  he  had  withdrawn  from  the  active 
service  of  his  country. 

Having  lost  a  brother  from  consumption,  and  showing  a  pre-disposition 
to  the  same  disease,  he  was  sent  to  sea  when  only  thirteen  years  of  age, 
and  five  years  later,  in  1798,  he  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant  in  the 
navy ;  his  commission  being  ten  years  older  than  that  of  Lieutenant-General 
Winfield  Scott.  The  seafaring  life  agreed  so  well  with  Stewart,  that,  as  is 
well  known,  he  was  over  ninety-one  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  July  28th,  1778,  being  the  son  of  Irish 
parents,  and  the  youngest  of  eight  children.  He  received  his  education  at 
the  old  Philadelphia  Academy,  where  he  was  a  schoolmate  of  Decatur  and 
several  others,  who  became  renowned  in  the  naval  history  of  our  country. 
He  and  Decatur  were  intimate  friends  until  the  tragical  death  of  the  latter. 
While  attending  the  academy,  Decatur  gave  evidence  of  his  remarkable 
combative  powers.  **He  would  go  without  his  dinner  any  day,**  said 
Stewart,  "for  the  sake  of  a  fight.  Scarcely  a  day  passed  that  he  did  not 
arrange  a  bout  with  fisticuffs  with  some  of  his  schoolmates,  and  it  was  gen- 
erally settled  in  a  Quaker  burying-ground,  a  short  distance  from  the  school.  '* 

Commodore  Stewart  distinctly  remembered  the  burning  of  Benedict 
Arnold  in  effigy,  in  Philadelphia,  in  1781,  eighty-eight  years  ago.  Through 
what  a  long,  eventful  period  did  the  remarkable  memory  of  Old  Ironsides 
extend  I  He  was  but  three  years  old  at  the  time  ;  but  was  so  terrified  by 
the  image  of  the  traitor,  and  the  excitement  attending  its  appearance  in  the 
streets,  that  his  nurse  was  compelled  to  ptmish  him  most  severely  to  prevent 
his  going  into  fits,  and  this  undoubtedly  explains  the  vividness  with  which 
he  aften^'ards  recalled  the  incident.  He  often  mentioned  it  years  after, 
not  a  little  pleased,  and  by  no  means  ungrateful  /or  the  castigation,  which 
he  knew  was  necessary  under  the  circumstances. 

In  the  recent  obituary  notices  published  of  Rear-Admiral  Stewart,  his 
most  noted  exploits  were  mentioned,  so  that  no  more  than  a  casual  refer- 
ence is  needed  here.  His  first  .service  was  in  the  West  Indies,  where  he 
was  employed  to  protect  the  American  commerce  against  the  French  pri- 
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vateers.  Here,  with  a  schooner  carrying  only  ten  guns,  he  captured  two 
privateers ;  one  of  the  engagements  lasting  but  ten*minutes.  He  served 
under  Preble  in  the  war  with  Tripoli,  and  acted  as  convoy  to  the  famous 
*' powder-ship,"  that  was  sent  into  the  harbor  at  night  for  the  purpose  of 
blowing  up  and  injuring  the  shipping  and  defences  of  this  place.  Before 
the  powder-ship  reached  its  destination  the  appalling  explosion  took  place, 
scattering  to  atoms  every  vestige  of  the  vessel  and  those  upon  it.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  this  was  accidental,  but  Stewart  always  affirmed  that 
it  was  done  purposely  by  the  young  officer  in  charge,  (whose  name  we 
cannot  recall).  He  declared  to  Stewart  before  starting  that,  if  they  were 
discovered,  he  would  blow  up  the  ship.  The  night  was  dark,  and  Stewart 
said,  as  he  stood  on  the  deck  of  his  vessel,  looking  out  in  the  gloom,  he 
saw  a  light  pass  rapidly  along  the  deck,  as  if  a  lantern  were  carried  by  a 
man  who  was  running,  and  then  it  suddenly  disappeared,  as  if  he  had 
leaped  down  the  hatchway.  The  next  moment  the  explosion  took  place ; 
and,  as  the  bodies  of  several  of  the  enemy  washed  ashore  a  few  days  after- 
wards, there  is  reason  to  belief  that  Stewart  was  correct  in  his  supposition. 

At  the  burning  of  the  **  Philadelphia,"  during  the  war  with  Tripoli, 
Decatur  grappled  with  a  huge  native  and  fell  underneath,  when  his  antago- 
nist drew  his  dagger  for  the  purpose  of  killing  him;  but  Decatur  got  his 
double-barrelled  pistol  out  a  moment  ahead  of  him,  and  holding  his  foe  close 
to  him,  he  reached  his  arm  over  his  back  and  fired  both  barrels  downward. 
Had  the  bullets  passed  through  the  barbarian,  they  would  have  buried 
themselves  in  his  own  breast ;  but  they  did  not,  and  his  life  was  thereby 
saved.  This  dagger  was  given  to  Stewart  who  showed  it  to  us.  It  is  cres- 
cent-shaped, with  a  handle  made  from  an  elephant's  tusk,  very  slender  and 
sharp-pointed. 

In  the  war  of  1812,  Captain  Stewart  made  his  most  brilliant  history. 
He  succeeded  Captain  Hull  in  the  command  of  the  old  frigate  Constitu- 
tion, capturing  the  Pictou,  and  afterwards  the  Cyane  and  Levant.  The 
latter  battle  was  fought  at  night,  and  was  a  triangular  contest.  The  Con- 
stitution kept  one  angle  of  a  triangle,  and  the  enemy  the  other  two,  while 
Stewart  fired  broadsides  into  both  simultaneously,  and  the  victory  he  there 
gained  was  owing  not  a  little  to  his  consummate  seamanship,  which  he  dis- 
played from  his  first  entrance  into  the  navy. 

It  was  in  the  engagement  with  the  French  privateer  La  Diana,  in  1800, 
that  Stewart  received  the  only  wound  that  ever  befell  him  in  battle.  Dur- 
ing the  heat  of  the  contest  a  pigeon,  terrified  by  the  tumult,  flew  about  the 
rigging*  and  finally  lit  on  his  left  shoulder.  Wliile  it  was  sitting  there,  a 
small  shot  struck  its  foot  at  the  junction  of  the  toes,  and  buried  itself  in 
Stewart's  shoulder.  The  wound  was  slight,  but  the  surgeon  stated  that  the 
pigeon  unquestionably  saved  the  shoulder  from  being  shattered. 

During  the  battle  with  the  Cyane  and  Levant,  Stewart  was  pacing  back 
and  forth,  shouting  his  orders,  and  carrying  his  sword  under  his  arm,  when 
the  hilt  was  shot  away  by  a  grape-shot.    This  was  the  sword,  a  pure  Toledo, 
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which  the  king  of  Spain  presented  to  him  some  years  before,  for  his 
humanity  in  rescuing  a  Spanish  ship,  that  was  drifting  in  mid-ocean ;  all  its 
crew  being  helpless  from  yellow  fever.  The  armorer  of  the  Constitution 
placed  a  rough  hilt  upon  the  sword,  which  has  never  been  replaced  by 
another. 

For  these  exploits,  Congress  tendered  Captain  Stewart  the  thanks  of  the 
nation,  and  awarded  him  a  gold  medal ;  while  the  Legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania voted  him  a  golden-hilted  sword,  and  New  York  added  a  testimonial 
also. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  1812,  it  was  almost  decided  that  it  was 
useless  to  attempt  to  combat  Great  Britain  upon  the  ocean,  and  the  part 
of  prudence  was  to  keep  our  vessels  for  harbor  defence.  Captains  Stewart 
and  Bainbridge,  however,  succeeded  in  changing  this  intention,  and  the 
navy  was  turned  into  an  aggressive  one,  and  its  exploits  are  now  among 
the  most  brilliant  of  American  arms. 

Stewart  commanded  the  Mediterranean  Squadron  from  1817  to  1820, 
when  he  was  transferred  to  the  Pacific  Squadron.  Until  1^37,  he  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Navy  Commissioners.  In  that  year  he  suc- 
ceeded Commodore  Barron  in  command  of  the  navy-yard  at  Philadelphia, 
and  at  the  death  of  the  latter  he  became  senior  officer  of  the  service.  In 
1859,  by  special  act  of  Congress,  he  was  made  "Senior  Flag  Officer  of  the 
Navy,"  and  in  1861  was  placed  on  the  retired  list. 

Commodore  Stewart  was  one  of  the  best  authorities  in  the  country  on 
questions  of  international  law,  and  his  opinion  for  years  has  been  sought 
by  the  government. 

Before  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war,  he  was  frequently  called  to 
Washington  by  President  Lincoln,  for  advice  and  consultation.  He  said 
the  government  could  not  refuse  to  succor  Fort  Sumter,  and  he  guaranteed 
that  if  authority  were  given  him,  he  would  see  that  it  was  done. 

**How  will  you  do  it?"  asked  President  Lincoln. 

''I  saw  the  same  thing  done  during  one  of  the  Spanish  wars,  and  give 
me  the  vessels  and  the  men,  and  I  will  do  it,^^ 

"It  is  our  policy  to  make  the  Confederates  strike  the  first  blow,"  replied 
the  president. 

"Then  send  the  provisions  in  an  unarmed  vessel,  and  allow  no  man-of- 
war  to  be  in  sight."  • 

This  advice,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  only  partially  followed;  a  man- 
of-war  hovering  in  sight,  and  virtually  "menacing"  the  Confederates,  as 
the  commodore  expressed  it. 

At  this  time  Stewart  was  eighty-three  years  old ;  but  he  was  as  active 
Mwd  vigorous  as  a  man  of  fifty.  We  saw  him  a  year  later,  when  looking  for 
his  spectacles,  run  up-stairs  as  nimbly  as  a  school-girl.  He  made  an  earnest 
request  to  be  placed  in  active  service  again,  but  the  president  replied  that 
he  had  well  earned  repose,  and  there  were  younger  but  no  braver  men  than 
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he,  who  were  ready  to  defend  the  country.  This  reply  seemed  to  totich 
the  old  veteran,  who  never  renewed  his  request. 

Stewart  had  drank  wine  with  Washington,  and  dined  with  every  succeed- 
ing president,  excepting  Harrison  and  Taylor,  who  died  before  the  oppor- 
tunity was  given  him.  From  the  list,  of  course,  we  except  President  Grant, 
and  we  are  not  certain  about  his  immediate  predecessor. 

He  saw  Paul  Jones,  at  a  coffee-house  in  Philadelphia,  as  he  was  about 
leaving  for  Russia,  [and  we  may  remark  here,  that  the  first  Star-Spangled 
Banner  ever  made,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Miss  Sallie  Stafford  of 
Trenton,  New  Jersey.  It  was  presented  to  Paul  Jones  by  the  ladies  of  the 
Swedish  Church  of  Philadelphia,  and  came  into  the  possession  of  Miss 
Stafford  from  her  fathet,  who  fought  under  Jones.  In  examining  it,  wc 
observed  that  it  has  only  twelve  stars  instead  of  thirteen  upon  it.] 

As  we  have  remarked,  the  memory  of  Commodore  Stewart  was  an  extra- 
ordinary one.  He  could  recall  the  most  minute  incidents  of  his  life  for 
the  past  seventy-five  years,  and  it  was  a  treat  indeed  to  listen  to  the  old 
veteran,  as  he  related,  with  an  unusual  simplicity  and  chasteness  of  language, 
the  memorable  scenes  in  which  he  had  borne  such  a  conspicuous  part. 

Many  years  ago  he  astounded  a  number  of  English  naval  officers,  with 
whom  he  was  dining, — ^Hon.  Richard  Rush,  American  Minister  to  England 
being  present, — ^by  declaring  his  ability  to  capture  the  city  of  London. 

**I  could  have  done  it,  too,*'  said  he,  in  relating  the  incident  in  that 
quiet,  firm  way  of  his;  "but  I  did  not  tell  them  by  what  means." 

The  principle  of  iron-clad  ships  occiured  to  Stewart,  and  he  recom- 
mended it  long  before  it  was  adopted  by  our  government. 

If  we  are  not  mistaken,  Adnriral  Farragut  was  a  midshipman  under 
Stewart,  and  he  recommended  his  first  promotion. 

**  He  was  a  fine,  promising  lad,  attentive  to  his  duties,"  said  he ;  **and 
I  saw,  if  his  life  were  spared,  he  was  destined  to  become  a  great  man  in  the 
navy. ' ' 

During  an  attendance  at  a  court-martial  in  Norfolk,  the  hotel  at  which 
Stewart  was  staying  was  burned,  and  a  trunk  containing  his  most  valuable 
papers  was  destroyed. 

While  the  United  States  was  at  peace,  he  took  command  of  an  East  In- 
diaman,  and  in  four  years  cleared  $120,000  for  himself  and  $1,500,000  for 
his  employers,  besides  paying  the  government  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  duties. 

Commodore  Stewart  was  a  prominent  candidate  for  the  nomination  for 
the  presidency  in  1844,  ^^t  ran  behind  Polk,  who  was  nominated  and 
elected.  He  was  the  favorite  with  a  strong  party,  who  concluded  that  the 
navy  deserved  recognition,  and  no  officer  was  so  justly  entitled  to  it  as  he. 

Stewart  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Joseph,  the  eldest  brother  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  and  it  was  through  his  solicitation  that  Bonaparte  settled  at 
Bordentown,  where  he  remained  until  a  few  years  before  his  death  in  1844; 
his  residence  being  known  as  *'. Point  Breeze.** 
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While  stationed  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy- Yard,  Commodore  Stewart 
became  a  great  sufferer  from  neuralgia,  but  he  discovered  a  relief  so  simple 
and  yet  so  magical  in  its  effects,  that  he  made  it  known  to  all  his  friends, 
and  at  one  time  was  called  upon  and  thanked  by  a  number  of  ladies,  who 
had  been  cured  by  the  remedy.  As  he  requested  us  to  do  all  we  could  to 
make  it  known,  we  here  give  it. 

It  consists  simply  of  the  application  of  the  common  burdock  leaf,  (genus 
Arctum)y  to  the  affected  part.  After  removing  the  ribs  of  the  leaf,  it  is 
bound,  with  the  green  side  in,  to  the  limb  or  whatever  part  of  the  person 
is  suffering;  and  unless  the  neuralgia  is  very  deeply  seated,  never  fails  to 
give  relief  in  a  few  hours.  It  relieved  Stewart  scores  of  times,  and  the 
ladies  who  called  upon  him  at  the  navy-yard,  stated  that  they  applied  the 
leaves  to  their  heads,  without  removing  any  portion  of  the  hair,  and  it 
was  effective  in  every  case. 

The  sore  eyes  with  which  he  was  afflicted,  was  caused  during  the  Tripoli- 
tan  war  by  the  fine,  impalpable  sand,  which  was  carried  in  the  air  from  the 
desert  of  Sahara  to  the  Mediterranean.  He  never  chewed  or  smoked 
tobacco,  but  occasionally  used  snuff,  as  it  was  recommended  to  him  for  his 
eyes. 

The  disease  that  carried  him  off  was  the  scirrhus  cancer^  which  appeared 
at  the  root  of  his  tongue,  something  over  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  He  was 
possessed  of  the  most  amazing  vitality,  and  had  he  chose  to  have  the  cancer 
removed,  probably  would  have  lived  a  number  of  years  longer;  but  he  had 
lived  so  long  that  he  began  to  weary  of  life,  and  wish  for  the  great  change. 
He  declined  to  submit  to  the  operation,  and  allowed  the  cancer  to  take  its 
course.  He  had  considerable  knowledge  of  medicine  himself,  and  once 
was  the  means  of  saving  his  mother  from  death,  after  the  physicians  had 
given  up  her  case  as  hopeless. 

The  last  time  we  conversed  with  him  was  July  4,  1868.  He  was  then 
cheerful  and  in  the  best  of  spirits,  and  chatted  in  his  natural,  pleasing 
manner,  his  intellect  as  clear  and  bright  as  it  ever  was,  and  his  small  figure 
moved  nimbly  about  without  the  help  of  a  cane ;  but  the  rapidly  eating 
scirrhus  had  already  begun  its  work,  and  he  gradually  failed  firom  this  time 
forward.  Toward  the  last  he  lost  the  use  of  speech,  and  was  compelled  to 
use  the  slate;  but  he  never  complained,  although  suffering  intensely,  and 
seemed  patiently  waiting  for  death,  which  came  to  him  on  Saturday,  No- 
vember 6,  1869,  when  he  had  attained  the  great  age  of  ninety-one  years, 
three  months  and  nine  days. 
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BY  KEWCOME  QUINTILLIAN,  PROFESSOR  OF  MODERN  RHETORIC 

THE  language  we  write  and  speak  is  not  exempt  from  the  changw 
wrought  by  time.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  Latin  of  the  AiigtBu: 
Age  was  very  different  from  that  of  the  time  of  Tarquin  and  no  less  frot: 
that  which  prevailed  at  the  fall  of  tlie  Roman  empire ;  and  it  may  V 
observed  with  equal  truth  that  the  English  of  the  present  day  is  w 
what  it  was  in  the  days  of  Chaucer  and  Bacon.  We  would  speak  not 
of  a  man  who  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  suffer  the  unpleasant  proce* 
of  decapitation,  as  being  beheaded;  but  in  the  day  when  that  oper-' 
tion  was  of  more  frequent  occurrence,  its  victim  was  described  as  bein^ 
''chopped  off  as  to  his  head.*'  But  not  only  has  the  mode  and  st}i^ 
of  expression  undergone  changes  of  which  this  may  be  taken  as  an  illi> 
tration,  but  many  words  once  in  use  have  fallen  into  desuetude,  while  i 
the  same  time  the  vocabulary  has  been  undergoing  a  constant  proces  d 
enlargement  by  the  addition  of  new  words  and  phrases.  In  nothin. 
however,  is  the  linguistic  ingenuity  of  our  time  more  strikingly  exer 
plified  than  in  the  comprehensive,  curious  and  ever  increasing  vocabuLLi 
of  cant  and  slang.  Fastidiousness  decr>'s  it  as  having  a  tendency  ^ 
corrupt  the  vernacular;  but  if  the  richness  of  a  language  depends  upM 
variety  of  expression,  it  must  be  admitted  that  what  is  known  as  slang  b 
certainly  contributed  to  the  richness  of  the  language  now  spoken.  D: 
Blair  in  his  lectures  on  rhetoric  quotes,  as  an  example  of  the  copiousncH 
of  the  English  language,  thirty  words  expressive  of  anger.  As  against  thi^ 
and  as  a  proof  that  in  variety  of  expression  we  have  outdone  those  timi:^ 
we  might,  if  space  permitted,  enumerate  over  one  hundred  different  tenaj 
descriptive  of  a  state  of  intoxication.  Many  of  them  are  heard  every  cLt 
and  are  as  familiar  as  household  words.  "Top-heavy,"  "half-seas-over,^ 
"a  brick  in  th^  hat,"  "shot  in  the  neck,"  "set  up,"  "drunk  as  a  loni. 
or  "as  a  piper,"  or  "as  Davy's  sow,"  as  taste  may  suggest  the  simiki 
"burning  quite  a  kiln,"  "well  toddied,"  "cut,"  "three  sheets  in  tJ 
wind,"  "how  come  you  so,"  "done  brown,"  "on  the  lee  lurch/'  "gol| 
heavy  load  on,"  "describing  worm-fences,"  "on  the  ree-raw,*'  **woiia 
up,"  "feeling upwards  for  the  ground,"  "over  the  bay,"  "  Bacchi-plenus,^ 
"been  taking  a  snifter,"  "wor^e  for  liquor,'^  "raddled,"  "booz}/ 
"corned,"  "fuddled,"  "high,"'"jolarious,"  "merry,"  "overtaken, 
"primed,"  "slewed,"  "swipey,"  "tight,"  "tipsy,"  "pretty  well  tore, 
"on  a  bust,"  "incoherent,"  "herring-boning:"  and  lastly,  not  to  exto" 
the  list  ad  infinitum^  there  comes  from  the  west,  as  the  latest  mode 
describing  the  condition  of  one  who  has  indulged  too  freely  in  the  cup,  tb 
he  "has  missed  his  demeanor." 

In  earlier  days  slang  was  not  unpracticed.     Some  fifty  years  since  a  c 
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tionary  was  published  in  London^  defining  the  technical  and  peculiar  phrase 

of  the  ring,  the  turf,  the  chase,  and,  what  was  then  a  great  institution  in 

Xx)ndon,  the  pit.     It  contains  over  two  hundred  pages,  and  we  can  now 

do  nbthing  more  than  compare  some  of  the  terms  it  defines  with  those  of 

a  similar  import  now  in  vogue.     On  consulting  ks  pages  we  find  that  "all 

aground*'  was  equivalent  to  the  unenviable  financial  condition- now  described 

as    *'up  the  spout.*'     Money,  now  called  by  such  names  as  "rhino," 

"dingbats,"  "pewter,"  "soap,"  [an  appropriate  name  since  it  cleanses 

.many  a  dirty  character,]  "stamps,"  and  many  other  playful  terms,  was 

^  then  known  among  the  flash  as  "brads"  or  balsam."     Thus  the  old  song; 

:  '*  H«re*s  Saturday  night,  and  no  balsam  in  the  rookery.' ' 

"Bleaters"  was  the  name  applied  by  sharpers  to  those  dupes  and  sim- 
^  pletons  now  known  as  "gulls"  and  "greenhorns."  A  "chatterer"  meant 
^  in  the  ring  what  is  now  called  "countering  on  the  mug."  "Tip  us  your 
daddle,"  was  an  invitation  to  shake  hands,  or  as  it  is  now  expressed  with 
equally  doubtful  elegance,  "give  us  your  bones."  "Glim-fenders"  was 
the  synonym  for  the  ornaments  with  which  policemen  adorn  the  wrists  of 
their  prisoners,  and  which  they  now  fiacetiously  call  "bracelets."  "  Knife 
it"  was  the  metaphor  signifiying  to  "cut  stick,"  an  informal  and  hasty 
proceeding  of  absconding  debtors  and  others,  now  called  "bolting," 
**  mizzling,"  "sloping,"  or  "skedaddling."  /^Pimple,"  was  the  dignified 
name  given  to  the  head.  "Steamer,"  was  the  name  for  the  pipe,  now 
called  "meerschaum."  To  be  "tiddyvated"  was  to  be  in  that  perfect  and 
fashionable  attire  now  pronounced  as  "got  up  regardless  of  exi>ense." 
These  comparisons  might  be  multiplied  in  endless  variety,  but  sufficient 
have  been  given  to  satisfy  the  reader  that  slang  is  not  a  thing  for  which  this 
day  and  generation  is  wholly  responsible. 

There  are  some  slang  expressions  which  may,  however,  be  classified  as 
modem  and  partly  American.  If  a  man  changes  his  residence  he  is  said 
to  "pull  up  stakes,"  and  he  "hangs  out"  at  his  new  place  of  settlement. 
If  any  one  loses  his  temper,  he  "flies  oflf  the  handle."  A  gentleman  in 
difficulties,  is  "up  a  tree."  A  coquette  trifling  with  her  admirers  or  an 
oflSce-seeker  who  practices  double  dealing  is  "  playing  'possum.' '  ^  To  admit 
an  error  is  to  "acknowledge  the  corn."  To  pilfer  any  thing  is  to  "lift" 
it.  If  a  man  encounters  an  obstacle  in  the  pursuit  of  any  object  he  is 
"stumped;"  if  he  abandons  a  position  he  has  taken  he  "backs  down;" 
and  if  he  surrenders  in  any  contest  he  "caves."  A  man  of  energy  and 
pluck  is  a  whole  "team;"  a  prudent  man  "lets  others  skin  their  own 
skunks;"  a  clever  man  "knows  how  to  keep  a  hotel,"  and  the  highest 
eulogium  rendered  by  a  certain  class  is  conveyed  in  the  words  "Bully 
Boy." 

These  expressions  are  common  to  all,  but  there  are  certain  slang  words 
peculiar  to  certain  classes.     Of  these  the  following  are  examples : 
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I.  Thieves*  Slang. 

A  watch  is  a  "super/*  a  breast-pin  a  "prop,**  a  diamond  ring  "a  spark 
fawney/*  *'*  Cheese  it*'  means  stop  talking.  A  detective  is  a  ''fly  cop." 
A  pocket-book  is  a  "poke."  "I  slung  my  hook  and  collared  his  poke/' 
means,  I  put  my  hand  in  his  pocket  and  took  out  his  pocket-book.  A 
skilful  thief  is  styled  "a  gun,'*  and  a  bimgler  a  "snoozer."  Counterfeit 
money  is  "queer,**  and  passing  it  is  called  "shoving." 

II.  Slang  of  the  Prize-Ring. 

A  love-letter  from  one  of  this  class  will  best  illustrate  their  jargon  r^ 

Dbakbst  Emma: — 

Your  last  reached  me  the  day  after  the  mill ;  blessings  on  the  darling  bun^  of 
fives  that  scribbled  it.  I  kissed  the  signature  for  the  sake  of  the  dear  little  daddle  that 
will  one  day  make  me  the  happiest  buffer  going.  I  can't  begin  to  describe  my  feelings  on 
reading  it.  If  I  had  been  auctioneered  on  my  knowledge-box,  I  couldn't  have  been  more 
completely  grassed.  Any  boy  might  have  floored  me  by  a  tap  on  my  snufifer-trap.  And 
the  sight  of  the  photograph  of  your  lovely  mug  almost  knocked  me  out  of  time.  How  I 
recall  those  features !  Those  ogles  blue  as  the  sky ;  that  conk  with  its  aquiline  curve  ;  diat 
rosy-lii^d  tater-trap ;  those  ivories ;  that  fair  skin  where  the  claret  blushes.  Oh,  woold 
that  the  original  were  present,  her  nut  reclining  on  my  bread-basket,  her  oration-trap  mur- 
muring in  my  lugs,  and  her  mawley  clasped  in  the  flipper  of  her  adorer.  Ah,  love  has  got 
my  pimple  in  chancery  and  is  fibbing  away.  I  can't  counter  on  his  nob,  and  care  not  how 
soon  the  sponge  is  thrown  up. 

III.  Nautical  Slang. 

A  good  sample  of  nautical  slang  is  found  in  Saxe's  "Jolly  Mariner,*'  the 
first  verse  of  which  reads  thus : — 


"  It  was  a  jolly  mariner 

As  ever  hove  a  log; 
He  wore  his  trousers  wide  and  free, 


And  always  ate  hb  frog. 
And  blessed  his  eyes  in  sailor  wise. 
And  never  shirked  his  grog. 


Being  thus  introduced,  he  goes  "a  crusin'  round  the  town,"  and  among 
other  things, 

To  manage  in  a  gale ! 
I  never  saw  so  small  a  craft 
With  such  a  spread  o*  sail.*' 


He  met  a  lady  in  her  hoops. 

And  thus  she  heard  him  hail — 
*'  Now  blow  me  tight !  but  there's  a  sight 


Having  engaged  in  a  fight  and  got  worsted, 


'Twas  then  this  jolly  mariner 

Returned  unto  his  ship. 
And  told  unto  the  wondering  crew 

The  story  of  his  trip 
With  many  oaths,  and  curses  too, 

Upon  his  wicked  lip. 

As  hoping — so  this  mariner 

In  fearful  words  harangued— 7 
His  timbers  might  be  shivered,  and 


His  le'ward  scuppers  danged, 

(A  double  curse,  and  vastly  woise 

Than  being  shot  or  hanged). 

If  ever  he — and  here,  again, 
A  dreadful  oath  he  swore — 

If  ever  he,  except  at  sea, 
Spoke  any  stranger  more. 

Or  like  a  son  of something,  went 

A  cruising  on  the  shore. 


: 
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IV.  Common  Slang. 
A  few  verses  published  in  Punch  some  years  ago,  are  of  this  kind: 


Gently  o'er  the  meadows  prigging 
I  Joan  and  G>lin  took  their  way, 

\Vhile  each  flower  the  dew  was  swigging 
^  In  the  jocund  month  of  May. 

Down  they  squatted  them  together : 
"  Lovely  Joan,"  said  Colin,  bold, 

"  Tell  me,  on  thy  davy,  whether 
Thou  dost  dear  thy  Colin  hold?  " 


"  Don't  I,  just  I"  with  look  ecstatic 

Cried  the  young  and  ardent  maid. 

**  Then  let's  bolt,"  in  tone  emphatic 

Sumptuous  Colin  quickly  said. 
«  «  »  »  « 

"  No,  my  tulip ;  let  us  rather 
Hand-in-hand  the  bucket  kick ; 

Thus  we'll  chouse  your  cruel  father, 
Cutting  from  the  world  our  stick !" 


We  have  claimed  that  slang  is  older  than  this  day  and  generation,  anfl 
the  most  curious  proofe  we  can  ofifer  are  one  or  two  quotations  from  Shakes- 
peare,  showing  that  expressions  now  in  use  were  used  even  by  the  great 
poet.  Thus  the  phrase  *' going  back'*  is  found  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
where  Cleopatra  says  to  Caesar:  I 

"  The  ingratitude  of  this  Seleucus  does 
Even  make  me  wild :    O  slave,  of  no  more  trust 
Than  love  that's  hired  I—What,  goest  thou  back  f* 

The  modem  termination  of  ^Mst*'  so  commonly  applied,  was  also  used 
by  Shakespeare.  In  C3rmbeline  Posthumus  speaks  of  a  statesman  as  a 
**statist,"  thus: 

"  I  do  believe 
(Statist  though  I  am  none,  nor  like  to  be) 
That  this  will  prove  a  war." 

Other  familiar  phrases  may  be  traced  to  standard  authors,  and  claim 
even  scriptural  authority.  "  Escaping  with  the  skin  of  the  teeth,' *  occturs  in 
the  book  of  Job,  (xix.,  20.)  In  Psalms  we  read  of  one  **  Spreading  him- 
self like  a  green  bay  tree."  "All  cry  and  no  wool"  is  from  Hudibras. 
'*  Go  Snacks"  occurs  in  Pope's  prologues  to  Satires,  and  even  in  that  chaste 
and  elegant  composition,  Otway's  Venice  Preserved,  one  of  the  characters 
talks  of  *'  pumping  a  man." 

In  the  face  of  sad  precedents,  it  were  a  waste  of  ammunition  to  dis- 
charge a  volley  of  denunciation  against  the  use  of  slang. .  For  if  the 
great  moralist  himself  who,  when  declaiming  against  trifling  with  the 
vocabulary,  declared  that  "he  who  would  violate  the  sanctities  of  his 
mother  tongue  would  invade  the  paternal  till  without  remorse,"  were  to 
volunteer  any  sad  remark  now,  he  would  be  politely  told  to  "  Dry  up" — 
a  suggestion  by  which  we  take  leave  to  profit. 
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BV  GEORGE  W.  BUNGAY. 

WHEN  I  speak  of  the  coming  man,  I  refer  to  the  average  American 
of  the  future,  and  not  to  a  great  genius  who  will  rise  in  colossal 
strength,  symmetrical  and  sun-crowned,  the  wonder  of  his  age.  I  speak 
now  of  a  plainpractical  man,  a  man  of  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body — 
a  man  with  a  heart  in  the  right  place,  and  a  conscience  that  inner  light 
which  illuminates  the  life. 

He  will  look  beyond  his  larder  and  his  library,  and  higher  than  his 
chimney  or  his  church-steeple.  He  will  look  up  to  the  stars,  to  heaven, 
to  the  Creator  of  all  things,  who  made  the  imiverse  a  starry  scaffolding  for 
the  development  of  man. 

Mr.  Parton  says  he  (the  man  of  the  future)  will  not  drink  wine.  Mr. 
Fiske,  of  Harvard  University,  says  that  he  will  drink  wine,  and  smoke 
tobacco  also.  When  ''doctors  disagree,"  what  can  common  people  do? 
They  can  look  at  the  question  from  the  stand-point  of  common  sense. 
We  see  without  spectacles  that  the  drinking  man  is  "a  going  man.'*  His 
money  is  going  out  of  his  purse ;  his  elbows  are  going  out  of  his  sleeves ; 
his  money  out  of  his  pocket ;  his  feet  out  of  his  shoes ;  and  he  becomes  so 
independent  he  will  not  wear  a  crown  in  his  hat.  He  is  going  to  the 
poor-house — to  the  prison — to  a  premature  grave. 

A  drunkard  is  a  mere  appetite  with  open  mouth,  swallowing  whatever 
liquid  will  burn,  whether  it  be  brandy  from  a  Fifth  Avenue  saloon,  or 
benzine  from  a  bucket-shop  at  the  Five  Points.  Molokat  said  "hq  would 
drench  himself  with  wine  in  this  life,  because  he  might  want  even  water  in 
the  life  to  come;'*  but  that  was  foolish  jesting  on  a  serious  subject. 

The  coming  man  will  not  be  even  a  moderate  drinker,  because  moderate 
drinking  stultifies  the  body,  and  prevents  the  development  of  the  mind ; 
and  "the  mind  makes  the  man."  We  read  of  a  river  in  Greece  which 
suddenly  disappeared,  and  its  bed  became  a  path  of  du§t,  but  the  river  was 
afterwards  found  breaking  out  of  the  earth  in  Sicily,  and  flowing  toward 
the  great  reservoir  of  waters :  so  it  is  with  the  appetite  for  intoxicating 
liquors.  We  find  it  suppressed  here  and  there,  but  too  frequently  we  are 
pained  with  the  news  that  it  has  broken  out  again.  But  this  is  not  an 
essay  on  temperance,  and  I  will  hasten  to  other  points.  He  (the  coming 
man)  will  not  be  a  fast  man.  Fast  men  are  not  fast  workers,  not  fast 
thinkers.  They  eat  fast,  they  drink  fast,  and  they  drive  fast  when  they 
drive  other  people's  horses.  In  the  words  of  an  old  Elizabethian  writer, 
they  never  open  their  mouths  in  earnest  save  when  they  sit  down  to  eat. 
They  have  little  to  do,  and  yet  they  are  in  great  haste.  Nothing  would 
please  them  so  much  as  a  patent  for  a  live  horse  with  eight  legs.  They 
might  each  one  use  the  language  of  "  Handy  Andy,"  and  say: 
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"  I  have  no  janns  for  work. 

It  never  ran  in  the  race  of  the  Brmdy*s; 
But  I'd  make  a  most  illegant  Turic» 
For  I'm  fond  of  tobacco  and  ladies/' 

The  fast  man  prefers  the  stable  to  the  study;  horses  to  humanity.  He 
thinks  that  hospitality  means  a  man  in  a  sulky  behind  a  horse,  sweeping 
the  circle  of  a  race-course.  His  creed  is  "go  it,  ye  cripples;**  his  para- 
dise a  circus;  his  heaven  a  hippodrome,  where  mortals  can  ride  under 
flying  feet  and  around  a  star-lighted  ring  for  ever  and  ever ;  where  there  is 
plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  and  where  there  are  no  bills  to  pay. 

The  man  of  the  future  will  not  be  a  dandy.  A  dandy  is  something  or 
nothing  overdressed.  He  gets  himself  up  for  ornament,  but  he  is  not 
ornamental,  and  he  certainly  is  not  useful.  A  French  writer  says  he  is  like 
some  dishes,  which  are  valued  mostly  for  their  dressing.  Theodore  Parker 
says  he  is  a  tulip,  blossoming  from  a  tailor's  window.  Gough  says  he  is 
neither  a  male  woman  nor  a  female  man.  Beau  Brummel,  the  king  of 
fops,  was  only  the  shadow  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  fop's  head  is 
valued  for  what  he  puts  on  it,  and  not  for  what  he  puts  in  it.  His  gloved 
hands  do  not  signify  hard  work.  He  is  never  dressed  in  a  suit  which 
indicates  head-work  or  hand-work.  Daniel  Drew,  the  millionaire,  used  to 
drive  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle  from  Putnam  county  to  New 
York,  and  he  wore  coarse  clothes  and  brogans ;  sometimes  he  went  bare- 
footed. Now  he  can  ride  in  a  special  train  or  on  a  steamboat  of  his  own. 
Commodore  Vanderbilt  used  to  row  his  boat  from  Staten  Island  to  Fulton 
Market,  A.  T.  Stewart  did  not  live  in  a  bandbox  when  he  commenced 
his  career  in  a  small  shop  on  Broadway.  Horace  Greeley  never  ran  much 
in  debt  for  fine  clothing.  Whoever  heard  of  a  dandy  building  a  railroad, 
or  launching  a  steamship,  or  erecting  a  commercial  palace,  or  establishing 
a  newspaper?  The  dandy  is  usually  a  man  of  vast  moral  requirements  and 
various  misinformation.  It  may  be  said,  however,  to  his  credit,  that  he  is 
tidy  and  cleanly;  that  he  is  not  altogether  useless.  Lowell  says  he  is 
imlike  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish,  for  he  went  out  in  search  of  his  father's  asses, 
and  found  himself  a  king ;  but  the  dandy  goes  out  in  search  of  a  king,  and 
finds  himself  an  animal  that  needs  not  envy  the  donkey  its  redundancy  of 
ear. 

The  coming  man  will  not  be  like  Narcissus,  who  fell  in  love  with  his 
own  image  in  the  water,  and  pined  away  into  a  daffodil  at  last.  The  Arabs 
once  caught  a  dandy,  and  put  a  pair  of  feather  trowsers  upon  him,  and 
made  him  "j-r/"  on  eggs  to  hatch  out  chickens.  The  coming  man  will 
have  a  sound  body.  In  a  certain  sense  we  are  all  F.  F.'s,  and  can  trace 
our  descent  to  the  first  family.  Adam  and  Eve  were  our  ancestors ;  con- 
sequently, we  all  have  the  best  blood  in  our  veins,  unless  we  or  our  fore- 
fathers have  sinned  and  tainted  the  good  blood.  Many  unfortunately 
violate  the  physical  laws.  They  derange  the  digestive  organs,  so  that  they 
rannot  properly  perform  their  functions ;  they  make  the  blood  thin  and 
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scrofulous;  they  enfeeble  and  dwarf  the  body.  A  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  digestion,  respiration,  circulation,  and  secretion  will  be  followed  by  that 
physical  perfection  which  is  the  normal  condition  of  the  race.  Sickness 
and  disease,  now  the  rule,  will  then  be  the  exception.  Men  will  stand 
erect  on  straight  legs,  and  their  well-orbed  heads  will  be  handsomely 
poised  over  hearts  pulsing  with  healthy  blood.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
who  physically  makes  up  in  quality  what  he  lacks  in  quantity,  speaks  of 
that  "four-footed  Diogenes,'*  the  turtle  living  in  its  own  tub.  Our  great 
fault  is  that  we  live  in  unventilated  tubs,  and,  unlike  that  slow  traveller, 
the  turtle,  we  do  not  go  out  airing  often  enough,  and  have  not  the  same 
taste  for  water  that  he  has.  Physical  culture  is  becoming  a  popular  branch 
of  study  in  our  schools,  and  it  should  be  taught  in  our  churches.  Preachers 
should  appeal  to  their  auditors  to  save  their  bodies  as  well  as  their  souls, — 
to  save  them  from  disease  and  deformity;  from  premature  old  age  and 
premature  death.  The  body  is  the  temple  of  the  soul :  it  is  God's  archi- 
tecture. It  is  important  to  have  good  blood,  strong  nerves,  stout  arms, 
robust  health.  The  lack  of  these  qualities  is  seen  at  every  turn.  Look  at 
the  round-shouldered,  hollow-chested,  bloodless  procession  of  men  and 
women  in  our  streets.  See  how  busy  the  vast  army  of  doctors  in  mending 
and  patching  and  cleansing  the  victims  of  violated  laws.  Look  at  the 
ghosts  pleading  law,  and  preaching  the  gospel,  and  editing  newspapers* 
Take  from  American  literature  as  many  live  authors  as  you  can  count  on 
the  fingers  of  two  hands,  and  the  writings  of  the  rest  will  be  foimd  to  be 
cold,  thin,  and  bloodless.  The  feeble  pulse  of  the  writer  never  moves  his 
pen ;  his  words  never  palpitate  on  the  paper ;  his  thoughts  never  thrill  the 
heart.  Why  not?  Because  his  mental  machinery  is  run  by  a  stream  too 
feeble  to  work  it  well.  Emerson  (if  I  am  not  mistaken)  said  that  Cer- 
vantes went  out  of  the  world  one  day,  that  Shakespeare  might  come  in  the 
next ;  but  there  was  room  for  both.  There  is  room  for  all,  and  there  is  no 
need  of  one  man,  because  he  is  great,  shortening  his  life  to  make  room  for 
another  great  man.  Great  men  should  not  be  short-lived ;  they  should  be 
symmetrical,  and  have  plenty  of  blood-power  to  work  their  thought-mill. 
Warm  red  blood,  instead  of  lager  beer  or  brandy  or  wine,  should  move 
through  the  red  channels  that  interlace  the  physical  organization.  In  th«^ 
country  where  men  dive  for  sponges,  no  man  is  permitted  to  marry  untiV 
he  can  go  to  the  depth  of  twenty  fathoms  in  the  water.  If  we  had  i 
similar  test  in  this  country,  how  many  old  bachelors  should  we  haver  Th# 
human  sponges  would  be  vastly  increased,  as  also  the  number  of  liapp;i 
and  jolly  old  maids.  The  body  is  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.  God 
created  it ;  Christ  put  it  on,  the  Holy  Spirit  dwelt  in  it  and  sanctified  it. 
We  are  commanded  to  care  for  it :  it  is  a  tenement  leased  to  the  soul,  and 
the  conditions  of  the  lease  must  be  observed,  or  death  will  come  wifh  his 
writ  of  ejectment. 

The  coming  man  will  have  good  common  sense,  and  that  is  the  most 
uncommon  sort  of  sense.     It  is  of  more  consequence  than  that  which  is 
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commonly  called  genius.  It  does  most  of  the  hard  and  useful  work, 
without  which  the  civilized  nations  would  soon  collapse  into  barbarism. 
It  plans  and  builds  cities  and  ships  and  locomotives,  and  it  stretches  cables 
of  flame  under  the  sea  and  around  the  globe.  It  governs  labor,  whose 
base  is  broad  as  the  earth,  and  whose  apex  touches  the  sky.  It  cuts  down 
the  fprest;  it  plows  the  land;  it  sows  the  seed;  it  smites  the  anvil;  it 
grinds  the  corn ;  it  carries  the  load ;  it  turns  the  crank  in  the  hive  of  toil ; 
it  teaches  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot,  and  what  to  shoot  at ;  it  pleads  in 
court ;  it  preaches  in  the  church ;  it  cultivates  a  continent,  and  saves  it 
with  its  swords  and  statutes.  Common  sense  will  make  him  practical, 
useful,  and  consistent.  He  will  not,  as  Hazlitt  says,  ''ride  to  church  on  a 
zebra,*'  nor  take  a  night-cap  and  pillow  to  his  pew.  In  speaking  and 
writing,  he  will  not  use  a  long  word  when  a  short  one  will  answer  better. 
He  will  avoid  oddity  of  speech  and  dress.  He  will  not  dine  on  diction- 
aries, nor  order  suits  from  the  American  flag.  Some  years  ago  a  young 
member  of  Congress  endeavored  to  distingubh  himself  by  wearing  a  vest 
and  pantaloons  adorned  with  striking  figures  and  colors.  The  American 
of  the  future  will  be  a  progressive  man.  He  will  not  have  so  much  respect 
for  the  '* old  moon;  he  will  refuse  to  look  at  the  new  one."  He  will  not 
scorn  his  ancestors  because  they  did  not  come  to  America  in  Noah's  ark. 
He  will  not  oppose  the  locomotive  because  it  runs  faster  than  a  livery- 
stable  hack.  He  will  appreciate  the  fact  that  science,  art,  literature,  edu- 
cation, culture,  tend  to  develop  the  truest  types  of  humanity,  and  to 
sculpture  society  into  fair  proportions,  and  to  fit  the  race  for  the  duties 
and  the  enjoyments  of  the  highest  civilization.  We  live  longer  in  a  decade 
than  our  forefathers  did  in  a  generation.  Our  three-score  years  and  ten  is 
a  longer  period  than  the  patriarchs  lived.  We  can  travel  further  in  ten 
years  than  they  could  in  a  century.  We  can  communicate  with  more 
persons  in  a  single  day  than  they  could  in  a  long  lifetime.  With  our 
telescopes  and  microscopes,  we  can  see  more  in  a  few  hours  than  they  ever 
saw.  If  we  measure  life  by  deeds,  Methuselah  was  a  mere  youth  by  the 
side  of  Franklin,  Morse  and  Field.  We  have  made  greater  strides  along 
the  path  of  progress  during  the  last  hundred  years  than  the  world  made 
during  all  previous  time.  Light,  locomotion,  and  communication  have 
been  the  human  agents  used  in  lifting  us  to  the  lofty  plane  on  which  we 
stand  at  the  present  time.  The  futiure  American,  with  the  advantage  of 
his  surroundings,  will  develop  into  a  more  perfect  t)rpe  of  manhood. 
Science  will  be  a  sort  of  Drummond-light,  to  lead  him  to  see  through 
the  twilight  of  doubtful  ventures.  Locomotion,  with  its  legs  of  steam 
winged  with  flame,  will  give  him  the  fruits  of  every  zone  and  clime,  and 
the  telegraph  will  coin  the  lightning  into  speech  for  him.  He  will  be  an 
aggressive  man.  I  do  not  intend  to  say  that  he  will  be  a  prize-fighter. 
^^The  World''  says  that  a  fighting  man  will  go  for  Congress  or  a  chicken- 
coop  with  equal  confidence.  In  the  language  of  Horace  Mann,  he  will 
consider  it  of  more  consequence  to  have  "a  brave  soul  than  a  great  fist." 
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He  will  resist  all  forms  of  oppression,  whether  they  crop  out  in  his  own 
dear  America  or  in  Cuba.  Like  Oliver  Cromwell,  he  will  "put  his  trust 
in  God,  and  keep  his  powder  dry."  Like  Martin  Luther,  he  will  throw 
his  inkstand  at  the  devil,  probably  a  drop  at  a  time  at  the  point  of  a  pen. 
Like  Lyman  Beecher,  he  will  hurl  the  Bible  at  the  reptile  which  crosses 
his  path.  Like  Peter  Cartwright,  who  was  the  terror  of  camp-meeting 
rowdies,  he  will  stand  up  defiantly  for  justice.  He  will  wage  war  upon 
''skinflints**  and  scotmdrels,  who  amass  fortunes  for  themselves,  while  they 
pay  only  starvation  prices  to  women  for  their  work.  He  will  fight  with 
the  trenchant  weapons  of  argument,  expostulation,  and  exposure,  the 
masters  and  the  mistresses  who  oppress,  overwork,  snub,  and  insult  their 
servants.  He  will  be  a  patriotic  man.  He  will  fight  and  vote  for  his 
country,  and  his  bullets  and  ballots  will  always  be  used  in  accordance  with 
his  best  judgment,  for  the  welfare  of  his  country.  I  need  not  say  that  he 
will  be  a  gentleman;  that  he  will  be  a  man  of  deeds  and  ideas,  an  active 
man,  a  worker,  finding  fields  white  for  the  harvest,  and  putting  in  his 
sickle  and  reaping  earnestly,  in  literary  and  lecture  associations,  in  Sunday- 
schools  and  wherever  he  can  work. 

The  great  man  of  the  future — the  man  who  will  govern  the  average  man 
of  the  future,  the  moral  millionaire,  the  chief  of  the  new  civilization — 
will  be  a  man  kinglier  than  any  king.  He  will  not  be  the  creature  of 
accident — not  of  a  sudden  growth.  He  will  be  the  natural  outgrowth  of 
the  seed  sown  generations  ago.  He  will  be  a  more  perfect  type  of  the 
race.  Climate,  soil,  scenery,  surroundings  will  aid  in  the  development  of 
this  **  manliest  of  men.**  Great  men  are  the  best  products  of  their  nation, 
and  they  do  not  arise  in  "  the  nations  that  are  coarse  and  mean.  *  *  Theodore 
Parker  says,  "If  you  study  a  great  man,  you  will  find  somewhere  in  the 
backgroimd  evidence  of  the  good  stock  from  which  he  came.**  Every 
great  man  (are  there  any  mute  Miltons?)  makes  a  sensation  when  he  comes. 
Every  Columbus  discovers  a  continent ;  Bacon  in  philosophy ;  Newton  in 
science;  Shakespeare  in  poetry.  "The  ancestral  root  of  the  great  man 
may  be  buried  in  the  earth  for  centuries,  but  it  will  eventually  sprout  out 
of  the  soil,  grow  into  symmetry  and  beauty,  and  bear  the  aloe-blossom  of 
genius  and  greatness.** 


WORLD  WORTHIES.— No.  II. 

BY  ARISTIDES. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL. 


THE  grave  charge  against  Cromwell  is  that  he  was  consenting  to  the 
death  of  Charles  the  First.  His  foes  say  that  he  had  ap  idea  of 
wearing  the  crown.  That  theory  is  destroyed  by  the  fact  that  Cromwell 
refused  the  bauble.     There  was  a  common  belief  that  a  king  could  do  no 
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wrong  ;  but  the  Revolution  in  England,  demonstrated  that  he  could  do  a 
constitutional  wrong.  He  had  no  right  to  levy  takes  without  the  consent 
of  Parliament,  and  when  he  had  been  beaten  in  war,  he  was  bound  to 
observe  the  agreement  into  which  he  had  entered.  The  victorious  Parlia- 
mentarians gave  Charles  the  First  life,  protection,  and  a  certain  amount 
to  live  on.  That  did  not  satisfy  his  highness.  Knowing  that  religious 
feelings  had  much  to  do  with  the  war,  and  that  the  Independents  and 
Presbyterians  were  the  two  leading  factions,  Charles  the  First  plotted  to 
.set  one  faction  against  the  other ;  and  when  his  machinations  were  dis- 
covered, the  Parliament  willed  that  he  should  die.  It  was  a  salutary  death, 
— ^taught  all  kings  what  peoples  will  do  when  they  are  exasperated,  and 
to-day,  in  the  old  world,  teaches  the  throne  a  lesson  not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 

If  Cromwell  supposed  that  the  death  of  Charles  the  First  would  give  him 
rest,  he  was  mistaken.  Ireland  was  in  a  state  of  ferment,  and  had  to  be 
taught  what  a  strong-minded  man  was  at  the  helm  of  affairs.  If  there  was 
one  thing  more  than  another  Cromwell  hated,  it  was  the  mass.  That  was 
what  he  would  not  permit  in  any  shape.  On  this  point  he  was  a  bigot. 
There  was  no  escape  from  his  iron  will  in  this  respect.  He  loved  with  fer- 
vent love  and  hated  with  intense  hatred ;  was  a  man  of  strong  passions ;  a 
splendid  correspondent  to  his  wife  and  children :  and  his  letters,  which 
are  carefully  preserved,  give  a  clearer  idea  of  his  character  than  can  be 
gained  from  prejudiced  writers. 

The  feuds  between  the  Independents  and  Presbyterians  continuing,  it 
was  necessary  to  give  the  latter  a  lesson ;  and  at  the  famous  battle  of  Dun- 
bar, after  a  fierce  fight,  Cromwell  shouted,  "I  do  declare  they  nm,**  and 
he  sang  part  of  an  old  psalm  in  thanks  for  the  victory. 

Some  people  in  England,  called  *'the  Levellers,"  had  an  idea  that  the 
Revolution  meant  a  division  of  property ;  and  they  took  posession  of  some 
lands  and  held  a  kind  of  love-feast,  in  which  they  declared  the  Millennium 
had  come.  They  supposed  the  Lord  Protector  would  favor  their  wild 
schemes ;  but  he  sent  word  that  the  Revolution  meant  honest  work  as  well 
as  honest  preaching ;  and  that  they  must  go  to  their  homes,  give  up  pos- 
session of  the  lands  and  comfort  themselves  as  God-fearing  and  honest 
men.  They  disregarded  his  warning ;  whereupon  Cromwell  sent  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers,  who  fired  on  the  misguided  people,  without  doing  much 
damage,  and  shattered  their  Millennial  'ideas,  which  had  grown  out  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

When  the  envoys  of  the  Pope  visited  Cromwell,  conveying  to  him  the 
respects  of  his  holiness,  the  Lord  Protecter  received  them  gruffly.  They 
were  clad  in  silk  velvet;  the  Lord  Protector  in  plain  garments.  After 
hearing  the  speeches,  Cromwell  said,  "Give  my  compliments  to  your  Mas- 
ter, the  Pope,  and  tell  him,  if  he -does  not  let  the  poor  Piedmontese  wor- 
ship God  according  to  their  conscience,  by the  thunder  of  the  English 

cannon  shall  be  heard  at  the  Vatican.**  That  contrasts  strangely  with  his 
non-allowance  to  the  Irish  to  worship  God  as  they  pleased ;  but  Cromwell 
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must  always  be  viewed  as  the  uncompromising  foe  of  Roman  Catholicism, 
which  forms  the  key  to  his  character. 

This  Cromwell  turned  the  English  Parliament  out  of  doors,  and  told  his 
soldiers  to  take  away  the  mace,  which  he  called  a  bauble.  He  said  he  was 
compelled  to  turn  them  out  because  they  were  not  faithful  to  their  trusts, 
and  gave  them  such  a  licking  with  the  rough  side  of  his  tongue,  that  they 
never  forgot  it.  Then  he  called  another  Parliament,  and  because  that  did 
not  answer  his  purpose,  he  sent  them  away  again.  One  Parliament  was 
called  the  Barebones*  Parliament,  because  one  Barebones  was  a  prominent 
member.  When  Cromwell  went  down  to  see  what  the  Parliament  was  work- 
ing at,  in  his  bluff  way  he  asked  "What  are  you  doing  here?"  The  reply 
was,  "Seeking  the  Lord.'*  "Then,'*  said  the  Ix)rd  Protector,  "go  and 
seek  Him  elsewhere,  for  to  my  knowledge  He  has  not  been  here  some  time,*  * 
and  he  turned  them  out  without  mercy.  When  he  had  a  new  Parliament, 
his  messages  were  long-winded  sermons,  full  of  applications  from  the  Bible, 
with  which  he  was  conversant  from  Genesis  to  Revelations. 

Oliver  Cromwell*!  prayers  were  eloquent.  He  had  a  way  of  punishing 
the  enemies  of  the  Commonwealth  in  his  supplications  at  the  Throne  of 
Grace.  He  was  always  * '  a  poor  worm*  *  in  his  pleadings,  whom  the  Almighty 
had  chosen  to  work  some  few  reforms,  and  "to  do  the  State  some  little 
service.'*  He  was  extremely  solicitous  about  his  family,  and  no  doubt  was 
anxious  that  his  son  Dick  should  succeed  him  in  the  Protectorate ;  but 
Dick  was  a  miserable  failure,  so  much  so  that  the  Prince  Conde  after  the 
death  of  Cromwell,  when  Dick  was  travelling  abroad  in  Europe  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health  and  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  Royalists,  said,  in 
the  presence  of  CromwelFs  son,  whom  he  did  not  know,  "  I  had  a  great 
respect  for  the  great  lion  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  as  for  Dick  Cromwell, 
he  is  a  poltroon.** 

It  is  no  mean  boast  to  say  that  the  name  of  England  was  never  more 
honored  than  when  the  farmer  of  St.  Ives  was  the  captain.  His  words 
were  rough,  but  he  said  what  he  meant.  If  he  told  a  nation  he  was  going 
to  fight,  at  it  he  went.  He  used  no  honeyed  words  of  statesmanship ;  was 
not  skilled  in  diplomacy ;  and  during  the  time  he  swayed  the  destinies  of 
the  nation  there  was  no  chance  for  the  Royalists  to  make  headway. 

A  great  storm  swept  over  the  old  land  the  night  the  Protector  died. 
The  wind  howled ;  trees  were  iiptom  from  their  roots ;  the  windows  of  the 
mansion  clattered  in  the  blast ;  but  calm  and  peaceful  lay  the  man  on 
whom  the  existence  of  the  Commonwealth  depended.  He  was  heard  in 
prayer,  saying  that  he  was  in  covenant  through  grace,  and  could  and  would 
come,  through  Jesus,  home.  Then  he  prayed  for  those  who  would  be  left, 
when  he  was  gone,  to  bear  the  storm.  "Comfort  them,  O  Father,  for 
they  are  Thy  people.*'  The  closing  words  of  his  prayer,  and  of  his  life, 
for  he  spoke  no  more,  were,  "and  give  us  a  good  night,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.*' 

He  passed  away;  and,  though  Royalty  was  re-established,  the  fire  of  his 
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genius,  the  power  of  his  sword,  and  the  grandeur  of  his  word,  gave  to  those 
who  dissented  from  the  established  faith  of  that  land  moral  power,  which, 
through  the  last  two  centuries,  has  kept  alive  the  fires  of  freedom  until 
the  Episcopal  Church,  as  a  State  institution,  is  on  the  verge  of  severance 
from  the  will  of  politicians. 

It  is  almost  cruel  to  judge  Cromwell  by  the  light  of  this  age.  He  may 
»have  been  a  Bigot;  but  the  times  demanded  such  a  man,  and  he  came  to  fill 
the  niche  in  the  temple  of  great  men,  to  show  what  a  farmer  could  do  in 
a  nation  priest-  and  king-ridden,  when  willing  to  risk  life,  property,  and  all, 
in  the  defence  of  liberty.  Judging  him  by  the  need  that  existed  when  he 
wrestled  in  prayer,  when  he  led  his  Roundheads,  lectured  parliaments,  sent 
manifestoes  to  foreign  potentates  on  liberty  of  conscience,  we  admit  him  to 
the  roll  of  honor  in  the  list  of  World  Worthies. 


LAWS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  TRADE. 


CONTRACTS.— No.  II. 

BY  JUDGE  REED. 

IHAVE  already  shown  that  aily  contract  which  is  of  sufficient  importance 
to  sue  upon,  in  case  it  should  be  violated,  should  be  in  writing.  I  will 
now  mention  other  contracts  which  are  entirely  worthless  unless  they  are 
written  and  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged  with  their  execution. 

There  is  a  certain  class  of  contracts  required  to  be  executed  with  this 
formality  by  an  old  statute  passed  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
This  statute  has  been  re-enacted  in  this  state,  and  with  some  changes  in  the 
other  states.  It  was  passed  to  prevent  false  swearing  by  persons  who  came 
into  the  courts  to  enforce  agreements  made  verbally.  We  all  know  how 
great  is  the  temptation  to  vary  a  fact  when  thousands  of  dollars  depend 
upon  the  change  of  a  word  or  the  construction  of  a  sentence.  At  every 
term  of  our  courts  we  see  respectable  men  swearing  directly  the  opposite 
as  to  the  facts  of  certain  transactions,  or  the  terms  of  certain  verbal  agree- 
ments. 

To  prevent  this  temptation  to  perjury,  the  act  known  as  "the  statute  of 
frauds"  was  passed,  to  provide  for  various  cases  where  it  was  most  likely 
to  occur.  By  this  statute  any  contract  which  is  not  to  be  performed  within 
the  space  of  one  year  from  the  time  of  making  it,  must  be  in  writing  and 
signed  by  the  party  making  it. 

A  familiar  instance  is  that  of  a  person  employed  by  the  year  upon  a 
farm,  or  in  a  store,  or  elsewhere.  The  contract  is  usually  made  before 
the  first  day  of  April  for  the  ensuing  year,  commencing  at  that  time.    Now 
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under  this  statute  this  contract  is  not  valid  if  made  as  it  is  usually  is,  by 
words  without  writing.  If  the  one  fails  to  work  or  the  other  refuses  to 
employ  according  to  this  verbal  contract,  there  is  no  redress. 

It  should  have  been  in  writing  signed  by  the  parties. 

There  are  a  number  of  distinctions  and  limitations,  of  course,  as  to  what 
brings  certain  agreements  within  the  operations  of  this  statute.  For 
instance,  it  has  been  held  in  some  cases  that  the  contract  need  not  be  in 
writing  if  all  that  is  to  be  done  by  one  of  the  parties  is  to  be  done  within 
the  year.  It  is  also  settled  that  although  the  performance  of  the  contract 
might  extend  beyond  the  year  upon  a  contingency,  yet  if  it  was  not  the 
understanding  of  the  parties  that  it  would  continue  beyond  the  year,  or 
if  it  was  capable  of  performance  within  the  year  without  the  intervention 
of  extraordinary  circumstances,  then  it  is  to  be  considered  as  not  required 
to  be  in  writing. 

These  distinctions,  however,  are  rather  for  the  lawyer  than  the  business 
man,  and  if  the  latter  is  careful  to  have  every  contract  which  will,  under 
any  circumstance,  not  be  performed  in  one  year  from  the  time  of  making 
it,  in  writing  signed  by  the  parties^  he  will  have  no  need  of  these  legal  nice- 
ties. 

No  agreement  for  the  sale  of  real  estate  is  valid  unless  made  in  the  same 
manner.  A  may  agree  to  buy  of  B  a  plot  of  ground  for  a  certain  sum  in 
the  presence  of  twenty  witnesses,  and  it  will  be  void. 

Even  if  a  part  of  the  consideration-money  should  be  paid  to  B,  yet  the 
agreement  is  void  unless  in  writing  duly  signed  by  B,  the  party  to  be 
charged.  If  B  should,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  was  not  bound  to 
do  so,  afterward  make  a  conveyance  to  A,  A  is  then  bound  to  pay  for  the 
land. 

By  the  statute  also,  no  promise  of  an  executor  or  administrator  to  answer 
damages  out  of  his  own  estate  is  good  if  not  in  writing.  Of  course  the 
executor  or  administrator  is  liable  in  his  representative  capacity  for  any 
debt  which  the  deceased  owed,  so  long  as  the  executor  or  administrator  has 
assets  belonging  to  the  deceased  undisposed  of. 

Often  to  prevent  litigation  or  to  save  the  credit  of  a  friend  or  relative, 
his  executor  or  administrator  will  promise  the  creditor  of  the  estate  to  pay 
the  claim  himself,  and  the  statute  requires  this  promise  to  be  in  writing. 

If  one  person  promises  to  pay  the  debt  of  another,  as  if  Smith  owes  Jones 
a  bill  and  Thompson  promises  to  pay  Jones  the  bill  which  Smith  owes  him, 
the  promise  must  be  in  writing.  This  clause  is  one  of  very  great  impor- 
tance. It  covers  all  guarantees.  Its  general  effect  is  to  require  all  colla- 
teral promises  to  be  in  writing.  You  perceive  there  must  be  some  one  to 
owe  the  debt  directly.  In  the  instance  above  Smith  is  that  person.  He 
is  liable  to  pay  the  debt  in  any  event  without  a  written  promise.  Thomp- 
son comes  in  and  makes  a  collateral,  indirect  promise  to  pay  Smith's  debt ; 
now  his  promise  must  be  written. 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  a  person  may  promise  to  pay  for  goods 
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delivered  to  another  in  such  a  manner  that  the  promise  makes  the  debt  his 
own  and  not  the  debt  of  the  other  person. 

Suppose  you  go  into  a  bookstore  with  another  person,  and  that  person 
selects  a  book,  or  number  of  books,  and  you  say  to  the  bookseller: — **Let 
this  gentleman  have  these,  and  I  will  see  them  paid  for,"  or  **  I  will  pay  for 
them,'*  or  you  should  use  any  words  which  would  lead  a  prudent  seller  to 
look  to  you  first  for  payment.  You  see  you  would  not  be  promising  to 
pay  the  debt  of  another  person  but  your  own  debt,  and  the  promise  would 
be  valid  although  not  in  writing;  on  the  other  hand,  if  one  person  actually 
buys  these  goods  and  another  person,  either  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  or 
afterwards,  promises  to  pay  for  them,  his  promise  must  be  in  writing,  duly 
signed,  or  else  the  creditor  cannot  sue  upon  it. 

The  test  seems  to  be,  to  whom  was  credit  given ;  to  the  person  receiving 
the  goods,  or  the  person  promising  to  pay  for  them  ? 

Therefore  a  dealer  who  is  selling;  goods, — one  man  receiving  them  and 
another  promising  to  pay  for  them, — should  have  it  understood  at  the  time 
of  the  sale  that  credit  should  be  given  to. the  responsible  party,  and  the 
charge  in  his  books  should  be  made  to  him,  or  else  he  should  have  a  pro- 
mise in  writing,  signed  by  the  party  he  wishes  to  charge.  • 

A  contract  for  the  sale  of  personal  property  under  the  value  of  $y>  is 
good,  although  not  in  writing. 

If  A  agrees  to  sell  B  a  wheelbarrow  for  llio  and  then  refuses  to  deliver 
it,  B  can  sue  A  for  the  breach  of  contract;  but  a  contract  for  a  sale  of 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandize,  of  I30  or  upwards,  is  void,  unless  at  the  time 
the  contract  is  made  one  of  three  things  is  done. 

First,  the  buyer  must  accept  and  receive  a  portion  of  the  goods;  or,  second, 
give  something  in  earnest  or  part  pa)rment;  or,  third,  some  note  or  memo- 
randum in  writing,  signed  by  the  parties. 

In  the  sale  of  personal  property  you  perceive  the  law  is  different,  allow- 
ing either  part  delivery  or  part  payment  "to  bind  the  bargain,"  without 
writing. 

There  have  been  innumerable  decisions  on  each  of  these  clauses,  and  the 
distinctions  are  often  very  subtle.  In  this  clause,  relative  to  the  sale  of  per- 
sonal property,  it  is  held  to  apply  to  all  goods,  not  only  in  existence  at  the 
time  of  contract,  but  to  be  manufactured  in  the  regular  business  of  the 
seller,  but  not  to  the  sale  of  an  article  manufactured  to  order. 

llierefore,  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  fifty  barrels  of  ale  to  be  manu- 
factured, must  be  in  writing,  while  a  contract  for  a  particular  kind  of  pump 
to  be  made  to  order  need  not  be  written. 

I  mention  this  as  one  of  many  distinctions,  which  would  be  of  no  use  to 
the  general  reader  if  he  is  particular  to  protect  himself  by  having  all  con- 
tracts which  are  within  the  scope  of  this  statute  properly  written  and  signed. 
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"T3IVET  making  machines,  on  a  small  scale,  perform  admirably.  The 
JL  »»  quick  cam  movements,  operating  on  levers  and  dies  of  little  weight, 
made  of  strong  material,  will  cut  and  swage  miniature  rivets,  with  an  agree- 
able rattle  and  perfect  action,  a  long  time  without  injury.  Larger  machines 
for  this  work,  made  after  the  same  design,  in  consequence  of  the  amount 
of  material  to  be  suddenly  put  in  motion,  and  as  suddenly  stopped,  have 
always  failed.  In  them  there  is  too  much  inertia,  and  too  much  momen- 
tum to  be  instantly  overcome. 

The  weavers  shuttle  is  another  example  in  the  construction  of  machines. 
We  may  reduce  its  size,  as  in  the  sewing-machine,  and  improve  its  action : 
that  is,  we  may  start  and  stop  it  more  readily.  Increase  its  weight,  and, 
instead  of  the  picker,  you  must  use  the  hand  to  communicate  and  arrest 
motion,  as  in  the  ordinary  larger  shuttle  used  in  carpet  weaving.  Go  still 
further,  and  means  must  be  resorted  to  that  will  give  motion  more  gradu- 
ally than  the  hand  in  carpet  weaving,  and  continue  it  through  the  whole 
shoot.  It  then  becomes  no  .shuttle  movement.  To  operate  a  flying  shuttle 
of  fifty  pounds  weight,  as  the  ordinary  shuttle  is  driven,  is  impossible. 
The  common  loom  is  the  limit  in  size  to  this  kind  of  machine ;  limited  by- 
reason  of  the  laws  already  stated. 

Important  lessons  are  taught  in  mechanics  by  the  animal  creation. 
Whatever  motion  is.  to  be  made  as  regards  time  or  direction,  and  whatever 
force  is  to  be  exerted,  the  animal  in  which  they  are  exhibited  has  a  perfect 
construction  to  that  end.  Th$  ponderous  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  hip- 
popotamus, built  each  around. a  mas.sive  framework  of  short  and  thick 
bones,  which  are  competent  to  carry  and  receive  the  pull  of  muscles  of 
great  weight  and  power,  move  about  in  their  slow  and  limited  action  like 
huge  machines  intended  to  rend  the  forest  or  plough  the  earth.  Mass  and 
movement  correspond.  All  parts,  from  the  soft  foot  to  the  short  neck, 
harmonize.  They  are  not  intended  for  long  leaps  or  rough  land.  Jars 
and  falls  would  be  fatal  to  them.  Inertia  and  momentum  are  provided  for 
in  every  outline.  They  are  set  in  motion  and  stopped  with  a  kind  of  roll- 
ing elasticity  that  works  smoothly  to  the  eye,  and  gives  not  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  jar  or  jerk  in  the  huge  mass. 

The  kangaroo  is  a  large  animal,  and  makes  enormous  leaps.  Its  prin- 
cipal weight  is  in  the  hind  legs,  on  which  it  sits  in  an  erect  position, 
slightly  inclined  forward.      The  head  is  small  and  sharp-pointed,  neck 
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long,  Upper  extremities  diminutive,  lower  heavy,  and  exceedingly  long. 
Now,  this  animal,  mechanically,  is  a  jumping  contrivance,  arranged  in 
every  way  to  overcome  resistance  such  as  this  motion  encounters,  particu- 
larly when  acting  in  large  masses.  For  his  size,  he  is  a  variation  and  im- 
pi'ovement  upon  the  frog ;  the  frog  being,  as  it  were,  a  small  model,  tbat 
can  afford  to  carry  a  larger  head  in  proportion  to  his  size  without  risking 
concussion  of  the  brain.  The  propelling  power  of  the  kangaroo  being 
altogether  in  the  muscles  of  the  lower  legs,  and  they  being  his  greatest 
weight,  their  impulse  forward,  and  each  fibre  acting,  the  inertia  of  the 
animal  is  overcome  without  difficulty,  and,  through  the  agency  of  the  foot 
striking  the  earth  as  a  spring,  leap  after  leap  is  performed  with  great  ease. 

So  much  has  the  mass  and  its  particular  construction  to  do  with  the 
kinds  of  motion,  and  resistance  to  which  it  is  subjected,  that  animals 
always  show  in  their  organization  the  arrangement  best  suited  to  the  end 
designed,  and  in  viewing  them  the  Hmit  is  often  suggested  to  any  partic- 
ular construction.  The  downy  insect  that  floats  in  the  air  almost  without 
an  effort,  in  his  extended  surface  and  small  weight,  is  the  limit  of  that 
arrangement  to  the  buoyancy  of  the  air.  The  long-legged  skipper  seen  on 
the  surface  of  the  pool,  never  sinking  below  the  soles  of  his  feet  whether 
the  water  be  smooth  or  ruffled,  is  the  limit  to  that  form  in  its  adaptation 
to  water,  as  are  the  globules  that  roll  from  the  oar,  as  they  touch  for  a  time 
without  mingling  with  the  water  below,  out  of  which  they  have  been 
dashed.  The  king-fisher  may  plunge  head-foremost  from  his  moderate 
elevation  into  the  water,  and  secure  his  prey  without  injury  to  his  bony 
frontlet  and  small  eye,  while  the  fish-hawk,  swooping  from  his  great  height, 
cannot  meet  the  water  with  velocity  sufficient  to  secure  his  larger  game  at 
a  greater  depth  and  preserve  his  eye  and  brain  from  concussion,  unless  he 
reverses  the  movement  of  the  king-fisher,  and  strikes,  as  he  does,  with  his 
talons. 

Nature  never,  in  all  her  attempts  at  power  or  motion  in  animals,  los^ 
sight  of  the  media  in  which  these  phenomena  are  to  be  exhibited.  She 
adapts  the  insect  world  to  the  slightest  forces  of  gravitation  and  the  com- 
paratively greater  forces  of  corpuscular  repulsion,  so  that  they  niay  float  in 
the  air,  or  run  upon  the  water  in  a  manner  impossible  to  larger  animals. 
The  feathered  tribe  have  all  the  delicate  adjustments,  from  the  bustling, 
fuzzy-flighted  wren  to  the  tempest-riding  frigate  pelican,  that  adapt  each  to 
its  sphere.  So  with  animals  that  roam  over  the  earth,  or  dig  their  way 
beneath  its  surface.  Each  of  these  is  perfect  in  its  kind.  It  is  a  working 
mechanism,  not  a  model  after  which  another  could  be  constructed  on  a 
larger  scale,  that  would  work  as  well  in  proportion  to  its  magnittide. 

Next  to  the  difficulties  that  are  encountered  in  overcoming  ifiertia  and 
momentum,  are  to  be  regarded  the  effect  of  frictfon;  and  the  limited  range 
of  action  of  some  of  the  forces  that  have  been  applied  t6  jjropelfing  mS- 
chinery.  Friction,  in  small  machines,  bears  so  slight  a  proportion  to  the 
power  at  command,  and  to  the  integrity  of  the  materials  of  construction. 
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that  we  hardly  take  it  into  account  by  any  accurate  method  of  calculation. 
Molectdar  repulsion  may  even,  in  very  small  works,  overcome  it  in  a  great 
degree-  The  s£ftne  property  that  a  globule  of  water  exjiibits  when  it  takes 
a  spherical  form  and  rolls  over  the  surface  of  a  pool,  or  the  insect  foot  dis- 
plays when  dancing  upon  the  water,  may  prevent  that  adhesion  which^  in 
large  machines,  causes  metal  to  abrade  metal  as  one  surface  rubs  over 
another.  As  there  is  a  limit  in  size  in  consequence  of  the  strength  of  ma- 
terial not  being  sufficient  to  support  the  weight,  so  there  is  a  limit  to  weight 
in  moving  parts,  on  account  of  the  friction  of  bearings,  unless  these  be 
increased  to  such  an  enormous  size  as  to  cause  serious  difficulties  of  them- 
selves. As  an  example,  we  will  take  steam  engines  with  vibrating  cylin- 
ders. The  small,  or  model  engine,  works  well,  while  one  of  a  hundred 
horse  power,  on  the  same  plan,  is  a  failure. 

All  the  experiments  to  work  electro-magnetic  engines  of  any  useful  size 
have  resulted  unfavorably,  from  the  time  of  Jacobi,  a  learned  and  inventive 
Russian,  to  the  present  date.  In  these  engines,  no  calculations  could  be 
xnade  from  a  model  imless  more  of  the  laws  that  bear  on  electro-dynamics 
were  better  tmderstood,  and  with  this  knowledge  there  would  be  but  little 
.  prospect  of  success.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  Professor  Henry  with  regard 
to  the  first  electro-magnetic  machines  that  were  brought  before  the  public. 
-IWien  he  exhibited  to  his  class  at  Princeton  the  first  machine  that  was  con- 
structed  of  which  we  have  any  account,  invented  by  himself  to  illustrate 
the  forces  of  these  mysterious  agents,  he  spoke  of  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  its  usefulness,  regarding  it  merely  as  a  philosophic  toy  of  no  prac- 
tical importance :  the  space  through  which  the  forces  operated  being  too 
limited ;  the  increase  of  material  in  engine,  and  also  of  battery,  for  every 
addition  of  power  being  so  considerable  that  it  would  fall  so  far  short  of 
the  steam  engine  that  it  would  be  abandoned  if  ever  tried  for  mechanical 
purposes.  So  it  has  resulted.  Cook's  machines,  built  precisely  after  the 
4)lan  of  Henry's  model,  and  claimed  by  Cook  and  Davenport  as  the  in- 
ventors,— they  being,  no  doubt,  uninformed  of  what  had  been  exhibited  to 
a  college  class  some  years  before, — ^would  run  with  a  moderate  degree  of 
velocity,  beyond  which  they  could  not  be  urged :  the  nature  of  the  power, 
its  method  of  generation,  and  its  limited  space  of  action,  made  all  beyond 
this  moderate  motion  impossible.  They  had  been  deceived  by  their  model. 
Jacobi  propelled  a  frigate  in  the  Neva  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour  by 
electro-magnetism.  All  increase  of  power  necessarily  demanded  increase 
of  weight  to  such  a  degree  as  to  limit  the  speed  to  this  result.  Mr.  Page, 
of  Washington,  drove  a  locomotive  from  six  to  eight  miles  an  hour.  To 
obtain  more  speed,  more  space  and  weight  were  required  than  could  be 
conveniently  allowed  on  a  railroad.  Thus,  with  all  electro-magnetic  ma- 
chines, while  the  model  exhibits  the  activity  of  the  humming-bird,  the 
4arge  machine  is  slow,  lumbering,  and  worthless. 
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FAMILIAR    TALK. 
Give  us  a  Chanxe. 


LAST  month  we  had  arranged,  as  we  thought,  so  that  a  fair  amount  of 
space  would  be  left  us  to  make  our  bow,  wisli  **a  happy  New  Year*' 
to  all  our  friends,  and  write  an  Editorial  of  one  page  at  least.  But  our 
contributors  got  ahead  of  us  altogether.  We  were  obliged  to  cut  down 
our  articles  until  that  elegant  bow  was  made  somewhat  stiffly,  and  only 
two  pages  were  left  us  altogether.  We  looked  at  their  articles  of  four  and 
five  pages  with  full  sentences  and  rounded  periods,  and  must  confess  to  a 
little  desire  for  revenge.  But  then  we  appropriated  that  stirring  little  poem 
**Give  him  a  Chance**  by  George  W.  Bungay,  and  were  comforted. 

This  month  we  added  eight  pages  and  said,  "Now  we  will  have  a  good 
time  and  plenty  of  room."  But,  even  with  three  or  four  number  one 
articles  left  out,  we  feel  crowded. 

The  Noble,  the  Manly,  the  True. 

We  want  to  have  some  familiar  talks  nv-ith  '*The  Manhood  of  America," 
those  noble,  manly,  true-hearted  fellows,  who  can  understand  what  we  say 
if  it  is  written  instead  of  spoken,  to  whom  we  can  express  ourselves  with 
freedom  and  confidence,  take  them  by  the  hand,  look  them  in  the  eye, 
tell  them  otu*  plans,  aims  and  ambitions,  and  feel  that  heart  speaks  to  heart 
and  soul  to  soul. 

So  many  thoughts  come  to  one's  mind  and  beg  for  expression,  so  many 
thanks  to  hfi  returned  for  cheering  words  and  better  deeds,  for  personal 
congratulations  and  public  commendations,  that  we  are  compelled  to  say 
thank  you  one  and  all,  a  thousand  thanks,  and — stop ;  to  leave  room  for 
other  things  that  need  to  be  said. 

The  Virtue  of  Silence. 

Solomon  sa>'s  '^  There  is  a  time  to  speak  and  a  time  to  refrain  from 
speaking."  The  first  we  did  not  venture  to  do  in  the  initial  number,  but 
waited  patiently  for  the  popular  verdict. 

It  has  been  given,  and  without  exception  that  we  know  of,  has  been 
favorable  in  the  highest  degree.  If  good  notices  alone  could  make  a 
magazine  a  success,  ours  would  be  certainly.  But,  fortunately  for  our 
readers,  they  and  the  press  will  both  put  us  on  our  merits,  and,  as  we 
announced  in  the  first  number,  it  is  here  that  we  wish  to  stand,  and  by  this 
]xi  judged. 
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When  does  Silence  Cease  to  be  a  Virtue? 

With  us  that  time  has  come.  We  believe  it  to  be  neither  commendable 
nor  desirable.  It  will  not  benefit  others  and  certainly  not  us.  Henceforth 
we  expect  to  speak  boldly  for  this  enterprise.  We  believe  that  every  one- 
will  be  wiser  and  better  for  reading  this  magazine.  We  aim  to  make  it  the 
most  interesting  and  valuable  one  published.  Being  honest  in  our  belief 
and  earnest  in  our  purpose,  every  honorable  means  within  our  reach  will 
be  made  use  of  to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  every  man  and  woman  in  America. 
Oiur  avcJwed  object  is  tb  make  it  a  great  success,  for  our  own  benefit  and 
that  of  others. 

Improvements  and  Additions. 

It  is  for  our  readers  to  judge  whether  or  not  the  second  number  is  not 
worthy  of  praise  in  quality  and  quantity.  The  addition  of  eight  pages  and 
the  character  of  the  articles  lead  us  to  believe  that  already  much  improve- 
ment is  shown.  It  is  but  an  indication  of  what  will  follow.  Every  number 
as  it  appears  will  be  better  than  the  one  that  preceded  it.  We  believe 
in  improvement  in  everything  and  mean  to  show  our  faith  by  our  works 
here. 

Wilfulness  or  Determination. 

Our  mother  has  often  remarked,  regretfully,  that  our  will  was  never 
broken,  and  there  may  be  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  it.  One  thing  is 
certain, — we  do  not  say  it  boastfully,  but  to  assure  our  readers  of  the  suc- 
cess of  this  undertaking, — ^when  it  is  plain  to  oiu"  mind  that  a  thing  needs 
to  be  done  or  can  be  done  successfully,  when  it  is  demonstrated  to  a  mathe- 
matical certainty,  and  when  by  a  careful  investigation  of  all  the  circum- 
stances and  difficulties  we  become  convinced  that  we  can  do  it,  and  un- 
dertake it,  we  never  let  go,  till  the  thing  is  fully  accomplished. 

The  Power  of  Mind  over  Matter. 

He  who  seeks  the  realization  of  any  worthy  ambition,  will  find  that  the 
labor  to  be  performed  will  be  proportioned  to  the  h|iight  he  would  ascend. 
He  will  find  "the  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapped  in  clouds  and  snow,"  and 
that  while  he  struggles  to  attain  them  he  must  'Mook  down  on  the  hate 
of  those  below.'*  There  will  be  enough  to  try  and  place  their  feet  upon 
his  neck  at  first,  but  if  successful  at  last,  they  will  prove  but  fawning  syco- 
phants. Every  obstacle  that  a  man  encounters  will,  if  properly  met  and 
resisted,  make  him  stronger  and  more  determined.  So  shall  force  be  met 
by  force,  and  the  power  of  mind  in  man  prove  superior  to  all  oppositions. 

A  Word  to  our  Friends. 
Will  our  friends  do  what  they  can  for  us  and  do  it  now?    It  is  now 
particularly  that  we  ask  it,  because  now  it  will  enable  us  more  easily  to 
carry  our  otn*  plans.     By  and  by  we  shall  need  it  less,  but  just  now  each 
subscriber  sent  us  is  an  encouragement  and  help. 
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Our  Story. 

As  our  friends  read  "Battling  against  Odds/'  it  will  not  be  necessary 
for  us  to  say  much  about  it,  for  it  is  a  story  that  will  fix  the  reader's  atten- 
tion and  hold  it  with  absorbing  interest  from  beginning  to  end.  But 
there  may  be  some  who  will  possibly  think  it  a  story  entirely  of  fiction. 
We  wish  simply  to  state  here  that  it  is  founded  on  fact,  and  that  the 
author's  father  was  an  eye-witness  to  some  of  the  thrilling  scenes  narrated 
with  such  vividness  and  power.  The  proof  of  the  main  points  is  in  our 
possession  and  can  be  produced  at  any  time. 

One  Court  for  the  Prince  and  another  for  the  People. 

Prince  Napoleon  says  Victor  Noir  struck  him  in  the  face,  and  the  friend 
of  Victor  Noir,  who  was  with  him  at  the  time,  says  that  it  was  the  Prince 
who  struck  him  and  fired  the  first  and  only  shots. 

We  are  told  that  a  "  high  court"  is  to  try  the  murderer  of  Victor  Noir;  a 
court  convened  especially  and  only  for  royal  blood.  In  other  words  a 
member  of  the  royal  family  in  France  is  not  amenable  to  the  same  laws 
that  are  made  for  the  government  of  the  people. 

To  an  American  the  idea  of  such  a  distinction  seems  absurd  and  unrea- 
sonable. All  our  citizens  being  members  of  the  same  royal  family  it  would 
be  difficult  for  them  to  understand  why  different  laws  should  be  made  for 
different  classes. 

Napoleon  allows  no  opportunity  to  pass  unimproved,  to  remind  the  people 
of  France  that  his  first  care  is  for  them.  This  unfortunate  circumstance 
affords  him  a  fine  opportunity  to  convince  them  of  the  fact  of  this  asser- 
tion, and  the  onlooking  world  of  his  professed  sincerity.  Should  not  the 
demand  made  by  the  friend  of  the  murdered  man  be  heeded ;  and  impartial 
justice  be  done  by  the  same  court  that  would  try  a  citizen  ? 

It  is  folly  to  suppose  that  any  court  organized  especially  for  the  trial  of 
a  member  of  the  royal  family,  and  a  cousin  of  the  emperor,  would  mete 
out  impartial  justice,  independence  of  thought  and  action  are  not  stimu- 
lated or  strengthened  by  service  under  a  despot,  whose  merest  nod  is  law 
to  them.       • 

The  instincts  of  the  French  people  have  ever  been  quick  and  true  to 
liberty.  Their  proximity  to  this  country,  and  the  memory  of  their  and  our 
Lafayette,  have  not  lessened  them ;  and  though  held  in  check  by  the  strong 
hand  of  power  they  are  not  dead,  and  their  effects  are  seen  in  the  yielding 
policy  of  the  government, — ^yielding  inch  by  inch  and  only  in  self-defense. 

It  probably  will  not  heed  another  murder  of  a  citizen  by  a  prince  to 
abolish  a  law  as  odious  as  it  is  unjust.  The  people  of  France  rightly  de- 
mand its  repeal,  and  they  are  in  earnest.  Henri  Rochcfbrt  has  shown  him- 
self incapable  of  self-control  for  the  people's  gocki,  but  his  folly  may  prove 
for  them  another  step  forward  towards  a  free  government.  This  they  will 
have  sooner  or  later,  peaceably  if  they  can,  forcibly  if  they  must. 
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A  KEIV   YEAJCS  CHIME. 

A   NEW  YEAR'S   CHIME. 

BY  THOMAS   D.  SUPLEE.*'' 

TOLL,  toll,  toll  I 
For  the  old  year  slowly  dying ; 
Grim,  gaunt,  sere. 
On  the  breast  of  Time  now  l>ang. 

Hopes  of  youth  are  fleeting, 

Hearts  with  care  are  beating ; 
Ho !  ye  wardens  of  the  bells, 

Toll,  toll,  toll ! 
Toll  for  earth's  enticing  fashions. 
Toll  for  strife's  unholy  passions. 
Toll  for  friendship  unrequited. 
Toll  for  hope's  enchantments  blighted, 
Toll  for  love's  fond  pledges  broken, 
Toll  for  want  and  woe  unspoken, 
Toll  for  mourners  sadly  weeping, 
Toll  for  sin,  vast  harvests  reaping ; 

Toll,  toll,  toll  1 
Toll,  that,  while  the  world  shall  stand. 
Sin  and  woe  shall  fill  the  land  ! 
Toll,  toll,  toll ! 

Ring,  ring,  ring ! 
A  welcome  to  the  bright  New  Year ! 

Life,  hope,  joy. 
On  his  radiant  brow  appear. 
Hearts  with  love  are  thrilling. 
Homes  with  bounty  filling ; 
Ho !  ye  wardens  of  the  bells. 

Ring,  ring,  ring ! 
Ring  for  winter's  bracing  hours. 
Ring  for  birth  of  spring  and  flowers.  • 

Ring  for  summer's  fruitful  treasure. 
Ring  for  autumn's  boundless  measure, 
Ring  for  hands  of  generous  giving, 
Ring  for  vows  of  nobler  living. 
Ring  for  truths  of  tongue  and  pen, 
Ring  "Peace  on  earth,  good  will  t'ward  men; 

Ring,  ring,  ring ! 
Ring,  that  this  glad  year  may  see 
Earth's  accomplished  jubilee ! 
Ring,  ring,  ring ! 

*  From  "  PeW>lcs/'  pubUshed  by  J.  B.  Uppincotl  &  Co.,  Philad«!phiu. 
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BATTLING  AGAINST  ODDS. 

BY   HELEN    POWER. 

CHAPTER    VL 

MEETING  IN  THE  DARK. — HAND-TO-HAND  CONFUCT. 

IT  was  near  twelve,  one  wild,  stormy  night.  The  chemical  lecture  had 
long  been  over.  The  tramp  of  feet,  the  sound  of  voices,  were  hushed, 
and  solitude  reigned  once  more.  Gusts  of  air  were  sweeping  through  the 
long  stone  passages  as  the  janitor  passed  around  to  see  that  the  doors  were 
all  secured  and  the  fires  safe  before  retiring  to  rest,  and  his  footsteps  awoke 
a  hollow,  reverberating  sound  as  he  shuffled  along.  How  mournfully  the 
wind  rose  and  fell,  and  a  strange  chill  crept  over  him  as  he  listened  to  its 
moaning.  He,  who  for  years  had  lived  alone,  accustoming  himself  to  the 
gloom  and  solitude  of  the  great  empty  building,  started  at  every  sound, 
turning  with  a  frightened  looTc  now  and  then,  as  if  he  expected  some  grim 
spectre  to  start  out  from  the  darkness  behind.  In  vain  he  tried  to  shake 
off  the  lonely,  desolate  feelings  suggested  by  the  scene  and  hour. 

"How  the  wind  moans  to-night,"  he  muttered  half  aloud,  as  he  set 
down  the  lamp  to  see  to  the  fastening  of  a  shutter.  "What's  that?'*  he 
exclaimed,  with  a  nervous  start;  "there  are  as  many  noises  as  if  a  hun- 
dred evil  spirits  were  abroad.  Oh !  there  it  is  again,  and  only  a  knock 
after  all,"  he  said,  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  "One  of  those  body-snatchers, 
I  suppose.  Early  for  them.  I  hope  it  is  Sim ;  and  I'm  glad  he  came 
before  I  got  to  bed.  Ugh !  how  cold  it  is.  I  dread  going  down  into  that 
infernal  hole."  The  old  man  hurried  down  stairs  and  admitted  the  same 
strange  member  of  the  fraternity  who  had  once  before  visited  the  college. 

"Hin  want  hof  a  subject.  Mister  Janitor?"  with  something  like  the 
manner  used  on  a  former  occasion.     "Hit's  a  devilish  dishagreeable  night. 
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I'll  be  hanged  if  the  beaks  don't  keep  their  smellers  in ;  peepers  hain't  hof 
much  haccount  neither.     Hit's  as  dark  as  the  devil." 

"Yes,"  said  the  janitor,  feeling  more  sensibly  the  truth  than  the  ele- 
gance of  these  remarks,  as  he  shut  out  the  cold  draught  rushing  in  from  the 
dark  alley.  **The  demonstrator  has  been  greatly  in  want  of  one  for  sooie 
days ;  hope  it  is  fresher  than  the  other  one  you  brought.  Yes,  that  is  a 
great  deal  better,  but  not  near  so  good  as  some  we  get ;  not  worth  more 
than  eight  guineas. ' ' 

ITiat  is  the  proper  way  to  manage  these  fellows,  he  thought,  taking  out 
his  purse  in  a  self-satisfied  way.  Let  them  know  at  once  what  you  are 
willing  to  give,  and  be  done  with  it. 

His  companion  indulged  in  a  low  chuckle,  which  sounded  particularly 
disagreeable. 

** Eight  guineas,"  repeated  the  old  man  with  increased  determination, 
unfolding  a  roll  of  notes. 

The  other  stooped  quietly  and  took  up  his  sack,  then  fixing  his  bright 
eyes  with  a  peculiar  expression  on  the  janitor's  face,  displayed  a  row  of 
white  teeth,  which  contrasted  rather  strangely  with  his  dingy  visage  and 
uncombed  hair. 

"I'll  be  blowed  hif  the  demin — ,  what  d'ye  call  'im?  houghtn't  to  keep 
you  at  heny  price.  You  makes  an  hinvaluable  hassistant.  But  the  times 
been  'ard,  and  the  gettin'  of  'em  'arder;  not  quite  such  a  heasy  job  as 
bargainin',  eh?  Mister  Janitor.  I  can't  hafford  to  let  that  un  go  fur  less 
than  ten  guineas." 

**  Say  nine,"  said  the  janitor,  with  some  indecision  of  manner. 

"Not  a  shilling  less,"  was  the  answer,  in  a  tone  so  changed  that  he 
started  and  bent  his  keen  gray  eyes  fiiU  on  the  speaker.  "  Say  ten,  my 
'earty,"  cried  the  fellow,  resuming  his  former  manner  in  an  instant.  "Say 
ten,  and  it's  a  bargain." 

The  old  man  coimted  out  the  required  sum  grudgingly,  muttering  some- 
thing about  extravagant  prices,  etc.,  but  supposed  there  was  no  help  for  it; 
and  the  sack-'em-up  was  turning  to  depart  when  a  heavy  rap  sounded  at 
the  outer  postern  door. 

He  immediately  stepped  one  side  into  the  shadow  against  the  wall,  while 
the  janitor  unlocked  the  door,  saying,  "Is  that  you,  Sim?  You're  too  late 
to-night ;  there's  another  here  before  you." 

"The  devil  there  his,"  was  the  angry  retort.  "Where  his  he?"  with  a 
violent  oath;  and  a  moment  after,  Sim,  the  resurrectionist,  stalked  into 
the  dissecting-room,  his  visage  lowering  with  passion,  and  cast  a  look  of 
burning  hatred  upon  his  colleague,  who,  finding  himself  discovered,  turned 
to  beat  a  hasty  retreat ;  but,  guessing  his  intention,  the  other  stepped 
quickly  backward,  his  square,  heavy  figure  nearly  filling  up  the  narrow 
doorway.  "Guess  that's  the  cove  yer  spoke  hof,"  nodding  to  the  janitor. 
"  He's  not  one  hof  hour  boys.  Give  us*a  glim  hof  yer  mug,"  making  the 
command  more  expressive  by  an  oath. 
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His  professional  brother  answered  only  by  a  resolute  step  backward,  as 
he  drew  down  the  slouched  hat  with  a  grimy  hand,  and  motioned  him 
imperiously  aside, 

*'Not  a  pace  will  hi  budge  till  ye  'and  over  my  shiners,*-  cried  Sim, 
shaking  a  powerful  arm  fiercely. 

"I  would  have  waited,"  put  in  the  janitor,  apologetically,  **as  you  had 
promised  to  have  a  good  subject  in  a  few  days,  only  the  demonstrator — -^ 

"May  the  devil  git  the  whole  pack  hof  yer,''  shouted  Sim,  throwing  the 
sack  on  the  ground  with  a  horrid  oath.  **How  much  will  ye  guv  fur  the 
cussed  thing?" 

The  janitor  counted  out  five  guineas,  all  his  purse  contained,  which  was. 
pocketed  with  a  fresh  paroxysm  of  rage. 

"I'll  'ave  it  hout  of  the  tamal  cove/'  and  he  made  a  step  forward;  but 
the  janitor  interfered. 

"I  will  have  no  quarrelling  here;  you  must  settle  your  dispute  some- 
where else,"  laying  one  hand  on  Sim's  shoulder.  "Out  with  both  of 
you." 

A  moment  after  the  door  was  shut  with  a  bang,  and  Frank  found  him- 
self in  a  dark  muddy  lane.  A  single  lamp  at  the  farther  end  threw  a  faint 
light  on  the  opposite  wall,  but  the  part  in  which  they  stood  was  enveloped 
in  an  almost  impenetrable  shadow. 

A  very  unenviable  position  it  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it, — face  to  face 
with  as  dark-looking  a  villain  as  ever  prowled  the  streets  of  London ;  one 
who  was  accustomed,  no  doubt,  as  all  this  class  of  men  are,  to  rude  boxing, 
sparring,  and  street  brawls  from  infancy,  and,  as  far  as  physical  strength 
went,  more  than  a  match  for  the  tall,  slight  youth,  whose  only  chance  of 
escape  lay  in  superior  skill,  coolness,  and  agility. 

"Who  the  devil  hare  you?  that  ye  dare  rob  me  hof  my  shiners,"  hissed 
his  companion,  fiacing  him.     "  Can't  yer  hanswer  a  civil  question?'* 

Frank  walked  on  in  silence. 

"Come,  'and  hover  some  of  yer  tin,'*  yelled  the  fellow,  in  a  still  more 
insolent  tone,  doubling  his  fists.  "Ye  don't  come  hit  hover  Sim  that 
heasy." 

Frank's  only  answer  was  to  place  himself  in  a  defensive  position,  with 
his  back  to  the  wall. 

"Hob!  hif  that's  the  game  yer  hup  to  I'll  guv  yer  enough  to  close  yer 
peepers  ha  while,"  and  stepping  forward  with  an  oath,  he  dealt  a  violent 
blow  at  his  adversary,  who  parried  it  dexterously,  and  gave  him  one  almost 
instantaneously  on  one  side  of  the  jaw,  which  sent  him  reeling  into  the 
gutter. 

The  ruffian  recovered  himself  in  an  instant,  and  renewed  the  attack  with 
redoubled  fury ;  aiming  blow  after  blow  with  such  violence  and  rapidity, 
that  it  was  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  ward  them  off  without  being  able 
to  return  them.  Linley,  like  most  high-spirited  young  men  of  his  time, 
had  taken  lessons  from  a  celebrated  master  in  the  art  of  self-defence,  and 
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ranked  among  his  most  successful  pupils.  He  knew  very  well  that  if 
physical  strength  was  alone  to  be  relied  on,  his  chances  of  escape  w^e 
slender  indeed^  but  hoped  by  activity  in  parrying  the  strokes,  and  coolly 
awaiting  his  opportunity,  to  overcome  his  antagonist,  who  became  every 
moment  more  infuriated.  His  strength  was  fast  failing  him,  however,  and 
he  owed  his  escape  to  an  accident  as  fortunate  as  it  was  unforeseen. 

Sim  lost  his  footing  and  fell  upon  his  knees.  Before  he  could  recover 
himself,  Frank,  nerving  himself  for  one  last  effort,  struck  him  a  stunning 
blow  between  the  eyes,  which  sent  him  a  second  time  reeling  into  the 
gutter,  sprang  over  his  prostrate  form,  and  disappeared  around  the  comer. 

Frank  passed  up  the  college-steps  rather  earlier  than  usual  next  morning, 
looking  pale,  and  even  ill,  Charley  thought,  who  joined  him  a  moment 
afler,  and  said  so. 

**My  dear  fellow,  I  am  perfectly  well,  I  assure  you,"  Frank  replied, 
laughing.  "I  cannot  even  plead  a  headache.  Let  me  see,**  consulting 
his  watch,  "  lectures  will  not  begin  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  suppose 
we  go  down  into  the  dissecting-room." 

"Just  what  I  was  going  to  propose,  as  Willoughby  told  me  there  was  a 
new  subject,"  answered  Charley,  linking  his  arm  within  that  of  his  friend, 
who  flinched  in  spite  of  his  self-command,  feeling  very  sensibly,  in  their 
stiffness,  the  effects  of  last  night's  adventure. 

A  party  of  students  were  collected  round  a  table  when  they  entered,  evi- 
dently greatly  interested  in  something ;  and  one  of  them  remarked, — 

"Did  you  ever  see  any  thing  so  beautiful?  Poor  thing!  I  wonder  who 
she  could  have  been." 

The  friends  approached,  and  stood  over  the  body  of  a  lovely  girl,  their 
gaze  riveted  on  the  calm,  marble-tinted  face,  which,  even  in  death,  was 
gloriously  beautiful.  Her  eyes,  which,  judging  from  the  wealth  of  raven 
hair  falling  unrestrainedly  almost  to  the  floor,  must  have  been  of  midnight 
blackness,  were  closed, — the  long  lashes  casting  a  shadow  over  a  cheek  of 
transparent  clearness;  but  the  lips,  full  and  slightly  parted,  were  the 
sweetest  feature  of  all. 

A  strange  pallor  was  overspreading  Frank's  face,  while  a  stranger  and 
more  indescribable  feeling  crept  over  him.  The  students'  voices  sounded 
with  buzzing  faintness  on  his  ear,  and  one  or  two  remarks  addressed  to 
him  fell  unheeded.  His  whole  being  was  absorbed  in  one  wild,  horrible 
train  of  thought.  Another  death-like  face,  rigid  and  cold,  had  risen 
beside  the  inanimate  form  of  the  unknown  dead,  and  then  a  dark,  villan- 
ous  visage,  with  deep-set,  piercing  eyes,  shut  out  the  other  two. 

The  suspicion  of  foul  play,  which  had  haunted  him  for  da}^,  was  coming 
back  with  redoubled  force. 

"I  don't  think  I  could  dissect  that  body,"  observed  Charley  Grey,  with 
an  expression  of  gentle  sadness  in  his  large  brown  eyes.  "  It  would  seem 
like  sacrilege.** 

Tom  Hardy  laughed  sneeringly,  adding  something  ab#ut  chicken-hearted 
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youths,  which  brought  a  flush  of  indignation  to  his  cheek;  but  he  took  no 
further  notice  of  the  remark,  and,  after  a  pause,  said  to  Willoughby, — 

''I  never  saw  but  one  face  that  reminded  me  in  the  slightest  degree  of 
this ;  and  the  likeness  between  the  two  startles  me.  I  can  scarcely  divest 
myself  of  the  idea  that  they  are  the  same.  But,  no ;  it  is  not  at  all  pro- 
bable.'' 

"Where?"  inquired  Frank,  eagerly,  starting  like  one  from  a  dream. 

"On  board  a  packet  coming  over  from  Boulogne  about  a  year  since," 
his  friend  continued.  "I  was  very  much  interested  in  one  of  the  passen- 
gers, a  beautiful  Italian  girl  of  the  lower  class, — a  street-singer  I  supposed 
from  her  dress, — ^which  was  composed  of  a  short  blue  skirt  of  some  coarse 
material,  with  a  red  bodice.  She  was  alone,  very  friendless,  and  almost 
destitute,  I  imagine,  going  to  London  to  seek  her  fortune.  She  attracted 
general  attention  from  every  one  on  board ;  for  no  one  could  see  that  face 
once  without  pausing  to  look  at  it  again.  I  slipped  a  guinea  into  her  hand 
the  night  before  we  landed,  which  the  poor  girl  received,  thanking  me 
gratefully  in  broken  English.  The  vessel  reached  Dover  about  daylight 
next  morning,  and  I  lost  sight  of  her  in  the  crowd." 

It  was  well  that  Linley  stood  with  his  back  to  the  light,  or  the  deepen- 
ing expression  of  troubled  perplexity  on  his  features  might  have  excited 
remark,  and  even  his  lips  were  growing  colorless.  Some  observations 
followed,  in  which  he  took  no  part,  with  regard  to  the  possibility  and 'im- 
probability of  the  two  having  any  connection. 

"Guineas  are  a  commodity,"  said  Hardy,  with  his  usual  sneer  in  con- 
clusion ;  "which  it  is  a  piece  of  extravagance  in  a  medical  student  to  throw 
away;  at  least  if  his  purse  is  as  slender  as  mine." 

"  Charity  is  a  very  fine  thing,  but  rather  an  expensive  luxury ;  so  I  leave 
it  to  benevolent  old  maids  and  charitable  institutions." 

"What  is  this  faint  blue  line?"  asked  Willoughby,  a  moment  after. 

"Where?  where?"  exclaimed  a  chorus  of  voices. 

Hardy  laughed.  "Oh,  it  is  only  the  mark  of  garters,  where  females 
usually  tie  them." 

Frank  examined  the  mark  and  affirmed  his  belief  that  Hardy  was  right. 
Yet  the  dread  suspicion  had  taken  too  deep  a  hold  to  be  easily  removed, 
and  the  incident  which  Charley  had  related,  trifling  as  it  was  in  itself, 
served  to  strengthen  it. 

It  seemed  more  than  probable  to  him  that  the  unfortunate  girl  was  the 
same.  If  there  was  foul  play,  what  more  likely  than  that  a  poor  street- 
siBger  in  a  foreign  land,  and  a  large  city,  utterly  friendless,  whose  disap- 
pearance could  excite  no  remark,  should  be  a  victim.  No  lives  left  deso- 
late, no  seat  by  a  flreside  vacant;  only  one  heart-throb  less  among  the 
millions  daily  thronging  the  streets  of  Uie  great  metropolis* 

[to  be  continued.] 
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CRITERIONSHIP  OF  CONSCIENCE. 

BY  EDWA&D  T.  GREEN. 

THE  qualities  which  characterize  and  define  the  nature  of  man  are 
threefold,  namely:  the  physical,  the  mental,  and  the  moral.  In 
this  article  we  shall  consider  only  the  latter,  and  shall  content  ourselves 
with  the  single  remark  as  to  the  others  that,  by  the  physical  quality,  is 
meant  that  which  is  technically  termed  the  "human  body,"  and  by  the 
mental  that  intellectual  or  intelligent  quality  which  governs  or  controls 
the  understanding,  or  which  judges,  conceives,  and  reasons.  The  moral 
quality  we  call  conscience,  and  define  it  to  be  that  which  considers  and 
determines  the  legality  or  illegality  of  a  man's  acts  and  affections. 

It  is  altogether  too  late  at  this  day  to  question  the  admitted  fact,  that 
man,  unless  thoroughly  debased,  is  a  reasonable  creature.  Arguing  from 
experience  and  from  analogy,  this  conclusion  is  irresistible.  So,  too,  must 
be  taken  as  true  the  positive  and  universal  existence  of  this  moral  quality 
in  mankind.  True  it  is,  we  admit,  that  a  non-sane  person,  or  an  idiot, 
may  not  be  able  either  to  reason  correctly,  or  to  distinguish  between  acts 
lawful  and  unlawful.  Equally  true  is  it  that  an  infant  may  have  these 
qualities,  mental  and  moral,  imperfectly  or  slightly  developed,  and  of  pure 
necessity  their  operation  would  be  limited  and  imperfect.  But  to  argue 
from  such  isolated  examples,  that  man  has  neither  a  mental  nor  a  moral 
nature,  can  neither  reason  nor  judge  between  good  and  evil,  would  be 
making  the  rule  rest  upon  the  basis  of  the  exception.  We  will  not,  there- 
fore, spend  time  in  proving  the  universality  of  a  moral  nature  in  man,  but 
proceed  to  discuss  the  question.  Should  men  always  follow  the  dictates  of 
conscience. 

In  the  term  "conscience,"  as  we  have  defined  it,  are  included  both  an 
act  of  judgment  and  a  sense  of  feeling — ^a  judgment  that  acts  on  our  affec- 
tions right  or  wrong,  and  causes  a  feeling  of  warm,  genial  approbation 
when  the  action  performed  or  the  affection  excited  is  right,  and  of  intense 
and  stem  disapprobation  when  wrong.  Now  if,  under  every  circumstance, 
man  would  judge  those  acts  which  are  right  to  be  right,  and  those  which 
are  wrong  to  be  wrong,  there  would  be  no  necessity  of  discussing  the 
subject  proposed.  Conscience  would  be  an  infallible  guide,  and  its  dictates 
would  take  the  form  of  commands.  But,  since  the  entrance  of  the  Spirit 
of  Evil  within  the  precincts  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  man  has  obstinately 
and  perversely  acted  otherwise,  constantly  doing  those  things  which  he 
ought  not  to  do,  and  leaving  undone  those  things  which  he  ought  to  do. 
God  alone  \%^  perfect,  and  man  is,  therefore,  utterly  powerless  of  himself 
to  judge  perfectly  in  any  event.  Elements  foreign  and  hurtful  to  himself 
seriously  distiu-b,  even  if  they  do  not  destroy,  his  moral  vision,  and  judg- 
ments, false  and  deceptive,  follow  the  failure  to  see  clearly  and  distinctly. 
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Hence  arises  the  necessity  for  some  assistant  to  aid  him  in  threading  the 
labyrinth  of  life,  some  remedy  for  healing  the  obliquity  of  his  moral  vision. 

Now  many,  jumping  hastily  to  their  conclusion,  assert  and  defend  the 
plausible  idea,  that  conscience  being  beyond  all  else,  the  moral  quality 
should  be  yielded  to  as  supreme;  that  if  it  does  not  promptly  brand  a 
proposed  act  as  unlawful,  that  such  act  may  be  consunimated  without 
scruple.  But  to  this  we  cannot  yield  our  consent;  on  the  contrary,  we 
insist  that  conscience  is  far  from  being  an  infallible  guide,  and  that  it 
would  be  worse  than  folly  to  yield  to  its  dictates  at  all  times.  This  is 
easily  susceptible  of  demonstration.  For  if  conscience  be,  indeed,  in- 
fallible, then  its  judgment  of  all  acts  would  be  the  same  under  all  circum- 
stances. This,  however,  is  not  the  fact;  on  the  contrary,  its  judgments 
are  as  diverse  as  the  acts  which  it  approves  or  condemns.  A  devout 
Mohammedan  and  a  pious  Christian  each  have  a  lively  sense  of  right  and 
wrong.  Neither  would  be  wilfully  guilty  of  theft  or  of  murder;  both 
believe  in  the  existence  of  one  God,  and  both  claim  to  do  his  will.  In  a 
word,  both  claim  to  follow  the  dictates  of  their  conscience,  and  properly 
so,  and  both  submit  to  its  decision  all  moral  questions  concerning  which 
they  are  in  doubt ;  yet  those  principles  which  the  one  gladly  accepts  and 
clings  to  as  the  highest  and  dearest  tenets  of  his  faith,  the  other  rejects 
Avith  horror,  as  sinful  in.  the  extreme. 

It  might  be  argued  from  this  that  but  the  one  was  under  the  guidance 
of  conscience,  and  thence  deduce  the  conclusion,  that  conscience  is  not  a 
universal  faculty;  but  this  would  be  mere  sophistry.  With  equal  force 
could  it  be  demanded  of  such,  which  of  the  two  was  the  fortunate  pos- 
sessor of  this  moral  guide,  the  follower  of  Mohammed  or  the  disciple  of 
Christ;  and  by  what  series  of  experiments,  or  through  whose  observations, 
was  the  hypothesis  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  fact  demonstrated.  It  seems 
to  us  simply  absurd  to  conclude  that  in  some  conscience  is  wanting,  because 
their  moral  judgment  differs  from  that  of  others;  rather  does  such  fact 
prove  that  infallibility  is  not  one  of  its  characteristics. 

Again,  the  fallibility  of  conscience  is  made  evident  by  the  fact,  that  it 
often  yields  its  assent  and  approbation  to,  even  if  it  does  not  urge  the 
performance  of,  acts  which  are  undeniably  and  palpably  wrong.  Thus  St. 
Paul  conscientiously  supposed  that  he  was  doing  God  service,  when  he 
attempted  to  extirpate  that  small  band  of  humble  disciples  who  were  the 
followers  of  Christ.  He  had  carefully  considered  his  proposed  course  of 
conduct,  and  had  doubtless  prayerfully  submitted  it  to  the  criterionship  of 
conscience,  and  it  had  satisfactorily  stood  the  test.  His  persecutions,  cruel 
and  relentless,  were  the  result  of  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  conscience, 
and  so  he  felt  justified  in  the  sight  of  God  and  of  men. 

The  Hindoo  mother  dwelling  by  the  shady  banks  of  the  Ganges,  led  on 
by  the  spirit  of  fanaticism,  will,  obedient  to  the  dictates  of  her  conscience, 
cast  her  darling  infant  into  the  stream  as  it  gurgles  at  her  feet,  tearing  from 
her  heart  all  remembrance  of  her  precious  child,  snapping  asunder  the 
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most  sacred  tie  that  knits  together  the  heart's  affections,  without  one  pang 
of  remorse,  although  she  stains  her  soul  with  the  crime  of  murder.  Her 
act,  to  her,  is  the  very  embodiment  of  pious  devotion,  and  she  looks  for 
the  approval  of  heaven  with  all  confidence. 

In  both  of  the  instances  cited,  the  operation  of  conscience  has  been 
thorough  and  complete.  The  act  proposed  to  be  done  has,  with  its  in- 
evitable consequences,  been  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  moral  faculty, 
and  the  approbation  awarded  as  the  decision  forces  the  commission  of  a 
crime. 

Again,  conscience  cannot  be  accepted  as  infallible,  because  it  is  sus- 
ceptible, to  a  high  degree,  of  change.  To-day  its  judgment  of  a  proposed 
act  will  result  in  approval ;  to-morrow  it  will  end  in  condemnation.  A 
single  example,  with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  will  establish  this  point  at 
once.  It  is  impossible  to  pass  along  our  crowded  streets  without  being 
shocked  at  the  profanity  with  which  the  very  air  seems  to  teem.  If  we 
can  give  credit  to  the  facts,  true  manliness  seems  to  consist  in  a  disregard 
of  all  things  pure  and  holy.  Young  men,  to  take  rank  as  men,  think  they 
must  glibly  utter  oath  after  oath,  and  they  rattle  them  off  with  a  bravado 
and  an  unconsciousness  which  is  appalling.  Yet  not  many  years — ^we 
might  in  many  cases  say  not  many  months — ago,  the  brazened  cheeks  of 
the  blasphemers  would  have  been  dyed  crimson  with  shame  at  the  thought 
of  such  language.  Then  their  consciences  would  have  stamped  their  con- 
duct with  stern  disapprobation;  now,  even  if  approval  is  wanting,  dis- 
approval and  condemnation  are  equally  so.  Thus  conscience  changes  with 
the  times  and  with  manners.     It  cannot,  therefore,  claim  infallibility. 

Arriving  at  this  conclusion,  many  somewhat  hastily  conclude  that  the 
voice  of  conscience  is  to  be  utterly  disregarded ;  that,  having  no  safe  guide 
within  themselves,  they  must  place  their  reliance  entirely  upon  some  ex- 
ternal agent.  But  they  foolishly  deceive  themselves  in  this.  There  is 
nothing  which  can  be  substituted  for  conscience.  It  makes  but  little 
difference  what  the  proposed  substitute  shall  be:  it  would  be  sinful  to 
degrade  from  its  position  that  moral  faculty  which  so  elevates  man  above 
the  brute  creation.  Were  they  who  would  dethrone  conscience  to  fill  its 
place  with  the  Bible,  still  they  would  deprave  their  nature  by  sacrificing 
nature's  noblest  constituent.  This  may  seem  bold  and  irreverent;  we 
think  it  is  literally  true.  Let  us  examine  the  position,  and  test  its  accuracy. 
We  maintain  that  the  Bible  ought  not  to  be  substituted  for  conscience. 
We  admit,  of  course,  the  inspiration  and  perfection  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
both  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament.  Hence,  upon  a  superficial  view, 
it  would  appear  that  we  should  give  ourselves  up  to  its  decision  upon  all 
questions  touching  the  science  of  morals.  But  suppose  a  doubtful  question 
in  morals  be  submitted  to  the  criterionship  of  the  Bible  alone,  and  that 
the  decision  is  in  favor  of  the  morality  of  the  act,  what  then  ?  Why,  even 
after  this  determination  to  perform  the  act  so  adjudged  to  be  moral,  in  a 
proper  manner,  we  learn  from  the  Bible  itself  that  it  must  be  done  under 
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proper  motives  and  a  conscientious  sense  of  duty;  otherwise  the  element 
of  morality  is  wholly  wanting  throughout.  But  if  conscience  be  utterly 
excluded  in  the  performance  of  the  act,  how  can  be  determined  the  pro- 
priety of  the  motives  which  are  necessary,  or  the  sense  of  duty  which  must 
be  the  impulse  ?  For  in  the  act  of  the  mere  physical  nature,  apart  from 
the  moral  nature,  there  is  no  more  morality  than  in  the  performance  of  a 
piece  of  mechanism  constructed  or  devised  for  some  special  duty.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  conscience  of  man  should  enter  into  an  action 
before  it  can  be  called  a  moral  action*  Hence  we  have  an  act  determined 
by  the  Bible  to  be  moral,  yet  which,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  impossible  to 
make  a  moral  act  as  to  its  performance,  which  is  simply  absurd. 

If  then  nothing  can  be  found  which  is  capable  of  substitution  for  con- 
science, and  yet  conscience  is  in  its  natural  state  to  a  great  degree  fallible, 
to  what  standard  can  man  refer  questions  touching  morality?  The  answer 
is  apparent,  and  has,  doubtless,  already  suggested  itself.  He  must  obey 
the  dictates  of  an  enlightened  conscience. 

To  explain  what  we  mean  by  the  phrase,  "enlightened  conscience,"  let 
us  again  refer  to  the  analogical  example  of  reason.  Reason  is  shown  to 
be  a  universal  faculty,  because  by  experiment  it  is  found  to  be  necessarily 
inherent  in  man.  Now  the  peculiar  office  of  reason  is  to  investigate  and 
distinguish  between  those  things  which  are  true  and  those  which  are  false. 
But  if  the  mind,  so  aptly  termed  the  throne  of  reason,  be  not  perfectly 
balanced  in  all  its  parts,  if  it  in  any  degree  fails  to  maintain  an  equipoise, 
we"  have  what  is  termed  eccentricity ;  that  is,  an  inability  to  distinguish 
readily  and  promptly  between  the  true  and  the  false,  and  a  leaning,  more 
or  less,  from  the  centre  line  running  between  these  two.  Hence  follow 
wrong  conclusions,  prompting  many  to  embrace  the  false  as  if  it  were  the 
true. 

But  it  would  be  absurd  to  wholly  discard  reason  on  this  account ;  for  if 
reason  be  dethroned,  what  could  be  substituted,  having  its  capabilities  of 
judgment  ?  Instead,  therefore,  of  discarding  reason,  it  should  be  so  cared 
for,  so  practiced,  so  exercised,  that  it  will  in  time  act  correctly, — decide 
promptly.  Watches  are  very  susceptible  to  the  changes  of  the  atmosphere. 
During  the  heat  of  summer  they  lose  in  rapidity  and  certainty  of  move- 
ment that  which  they  gain  in  the  winter.  Yet  watches  are  not  discarded 
on  that  account,  nor  deemed  wholly  unreliable ;  but  their  fluctuations  are 
carefully  noted,  and  the  movements  nicely  adjusted  and  regulated,  so  that 
the  deviations  may  in  the  end  be  overcome.  So,  too,  with  reason.  Eccen- 
tricities causing  deviations  in  tha  judgment  must  be  watched  for  anxiously, 
and,  when  discovered,  the  disturbance  must  be  traced,  and  the  cause  sum- 
marily ejected.  Similarly  must  conscience  be  treated.  Fallible  to  a  great 
degree  in  its  natural  state,  it  must  be  taken  in  hand  for  instruction,  and, 
by  gradual  advancement,  brought  to  that  degree  of  perfection  in  its  func- 
tions which  is  but  infinitesimally  removed  from  infallibility.  It  must  be 
regarded  as  a  little  child  seeking  knowledge.     At  first  but  the  less  difficult 
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tasks  and  questions  should  be  presented  to  it  for  its  action  and  decision, 
and  then  the  more  difficult,  until  the  most  abstruse  and  severe  can  readily 
be  answered  and  accomplished.  In  other  words,  it  must  be  brought  to 
that  degree  of  enlightenment,  that  it  will  no  longer  see  '*  through  a  glass 
darkly,  but  as  with  face  to  face." 

But  how  is  this  enlightenment  to  be  accomplished?  The  answer  is 
plain, — by  seeking  light  at  the  great  Source  of  all  light ;  by  following  the 
rules  laid  down  in  God*s  law-book,  purposely  framed  for  this  very  office. 
When  full  weight  shall  have  been  given  to  the  principles  there  found  : 
when  strict  obedience  shall  have  been  yielded  to  the  laws  there  promul- 
gated ;  when  due  regard  shall  have  been  had  to  the  eternal  decrees  there 
recorded,  the  light  of  the  gospel  will  shed  its  radiant  beams  through  the 
whole  nature  of  man,  dissipating  the  bewildering  darkness  which  hitherto 
obscured  and  eclipsed  the  moral  vision.  Then  will  follow  that  enlighten- 
ment of  conscience,  which  will  render  it  safe  as  criterion,  perfect  as  a 
judge,  infallible  as  a  guide.  Then  may  it  be  written  of  man,  **That  his 
breast  is  a  heaven,  commencing  on  earth,  where  the  Deity  sits  enthroned 
with  unrivalled  influence,  every  subjugated  passion,  like  the  wind  and  the 
storm,  fulfilling  his  word.*' 
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WHY  is  It  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  best  and  greatest,  our  lead- 
ing men,  spring  from  the  poorer  classes?  It  is  a  fact  that,  propor- 
tionally, very  many  of  the  greatest  minds  have  been,  throughout  all  ages, 
of  plebeian  origin.     Why  is  it? 

Without  carefully  weighing  the  subject,  we  would  naturally  expect  that 
from  the  wealthier  classes  should  emanate  our  greatest  intellectual  lights. 
When  we  consider  all  the  advantages  by  which  such  are  surrounded, — ^wealth, 
and  all  the  blessings  that  it  bears  with  it,  good  associations,  social  position, 
educational  advantages,  yea,  even  the  salubrity  of  the  very  atmosphere, 
which  wealth,  properly  used,  may  create, — there  seems  to  be  every  reason  to 
expect  that  from  those,  thus  favored,  should  rise  our  leaders  in  science,  in 
literature,  in  philosophy  and  laws.  But  if  we  look  around  us,  taking  note 
of  the  most  eminent  in  every  sphere,  we  find  that  our  expectations  fail. 
When  we  inquire  into  the  lives  of  such  men,  we  find  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  them  have  been,  in  early  life,  surrounded  by  all  the  difficulties 
and  disadvantages  with  which  poverty  goads  its  subjects. 

Again  we  ask, — ^Why  is  it  ? 

Let  us  ourselves  attempt  to  give  an  answer,  though  partial  and  insufficient 
it  must  be.     In  the  first  place,  we  find,  by  observation  as  well  as  by  reflec- 
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tion,  that  there  is,  in  wealth  and  position  in  society,  a  sort  of  resting-place 
for  the  mind ;  a  something,  if  not  fully,  yet  partly,  to  satisfy  the  cravings  • 
of  human  nature.     The  consequence  is,  that  those  who  have  these  objects 
of  ambition  will  stop  to  enjoy  them. 

The  wealthy  feel  that  they  are,  to  a  great  extent,  masters  of  circumstances. 
Unlike  the  poor,  they  are  not  forced  to  toil  that  they  may  gain  subsistence, 
or  even  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life ;  all  these  they  have  without  any 
exertion  of  their  own.  They  have  a  thousand  conveniences  and  comforts 
which  are  all  unknown  to  their  less  fortunate  neighbors.  Besides  they  are, 
or  think  they  are,  first;  and  to  be  first,  no  matter  how  little  that  may 
require,  is,  with  tens  of  thoasands,  the  highest  ambition. 

While  this  is  true  of  the  rich,  it  is  also  true  that  the  poor  are  incited  to 
exertion  by  this  very  truth.  Stung  by  a  feeling  of  inferiority,  the  most 
spirited  of  them  exert  every  energy  and  strain  every  nerve,  that  they  may 
rise  above  every  obstacle  that  lies  in  their  pathway,  and  place  themselves 
on  a  level,  at  least,  with  those  around  them,  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
think  themselves,  and  to  be  thought,  in  some  respects,  their  superiors. 

The  very  exertions  which  the  poor  are  compelled  to  make  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  life  serve  to  develop  in  them  the  means  to  future  superiority 
over  those  who  live  as  the  lilies  of  the  field,  that  "toil  not,  neither  do  they 
spin.*'  It  is  a  fact,  universally  admitted,  that  strength,  both  physical  and 
mental,  is  greatly  increased  by  exercise.  In  fact,  we  may  almost  say  that 
power,  in  any  direction,  is  the  child  of  application.  Hence  it  is  that  those 
who  vigorously  exercise  the  faculties  of  the  mind  or  body, — though,  perhaps, 
compelled  by  the  force  of  circumstances  to  do  so, — ^become  stronger  in 
those  faculties  than  they  who  live  at  ease,  enjoying,  without  labor,  what  to 
others  is  the  fruit  of  toil. 

To  illustrate  this,  we  might  turn  your  attention  to  the  physical  strength 
of  the  man  who  has  to  work  for  his  bread,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  him 
to  whom  all  the  comforts  of  life  are  a  birthright.  Observe  the  difference  ! 
The  muscles  of  the  one  are  fully  developed,  are  strong  and  durable ;  while 
those  of  the  other  are  undeveloped,  are  weak,  and  may  easily  be  over- 
come. 

True,  the  body  of  him  who  has  simply  taken  exercise  sufficient  for  health, 
and  that  of  the  kind  which  pleasure  dictated,  may  be  more  lithe,  more 
nimble,  more  elastic,  than  that  of  him  who  has  been  used  to  severe  labor; 
his  sinews  are  more  flexible,  his  fingers  more  readily  fall  into  graceful  action 
over  jivory  keys ;  his  feet  are  nimble,  and  better  suited  to  the  whirling 
dance.  So  far  as  trivial  or  even  graceful  movements  of  the  body  go,  he 
has  the  advantage.  But  test  him  on  real  work,  such  as  is  frequently  de- 
manded of  the  man  who  has  to  trust  to  his  own  muscle  for  a  livelihood,  or 
such  as  is  requisite  to  the  performance  of  any  great  task, — and  mark  his 
deficiency.  He  has  not  the  physical  strength  necessary  to  the  man  of  toil. 
He  falls  as  far  behind  the  other  in  solid  work  as  the  other  does  behind  him 
in  lighter  accomplishments. 
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While  tliis  is  true  of  the  body,  it  is  equally  true  of  the  mind.  The  mind, 
as  well  as  the  body,  must  be  developed  and  toughened  by  exercise.  Mental 
strength  depends  as  much  on  exercising  and  disciplining  the  faculties  of 
the  mind,  as  physical  strength  does  on  physical  exercise.  And  while  those 
minds  which  have  never  been  forced  into  some  special  channel,  subjected 
to  some  rigorous  exercise,  and  compelled,  by  necessity,  to  struggle  for  some 
achievement,  may  be,  .and  are,  generally,  more  flexible,  more  versatile,  and 
more  easily  fitted  to  the  accomplishments  of  a  passively  genteel  life,  they 
lack  that  mind-force  and  that  will-power  which  are  indispensable  to  ulti- 
mate success  in  the  highest  and  most  difficult  spheres  of  life. 

The  talented  gentleman  who  lives  a  sort  of  passive  life  in  luxury  and 
ease  can,  perhaps,  learn  the  air  of  a  new  song,  or  assimilate  himself  to  the 
peculiar  courtesies  of  some  foreign  fashionable  or  court  society,  much  mc»e 
readily  than  he  whose  mind  has  always  been  upon  a  strain ;  he  can,  probably, 
flirt  with  gay  belles,  teach  etiquette  or  write  love-letters,  much  more  suc- 
cessfully. He  may,  and  in  many  instances  he  will,  become  what  is  pro- 
nounced, by  the  great  majority  of  those  aroimd  him,  the  smarter,  quicker, 
brighter  man.  But  put  him  to  real  mind-work,  such  as  is  necessary  to 
great  mental  achievements,  and  we  see  him  fall  as  far  behind  in  mind-power 
as  the  slim-flngered  gentleman  did  in  physical  strength. 

We  can  hardly,  even  in  imagination,  associate  the  body  exercised  as 
pleasure  may  have  dictated,  with  herculean  feats  of  strength.  Nor  can  we, 
with  any  greater  propriety,  associate  the  mind  developed  at  its  ease  with 
those  great  mental  achievements  whose  fruits  live  through  all  subsequent 
ages,  and  shape  the  destinies  of  millions.  No ;  the  minds  that  move  the 
world  are  not  thus  developed.  But,  like  the  muscles  of  the  laborer,  they 
are  developed,  hardened,  and  rendered  capable  of  enduring  the  great  amount 
of  work  which  they  perform  by  continued  exercise,  and  even  by  drudgery. 

Now  it  is  universally  admitted  that  poverty  forces  men  to  physical  exer- 
tion. This  is  true ;  and,  therefore,  poverty  is,  indirectly,  a  moving  cause 
to  the  development  of  bone  and  muscle.  And  we  hold  that  poverty  and 
humble  position  are  incentives  to  mental  toil  and  struggle  as  well.  If  this, 
too,  is  true,  then  it  follows  that  they  are  causes  leading  indirectly  to  the 
development  of  mind-power  as  well  as  of  physical  strength.  It  matters 
not  what  may  be  the  immediate  object  sought  through  mental  triumphs,  or 
what  the  immediate  incentive  to  mental  struggle;  whether  it  be  the  hope 
of  obtaining  subsistence,  or  the  purpose  of  gaining  position  in  society;  the 
hope  of  equalling  those  who  are  thought  superior,  or  the  purpose  of  acquir- 
ing fame  and  fortune ;  the  hope  of  becoming  a  benefit  and  a  blessing  to 
mankind,  or  the  determination  of  taking  vengeance  on  the  same  for  the 
humble  station  in  life  which  they,  as  well  as  fate,  may  have  assigned  tis,  it 
matters  not :  whatever  the  object  may  be,  our  minds  are  strengthened  by 
energetic  mental  labor.  And  whatever  the  object  of  our  mental  labor  may 
be,  its  accomplishment  leaves  us  mentally  stronger  than  its  undertaking 
found  us.     That  leaves  us  as  well  prepared  to  undertake  something  greater 
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as  this  found  us  to  attempt  what  we  have  now  accomplished.  Thus,  step  by 
step,  each  step  that  is  gained  giving  increased  power  for  a  greater  next,  do 
men  go  onward  and  upward,  till  they  reach  those  giddy  heights  from  which 
they  might  look  down  almost  contemptuously  on  those  who,  in  the  morning 
of  their  lives,  were  far  more  favored  than  were  they ;  those  who,  having 
had  that  for  which  their  humble  neighbors  must  rely  on  their  own  energies 
alone,  now  lack  that  which  the  constant  exercise  of  those  energies  alone 
can  bring. 

YOUNG  MEN  AS  EDUCATORS. 

BY  E.  KING. 

IT  is  a  glorious  privilege  to  be  a  young  man.  If  wisdom  directs,  there 
is  all  the  teaching  of  the  past,  all  the  experience  of  Ostthers  and  teachers 
to  guide.  A  wise  father  points  out  the  wrecks  he  has  made,  and  teaches 
his  boys  to  avoid  the  shoals  and  quicksands  on  which  he  has  made  waste 
of  health,  prospects,  or  estate.  The  buoyancy  and  elasticity  of  youth 
enable  them  to  bear  trouble  better  than  their  elders ;  yet  it  is  worth  a 
world  to  young  men  to  be  saved  trouble,  by  gathering  wisdom  from  those 
who  have  gone  over  the  same  ground,  and  thus,  in  turn,  becoming  educators. 

Your  fast  young  man,  what  is  he  good  for  ?  To  know  the  price  of  the 
best  champagne,  and  be  a  judge  of  cigars  and  whiskey ;  to  be  known  as  a 
spendthrift  and  as  the  frequenter  of  places  of  doubtful  reputation;  to 
boast  of  sceptical  female  associations,  and  to  be  in  debt  for  board  and 
washing:  all  these  accomplishments — for  to  know  how  to  stave  off  a 
debtor  is  certainly  such — ^will  sow  gray  hairs,  even  if  the  possessor  of  the 
fine  arts  in  rascality  ever  lives  to  have  gray  hairs,  which  is  a  very  doubtful 
question.  The  young  man  of  rectitude,  of  high  moral  sentiment,  who, 
knowing  the  right,  dares  maintain  it,  is  one  of  the  finest  sights  on  earth. 
He  becomes  an  educator.  Fast  young  men  cannot  sneer  him  down,  cannot 
wipe  him  from  the  social  circle  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term ;  for  his 
principles  are  immortal,  and  his  excelsior  shall  give  him  life  when  the 
debauchees  are  tottering  in  the  poorhouse, — recipients  of  the  alms  of  a 
generous  people. 

Oh,  how  often  have  we  seen  dandies^  fresh  from  the  barber's  chair,  with 
airs  of  pretension  and  the  strut  of  tiu-keys,  who  were  redolent  with  the 
cant  of  the  streets,  and  posted  in  the  sensational  literature  of  the  day, 
walking  by  the  side  of  some  anatomized  figure  in  blue  silk ;  and  the  sim- 
pering, worth-nothing  talk  that  takes  place  would  put  a  young  man  of  solid 
sense  out  of  conceit  with  the  false  charms  of  life. 

Young  men,  take  warning;  be  wise;  take  thought  for  the  morrow;  culti- 
vate ambition.  Not  to  a  point  to  have  it  diseased,  but  with  healthy  manual 
exercise  and  clean  thinking ;  so  shall  you  not  only  save  your  own  bodies 
and  souls,  but  become  a  moral  force- of  public  educators. 
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BY  JOHN   HALI^  D.D. 

IN  the  examples  of  what  are  called  self-made  men  which  are  usually 
given,  the  encouragement  is  often  lost  by  the  very  greatness  of  the 
transition  which  takes  place.  The  plain  country  boy  becomes  Ix)rd  High 
Chancellor.  The  shoemaker  becomes  the  great  Oriental  scholar.  TTie 
tinker  comes  out  of  jail  with  an  immortal  book  he  has  written  there.  The 
peddler  of  small  wares  grows  into  the  great  merchant  who  leaves  millions  at 
his  death  to  perpetuate  his  name  on  libraries,  colleges,  or  hospitals.  Such 
instances  are  like  romances,  if  not  like  miracles,  and  on  that  account  seldom 
do  more  to  stimulate  the  ambition  of  young  men  than  does  the  reading 
of  Gulliver's  travels  or  the  Arabian  Nights. 

But  there  is  no  city,  scarcely  a  village,  in  the  United  States  at  least,  whose 
biographical  history  would  not  furnish  more  practicable  examples  than 
such:  exajnples  of  men  like  our  humble  selves,  with  no  more  genius  or 
attainments . than  have  fallen  to  our  lot,  who  have  by  industry,  sobriety, 
character,  plodded  on  in  the  common  walks  of  life  till  they  reaped  the  best 
of  honors  and  the  substantial,  if  not  extraordinary  rewards  of  a  life  that 
was  simply  well  spent. 

The  town  of  Trenton,  for  instance,  while  it  was  yet  a  village,  or  with  but 
the  name  of  city,  can  supply  many  a  case  in  point.     Let  us  look  for  a  few. 

I.  In  the  year  1769  there  is  a  lad  in  the  shop  of  a  tinman  in  Trenton. 
He  is  also  a  worker  in  brass,  and  employs  his  apprentice  in  manufacttuing 
a  coarse  sort  of  buttons  out  of  that  metal.  The  next-door  shop  is  that  of 
a  silversmith,  who,  besides,  mends  watches ;  and  the  boy  picks  up  there  some 
knowledge  of  machinery  and  handicraft ;  and  does  so  much  better  than  his 
master,  that,  after  awhile,  when  the  smith  fails  in  business,  the  apprentice 
takes  it  up  in  his  own  name,  and  employs  the  master  as  his  |oume)rniao. 
By  the  time  that  the  Revolutionary  War  brings  British  troops  to  Trenton,  he 
is  found  capable  of  repairing  the  poor  American  muskets;  and  his  establish- 
ment is  worth  three  thousand  dollars.  It  is  quite  an  object  to  the  invaders, 
and  is  burned  down  by  them  with  all  the  tools  and  contents.  The  young 
and  poor  mechanic  has  to  secure  his  personal  safety  by  crossing  the  Dela- 
ware into  Bucks  County.  He  is  suffering  with  rheumatism  in  his  feet ;  and 
one  Sunday,  as  he  is  limping  home  from  church,  the  wagons — in  which  the 
more  favored  of  the  congregation  drive  past — lead  him  to  think  "must  every- 
body be  dependent  upon  horses  to  move  them  about?'*  On  the  spot  his 
mind  becomes  absorbed  in  the  thought — ^probably  suggested  years  before 
over  his  little  furnaces  and  boilers,  but  now  forced  into  a  practical  idea — 
* '  must  there  not  be  some  way  by  which  the  heat  of  water  could  be  made  to 
produce  a  motive  power?**  The  idea  does  not  evaporate  like  the  volatile 
substance  he  is  thinking  of.     He  condenses  it,  and  makes  a  rude  draft  of  a 
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ste^m-power.  He  shows  the  sketch  to  his  pastor,  who,  either  to  his  gratifica- 
tion or  disappointment  as  an  inventor,  but  certainly  to  his  surprise,  opens 
to  him  a  book  from  his  shelves  with  a  plate  representing  a  steam-engine. 
Undaunted  at  finding  his  leading  theory  anticipated,  he  sets  his  mind  upon 
the  application  of  it;  and  to  make  the  story  short,  his  name — John  Fitch 
— appears  in  the  acts  of  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  in  1790,  giving  him 
for  fourteen  years  the  exclusive  right  to  nm  a  steamboat  between  Trenton 
and  Philadelphia.  That  boat  was  named  Perseverance ;  and  let  the  word, 
in  its  connection,  be  the  moral  of  the  history. 

II.  We  take  another  illustration  of  a  different  kind,  and  a  name  that  has 
not  become  national  like  the  tinman  Fitch's,  but  one  scarcely  known  out 
of  Trenton. 

In  1 791,  as  a  young  woman  was  sitting  with  her  infant  in  her  arms  in  the 
porch  of  a  small  house  in  what  is.  now  Warren  Street,  a  tall  young  man, 
carrying  his  spare  clothes  in  a  bundle,  stopped  to  ask  if  he  could  be  accom- 
modated with  boarding  there.  He  was  by  trade  a  tanner,  and  hoped  to  find 
employment  in  town.  He  found  a  home  in  that  house;  a  wife  in  the  sister 
of  that  young  mother;  a  prosperity  in  business  that  eventually  enabled  him 
to  piurchase  a  lot  of  ground  opposite  that  first  resting  place  for  his  own  vats, 
and  to  build  what  is  yet  one  of  the  largest  dwelling-houses  in  the  city. 
For  eighteen  years  in  succession  he  was  Mayor  of  Trenton ;  for  thirty-four 
years  a  ruling  elder  in  its  oldest  church,  and  was  borne  to  its  graveyard 
at  the  age  of  eighty-five.  What  young  man  may  not  find  an  available 
example  in  this  sketch  of  Robert  McNeely? 

III.  In  the  summer  of  1808,  a  boy  under  nine  years  of  age  set  out  on 
foot  with  his  father  from  Northumberland  County,  Pennsylvania.  On  the 
fourth  day  of  the  walk  they  had  accomplished  (it  may  have  been  with  an 
occasional  relief  from  a  passing  vehicle)  a  journey  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
miles,  and  they  stopped  in  the  heat  to  rest  awhile  on  the  Pennsylvania 
bank  of  the  river  opposite  Trenton.  These  were  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  had  the  first  view  of  his  future  home.  His  grandfather  was  a 
tanner  in  the  town,  and  in  his  family  he  was  placed  to  make  his  way  in 
life.  He  was  sent  to  school  for  four  years.  On  his  daily  trudge  he  passed 
a  printing-office,  and  often  dropping  in,  boy-fashion,  and  looking  into  the 
books  and  papers  that  lay  around,  and  noticing  the  work  at  the  presses,  he 
became  so  captivated  with  it  all,  that  he  begged  to  be  apprenticed  to  the 
printer.  This  was  permitted  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  schooling ;  but  by  feed- 
ing his  appetite  for  books,  practising  composition,  and  speaking  in  a 
juvenile  debating  club,  and  trying  his  hand  as  a  contributor  to  the  news- 
paper, he  did  much  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  more  methodical  educa- 
tion. No  sooner  had  he  reached  the  freedom  of  twenty-one,  than  he  was 
employed  as  editor  of  a  weekly  literary  newspaper  in  Trenton,  and  furnished 
every  number  with  large  contributions,  in  the  shape  of  essays,  tales,  poems, 
as  well  as  the  more  usual  writing  of  an  editor.  Without  abating  his 
literary  work,  he  began  to  read  law  under  the  direction  of  an  eminent 
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member  of  the  bar;  made  his  paper  a  leading  political  organ,  and  thus  was 
growing  into  more  public  notice.  Having  married,  he  was  obliged  to  use 
untiring  industry  for  the  support  of  his  family ;  and  for  four  years  he  was 
systematically  employed  six  hours  daily  as  editor,  one  hour  as  an  assistant 
teacher  in  a  school,  another  hour  as  writer  for  a  magazine,  and  the  day  was 
closed  with  six  hours  over  his  law-books.  As  soon  as  admitted  to  practice, 
he  was  able  to  moderate  this  excessive  labour,  and  in  a  short  time  to  give 
himself  wholly  to  his  profession.  He  was  twice  elected  to  the  legislature ; 
then  appointed  by  that  body  to  a  lucrative  office  in  connection  with  the 
courts,  which  he  held  for  ten  years,  and  made  his  means  comparatively 
independent.  Then  he  visited  Europe;  was  afterwards  placed  on  a  com- 
mission to  revise  and  publish  the  laws  of  his  State;  and  at  length  was  made 
a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  from  which  position,  at  the  end  of  seven 
years,  he  withdrew  into  private  life,  spending  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
miscellaneous,  but  especially  religious  reading,  and  in  writing  on  subjects 
pertaining  to  Christianity,  of  which  he  had  been  a  professing  adherent  from 
early  life,  and  an  active,  liberal  officer  of  the  church.  The  Northumberland 
boy  of  1808  died  the  Hon.  Stacy  Gardner  Potts  in  1865. 

IV.  In  the  year  1839  there  came  to  Trenton  a  colored  man,  Thoiaas 
Wilson,  who  had  heretofore  made  a  scanty  support  for  his  family  by  working 
for  shoemakers,  or  on  his  own  account  as  a  cobbler.  But  an  irrepressible 
desire  for  education  had  induced  him  to  teach  himself  whatever  he  could 
acquire  in  the  odds  and  ends  of  his  time ;  and  he  hoped  he  might  do  better 
in  that  line  by  obtaining  the  position  of  teacher  of  a  public  school  for 
children  of  his  own  color.  His  earnestness  in  learning,  rather  than  quali- 
fication for  teaching,  gained  him  the  place ;  and  he  improved  his  time  for 
his  own  advancement,  whatever  he  did  for  his  pupils.  But  he  was  not 
wholly  selfish  in  this ;  for  it  was  the  desire  of  his  heart  to  do  something,  on 
a  larger  scale  than  that  of  his  little  school,  for  the  improvement  of  his 
race.  He  thought  that  this  could  be  done  better  in  Africa  than  America; 
and  by  public  addresses,  and  in  other  ways,  endeavored  to  persuade  his 
people  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  colonization  in  Liberia.  He  offered 
himself  and  family  to  the  American  Society  for  emigration,  and  expected 
they  would  be  the  first  colonists  from  New  Jersey ;  but  while  waiting  for 
a  passage,  it  was  suggested  to  him  by  some  who  thought  that  such  per- 
severing zeal  for  self-fmprovement  and  doing  good  might  be  worked  for 
^higher  purposes,  that  by  waiting  for  a  year  he  might  pursue  a  course  of 
study  that  would  fit  him  to  go  out  as  a  minister  or  teacher.  Friends  were 
found  to  assist  his  family  in  this  interval ;  President  Yeomans,  who  had 
lately  gone  from  Trenton  to  Lafayette  College,  offered  to  superintend 
his  studies ;  and  Wilson  spent  a  year  in  Easton  with  such  dogged  applica- 
tion, that  he  passed  an  examination  considered,  under  the  circumstances, 
as  justifying  a  licensure  as  a  missionary.  The  privations  and  disappoint- 
ments to  which  he  patiently  submitted  for  the  sake  of  his  noble  aspirations, 
would  make  as  striking  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  self-devotion  as  many 
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that  are  known  and  read  of  all  men.  But  he  lived  to  leave  little  beyond 
his  example.  He  went  to  Liberia  in  April,  1S43,  ^^^  ^i^^  ^^  ^^^  station 
in  Sinoe,  in  September,  1846.  During  that  period  he  built  and  supplied 
a  small  church,  taught  a  daily  and  a  Sunday  school,  and  part  of  the  time 
a  night-school  for  adults.  But  whether  he  accomplished  much  or  little, 
the  spirit  of  the  man  and  the  persistence  of  his  manly  ambition  answer  the 
purpose  for  which  we  have  produced  his  name  to  add  to  the  variety  of  our 
illustrations. 


LIES,  AND  HOW  TO  KILL  THEM, 

BY  THOMAS  D.  SUPLSE. 

'*  I  said,  in  my  haste,  all  men  are  liars." — King  David. 

"  Ye  said  it  in  your  kaste^  did  ye,  David  ?  Hech,  mon,  were  ye  leerin'  now,  ye  might 
say  it  at  your  leisured — SCOTCH  DoMll«E. 

THE  Domine  was  right.  It's  a  lying  world.  It  does  not  improve  with 
age  either.  The  habit  has  become  chronic ;  and  the  worst  of  all  is,  that 
the  world  has  told  some  lies  so  often  that  it  How  actually  believes  them 
itself.  The  wretched  family  propagates,  too,  at  a  terrible  rate.  Lies  breed 
like  vermin ;  and  they  are  not  at  all  modest  about  intruding  in  any  company. 

We  meet  them  in  the  gossiping  circle,  and  in  the  courts  of  justice.  We 
fmd  lies  in  politics  and  lies  in  religion;  lies  in  the  pulpit,  "nail'twi*  Scrip- 
ture;" lies  in  the  counting-room;  lies  written,  and  printed  in  the  news- 
papers; lies  whispered  in  the  ear,  and  even  sent  by  telegraph  I 

We  meet  them,  too,  in  the  best  society.  They  are  very  impudent,  and 
force  their  presence  upon  us.  At  all  events,  we  find  them  in  respectable 
company ;  and  they  seem  quite  at  home  there. 

And  lies  are  venerable  as  well  as  respectable*  There  are  old,  gray  lies 
that  men  half  worship.  The  more  toothless  and  driveling,  often  the  more 
venerable.  They  have  imposed  their  solemn  emptiness  on  the  world  for 
generations.  Men  chant  their  praises,  call  them  great  names,  and  tell 
each  other  the  old  scarecrows  are  better  than  any  truths — they  are  so 
ancient,  so  venerable,  you  see ;  and  all  the  old  women,  male  and  female, 
believe  them. 

Then  there  are  powerful  lies.  He  is  a  bold  man  who  will  rashly  measure 
his  strength  with  some  of  them.  As  the  world  goes,  the  **  Father  of  Lies** 
crowns  himself  and  claims  the  sovereignty.  "All  these  things  will  I  give 
thee" — riches,  honor,  power.  It  is  the  old  Temptation  of  the  Desert  for- 
ever repeated.  He  lies  when  he  makes  the  offer.  They  were  never  his  to 
give.  But  it  is  a  lying  world,  and  millions  of  us  are  cheated,  and  take  the 
old  scoundrel  at  his  word. 

Some  are  not  thus  cheated ;  let  us  hope  that  many  are  not.  For  we  must 
all  agree  that,  under  any  circumstances,  lies  are  not  good ;  that  it  is  not 
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safe  to  trust  them.  This  is  the  only  creed,  on  this  subject,  that  will  stand. 
We  want  the  truth  always — clear-eyed,  sharp-cut,  marble-faced  truth.  We 
want  to  know  the  facts  and  realities  of  our  positions  just  as  they  are.  The 
mariner  sails  away  into  the  lonely  sea.  The  mystery  of  the  un fathomed 
deep  sways  miles  down  beneath  his  passing  keel.  The  mystery  of  the  over- 
arching heavens  rolls  far  above  him.  Between  the  two  he  steers  right  on, 
in  calm  and  tempest  confident,  in  night  and  noonday  secure.  The  faithfiil 
needle,  the  correct  chart,  and  the  true  sun  and  stars  save  him  as  he  is  tossed 
on  the  waves  of  the  turbulent  sea.  The  truth  saves  him  and  the  reality 
holds  him.  Ask  him  his  opinion  of  a  He  /  What  his  honest  notion  may 
be  about  a  false  light  on  yonder  headland,  a  false  latitude  on  his  chart,  a 
mistaken  measurement  of  depth  across  this  bay  or  through  yonder  straits  I 
Ask  him  the  nature  and  effects  of  such  lies  in  the  chart  he  sails  by ! 

And  we  are  all  sailors.  We  want  true  charts.  The  false  chart  is  our  ruin. 
The  false  beacon  on  the  headland  is  kindled  by  fiends.  It  leads  to  a  wreck- 
strewn  sea.  Weave  a  lie  into  your  social  polity,  and  though  it  prosper  for 
awhile,  sooner  or  later  your  social  polity  runs  mad.  Take  a  lie  into  your 
business,  as  sleeping  partner;  try  to  live  and  prosper  in  that  connection, 
and  some  time  you  and  your  business  will  go  to  the  dogs  together.  Adopt 
a  lie  in  your  religion ;  make  up  your  mind  to  believe  what  you  do  not  and 
cannot  believe,  and  your  sham  creed  and  lying  religion  go  to  pieces 
together. 

It  is  hard  to  check  error ;  and  the  man  who  turns  to  combat  it  needs  the 
assurance  of  the  true  instincts  of  his  race;  for  he  enters  upon  a  task  that 
must  often  seem  hopeless. 

"  Truth  crushed  to  earth  will  rise  again ;" 

but  will  not  error  do  the  same?  A  lie  that  was  killed  yesterday  and  buried 
decently,  is  alive  and  prosperous  to-day.  Cut  a  man's  head  off,  and  he 
dies;  there  is  no  help  for' it.  The  same  is  not  true  of  a  lie;  it  rather  seems 
to  enjoy  the  operation. 

Now  this  is  somewhat  discouraging,  but  there  is  no  good  in  shutting  one's 
eyes  to  the  fact.  It  is  best  to  know  that  lies  die  hard.  They  will  bear  at 
least  as  many  killings  as  a  cat.  Still  much  depends  upon  the  operation. 
How  is  it  best  performed? 

It  is  not  easy  to  kill  a  wolf  with  a  stick,  but  call  science  to  your  aid,  and 
an  ounce  of  strychnine,  well  administered,  will  do  the  business  for  a  whole 
pack.  Now,  instead  of  going  into  a  rough-and-tumble  fight  with  some 
rude,  coarse,  vile  lie,  and  mauling  it  to  death  by  sheer  force  of  muscle,  it 
is  better  to  use  science,  and  put  it  to  death  neatly,  cleanly,  and  delicately, 
with  unsoiled  hands.     Let  us  see  if  we  can  find  the  science  of  killing  lies. 

"The  greater  the  lie  the  greater  the  truth."  A  lie  must,  somewhere, 
have  a  truth  to  prop  it.  A  pyramid  cannot  be  constructed  in  the  air.  And 
it  is  the  truth  in  the  lie  that  gives;  it  its  power, — ^that  makes  honest  men  accept, 
love,  and  help  it.     Their  conscious  design  is  to  work  for  the  truth's  sake. 
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Mohammed  imposed  a  lie  on  half  a  continent.  That  lie  has  lived  and  pros- 
pered to  this  day.  The  fact  is,  Mohammed's  great  lie  was  founded  on  and 
propagated  with  an  equally  great  truth, — ^a  truth  amply  sufficient  to  carry  it. 
In  all  the  universe,  the  evil  roots  itself  into  the  good.  All  things  were  made 
"very  good."  An  evil  thing  is  only  one  of  those  good  things  corrupted. 
The  clearest  heaven's  truth,  half  told,  distorted,  patched  upon,  is  the  vilest 
lie  thenceforth*. 

Now,  when  one  wants  to  kill  lies  successfully,  he  must  remember  all  this. 
He  is  not  to  rush  like  a  madman  at  the  lie,  and  try  to  maul  it  to  death. 
There  is  a  hard  truth  beneath  it ;  therefore  go  at  it  scientifically.  They  say 
of  slander,  which  is  one  kind  of  lie,  that,  if  left  alone,  it  will  sting  itself 
to  death.  It  is  so  somewhat  with  all  falsehood.  One  should  pay  less  atten- 
tion to  the  lie  and  more  to  the  truth. 

Again,  it  is  possible  to  destroy  one  lie  by  another.  They  are  cannibals, 
and  eat  each  other.  Voltaire  tried  to  conquer  the  lie  of  a  corrupt  church 
by  establishing  the  greater  lie  of  the  denial  of  any  church.  This  is  a  very 
unfortunate  process,  and  yet  it  is  common  enough.  The  best  way  is  to  set 
the  truth,  plain,  and  simple,  and  whole ;  and  so  kill  lies  in  flocks.  Negative 
teaching  is  barren  business  at  best.  Better  show  what  is  truth  than  worry 
oneself  to  show  what  truth  is  not. 

The  wise  way  is  to  let  truth  fight  her  own  battles.  She  will  render  a 
good  account  of  all  her  foes.  Our  humble  duty  is  to  stand  by  her  merely 
as  seconds  in  the  strife, — to  help  her  to  her  feet  should  she  fall  \  knowing  that 
she  will,  as  with  the  sword  of  the  cherubim,  scatter  at  the  last  the  evil 
legions  and  the  dark  array  as  the  whirlwind  scatters  the  chaff. 

As  long  as  the  world  exists  lies  will  flourish.  Truths  will  be  always  half 
told,  half  learned,  half  understood.  The  man  who  girds  himself  to  do 
battle  with  falsehood  should  understand  that  "there  is  no  discharge  in  this 
war.**  Let  him  be  warned  that  his  work  is  endless,  and  the  discourage- 
ments many  and  great.  Often  and  often  it  will  seem  that  the  evil  is  omni- 
potent; the  false,  all-conquering.  Again  and  again  his  heart  must  sink 
before  the  world's  overwhelming  lies.  In  many  a  dark  time  the  heavens 
will  seem  bra$s,  and  the  earth  iron,  and  the  evil  victorious  ove^  all.  He 
must  be  prepared  for  this.  There  is  no  good  in  cheating  men  with  false 
hopes.  In  a  world  that  crowns  its  saviours  with  thorns  such  things  are ;  and 
it  is  just  as  well  to  know  it.  The  great  encouragement  is  that  the  Ix)rd  is 
King ;  that  He  is  on  the  side  of  truth,  and  armed  against  every  lie. 


"  What  a  wonderful  race  the  American  people  are.  Every  man  with  his 
newspaper !  See  the  drayman  there  sitting  on  his  dray,  eagerly  reading  his 
newspaper;  and  that  hackman,  mounted  on  his  perch,  with  his  whip  on  his 
knee,  diving  into  his  newspaper ;  and  yonder  that  laborer,  stopping  on  the 
comer  to  buy  his  newspaper ;  and  see  that  paver,  repairing  the  levee,  with 
a  newspaper  just  sticking  out  of  his  pocket,  where  he  has  just  placed  it  for 
further  reading  as  he  has  leisure.     There  is  nothing  like  it  in  Europe." 
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INSCRIBED  TO  MISS  MAGGIE,  BY  GEORGE  W.  BUNGAY. 

THE  little  fairy  at  my  feet. 
Whose  soft  white  hand  now  rests  in  mine. 
Has  pouting  lips,  as  red  and  sweet, 
And  sweeter  than  the  sweetest  wine. 
The  little  witch  with  eyes  upraised, 

Soft  blue,  love-lit  eyes  I  ween. 
Said,  "Write  a  song  of  lips  you  praised 
For  a  kiss  at  seventeen." 

Fm  tangled  in  her  fine  blond  hair. 

Which,  like  a  lasso  round  my  hearty 
Holds  me  a  willing  captive  where 
I  would  not  tear  the  ties  apart. 
The  little  witch  with  lips  of  red. 
And  snow-white  teeth  between. 
Held  up  her  face,  and  smiling,  said, 
"When  I  am  seventeen." 

I  fear  the  heavy  wings  of  time 

Will  not  move  fast  enough  for  me ; 
She  will  forget  the  pledge  and  rhyme. 
And  turn  her  radiant  face  from  me. 
The  little  witch  looked  up  and  smiled, 

With  love-lit  eyes  I  ween ; 
"Now  write  the  song,"  said  the  sweet  child; 
"I  shall  be  seventeen." 

She  looked  at  me  with  azure  eyes ; 
Her  soul  a  star  like  one  alone ; 
They  shamed  the  glory  of  the  skies. 
She  is  my  queen — my  heart  her  throne. 
I  read  this  little  song  of  mine ; 

Her  smile  lit  up  the  scene : 

I  kissed  the  lips,  as  red  as  wine, 

"Ere  she  was  seventeen." 
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SELUNG  MANHOOD. 

HOW  many  men  there  are  who  have  given  up  every  thing  that  was  worth' 
having  for  the  sake  of  external  wealth.  Riches  are  good  things.  The 
having  of  riches,  however,  is  not  so  much  to  be  desired  as  the  not 
iiaving  of  poverty.  It  is  what  riches  cut  oflF  rather  than  what  they  add  to 
a  man  that  constitutes  much  of  their  value;  they  give  a  certain  sort  of 
independence  to  a  man.  They  give  him  certain  powers  by  which,  if  he 
has  the  disposition,  he  can  increase  culture,  and  draw  about  him  sources 
of  influence  and  blessing.  But  riches  may  be  bought  at  too  high  a  pre- 
mium. You  can  buy  wealth.  If  God  has  ordained  you  for  that  purpose, 
it  is  right  to  be  rich  and  to  seek  riches*  It  is  an  honorable  calling  for  a 
man  to  follow  under  such  circumstances.  But  if  a  man  pays  for  his  money 
with  his  manhood,  and  comes  to  his  vast  estate  shrunk  and  shriveled,  it  is 
neither  honorable  nor  right.  How  many  men  there  are  that  pipe  over 
their  gains,  no  larger  than  a  summer's  musquito  on  the  last  days  of  its  life, — 
thin,  sharp,  bloodsucking,  voracious,  and  worthless.  How  many  men  are 
like  steamers  that  have  been  blown  about  by  mighty  winds  until  they  are 
out  of  fuel,  and  cannot  get  back  to  port  again  without  burning  the  furniture 
and  parts  of  themselves;  and  so,  after  all  those  articles  on  board  whicn  are 
combustible  are  consumed,  part  after  part  is  torn  away  and  burned  in  order 
to  raise  steam  enough  to  get  back,  and  they  are  stripped  of  every  thing  from 
stem  to  stem  when  they  enter  port. 

Many  men  thus  come  into  the  harbor  of  old  age  empty. .  They  have 
used  themselves  for  fuel  to  make  steam  all  through  their  life.  And  these 
are  the  men  that  you  are  expected  to  take  off  your  hat  to.  These  are  the 
men  that  walk,  looking  superciliously  down  upon  and  pitying  poor  men — 
wTio  are  "too  conscientious,**  or  who  have  "stood  in  their  own  light,"  as 
it  is  said.  Men  that  will  not  do  wrong;  men  that  abhor  evil,  because  they 
are  a  law  to  themselves;  men  of  honor;  men  of  simplicity;  men  that  love 
the  thing  that  is  right,  and  just,  and  good,  and  true,  and  pure, — how  are 
they  pitied  by  the  successful  men  of  the  world !  Many  men  think  they 
have  ravaged  the  world;  but  the  world  has  ravaged  them.  Many  men 
think  they  have  led  honor  captive;  but  they  have  dishonored  and  disgraced 
their  essential  manhood.  Many  men  think  they  have  built  a  great  Babylon ; 
but  God  beholds  how,  after  all,  they  are  as  beasts  on  whom  feathers  or 
hair  doth  grow,  and  has  sent  them  to  browse  as  beasts  upon  the  very 
ground.  It  is  a  base  thing  for  a  man  to  be  put  into  God'ii  workshop,  which 
was  set  up  on  purpose  to  make  men,  and  come  out  on  the  other  side  without 
a  single  attribute  of  manhood. 

Ah,  such  wastes  as  there  are !  For  a  man  to  walk  through  cities  and 
towns,  and  see  what  becomes  of  manhood,  is  enough  to  turn  his  head  into 
a  fountain  of  tears.     It  is  enough  to  see  the  wastes  of  antiquity — ^the  bat- 
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tered  statues;  the  toppled-down  columns;  the  fractured  walls;  the  ruins 
of  the  Parthenon.  It  is  a  sad  experience  mingling  both  pain  and  gladness. 
But  of  all  the  destructions  that  have  gone  on  in  this  world,  and  that  arc 
now  ^oing  on  every  day  in  the  great  cities  which  are  grinding  and  crushing 
out  manhood,  the  destruction  of  men  is  the  saddest.  Men  are  as  clustets 
in  the  vinp-vat;  and  the  feet  of  temptation  tread  them  down  as  tl^e 
vintners*  feet  tread  the  clusters,  and  blood  flows  out  as  wine.  And  yet^ 
this  is  a  world  that  was  made  on  purpose  to  make  men  better;  to  grind 
them  to  shape ;  to  sharpen  them ;  to  temper  them.  And  woe  be  to  the 
man  tfcat  is  burned,  or  that  is  crushed,  and  that  comes  out  worthless,  and 
goes  into  the  rubbish  heap  of  the  universe ! — Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
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BY  ARISTIDES. 

JOHN  BUNYAN. 

TINKER  John!  By  the  grace  of  God  a  gentleman;  by  profession,  if 
profession  it  may  be  called,  a  tinker.  And  may  not  a  tinker  be  a  gen- 
tleman? When  John  Bunyan  lived,  certainly  not.  As  well  try  to  make' 
gentlemen  and  ladies  out  of  those  fag-ends  of  humanity  who,  by  fortunate 
speculations  and  otherwise,  grow  rich,  and  then  commence  to  ape  die 
manners  of 'the  natural  order  of  gentility;  for  Heaven  makes  the  true 
specimen,  and  thus  came  John  Bunyan. 

How  gloriously  republican -like,  that  a  tinker  should  instruct  a  world! 
Just  come  down  a  step  or  two,  you  sycophantic  plants  that  have  bloomcfd 
and  blossomed  in  conservatories  where  your  friends  and  peculiar  sects  have 
placed  you,  and  by  the  grace  of  God,  you  who  steal  your  ideas  right  along, 
take  off  your  hats  to  John  Bunyan. 

First,  then,  as  to  John's  birth.  He  saw  the  light  in  the  year  1628,  in 
A  village  about  one  mile  from  the  town  of  Bedford,  in  Bedfordshire, 
England.  And  John  was  tinker  born ;  a  right  leal  descendant  from  Tubal- 
cain.  Is  that  stretching  the  point?  Tubal -cain  worked  in  brass,  atid 
Jack  Bunyan  mended  pots  and  kettles.  We  suppose  he  mended  brass  oneiy 
if  brass  ones  wanted  mending;  so  that  the  genealogy  from  Tubal- cain  is 
rather  imperfect.  Go  to,  all  ye  of  Puritanic  pride  who  lay  claim  to  glorkms 
ancestry  in  the  t^orld,  and  remember  that  one  of  your  worthies  was  a 
tinker ;  so'  that  you  need*  not  raise  your  swelling  organs  in  disgust ;  for  if 
you  tinker  at  gentility  as  glorious  John  tinkered  at  spiritualisms,  you  ^haH 
fie  worthy  of  your  ancestor. 

Of  jfohn's  early  life  not  much  is  said.  His  father  was  an  aristocrat 
lUnbng  tinkers, — ^for  he  had  a  fixed  residence.    Others  of  the  tribe  or  hicfe 
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roamed  like  gipsies,  hither  and  thither.  John  had  a  clear  strong  voice. 
He  could  shout "  pots  and  kettles  to  mend'*  against  any  tinkers  that  traveled. 
He  could  play  '*  tip-cat*'  as  well  as  any;  and,  we  regret  to  say,  that  he  could 
swear.  John  was  a  hearty  swearer.  He  took  a  pride  in  it ;  could  outswear 
any  man,  tinker  or  otherwise,  whom  he  might  meet.  In  process  of  time  he 
came  to  be  known  as  swearing  Jack  Bunyan.  Jack  was  fond  of  dancing; 
fond  of  bell-ringing;  fond  of  all  kinds  of  fun;  and,  though  so  rough,  was 
a  general  favorite  with  the  girls.  The  poor  people  in  Bedfordshire,  where 
Bunyan  traveled  as  a  tinker,  used  to  frighten  their  children  by  threatening 
to  fetch  Jack  Bunyan  the  Bedford  tinker  to  them. 

When  Bunyan  was  bom,  Oliver  Cromwell  was  twenty-nine  years  of  age; 
and  when  John  Bunyan  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  was  fighting  in  the 
Parliamentary  army,  and  was  at  the  siege  of  Leicester.  John  had  a  miracu- 
lous escape  at  that  siege.  He  puts  it  down  as  miraculous y  and  as  one  of  his 
special  mercies.  He  was  toled  off  for  sentinel  duty;  a  comrade  requested 
to  go  in  his  place,  and  the  substitute  was  killed  by  a  bullet  entering  his 
brain. 

Going  into  the  army  did  not  improve  John  Bunyan.  When  he  came 
home  he  swore  as  badly  as  ever ;  but  he  fell  in  love  with  a  girl  who  had  had 
religious  training,  and  young  in  life  he  married  her.  Bunyan  says  of  that 
marriage,  that  they  had  not  a  dish  or  a  spoon  between  them ;  wherefore 
we  must  conclude  that  they  were  two  spoonies.  The  wife's  fortune  was 
two  books,  "The  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul,*'  and  "The 
Plain  Man's  Pathway  to  Heaven;"  and  when  tinker  John  went  forth  to 
make  himself  a  home,  he  carried  those  two  books  under  his  arm.  What  a 
library  for  a  tinker ! 

John  was  astonished  to  hear  the  opinion  that  other  people  had  formed 
of  his  profanity,  and  determined,  at  once  and  forever,  to  abandon  swear- 
ing. And  he  did  it.  John  was  strong  minded.  Now  he  began  to  be 
exercised  about  religion,  and  at  length  was  introduced  to  somebody  who 
knew  all  about  "experimental  religion;"  and  John,  after  many  trials,  passed 
into  the  happy  state,  the  commencement  of  that  time  when  he  could  write 
"Grace  abounding  to  the  Chief  of  Sinners."  They  called  on  John  to 
pray;  and  he  did  it  with  such  power  in  the  secret  assemblies  of  the  saints, 
that  he  was  asked  to  preach ;  and  when  he  first  began  to  preach,  it  was  with 
such  modest  hesitancy  that  John  many  times  thought  he  should  break  down. 

These  were  times  when  men  were  not  allowed  to  worship  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience.  The  Restoration  had  come,  and  the 
Puritans  were  not  in  good  repute.  John  held  that  a  man  must  be  converted 
and  taught  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  preach  truly.  The  Episcopalians  con- 
sidered a  college  training  and  laying  on  of  hands  necessary ;  and  the  Five- 
Mile  Act  and  Act  of  Uniformity  show  how  jealously  guarded  were  the 
spiritual  portals  of  priestly  monopoly. 

John  got  into  prison.  He  would  not  give  over  preaching;  and  as  refusal 
was  tantamount  to  insubordination  to  the  governing  powers,  John  went  to 
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Bedford  jail,  where  he  remained  twelve  years.  In  that  jail  he  wrote  **  Pil- 
grim's Progress/*  which  Macaulay  says  was  the  first  book  that  ever  made  its 
way  from  the  kitchen  to  the  parlor.  That  book  has  been  translated  into 
nearly  all  languages;  and  is  to-day  to  be  found  in  almost  all  Christian 
homes. 

We  have  mentioned  ** Grace  abounding  to  the  Chief  of  Sinners."  Be- 
sides these  Bunyan  wrote  "The  Holy  War/*  which  is  a  remarkable  book, 
though  not  equal  in  inventive  genius  to  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Charles  the  Second  was  persuaded  to  give  greater  latitude  to  people  who 
differed  from  the  established  order  of  worship,  and  Bunyan  came  out  of 
prison.  His  popularity  as  a  preacher  now  began;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  his  brother  ministers  were  jealous.  They  charged  him  with  infi- 
delity to  Mrs.  Bunyan — not  her  of  early  life,  but  Mrs.  Bunyan  No.  2 ; 
and  John  repelled  the  charges  in  a  way  worthy  of  note.  At  that  time  it 
was  customary  for  the  members  of  churches  when  they  parted  to  greet 
each  other  with  a  holy  kiss.  When  John  defended  himself,  he  said,  ''I 
do  confess  that  I  have  carried  out  the  command  fairly  and  scripturally ;  for 
I  have  endeavoured  to  discharge  my  duty  of  kissing  all,  pretty  and  ugly; 
while  I  have  noticed  that  my  brothers,  who  have  made  this  charge,  have 
kissed  the  pretty  sisters,  and  let  the  ugly  ones  pass  by.'* 

That  was  the  death-blow  to  the  charge,  and  John's  popularity  grew.  He 
sleeps  in  Bunhill-fields,  the  Campo  Santo  of  the  saints;  and  the  tinker's 
memory  is  honored  with  fame  greater  than  that  of  the  warrior  or  mofiarch. 
Thousands  bless  the  tinker's  memory  as  they  read  of  the  journey  from  the 
City  of  Destruction  to  the  heavenly  one ;  and  millions  in  the  world  can 
pass  with  him  through  the  Slough  of  Despond,  the  Valley  of  Htuniliation, 
and  sun  themselves  in  the  pleasant  land  of  Beulah. 

Despair  not,  whatever  thy  station.  God's  finger  touches  even  the  tinker; 
and  Bunyan's  life,  of  which  we  would  like  two  good  hoiu^'  talk,  teaches 
that  the  deeper  the  pit  out  of  which  a  man  climbs,  the  more  honor  to  the 
climber.     John  Bunyan  belongs  to  World  Worthies. 


What  a  man  can  write  out  clearly,  correctly,  and  briefly,  without  book 
or  reference  of  any  kind,  that  he  undoubtedly  knows,  whatever  else  he  may 
be  ignorant  of.  For  knowledge  that  falls  short  of  that — ^knowledge  that  is 
vague,  hazy,  indistinct,  uncertain — I  for  one  profess  no  respect  at  all.  And 
I  believe  there  never  was  a  time  or  country  where  the  influences  of  careful 
training  were  in  that  respect  more  needed.  Men  live  in  haste,  write  in 
haste — I  was  going  to  say,  think  in  haste,  only  that  the  word  thinking  is 
hardly  applicable  to  that  large  number  who,  for  the  most  part,  purchase 
their  daily  allowance  of  thought  ready  made.  You  find  ten  times  more 
people  now  than  ever  before  who  can  string  words  together  with  facility,, 
and  with  a  general  idea  of  their  meaning,  and  are  ready  with  a  theory  of 
some  kind  about  most  matters. — Lord  Stanley. 


POPULAR  SCIENCE. 


NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL  MECHANISM. 

BY  JAMES  B.  COLEMAN,  M.  D. 

IN  every  department  of  mechanics,  working  models  have  deceived  the 
inventors.  The  laws  that  regulate  motion  differ  widely  from  those  that 
regulate  chemical  action.  That  which  is  true  of  an  atom  in  its  properties 
of  combination,  is  true  of  any  number  of  atoms, — from  the  smallest  experi- 
ment to  one  managed  on  the  most  extensive  scale.  The  chemist  in  his 
laboratory,  from  his  test-tube  and  crucible,  can  give  you  the  formula  for 
any  imaginable  quantity.  Not  so  with  the  machinist.  His  disturbing 
influences  are  not  the  atomic  relations  of  the  elements  of  his  material. 
For  construction,  he  has  to  use  substances  such  as  nature  and  art  furnish, 
and  subject  these  to  the  action  of  external  forces  which  increase  rapidly 
with  their  size  and  velocity.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  these  forces ;  and  as  nature  arranges  the  fibres  of  each  plant, 
and  machinery  of  each  animal,  after  a  different  plan,  to  meet  the  forces  that 
are  opposed  to  it ;  so  must  the  mechanic  plan  all  his  arrangements,  from 
the  smallest  machine  to  the  most  stupendo*>s  engine,  to  harmonize  with  the 
laws  of  matter. 

In  whatever  movement  that  is  attempted  in  the  animal  construction, 
there  is  a  concentration  of  forces  directed  through  appropriate  apparatus 
sufficient  for  the  intended  result.  The  nature  of  the  force,  its  amount,  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  result  have  such  a  relation  to  each  other,  and  vary  so 
much  in  different  animals,  that  the  instruments,  by  which  the  force  is  made 
effective,  are  necessarily  varied  in  form  and  in  complexity.  In  all  their 
relations  to  the  end,  however,  they  are  perfect. 

When  man  attempts  to  construct  a  boat, — ^which  we  will  introduce  as  an 
example  of  adapting  means  to  the  end, — ^and  this  boat  is  to  be  driven  by 
forces  developed  within  itself;  and  if  along  with  capacity  for  freight  he 
wishes  to  insure  great  speed,  he  experiments  on  various  forms  of  hulls  and 
kinds  of  propellers.  Every  line  from  cutwater  to  sternpost  is  duly  con- 
sidered. The  parting  of  the  water  at  the  bow,  and  the  closing  at  the 
stem,  with  all  the  varieties  of  displacement  at  different  speeds,  enter  into 
the  investigation.  Calculations,  running  from  the  tub-shaped  argosies  of 
olden  time  down  to  the  sharp  models  of  the  present  day,  are  made  with 
the  greatest  seeming  accuracy.  Paddle-wheels  and  submerged  propellers 
are  next  considered  ;  and  all  the  science  of  the  scholar,  and  experience  of 
the  practical  boatman,  are  brought  to  aid  in  the  choice,  and  to  determine 

the  form.     Tables  of  experiments  are  examined.     With  certain   models 
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results  have  been  obtained,  varying  with  the  propeller  used.     Every  par- 
ticular of  power,  number  of  revolutions,  weight  carried,  conditions  of 
temperature,  wind,  and  water,  are  noticed  and  data  obtained,  it  is  supp>osed» 
that  will  warrant  the  construction  of  another  boat  of  greater  magnitude, 
with  the  same  relative  proportions  from  which  results  may  be  expected, 
corresponding  with  the  increase  of  size.     The  boat  is  constructed,  and  falls 
far  short  of  the  anticipation.     The  proportions  between  the  inertia  of  the 
^^rater  and  the  model  boat  are  not  the  same  as  between  the  water  and  the 
larger  vessel ;  yet  the  latter  is  but  the  magnified  counterpart  of  the  former, 
with  the  disadvantage  of  available  power  not  being  equal  ta  increase  of 
weight.     A  small  boat  may  be  driven  with  great  velocity,  without  its  pro- 
pellers scarcely  making  any  wake  in  the  water,  after  the  manner  of  insects 
skipping  over  the  surface  of  pools;  for  the  resbtance  of  the  water  is  great, 
compared  witlTthe  extent  of  surface  of  the  moving  body  applied  to  it,  and 
the  weight  to  be  overcome.     A  large  vessel  cannot  carry  such  a  propor- 
tionate extent  of  propelling  sturface,  and  here  the  calculations  founded  on 
the  results  of  a  model  fail.     If  the  amount  called  for  by  the  enlarged  plan 
were  practicable,  that  is,  if  material  were  light  enough,  and  sufficiently 
strong  to  carry  it  out,  still  there  would  be  a  disproportion  in  results.    With 
the  increased  resistance  of  the  water  that  must  be  rapidly  displaced  by 
an  immense  body  urged  with  great  velocity  through  it,  and  the  water,  to 
which  the  propeller  is  applied,  being  no  more  resisting  for  the  larger  boat 
than  for  the  model,  a  velocity  must  be  given  to  the  propeller,  to  make  the 
inertia  of  the  water,  on  which  it  strikes,  sufficient  to  overcome  the  resistance 
of  the  advance  of  the  boat ;  and  this  to  a  degree  proportionate  to  the  speed 
to  be  attained.     It  will  be  seen  at  this  view,  that  difficulties  are  to  be 
encountered  that  make  experiments  on  boat-models  of  less  importance  than 
is  generally  supposed.    Although  large  steamers  have  made  greater  speed 
than  small,  the  rate  is  far  from  being  in  direct  proportion  to  size  and  power 
of  engine.     A  very  small  boat,  one  that  can  be  carried  on  a  two-hojse 
wagon, — engine,  boilers,  and  all, — ^will  easily  make  eight  miles  an  hour.    The 
Great  Eastern  cannot  make  three  times  that  speed.     Until  the  whole  moving 
apparatus  of  one  of  these  large  vessels  bears  the  same  relation  to  its  weight, 
and  submerged  size  and  power,  that  the  tail  and  muscles  do  to  the  swiftest 
fish,  rapid  movements  through  the  water  by  boats  must  be  an  imperfect 
attempt  to  rival  the  machinery  of  nature. 


Probably  our  readers  have  observed  that  we  do  not  devote  much  space 
to  puffing  our  contributors.  The  reason  is  simple  and  plain  as  can  be. 
They  do  not  need  it  Our  writers  are  well-known  and  able,  all  of  them. 
No  article  finds  a  place  in  this  magazine  that  would  not  do  credit  to  any 
publication.  Of  course  we  except  the  editorial  department  from  thii 
assertion. 


LAWS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  TRADE. 


CONTRACTS.— No.  III. 

BY  JUDGE  REED. 

THE  doctrine  that  there  must  be  an  assent  on  the  part  of  both  parties 
before  a**  contract  can  result  is  illustrated  very  forcibly  in  the  case  of 

stolen  goods. 

No  person  can  lose  title  to  goods  unless  by  his  own  express  or  implied 

consent. 

If  an  article,  therefore,  is  stolen  from  a  party,  the  ownership  of  it 
remains  in  him,  and  he  can  "  take  it  wherever  he  finds  it."  The  thief  may 
sell  it;  *nd  it  may  pass  through  a  dozen  different  hands,  but  the  man  from 
whom  it  was  first  stolen  can  demand  it  of  any  person  in  whose  possession 
it  is. 

This  is  also  true  of  lost  goods. 

I  may  here  mention  that  the  finder  of  lost  goods  frequently  becomes 
guiUy  of  larceny.  There  is  a  popular  error  among  an  ignorant  class  that 
the  finder  of  a  lost  article  becomes  the  owner. 

I  remember  a  respectable-looking  man  who  was  indicted  for  stealing  a 
pocket-book,  which  he  had  picked  up  in  a  livery-stable  yard.  The  papets 
in  the  pocket-book  informed  him  who  the  owner  was;  and  yet  he  stated  that 
he  supposed  he  had  the  right  to  keep  it  because  he  was  the  finder. 

His  duty  was,  of  course,  to  return  it  to  the  owner  in  a  reasonable  time 
after  discovering  who  the  owner  was. 

To  recur  to  the  title  of  stolen  or  lost  goods. 

In  England  there  were  established  certain  market  places  called  markets 
averts  or  open  markets.  They  were  places  appointed  by  law  or  custom  for 
die  sale  of  goods  and  chattels,  at  stated  times,  in  public. 

As  to  sales  of  articles  made  in  these  English  public  markets,  the  rule  was 
different  in  regard  to  stolen  or  lost  articled.  The  sales  in  these  places  were 
considered  so  open  and  notorious  that  the  owner  of  all  articles  sold  there 
was  presumed  to  give  his  assent.  So  if  Smith  stole  goods  from  Jones,  and 
Jones  in  one  of  these  markets  sold  them  to  Johnson,  then  Smith  could 
not  recover  tliem  from  Johnson.  If,  however.  Smith  had  sold  them  to 
Johnson  anywhere  else,  then  Jones  could  have  taken  them  from  Johnson. 

I  believe  it  has  been  held  in  all  the  States  that  this  doctrine  does  not 
obtain  in  this  country. 

The  law  in  New  Jersey  and  in  the  other  States  is  that  the  owner  of  a  lost 
or  stolen  article  may  follow  it,  no  matter  where  or  how  sold.  This,  you 
will  keep  in  mind,  is  because  he  does  not  assent  to  the  passing  of  the  pro- 
perty from  his  possession.     Here  comes  in  a  distinction.     If  the  owner  of 
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property  is  induced  by  the  grossest  fraud  to  part  with  his  property,  he  cas 
not  follow  and  retake  it  from  the  possession  of  a  third  party.  That  is,  t 
A  should  obtain  a  horse  from  B  by  a  fraudulent  purchase,  as  by  giving  him  a 
forged  check,  or  by  falsely  representing  himself  to  be  worth  a  large  amount 
of  property,  the  contract  between  A  and  B  would  be  null  and  void.  Tbt 
fraud,  as  I  shall  hereafter  explain,  would  avoid  the  sale,  and  B  could  take 
his  horse  from  the  possession  of  A  by  his  own  act,  or  by  an  action  at  law 
So  far,  you  perceive,  the  rights  of  B  would  be  just  the  same  as  if  A  faac 
stolen  the  horse.  But  if  A  had  resold  that  horse  to  C  in  a  bona  Jide  trans 
action,  B  could  not  take  it  from  C,  as  he  could  have  done  had  the  horse 
been  stolen.  This  is  because  the  owner  has  assented  to  the  original  sale, 
although  induced  to  do  so  through  fraud. 

Before  leaving  the  matter  of  assent  or  agreement,  I  will  mention  that  it 
is  very  often  important  to  ascertain  the  precise  moment  when  a  contract 
was  made — ^when  the  agreement  was  complete. 

The  law  is,  that  a  contract  arises  when  an  open  act  is  done,  intended  to 
signify  an  acceptance  of  a  proposition.  It  does  not  matter  whether  the  act 
comes  to  the  knowledge  of  the  proposer  or  not. 

In  the  case  of  Hallock  vs.  The  Commercial  Insurance  Company,  ii 
Dutcher,  269,  one  Breck  was  agent  of  the  Insurance  Company.  An  appli- 
cation for  insurance  upon  the  building  of  Hallock  was  sent  by  Breck,  tk 
agent,  to  the  Company.  The  application  was  signed  by  Hallock,  wbc* 
desired  the  insurance.  This  was  his  proposal,  therefore.  The  Insuranct 
Company  filled  up  a  policy  and  mailed  it  to  Hallock.  The  mail  was 
obstructed  in  its  delivery  by  snow ;  and  before  the  policy  was  received  by 
Hallock,  fhe  Company  learned  that  the  building  was  burned,  and  telegraphed 
their  agent  to  return  the  policy — that  the  risk  was  not  taken  when  propert} 
was  burned.  The  question  was  whether  the  contract  of  insurance  was  com- 
pleted when  the  policy  was  mailed,  or  not  until  received.  The  court  decided 
that  the  contract  of  insurance  was  complete  when  the  policy  was  mailed. 

In  all  cases  any  open  act  which  signifies  the  acceptance  of  the  proposi- 
tion binds  the  parties.  The  act  may  be  as  various  as  the  nature  of  contracts. 
A  person  may  make  a  proposition  by  letter  or  telegraph,  and  the  party 
receiving  it  mails  a  letter  accepting  it.  The  contract  is  complete  when  the 
letter  is  deposited  in  the  post-office.  He  may  reply  by  telegraph.  It  b 
complete  as  soon  as  the  telegram  is  sent  over  the  wires,  or,  more  properly, 
when  delivered  to  the  operator  for  transmission.  If  the  circuit  is  broken, 
or  if  the  letter  never  arrives,  nevertheless  the  contract  is  complete. 

So  a  person  standing  in  an  auction-room  and  bidding,  each  bid  is  a  pro- 
position to  buy  at  a  certain  price.  He  can  recall  his  bid  at  any  time  before 
the  hammer  falls.  But  the  ring  of  the  auctioneer's  bell,  or  the  fall  of  the 
hammer,  accepts  the  last  bid,  and  the  contract  is  made  and  is  binding  upoc 
both  parties. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


THE  POWER  OF  A  TRUTH. 

Thomas  D.  Suplee,  the  gifted  young  writer  who  has  so  often  touched 
our  hearts  with  bright,  stirring,  practical  thoughts  and  truths,  has  in  the 
present  number  an  article  on  ''Lies,  and  how  to  kill  them;'*  and  reading  it 
has  induced  us  to  express  our  feelings  in  regard  to  the  power  of  a  truth. 
Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  great  truths  that  have  unearthed 
themselves,  and,  gaining  breadth  and  power,  have  defeated  opposition,  and 
reign  triumphant  to-day.  And  of  other  truths  that  are  now  stirring  nations, 
and  throwingup  great  surging  billowsof  pollution  and  oppression,and  making 
crowns  of  thorns  and  iron,  rather  than  of  gold  and  jewels.  What  "has  sup- 
ported the  men  who  have  been  their  advocates  against  prejudice,  persecu- 
tion, and,  perhaps,  death?  They  have  come  from  among  the  people 
uncrowned,  often  unlettered ;  without  personal  influence  of  any  kind,  and 
unknown.  But  they  have  increased  and  enlarged  until  their  names  became 
sacred,  and  monarchs  trembled  at  their  words.  These  men  have  sat  at  last 
crowned  as  no  earthly  sovereign  could  be, — crowned  with  a  people's  gratitude 
and  love.  The  secret  of  their  power  was  an  undying  truth ;  the  love  of  which 
was  implanted  by  the  Creator  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  which  held  up  to 
men's  eyes,  without  drapery  of  any  kind,  is  instantly  recognized  by  the 
multitude  as  a  saviour  and  a  friend.  These  great  and  successful  reformers 
have  rested  upon  that  truth  to  which  they  were  anchored ;  and  this  is  why, 
amid  darkness  and  commotion,  they  have  been  composed,  cheerful,  and 
trusting.  Take  from  them  this  clear,  far-sighted  vision,  and  they  would  have 
sunk  as  other  men ;  but,  resting  upon  a  structure  eternal  as  the  Aln\ighty, 
they  have  done  their  work  as  Luther,  Wesley,  Cromwell,  Washington,  and 
Lincoln  did  theirs.  Nothing  but  the  clearest  conviction  of  truth  would 
ever  impel  any  man  to  face  death  and  disgrace  as  those  old  heroes  did, 
and  as  our  fathers  have.  The  sufferings  of  Valley  Forge  must  precede  the 
success  of  Yorktown ;  and  at  a  later  day  a  million  of  our  bravest  boys  must 
be  laid  upon  the  altar  of  sacrifice,  that  the  liberty  bequeathed  by  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  one  might  be  preserved  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  other.  And,  to- 
day, England  and  France  are  trying  to  resist  the  power  of  a  truth  that  is 
immortal,  and  must  become  universal.  And  even  we  are  questioning 
whether  liberty  has  not  been  offered  to  all  oppressed  men  under  heaven 
long  enough ;  and  statesmen  say,  close  the  doors  on  the  golden  Pacific 
shore  and  make  them  narrower  on  the  Atlantic.  Our  house  is  full ;  our 
^imily  is  large  enough.  But  in  the  face  of  such  a  lie  good  men  and  true 
statesmen  raise  an  immortal  truth,  and  that  truth  is  universal  freedom. 
Upon  it  they  rest  firmly,  and  in  it  fully  trust.  Bad  men  cannot  hold  it 
down;  authority  cannot  bid  it  back;  tyranny  cannot  crush  it,  and  man 
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cannot  kill  it, — for  it  is  truth,  and  God  will  defend  it.     There  is  a  daily 
struggle  going  on,  everywhere,  between  the  true  and  the  iialse, — ^a  conflia 
between  good  and  bad,  right  and  wrong.     It  is  going  on  in  the  bosines 
and  professional  world,  between  labor  and  capital,  among  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  between  temperance  and  intemperance.     We  are  called   uj>on  to 
range  ourselves  upon  one  side  or  the  other.     The  lines  are  being  mort 
sharply  drawn,  and  men  are  called  upon  to  take  their  stand  upon  every 
question  that  has  to  do  with  man's  improvement  and  development  toward 
a  higher  and  more  perfect  manhood.     Let  each  true  man  be  set  as  a  watch- 
man on  the  towers  and  a  worker  in  the  field.     Some  of  us  have  limited 
spheres  of  action ;  but  if  honorable  in  themselves,  each  man  who  honesd} 
and  perseveringly  tries,  can  do  his  own  work  well.     And  if  any  of  ns  aie 
out  of  place— out  of  our  ^here  of  labor — by  thus  faithfully  striving  and 
ever  watching,  the  world  will  call  for  us, — for  men  are  wanted  in  ever 
sphere,  and  in  the  higher  ones  most.     But  most  of  all  is  wanted  prepara- 
tion; skillful  men — not  bunglers — with  a  rounded  manhood, /A^^/Vtf/,  inid- 
kciual^  and  moral.     These  are  the  men  that  are  needed  in  the  world's  cob- 
flict  to-day,  and  having  such,  the  result,  which  is  never  uncertain,  will  bt 
hastened  to  a  happy  conclusion.     May  the  manhood  of  America  appreciate 
the  greatness  of  their  opportunities,  and  answer  fully  the  measure  of  their 
responsibility. 

A  NEW  STORY  OF  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN. 

During  the  darkest  days  of  the  rebellion,  about  the  close  of  the  yen 
1863,  when  open  enemies  were  defeating  us  in  the  field  and  secret  foes 
were  plotting  against  us  at  home,  and  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  rebels  ai 
the  South  in  various  ways,  it  was  decided  by  the  Cabinet  that  some  decisive 
effort  A^ust  be  made  to  stop  the  currents  of  information  that  seemed  to  flow 
uninterruptedly  between  the  North  and  South.  The  Government  at  last 
determined  to  seize  all  the  telegraph  offices  in  the  country  on  a  certain  day. 
and  to  hold  possession  of  them  for  one  hour ;  and  to  forward  every  message 
that  passed  over  the  wires  during  that  time,  with  the  names  of  all  the  parties, 
in  a  sealed  envelope  to  Washington.  The  plan  was  successfully  carried 
out  on  the  day  appointed,  and  an  immense  number  of  dispatches  of  all 
kinds  were  collected.  The  Cabinet,  by  special  appointment,  had  assembled 
for  the  sole  purp)ose  of  acting  upon  the  information  thus  obtained, — to  defeat 
and  punish  those  who  should  be  found  engaged  in  treasonable  correspond- 
ence with  the  South.  One  by  one  the  telegrams  were  opened  and  read, 
until  the  evidence  against  many,  heretofore  unsuspected  and  supposed  to  be 
above  suspicion, — men  occupying  high  positions  in  society  and  the  Govern- 
ment,— ^was  astounding,  and  painful  in  the  extreme ;  while  many  suspected 
parties  were  implicated  by  the  clearest  evidence. 

What  was  to  be  done?  Thus  far,  the  only  result  had  been  to  confirm 
the  worst  suspicions  and  arouse  many  new  ones. 
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The  Secretary  of  War  said,  **  Bring  them  all  to  justice ;  let  no  one  escape.** 
Others  said  anxiously,  these  are  but  a  few  of  the  hundreds  unknown  to  us 
before.  We  have  before  us  the  results  of  only  one  hour's  work.  At  last 
the  Secretary  turned  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  had  been  thus  far  thoughtfully 
silent,  saying,  "Mr.  President,  what  shall  we  do?  The  country  is  threat- 
ened with  betrayal  and  destruction  by  enemies  in  our  own  camp.**  Mr. 
Lincoln,  putting  himself  in  a  favorite  attitude,  remarked,  "I  have  a  story 
which  I  think  applicable  to  this  case,  and  which  is  expressive  of  my  feel- 
ings. When  I  was  out  West,  I  knew  an  old  farmer  who  had  moved  there, 
and  settled  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  forest  not  far  from  my  house.  He 
cleared  about  an  acre  of  land,  built  him  a  log  cabin,  brought  his  wife  and 
children  there,  bought  a  cow,  a  pig,  and  some  fowls,  and  seemed  to  be 
living  very  happily  and  doing  finely.  He  had  a  truck-patch  on  most  of 
the  cleared  ground,  on  which  he  was  growing  his  winter  store  of  vegeta- 
bles. All  the  trees  had  been  cut  down  except  one  old  monarch,  which 
he  had  left  to  protect  and  shade  his  house.  It  was  a  majestic-looking  tree, 
and  apparently  perfect ^in  every  part, — tall,  straight,  and  of  immense  size, 
— tlie  grand  old  sentinel  of  his  forest  home.  One  morning,  while  at  work 
in  his  garden,  he  saw  a  squirrel  run  across  the  ground  before  him ;  and, 
thought  he,  that  fellow  would  make  me  a  nice  dinner.  So  he  picked  up 
a  stick  and  sent  it  flying  at  him ;  but,  squirrel-like,  he  dodged  it,  and  went 
up  the  great  pine-tree.  The  woodman  went  into  the  house  and  got  his 
gun  to  shoot  him.  After  looking  a  long  time  he  spied  a  hole,  and  thought 
the  tree  might  b^  hollow.  He  proceeded  to  examine  it  carefully,  and, 
much  to  his  surprise,  he  found  the  stately  monarch,  that  he  had  spared  for 
its  beauty  and  grandeur  to  be  the  pride  and  protection  of  his  little  farm, 
was  hollow  from  top  to  bottom.  Only  a  rim  of  sound  wood  remained, 
barely  sufficient  to  support  its  weight,  all  the  inside  was  punky  or  rotten. 
What  was  he  to  do?  If  he  cut  it  down,  it  would  spoil  nearly  all  his  truck- 
patch  with  its  great  length  and  spreading  branches.  If  he  let  it  remain, 
his  family  was  in  constant  danger.  In  a  storm  it  might  fall,  or  the  wind 
might  blow  it  down,  and  his  house  and  children  be  crushed  by  it.  What 
should  he  do?  As  he  turned  away,  he  said,  sadly,  "I  wish  I  had  never 
seen  that  squirrel  ;'*  and,  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  '*  I  wish  we  had  never  seen  what 
we  have  to-day." 

ENLARGEMENT. 

When  we  began  the  publication  of  this  magazine,  and  made  the  subscrip- 
tion price  one  dollar  per  year,  we  had  not  the  remotest  expectation  of 
enlarging  it  beyond  thirty-two  pages.  Indeed,  even  then  we  had  the 
cheapest  original  magazine  published,  and  were  awarded  at  once  by  the 
press  of  the  country  a  place  among  first-class  monthlies.  But  while  we  had 
some  of  the  most  popular  and  best  known  writers  in  the  country  for  con- 
tributors, and  amidst  the  numberless  expressions  of  good -will  and  welcome 
that  came  from  every  quarter,  we  decided  to  enlarge  the  second  number  by 
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an  addition  of  eight  pages.  Our  success  at  the  outset  was  sufficient  to  meet 
our  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  enable  us  to  count  upon  a  gain  ai 
once.  While  our  editorial  friends  were  noticing  the  additions  and  improTe- 
ments  already  made,  we  were  making  careful  calculations,  and  securing 
estimates  for  a  stijl  further  enlargement.  After  due  deliberation,  we  have 
decided  that,  beginning  with  the  July  number,  we  will  add  one  half  to  the 
original  size, — ^and  that  without  raising  the  price.  The  original  number  was 
thirty-two  pages;  we  shall  add  sixteen,  making  a  forty-eight  page  first- 
class,  original  magazine  for  one  dollar  per  year.  We  need  not  tell  any  one 
that  this  will  be  the  cheapest  publication  ever  issued  in  this  country ;  for 
those  at  all  acquainted  with  the  business  are  made  aware  of  that  by  the 
simple  announcement  of  the  addition  proposed.  The  magazine  will  lose 
nothing  in  the  ability  of  any  of  its  departments ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
motto  adopted  at  the  outset,  viz.,  ''Improvement  in  every  number,"  will 
be  strictly  adhered  to. 

WHAT  OF  THE  FUTURE? 

No  one  need  have  any  fears  of  our  failure  in  this  enterprise.  The  busi- 
ness is  not  new  to  us ;  and  it  is  not  easy.  But  as  personal  ease  is  something 
we  do  not  covet  just  now,  and  as  marked  success  ix,  we  are  entirely  disrc- 
gardful  of  the  first  and  determined  on  the  last.  The  maxim  that  '*  there  is 
no  high  degree  of  success  without  great  labor"  is  familiar  to  our  ears,  and 
the  last  part  of  it  to  our  practice.  If  a  business  drags  in  the  mud  or  gets 
into  a  rut,  we  are  ready,  and  not  ashamed  to  grasp  the  ^heel  and  lift  it  out, 
though  our  hands  be  soiled  and  our  boots  should  lose  their  polish.  It  has 
been  said  that  a  magazine  could  not  be  published  outside  of  the  great  cen- 
tres; but  our  experience  proves  this  to  be  an  assertion  barren  of  proof. 
We  announce  that  we  shall  try  to  make  the  best  magazine  published. 
That  with  forty-eight  pages  it  will  be  the  cheapest  is  a  fact  beyond  dispute. 
That  it  is  valued  and  appreciated  is  shown  by  the  success  already  achieved. 
That  success  never  came  unasked — it  was  attained.  It  will  be  continued 
and  augmented  by  the  same  labor  that  secured  it.  Will  every  man  who 
values  that  which  is  noble,  manly,  and  true,  have  a  hand  in  its  complete 
triumph  ?    Attention  is  asked  to  the  second  page  of  the  cover. 

SPECIAL  TO  EDITORS. 

1  For  want  of  space  in  this  number,  we  have  been  unable  to  notice  the 
books  and  magazines  on  our  table ;  but  our  friends  will  see  in  due  time  that 
their  favors  are  fully  appreciated.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  do  justice  to  all 
next  month,  as  we  shall  then  have  forty  pages  instead  of  thirty-two.  We 
are  impatient  for  the  first  of  July  to  come,  that  we  may  have  room  enough 
for  this  and  several  other  new  departments.  Will  our  editorial  friends  notice 
the  second  page  of  the  cover,  and  also  the  third  article  of  the  editorial 
department  ?  We  are  desirous  of  perfecting  our  exchange  list,  and  wish 
all  who  desire  a  place  there  to  send  us  marked  copies  of  papers,  &:c. 
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CHAPTER  VIL  \^,  '   v 

UNLEY  EISKS  HIS  LIFE.— THE  VICTIM  SAVED.  \t  v 

A  FEW  evenings  after,  Frank  emerged  from  a  restaurant  and  walked 
leisurely  towards  the  college,  his  mind,  he  scarcely  knew  why,  falling 
back  into  the  same  disagreeable  train  of  thought  which  had  troubled  him 
a  few  weeks  since,  and  reverting  to  the  dreadful  suspicions  that  he  had 
determined  to  forget,  as  it  was  more  than  probable  that  they  were  all  the 
delusions  of  an  excited  fancy. 

He  was  sure  none  of  the  professors  or  students  dreamed  of  such  a  thing 
as  these  subjects  being  obtained  by  foul  means,  and  what  more  cause  had 
he  than  they,  or  the  janitor,  who  looked  on  this  traffic  of  the  dead  as  a  mere 
matter  of  business?  The  better  the  subject  the  higher  the  price;  but  then 
the  demonstrator  and  his  pupils  were  pleased,  so  of  course  it  was  all  right. 
Therefore  he  resolved  for  the  twentieth  time,  as  he  passed  Hyde  Park  closed 
and  deserted,  to  dismiss  the  subject  at  once  and  forever;  but  before  he  had 
walked  two  squares,  found  himself  reverting  to  it  again. 

The  resolve  was  renewed  with  more  determination  for  the  twenty-fwst 
time,  yet  with  even  less  success,  for  just  as  he  turned  a  comer  he  came  face 
to  face  with  Sim  himself.  The  heavy  thick-set  figure  though  seen  only 
twice  before  and  under  very  different  circumstances  was  not  to  be  mistaken, 
and  he  could  not  repress  a  start  at  thus  unexpectedly  meeting  the  object 
of  his  thoughts ;  recovering  himself  quickly,  however,  he  passed  on. 

His  first  thought  was  that  he  had  been  recognized,  but  he  soon  convinced 
himself  it  was  next  to  an  impossibility.  His  disguise  on  the  last  occasion 
was  perfect,  and  besides  Sim  would  little  think  of  finding  his  fellow  sack- 
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'em-up  and  soccessful  antagonist  in  a  dark  alley  metamorphosed  into  a 
gentlemanly  student. 

Frank  sprang  up  the  college  steps  after  casting  a  hasty  glance  down-street 
to  see  if  he  were  followed,  entered  one  of  the  front  rooms  and  stationed 
himself  at  a  window,  carefully  scrutinizing  the.  face  of  each  passer-by,  for 
it  struck  him  thai  the  fellow  might  be  loitering  about  the  college  in  hopes 
of  seeing  the  janitor,  and  he  resolved  to  watch  and  see  if  his  conjectures 
were  right. 

Other  students  were  passing  in  and  out,  but  he  kept  his  place  and  was 
rewarded  by  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  interesting  countenance  of  his 
acquaintance,  once  or  twice  during  the  ensuing  (lalf-hour,  each  time  casting 
stealthy  glances  at  the  college  windows,  but  the  janitor  did  not  make  his 
appearance. 

As  the  students  crowded  in  to  the  evening  lecture,  Linley  slipped  out 
unobserved  into  the  hall,  walking  up  and  down  once  or  twice,  then  pausing 
at  the  entrance,  scrutinized  the  faces  and  figures  of  the  pedestrians  to 
make  sure  that  Sim  was  not  in  sight.  A  moment  after  he  stepped  out 
quietly  on  the  portico  and  took  his  stand  behind  one  of  the  massive  pillars 
whose  deep  shadow  screened  him  entirely  from  vi«;t^.  It  was  one  of  those 
starlight  nights  when  the  sky  looks  blue,  almost  to  blackness,  and  the 
countless  myriads  of  stars  twinkle  with  a  brightness  beautiful  to  look 
upon, — such  a  nigjit  as  we  often  see  in  southern  climes  but  so  very  seldom 
in  the  British  Isles. 

Here  he  remained  quietly  for  some  time  waiting,  the  hum  of  the  pro- 
fessor's voice  falling  gently  on  his  ear. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  might  have  passed,  perhaps  more,  when  Sim  again 
appeared,  strolled  past  a  little  way,  then  returning,  took  his  stand  upon  the 
lowest  step  as  if  waiting  for  some  one,  and  shortly  after  the  janitor  came 
out  closing  the  door  after  him  much  to  Frank's  gratification,  and  descended 
the  steps  saying  in  a  low  voice : 

'*Is  that  you,  Sim?    I  saw  you  go  by  and  guessed  what  you  wanted." 

"Aye,  aye,  and  a  devilish  time  you*ve  been  ha  comin',"  was  the  gruff 
answer. 

"I  have  been  waiting  for  the  gentlemen  to  go  into  the  lecture,"  the 
janitor  replied.  *'  I  was  rather  surprised  to  see  you  hanging  about  too,  for 
you  might  have  known  the  college  was  not  in  want  of  a  subject  just  now," 
he  added,  tartly. 

Then  a  whispered  colloquy  followed,  of  which  Frank  could  catch  only  a 
few  words  occasionally. 

''Blast  my  peepers  hif  it  haint  a  fust  rate  un  and  hif  yer  don't  take  hit 
now "     The  rest  of  the  sentence  was  lost. 

''Well,  well !     I  suppose  you  can  bring  it,'*  the  old  man  answered,  *'for 

the  demonstrator  complained  greatly  about "    The  rest  of  the  sentence 

was  inaudible,  and  Frank  leaned  forward  to  catch  Sim's  answer.     A  mut- 
tered oath  followed,  and  he  could  distinguish  the  word  "cove,"  accom- 
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panied  by  several  piotis  ejaculations,  in  which  he  would  be  eternally  sent 
to  a  very  warm  and  uncomfortable  region,  popularly  believed  to  be  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  if  he  did  not  inflict  summary  vengeance  on  some 
one, — Frank  had  no  difficulty  in  guessing  whom. 

The  janitor  turned  to  go  up  the  steps,  saying  in  a  louder  key,  "How 
soon?"  His  companion  seemed  to  consider  a  moment  and  then  replied, 
"'Ardly  afbfe  to-morrow,*'  then  swinging  on  his  heel  added,  ** mayhap 
to-night."     The  janitor  opened  the  door  and  went  in. 

In  a  moment  Frank's  mind  was  made  up,  now  or  never  to  satisfy  himself 
as  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  his  suspicions.  His  love  of  excitement  and 
adventure  had  always  been  great,  and  a  restless  feeling  of  discontent  and 
disappointment,  mingled  with  a  sense  of  humiliation  attached  to  his  present 
life,  made  him  shun  reflection  and  solitude  whenever  practicable,  as  they 
conjured  up  images  abhorrent  to  all  the  finer  instincts  of  his  nature. 

With  what  a  feeling  of  pity  and  degradation  he  looked  upon  his  own 
life,  fallen  from  the  pinnacle  of  straight-forward  frankness  and  honor  which 
had  hitherto  characterized  it,  to  one  of  deception  and — ^well,  it  was  of  no 
use  to  think  about  it! — to  an  existence  from  which  there  could  be  no 
escape  at  present,  no  matter  how  abhorrent. 

So  to-night  he  was  glad  of  an  adventure,  which,  if  it  produced  no  good 
result,  would  at  least  distract  his  thoughts  into  another  channel.  **Now 
or  never,"  he  muttered,  as  he  drew  up  the  collar  of  his  overcoat,  pulled 
his  cap  over  his  face,  and  tucked  his  pants  into  his  boots. 

After  these  preliminary  measures,  he  followed  his  professional  brother  at 
a  respectable  distance,  finding  his  broad  shoulders  and  heavy  slouching 
gait  an  unfailing  guide  in  a  crowd.  Sim  soon  lefl  the  fashionable  parts  of 
the  city  and  passed  through  a  succession  of  narrow  streets.  Frank  con- 
trived to  keep  in  sight  without  approaching  near  enough  to  excite  atten- 
tion, and  avoided  the  street  lamps  as  much  as  possible,  which  were  gradu- 
ally disappearing  as  the  streets  grew  narrower  and  muddier. 

Sim  stopped  at  last  and  turned  suddenly  into  one  of  those  low  grog- 
shops, or  as  they  are  more  commonly  called,  pot-houses.  Linley  paused, 
wondering  what  in  the  world  he  had  best  do  next,  when  his  eye  fell  upon 
the  little  window  fronting  the  lane,  and  noticed  that  the  unfailing  red 
curtain  was  drawn  partly  one  side. 

He  looked  cautiously  up  and  down  the  dirty  street ;  it  was  almost  de- 
serted, and  only  one  or  two  lights  were  visible,  so  he  drew  closer  and  put 
his  face  to  the  pane,  revealing  a  scene  of  novel  interest  to  unaccustomed 
eyes.  The  large  room  was  well  filled  with  coarse-looking  men,  who  were 
seated  at  rows  of  dirty  deal  tables,  each  with  a  tin  tankard  of  ale  and  pew- 
ter cup,  most  of  them  busily  engaged  in  discussing  the  merits  of  large  plat- 
ters filled  with  coarse  brown  bread  and  cheese ;  while  at  the  farther  end, 
behind  a  rough  bar,  stood  the  landlady,  a  large  red  faced  woman,  with  a 
nose  of  considerable  proportions,  and  about  the  color  of  a  new  brick ;  her 
tongue  being  to  all  appearance  as  busy  as  her  hands,  as  she  dealt  out  fresh 
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measures  of  ale  to  a  lank,  jaded-looking  girl  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  who 
seemed  to  be  kept  in  a  $tate  of  perpetual  motion,  running  hither  and 
thither,  trying  vainly  to  wait  upon  two  or  three  customers  at  the  same 
time. 

But  Frank,  with  his  face  still  to  the  pane,  could  scarcely  repress  an  ex- 
clamation of  disappointment  when  Sim  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Could  he 
have  made  his  exit  by  a  back  door?  If  so,  all  his  trouble  had  gone  for 
nothing,  and  the  secret,  if  there  was  one,  which  he  had  fancied  almost 
within  his  grasp,  would  never  be  discovered. 

He  was  about  to  turn  away,  thoroughly  out  of  spirits  at  his  failure,  nrhen 
his  eye  fell  upon  the  object  of  his  search  seated  near  the  window,  so  near 
that  it  made  him  start,  but  fortunately  with  his  back  turned.  His  heart 
throbbed  as  he  saw  that  he  was  talking  to  a  little  Italian  boy,  his  villanous 
visage  smoothed  into  the  softest  expression  it  could  assume,  as  he  watched 
the  evolutions  of  some  white  mice  which  the  little  fellow  was  displaying 
with  pardonable  pride,  his  white  face,  which  wore  the  old  pinched  look 
poverty  so  often  gives,  raised  with  a  smile  to  the  dark  glistening  eyes,  bent 
on  him,  it  seemed  to  Frank,  with  the  kind  of  an  expression  with  which  a 
great  cat  regards  the  fluttering  of  a  poor  bird  when  safe  within  its  claws. 

The  child,  however,  saw  only  kindness  in  the  look,  and  heard  supper 
ordered  for  two  by  his  companion  with  half-suppressed  delight.  It  was 
immediately  brought  by  the  lank  perpetual  motion,  with  a  tankard  of  ale  , 
and  Frank  watched  with  increasing  interest  as  they  ^t  eating  together. 
The  boy  devoured  the  food  set  before  him  with  ravenous  rapidity  without 
once  looking  up ;  but  he  observed  that  Sim,  though  apparently  intent  on 
his  meal,  was  watching  his  charge  closely,  with  a  peculiar  expression  ;  and 
the  face  at  the  pane  blanched  with  horror  as  one  hand  stole  quietly  into  a 
breast  pocket,  returning  with  something  clasped  tightly  in  the  palm,  then 
was  raised  by  accident  over  the  vessel  of  ale,  which  he  had  partially  drained 
of  its  contents,  and  as  quickly  removed ;  but  Frank  was  almost  sure  that  a 
powder  fell  into  it.  He  stood  upright  in  a  moment  with  clinched  hands. 
Good  heavens !  what  could  be  done  ?  He  was  right ;  his  suspicions  had 
only  too  terrible  a  foundation,  and  this  poor  child  was  designed  as  another 
victim.  He  must  save  him  :  but  how  ?  Should  he  rush  in  and  denounce 
the  murderer  ?  A  moment's  consideration  convinced  him  how  futile  such 
a  course  must  be,  and  without  effecting  any  good  result,  would  end  very 
probably  in  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  life.  Alone,  at  night,  in  a  low  neigh- 
borhood, it  would  be  worse  than  madness  to  put  himself  in  the  power  of 
this  man,  with  dozens  of  his  associates  at  hand.  He  would  be  doomed  as 
soon  as  they  knew  how  he  came  there. 

Again  he  glanced  in  at  the  window,  his  mind  in  a  state  of  painful  per- 
plexity. The  boy  had  just  swallowed  the  last  of  the  ale  and  was  placing 
the  tankard  on  the  table ;  just  at  that  moment  a  heavy  tramping  of  feet 
and  blasphemous  oaths  became  audible  down  the  lane.  The  student 
stepped  quickly  back,  as  close  as  possible  under  the  shadow  of  the  eaves. 
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and  waited  quietly  for  them  to  pass.  They  came  closer  and  closer,  indulg- 
ing in  coarse  language  and  boisterous  laughter,  almost  touching  him  as 
they  staggered  by  and  entered  the  grog-shop,  and  he  could  hear  them 
swearing  at  the  landlady  and  her  assistant,  altogether  creating  quite  an 
uproar. 

After  waiting  some  minutes  longer  he  drew  near  the  window  and  took 
another  look.  The  Italian  boy  sat  at  the  table  nodding  over  his  plate, 
and  Sim  rising  shortly  after  took  him  by  the  arm ;  but  the  little  fellow  did 
not  seem  inclined  to  move,  and,  quite  overcome  with  sleep,  let  his  tired 
head  fall  upon  his  hands.  'Twas  strange,  this  sudden  drowsiness ;  he  was 
bright  enough  a  half  hour  ago,  and  with  a  sigh  of  relief  Frank  concluded 
that  it  was  the  effect  of  an  opiate.  Some  dark  plan  was  in  reserve,  which 
time  would  reveal.  Sim  was  evidently  trying  to  get  the  boy  away,  but  it 
was  no  easy  matter. 

He  succeeded  at  last,  however,  and  with  the  cage  of  white  mice  on  one 
arm, — ^without  which  the  little  fellow,  stupid  as  he  was  with  sleep,  refused  to 
move, — supporting  him  on  the  other,  made  his  way  to  the  door.  Frank 
drew  back  out  of  sight,  and  again  followed  cautiously.  Sim  proceeded 
slowly,  occasionally  urging  his  companion  to  move  faster. 

"Oh,  signor,  hi  am  so  sleepy,'*  cried  the  poor  child,  to  whom  motion         y-  k  ^ 
was  torture.     "Please  stop,  signor,  I  can't  walk  any  farther;  hi  must  lie       ' 
down." 

**  'Eave  halong,  my  'earty,  we  his  most  'ome." 

"Hi  can't,  hi  can't.     Signor,  hi  must .'* 

"Cuss  ye,  come  halong,  ye  little  devil  ;hi'll  give  yer  a  rouser,  be        \\. 
blowed  hif  hi  don't;"  accompanying  the  threat  with  a  rough  box  in  the  \J* 

ear. 

The  boy  slipped  and  fell  into  the  mud  with  a  cry  of  pain.  It  was  a 
sound  too  often  heard  here  to  obtain  a  passing  thought,  had  any  one  been 
within  hearing. 

"Hif  yer  not  hup  in  a  jiffy,  hi'll  guv  yer  hanother,"  cried  Sim,  stamping 
his  foot  angrily. 

The  blow  had  the  double  effect  of  partially  rousing  the  child's  faculties 
and  his  indignation.     He  picked  himself  up  with  difficulty,  exclaiming : 

"Hi'll  go  no  farther  with  you,  that  hi  won't;  and  hif  hi  wam't  so  sleepy 
I'd :  anjrway,  not  a  step'll  hi  budge  with  you." 

"Come,  don't  git  spunky,  my  little  cove,  yer  gettin'  so  tamal  sleepy 
hall  hin  a  jiffy  war  henough  to  rile  un.  Pitch  a'ead  my  'earty,  hi  allers 
was  a  rough  un.  My  hold  'oman  will  make  hit  hall  right  when  we  gets 
'ome." 

"I  won't,"  cried  the  boy  with  determination,  striving  in  vain  to  snake 
off  the  terrible  drowsiness,  which  was  momentarily  increasing.  "Hif  hi 
could  honly  get  my  eyes  hopen  Td — ^but  hanyway  I  won't  go  with  you. 
Hi  don't  want  to  be  taken  through  all  these  dismal  halleys  where  hi  never 
was  before." 
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He  turned  with  the  intention  of  leaving  his  conductor,  but  stumbled  ai»f 
fell,  and  without  making  an  attempt  to  rise  lay  on  the  ground  sobbing 
piteously.  Sim  did  not  pull  him  to  his  feet,  as  Frank  who  had  crept  quiu 
close  under  the  sliadow  of  a  wall  thought  he  would  \  but  stood  over  hiic 
with  his  arms  folded  on  his  powerful  chest,  his  heavy  figure  standing  out 
dimly  in  the  starlight,  whose  pure  influence  as  well  as  brightness  was  Httle 
felt  in  this  shadowy  by-lane.  After  the  sobs  ceased,  he  stooped  once  a^ 
if  listening  to  the  child's  heavy  breathing,  and  then  resumed  his  lomier 
position. 

He  waited  quietly  a  few  moments  longer,  and  then,  with  an  oath,  threr 
the  cage  of  white  mice  violently  from  him,  the  pets  the  owner  had  cher- 
ished so  long,  which  had  shared  his  last  crust,  and  had  been  sheltered  is 
his  arms  on  cold  winter  nights  when  he  crept  to  sleep  in  empty  boxes  or 
sheltered  alleys.  The  only  things  in  the  world  he  had  to  love ;  the  only 
creatures  in  the  wide  world  which  lo\ed  him.  Then  raising  the  boy  in  hi> 
arms  he  trudged  along. 

Frank  was  now  obliged  by  the  darkness  to  press  closer  than  he  had 
before  deemed  advisable,  as  their  way  grew  every  moment  filthier  and  more 
dismal.  He  began  to  realize  with  not  very  agreeable  sensations  that  he 
was  plunging  into  the  low  haunts  of  poverty  and  vice,  of  which  he  had 
heard  and  read  so  much,  but  until  bow  seen  positively  nothing,  as  they 
wended  their  way  through  lane  after  lane,  lighted  occasionally  by  li|^ 
from  the  narrow  windows  of  a  low  drinking-house  or  miserable  greer 
grocery,  where  the  sounds  of  coarse  revelry  issued. 

On  the  comers  he  passed  groups  of  ill-looking  men,  now  and  then,  who 
were  conversing  either  in  low  tones  or  indulging  in  blasphemous  oaths  and 
imprecations. 

These  localities  in  daylight  would  have  been  almost  deserted  occasionally ; 
perhaps  a  bloated  woman  might  be  seen,  or  a  few  half-starved,  half-naked 
children,  with  faces  wrinkled  and  pinched  like  old  men  and  women's,  and 
wearing  a  peculiar  look  of  cunning  painful  to  behold.  No  childhood  i^: 
theirs  such  as  other  children  know,  no  love  or  care  is  ever  bestowed  upon 
them,  bom  and  reared  in  tumble-down  attics  or  filthy,  noisome  cellars,  amid 
wretchedness  and  crime :  beaten  and  kicked  about  from  the  time  they  are 
able  to  crawl,  they  soon  learn  to  Jake  care  of  themselves,  satisfying  the 
cravings  of  hunger  by  stealth,  and  taking  lessons  daily  in  every  kind  of 
wickedness ;  wondering  perhaps  why  they  were  brought  into  such  an  abode 
of  misery  to  be  cast  off,  beaten  and  starved,  and  growing  up  at  last  to 
manhood  and  womanhood  without  one  pure  impulse  or  feeling,  to  become 
pickpockets,  murderers  or  theives,  as  their  mothers  and  fathers  have  been 
before  them.  Frank  could  not  help  feeling  sensibly  the  danger  of  his 
situation,  so  far  removed  from  the  respectable  parts  of  the  city,  that  its 
sounds  of  life  were  only  a  faint  hum,  and  he  began  to  fear  they  might  be 
entirely  lost,  leaving  no  guide  to  assist  his  escape  from  this  horrid  laby- 
rinth.    Once  he  fancied  that  two  or  three  men  eyed  him  suspiciotisly,  but 
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the  prevailing  giooin,  his  keeping  tinder  the  shadow  of  the  houses,  and 
avoiding  lights  saved  him  fronv  detection.  His  dress  if  once  seen  would 
have  betrayed  him  and  sealed  his  doom.  He  was  far  out  of  reach  of  help 
and  surrounded  by  thousands  of  the  worst  population  of  London,  yet 
never  for  a  moment  did  his  resolution  falter ;  the  boy's  life  must  be  saved 
even  at  the  risk  of  his  own. 

It  was  with  some  satisfaction  that  he  obser\'ed  the  almost  total  disap- 
pearance  of  lights  as  well  as  sounds  of  life  soon  after,  as  they  emerged  from 
a  dismal  alley  where  the  mud  was  in  some  places  ankle  deep,  into  a  deserted 
street.  After  passing  down  it  a  short  distance  Sim  stopped  and  descended 
the  steps  of  a  dilapidated  hoase,  one  of  a  long  line  of  ruinous  buildings, 
of  which  it  seemed  to  be  the  tallest,  largest,  and  perhaps  the  least  dilapi- 
dated. He  unlocked  the  door  and  entered,  closing  it  partly  after  him. 
Frank  approached  quite  close  to  the  step  and  listened  intently,  expecting 
to  hear  other  voices,  for  he  thought  it  was  probably  a  regular  den  of 
thieves;  but  to  his  relief,  no  sound  broke  on  the  stillness  save  the  man's 
heavy  tread  or  an  occasional  oath,  as  he  seemed  to  be  fumbling  about  in 
the  dark  for  something.  Every  moment  he  expected  to  hear  the  key  turned 
in  the  lock,  which  would  of  course  put  an  end  to  all  hopes  of  a  timely 
rescue.  Shortly  after  a  light  streamed  through  the  aperture,  and  then  he 
heard  Sim's  heavy  footsteps  ascending  the  creaking  stairway.  The  light 
evidently  from  a  dark  lantern  disappeared,  and  all  was  darkness.  The 
student  passed  up  the  outer  steps,  hb  heart  throbbing  violently,  afid  stood 
upon  the  threshold  irresolute.  His  fate  from  this  night  forth  might  remain 
shrouded  in  obscurity,  darker  and  more  impenetrable  than  the  shadows 
resting  about  him  now.  An  entrance  within  that  doorway  would  be  per- 
haps but  a  few  moments  precedence  to  eternity.  He  might  be  cut  off  from 
life  in  the  bloom  of  youth  with  all  his  faults  and  follies  unrepented.  But 
it  was  for  a  moment  only  he  thought  of  the  danger  incurred.  The  boy's 
sole  chance  of  life  hung  upon  him ;  he  knew  it  and  felt  the  responsibility. 

Lightly  lie  sprang  into  the  hall,  and  groped  his  way  carefully  to  the  stair- 
way, where  he  paused  a  moment  to  listen,  and  then  ascended  carefully. 
Once  it  creaked  slightly  under  him,  and  he  paused,  expecting  to  hear  the 
ruffian's  tread  approaching.  Reaching  the  top  at  last,  he  found  himself  in 
a  long  passage,  apparently  the  whole  length  of  the  building  as  well  as  he 
could  judge  by  the  dim  light  from  a  window  near  the  stairway,  and  that 
proceeding  from  a  partly  open  door  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  hall,  whence 
sounds  issued  also,  but  no  voices,  which  strengthened  him  in  the  belief  that 
he  would  have  only  one  to  contend  with,  and  that  they  were  the  only 
tenants  of  the  gloomy  house. 

On  tiptoe  he  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  the  light,  and  reaching  the 
partly  open  door,  peered  cautiously  in.  It  was  a  large  apartment  lighted 
dimly  by  a  dark  lantern,  tapestry  faded  and  mouldy  hung  in  shreds  from 
the  damp  old  walls.  All  manner  of  curiously  carved  cupboards,  recesses, 
and  a  handsomely  carved  mantel  were  there,  and  in  the  windows  long  and 
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narrow,  some  of  the  glass  was  still  remaining,  but  in  many  places  th 
vacancies  were  stuffed  with  rags,  and  the  panes  still  there  were  so  discoloits 
with  cobwebs  and  dust  that  the  stars  were  not  visible  through  them.  0: 
the  floor  which  was  strewed  with  lumber  of  various  descriptions,  the  littk 
Italian  boy  lay  fast  asleep,  his  arms  supporting  his  head.  Sim  stood  beside 
him,  with  his  deep-set  piercing  eyes  fixed  upon  the  pinched  white  fete 
over  which  the  light  from  the  dark  lantern  was  streaming.  Shortly  after 
he  turned  away  and  walked  across  the  room,  returning  with  a  heavy  featbc? 
bed  which  lay  in  an  opposite  comer,  and  paused  with  his  back  to  the  docpr. 
holding  it  over  the  unconscious  child. 

A  moment  after  a  ball  from  a  sling  which  fashionable  young  men  of  thr 
day  sometimes  carried  felled  him  to  the  floor,  and  the  feather-bed  v^- 
thrown  on  top  of  him. 

In  a  few  minutes  Frank  regained  the  street  with  the  Italian  boy  in  hi^ 
arms,  having  taken  the  precaution  to  lock  the  outer  door  after  him,  and  ai 
once  made  his  way  from  the  spot  as  fast  as  his  burden  would  permit,  stof 
ping  at  last  in  a  quiet  alley  to  take  breath  and  attempt  to  rouse  the  chik: 
frooi  his  lethargy.  But  it  was  a  difficult  task  even  to  awaken  him  partiallj, 
and  it  was  only  by  coaxing,  threatening,  and  almost  dragging  him  along. 
that  he  was  able  to  get  him  to  move  at  all.  The  sounds  of  life  from  tbe 
busy  parts  of  the  great  city  grew  more  distinct  as  he  proceeded  \  first  a  men 
buzzing  then  a  rumbling  noise.  The  filthy  lanes  were  quieter  now  thau 
during  his  ingress;  lights  at  the  comer  drinking-houses  fainter,  and  thf 
rude  merriment  not  so  boisterous.  Many  no  doubt  were  sinking  into  the 
sleep  of  drunkenness,  others  off"  in  different  parts  of  the  city  on  their 
nightly  expeditions,  which  seldom  bode  good  to  the  respectable  inhabi 
tants;  indeed  he  sometimes  passed  through  whole  rows  of  filthy  la3>^ 
without  meeting  a  living  creature,  which  enabled  him  to  proceed  with  less 
danger  than  before.  The  streets  grew  gradually  cleaner  and  wider,  an<l 
lamps  again  made  their  appearance,  signs  which  were  heralded  with  joy 
for  he  was  almost  exhausted,  and  quite  overheated  and  out  of  breath,  whik 
the  little  fellow  instead  of  being  roused  by  motion,  seemed  to  be  as  mucJi 
affected  by  the  drug  he  had  taken  as  ever. 

Having  reached  a  respectable  street  he  turned  into  a  druggist's  shop, 
dragging  the  child  after  him. 

A  solitary  candle  bumed  on  the  counter,  displa)dng  dimly  the  long  row> 
of  labelled  bottles  on  the  numerous  shelves  along  the  wall,  and  the  clost 
heated  air  was  to  Frank  almost  intolerable.  He  roused  the  poor  apprentitx 
boy  leaning  fast  asleep  in  his  chair,  who  raised  up  rubbing  his  eyes,  and 
looked  stupidly  around  him.     Frank's  resolute  voice  soon  awakened  him. 

'*  I  have  a  poor  boy  here  who  has  taken  an  overdose  of  opium ;  try  ant! 
arouse  him  if  you  can." 

So  saying  he  sprang  over  the  counter,  holding  the  dim  candle  so  as  to 
read  the  labels,  found  the  desired  medicine,  and  with  the  lad's  assistance 
administered  a  powerful  emetic. 
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'*  It  is  as  hot  as  an  oven  here,"  cried  Frank,  wiping  the  perspiration  from 
his  forehead.  *'  I  can't  stand  it ;  do  let  in  a  little  fresh  air.  That  is  better; 
he  is  beginning  to  wake  up  now.  Take  him  by  the  other  arm,  my  boy, 
and  we  will  walk  him  up  and  down." 

A  half  hour  later,  after  paying  the  lad  for  the  m^icine  and  his  trouble, 
he  emerged  again  into  the  street,  scarcely  realizing  that  the  events  of  the 
last  few  hours  were  not  the  wild  phantasies  of  an  overwrought  brain.  As 
he  walked  on  in  the  calm  starlight,  through  brilliantly  lighted  streets,  which 
looked  even  more  so  than  usual  ailer  the  horrid  labyrinth  he  had  just  left, 
and  only  for  the  tired,  frightened  child  at  his  side,  he  could  scarcely  have 
convinced  himself  that  the  horrible  deed,  so  near  its  accomplishment  in 
the  gloomy  old  house,  was  not  the  effect  of  a  nightmare. 

It  was  not  imtil  seated  by  the  fire  in  his  own  room  that  his  protege  reco- 
vered his  thoughts  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  answer  his  questions  collectedly, 
or  recall  the  scene  at  the  eating-house.  Farther  than  that  of  course  he  could 
remember  but  little ;  and  Frank  did  not  enlighten  him, — concluding  that  the 
less  he  knew  of  the  motive  for  the  murder  the  better. 

He  seemed  to  be  an  intelligent  little  fellow,  and  spoke  English  uncom- 
monly well.  His  name  was  Carl.  "  He  came  to  London  with  several  of  his 
countrymen  two  years  previous,"  he  said,  "to  seek  his  fortune;  and  had 
been  earning  a  scanty  living  by  exhibiting  a  monkey  and  a  cage  of  white 
mice.  The  monkey  died  six  or  eight  months  ago,  and  since  that  time  he 
had  found  it  almost  impossible  to  earn  his  bread." 

He  had  met  this  man  only  three  times  before,  who  appeared  to  take  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  him,  having  treated  him  to  a  dinner  at  the  same 
eating-house  a  day  or  two  previous,  when  he  made  an  appointment  to  meet 
him  there  again,  which  he  had  gladly  done,  feeling  grateful  for  his  apparent 
kindness. 

'f  I  have  been  accidentally  the  means  of  saving  your  life  to-night,"  Frank 
resumed,  after  a  pause.  "I  saw  him  drug  your  ale,  and  followed  you.  It 
was  a  premeditated  plan,  I  have  no  doubt.  Can  you  imagine  any  motive  he 
could  have  had  for  the  intended  murder?" 

.  The  little  fellow  said,  "No,"  in  a  frightened  way,  and  began  to  tremble 
violently. 

"  It  is  very  evident  that  he  would  not  have  attempted  your  life  without 
a  motive,"  Frank  remarked,  reflectively,  after  a  moment's  silence;  "but, 
as  you  are  safe  at  present,  and  I  am  sleepy,  I  think  we  had  better  go  to  bed. 
Perhaps  you  may  be  able  to  throw  more  light  on  the  subject  in  the  morning.  * ' 

It  was  some  time  before  Frank  could  go  to  sleep,  as  he  lay  listening  to 
the  boy's  heavy  breathing,  wondering  what  in  the  world  he  should  do  with 
him;  but  at  last,  fixing  a  plan  for  the  future,  fell  asleep  to  dream  of  feather- 
beds,  villainous  faces,  and  numerous  other  things  quite  as  disagreeable. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

CARL  AND  HIS  STORY. — UNLEY  SECURES  HIM  A  PLACE. 

*' Maggie,"  said  Frank,  next  morning,  to  the  old  woman  who  was  lighting 
the  fire  and  setting  his  room  to  rights  according  to  her  usual  custom,  ''  I 
can't  find  my  blacking-brush,  and  my  boots  are  in  a  confounded  pickle. 
I  am  sure  I  left  it  on  a  chair.'* 

"  Law,  Mr.  Frank,  hi  should  think  they  was !  You'd  better  leave  'em 
for  me.  Hi  guess  they'll  need  scrapin*  hafore  the  brush  '11  do  *em  much 
good.  Hi  thought  from  the  looks  of  the  floor  as  the  streets  must  be  pow- 
erful muddy." 

*'Yes,  some  of  them  are,  rather,"  said  Frank,  sjniling;  "my  pants  are 
splashed  a  little,  too ;  so  I  put  on  another  pair,  as  I  thought  perhaps  you 
might  be  able  to  give  them  a  more  respectable  appearance." 

'*My  goodness  gracious  1  hand  them's  the  beauterful  trowsers  you  wore 
hout  yesterday.  Ix>r  sakes,  what  a  pity  !  Hi  war  just  thinkin',  when  you 
went  away,  what  pretty  creeturs  they  was,  and  to  look  at  *em  now  ;'*  and 
Maggie,  rising,  went  over  to  the  chair,  on  which  they  were  carelessly  thrown, 
for  closer  inspection ;  then  started  back  with  a  faint  scream  and  such  a  ludi- 
crous expression  that  Frank  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 

"  You  seem  rather  surprised  at  my  having  a  visitor,"  Frank  remarked,  as 
soon  as  he  could  control  his  mirth  sufficiently  to  speak,  with  a  glance  at 
the  sleeping  boy  in  the  corner.  "  He  is  only  a^oor  Italian,  whom  I  was 
able  to  befriend  while  in  a  rather  disagreeable  situation.  I  brought  him 
home  with  me  last  night,  intending  to  get  him  a  place  somewhere.  So  I 
spread  some  quilts  on  the  floor  for  him,  and  he  seems  to  be  sleeping  as 
soundly  as  if  he  were  on  a  bed  of  down." 

'*  I  'spect  he's  not  'ad  as  good  a  one  fur  many  a  day,  poor  little  creetur !" 
observed  Maggie,  sympathetically.  *'Just  like  yerself,  Mr.  Frank,"  her 
sympathetic  expression  changing  into  one  of  the  greatest  approbation. 
'*  Hit's  precious  seldom  one  'ears  hof  a  fine  gentleman  steppin'  hout-hof 
'is  way  to  'elp  a  poor  creetur  in  distress ;  and  'im  as  sees  hall  hour  hactions 
will  reward  you  in  'is  hown  good  time.  Poor,  little  fellow !  'ow  pale  he 
is,  hand  'ow  long  and  black  'is  curls  his." 

"Yes,"  said  Frank,  abstractedly,  "quite  pretty;"  making  at  the  same 
time  a  resolve  about  said  curls,  and  turned  away  to  the  window,  humming 
an  air  from  the  opera  of  "Martha, ' '  thinking  that  there  was  not  so  much  credit 
due  him  after  all,  as  curiosity  led  to  the  adventure  in  the  last  place,  and  in 
the  first,  something  not  quite  so  commendable. 

Linley  and  \i\2,  protege  did  justice  to  breakfast  that  morning ;  and  he  went 
out  shortly  after,  leaving  him  in  the  old  woman's  care  until  his  return. 
Before  he  left,  he  remarked  to  him,  in  a  low  voice, — 

"  Don't  mention  what  happened  last  night  to  any  one." 

"I'll  not  forget  your  caution,  signor,"  Carl  answered,  raising  his  bright 
eyes  to  Frank's  face. 
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«<  Don't/'  said  Frank.     "  I  have  good  reasons  for  not  wishing  3^u  to  do 
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Itight  was  closing  dark  and  foggy  over  London  at  sm  anusually  eaorly 
hour,  even  for  a  short  November  day.  Daylight  lingered  a  Uttle  longer  in 
wide  streets  and  airy  rooms  as  if  loth  to  leave  them ;  but  in  obscure  courts 
and  dingy  attics,  the  transition  from  a  semi-light  to  darkness  was  surpris- 
ingly rapid.  Artists  laid  down  their  brushes  in  ill-ventilated  studios  in 
despair  of  finishing  an  order  at  the  promised  time;  and  X)oor  needle-women 
rubbed  their  weak  eyes  over  and  over  again,  at  last  dropping  their  work 
with  a  sigh,  not  a  sigh  of  relief  that  their  day's  work  was  ended  with  its 
light,  but  one  sadly  weary  coming  up  from  the  heart,  as  they  thought  of 
the  unfinished  dresses,  shirts,  or  caps,  and  wondered  how  long  the  solitary 
dip  would  last.  At  the  window  of  Frank's  lodging  Carl  had  been  sitting 
for  the  last  half  hour,  watching  the  people  passing  by  through  the  mist,  or 
counting  the  windows  and  chimneys  opposite;  and- when  it  became  too 
dark  to  see,  he  remained  there  still,  gazing  absently  out,  wondering  whether 
the  stars  were  shining  clear  and  soft  in  a  calm^  bright  sky  in  his  own  far 
off  land. 

How  damp,  dreary,  and  chill  the  climate  was  here ;  how  strange  and  cold 
the  people  in  this  endless  city;  so  different  from  the  hot-blooded,  impetuous 
race  in  his  own  sunny  clime.  Oh,  if  he  could  go  back  once  more ;  he  was 
so  weary  of  strange  faces,  so  terrified ;  so  suspicious  of  every  one  here.  Oh ! 
to  go  back  to  the  green  hills  once  more,  to  the  valleys  and  the  vineyards, 
to  the  vine-clad  cottage  which  stood  on  the  hill.  Alas  I  it  had  changed 
owners  long  ago.  The  pleasant  voice  which  sang  in  the  twilight  would  be 
heard  there  never  again, — the  kind  eyes  were  closed,  the  busy  hands  folded; 
she  slept,  and  the  sound  of  his  voice  could  never  awake  her.  Should  he 
return,  there  would  be  no  word  of  welcome,  no  home  for  the  orphan,  in 
betta  Italy. 

A  chill  was  creeping  over  him,  though  the  coals  burned  cheerily  in  the 
grate, — such  a  chill  as  only  the  homeless  can  feel.  Old  Ma^e  came  in  to 
light  the  lamp,  and,  after  glancing  at  the  little  figure  crouched  in  the  chair 
beside  the  window  with  his  head  resting  on  the  sill,  walked  about  softly,  so 
as  not  to  awake  him.  It  was  near  six  when  Frank  came  in,  Iboking  very 
rosy  and  bright,  Carl  thought,  who  sprang  up  to  meet  him,  crying, — 

"  I'm  so  glad  you've  come,  signer." 

**  What!  have  you  been  lonely?"  said  the  student,  smiling,  as  he  threw 
himself  into  a  chair  by  the  fire.  "  Has  Maggie  attended  to  you,  and  given 
you  dinner?" 

"  Yes,  signor ;  I've  been  very  comfortable;  but  the  room  looks  brighter 
now  that  you  are  here. ' ' 

"  Well,  I  am  quite  as  glad  to  get  home  as  you  are  to  see  me ;  for  it  is  a 
disagreeable  night  out  of  doors, ' '  Frank  answered,  as  he  stretched  his  feet  out 
towards  the  grate  with  a  yawn,  and  threw  his  cap  on  the  table.  "  I  have 
some  good  news  for  you,"  he  added,  after  a  pause ;  "  come  over  here,  Carl ; 
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I  want  to  talk  to  you.  I  called  to  see  a  friend  of  mine — an  apothecary — 
this  morning,  and  he  has  agreed  to  take  you  as  errand  boy.  How  would 
you  like  that?  You  will  find  him  a  good  master.  I  knew  it  would  not  do 
for  you  to  continue  your  old  vocation,  as  that  fellow  will  keep  a  sharp  look- 
out for  you.  You  have  a  dangerous  enemy,  and  must  be  constantly  on 
your  guard." 

The  little  fellow's  eyes  sparkled.  This  was  something  more  than  he  had 
ever  hoped  for, — a  good  home  and  a  kind  master. 

''  I*m  a  thousand  times  obliged,  signor.  How  odd  it  will  seem  to  have 
a  home." 

"  Your  work  will  be  light,  I  think,"  said  Frank ;  "  and  I  have  no  doubt 
you  will  find  it  much  pleasanter  to  run  errands,  sweep  the  office,  and  make 
fires,  than  to  wander  about  the  streets  hungry  all  day,  and  sleep  in  sheltered 
alleys  at  night." 

Linley's  words  seemed  to  awaken  a  train  of  recollections  in  the  little 
fellow's  mind. 

"  My  poor  little  mice,  signor,"  he  cried,  softly;  "  I  should  be  so  happy, 
if  I  only  had  them  now." 

"  Carl,"  added  Frank,  after  a  pause,  "  do  you  always  wear  your  hair  as 
long  as  it  is  now?    It  curls  very  nicely." 

"  Yes,  signor;  my  mother  used  to  praise  it  once ;  and  I  have  alwa3rs  worn 
it  so  because  she  liked  it." 

The  word  "mother"  touched  a  chord  in  his  own  heart;  and  he  looked  at 
the  black,  glossy  ringlets  with  a  feeling  of  remorseful  pity  before  he  spoke 
again. 

"  Suppose  I  was  to  tell  you  that  it  was  necessary  for  your  safety  to  cut 
them  off.    The  more  you  are  disguised  the  better." 

"  I  should  think  you  knew  best,  signor." 

**  Very  well,  then ;  hand  me  that  pair  of  scissors  on  the  mantel,  and  pin 
a  towel  round  your  neck.  That's  right ;  now  take  this  chair,  and  I'll  see 
if  I  cannot  make  an  English  boy  of  you." 

"Take  them  all,  signor,"  cried  Carl,  with  a  shudder,  as  the  ciurls  were 
clipped  away;  "do  you  think  he  will  know  me  now?" 

"  They  are  all  gone. ' ' 

As  he  rose,  he  drew  a  small  bundle  from  his  pocket,  and,  untying  it,  dis- 
played a  neat  little  cap. 

"  Oh !  signor,  you  are  too  kind." 

"  Nonsense !  you  couldn't  go  out  without  one.  Put  it  on,  and  go  to  the 
glass;  I  expect  you  won't  know  yourself.  What  a  capital  fit,  and  becom- 
ing, too.  Upon  the  whole,  I  think  I  have  metamorphosed  you  consider- 
ably." 

The  little  fellow  clapped  his  hands. 

"  I  don't  think  he  would  know  me  now,  signor." 

"  Hardly,"  said  Frank ;  "  if  you  could  exchange  that  tell-tale  jacket  for 
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something  of  English  make.     However,  a  little  disguise  is  better  than 
none ;  and  it  will  do  for  the  present." 

"  But  'tis  time  we  were  going,"  consulting  his  watch  with  a  yawn ;  "  I 
wish  I  could  stay  at  home  to-night;  by  the  way,  I  have  a  little  advice  to 
give  you  before  we  start.  If  you  should  happen  to  meet  that  fellow  again,— 
it  is  not  probable  that  you  will,  but  if  you  doy — show  no  signs  of  fear  or 
recognition;  and,  above  all  things,  do  not  let  him  follow  you." 

"Yes,  signor." 

"  If  he  finds  outpour  home,  your  life  will  not  be  safe  an  instant ;  and  I 
have  no  means  of  removing  you.  You  can  run  fast,  and  I  rely  on  your 
good  sense.  If  you  do  see  him,  let  it  be  when  or  where  it  will,  come  and 
tell  me." 

"Yes,  signor." 

"  Oh !  Maggie,  is  that  you?"  as  the  door  opened. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  I  'ave  been  cleaning  of  your  pants,  sir,  and  'ave  just  brought 
*em  up;  'ere  they  is,  sir." 

"  Thank  you ;  they  look  very  nice ;  I  was  afraid  they  were  spoiled." 

**  I  thought  so  myself,  sir ;  but  they  looks  almost  as  well  has  hever  since 
I  pressed  *em."  /    ^*- 

"Come,  Carl,"  said  Frank,  as  he  slipped  a  half-crown  into  the  old    ;^    y 
woman's  hand,  and  before  she  had  time  to  thank  him  was  half-way  down-   \'^^   .  ^. 
stairs. 

It  was  a  disagreeable  evening,  damp  and  chill;  the  fog  had  grown  denser, 
making  the  lamps  look  misty,  and  the  faces  of  the  passers-by  strangely 
indistinct,  as  they  walked  on  in  silence,  Carl  clinging  to  his  companion's 
arm  with  a  sense  of  protection.  Frank  broke  the  silence  only  once  by 
remarking,  abstractedly,  that  it  was  a  fine  night ;  thinking  perhaps  of  Sim, 
and  that  he  would  scarcely  be  able  to  recognize  the  boy  if  they  happened 
to  meet  him.  It  not  being  desirable  that  he  should  see  them  together ;  but 
the  expression  rather  puzzled  the  Italian,  who  thought  it  was  not  exactly 
the  kind  styled  bella  in  his  native  land,  and  recollections  of  home  occupied 
him  imtil  they  stopped  in  front  of  a  druggist's  shop,  in  a  quiet  and  rather 
old-fashioned  street.  Frank  threw  open  the  door,  and  they  entered  together. 
An  old  gentleman  with  spectacles  rose  from  an  arm-chair  with  a  cordial 
"  Good-evening,  Mr.  Linley.  This  is  the  little  boy  you  recommended  to 
me,  I  suppose." 

His  visitor  assented. 

"  Come  hither,  my  lad ;  rather  small;  how  old  are  you?" 

"Thirteen,  last  Michaelmas,  signor,"  answered  Carl,  straightforwardly. 

"Oh!  so  old  as  that.  Think  he'll  suit,"  turning  to  Linley;  "speaks 
English  well ;  will  make  quite  a  respectable-looking  boy  when  he  gets  off 
that  foreign  fangled  affair  intended  for  a  jacket." 

The  student  looked  pleased. 

"  I  think  I  can  answer  for  him.  Try  to  please  your  master,  Carl.  I  leave 
you  in  good  hands,  and  hope  you  will  be  mutually  satisfied.     But  the  lee- 
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ture  will  be  half  over  if  I  stay  here  talking  any  longer ;  so  I  will  have  to 
bid  you  good-night.     Good-evening,  Mr.  Ferguson." 

His  hand  was  upon  the  latch,  when  Carl  caught  hold  of  his  sleeve^  and 
he  turned,  with  an  amused  smile  at  the  little  fellow's  earnest  ezpressKm, 
then  seeing  that  he  hesitated,  said, — 

''What  can  I  do  for  you?" 

"  Only,  signor,  I  was  going  to  ask  if  you  would  come  and  see  me  some* 
times,  if  it  is  not  too  much  trouble." 

'*  Certainly  I  will,"  said  Frank,  laughing ;  '*  is  that  all  ?  I  shall  no^  forget 
myprot€g€.     Good-night,"  and  he  closed  the  door  after  him. 

Some  days  passed,  lectures  going  on  as  usual,  and  Frank  spent  all  his 
evenings  at  home  in  hard  study,  as  he  had  been  doing  for  some  time,  ia 
spite  of  Charley's  entreaties  that  he  should  accompany  him  to  some  place 
of  amusement. 

*'  Spending  two  or  three  evenings  at  home  in  a  week  does  very  well ;  I 
make  it  a  point  to  do  it  myself,"  observed  his  friend,  one  morning,  as  they 
walked  towards  the  college  together;  "but  you  confine  yourself  too  much 
entirely." 

"  So  Willoughby  tells  me ;  but  my  health  will  not  suffer  for  want  of 
exercise,  I  assure  you." 

Charley  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  suddenly, — 

*'  Don't  you  think  Willoughby  seems  to  be  much  steadier  of  late. 
Hardy  seemed  to  be  gaining  a  great  deal  of  influence  over  him  at  one  time. 
Do  you  know,  Frank,  I  never  liked  that  fellow;  and  I  am  glad  the  intimacy 
between  you  and  him  is  broken  up.  I  thought  of  warning  you  once  or 
twice,  although,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  really  know  nothing  derogatory  to  his 
character.  But  I  believe  him  to  be  unprincipled,  and  do  not  think  he 
would  hesitate  to  lead  others  into  all  kinds  of  dissipation,  which  he  is  too 
cautious  to  enter  into  deeply  himself,  if  he  can  do  so  to  his  own  advan- 
tage. My  antipathies  are  very  strong,  and  there  are  some  persons  from 
whom  I  shrink  involuntarily." 

"I  was  a  fool  once,"  exclaimed  Linley,  with  some  excitement  of  manner; 
"a  miserable,  cheated  fool !  but  my  eyes  are  open  now." 

"My  dear  Frank,  what  do  you  mean?"  said  Charley,  with  some  sur- 
prise. 

"Why  do  you  ask  what  you  already  know?"  replied  Linley,  regaining 
his  composure  in  a  moment.     "  You  saw  my  cursed  weakness  that  night." 

"Yes,"  said  Charley,  looking  relieved.  "I  was  afraid,  from  your 
manner,  that  it  was  something  worse.  But,  to  resume  our  first  subject,  will 
you  go  to  the  opera  with  me  to-night?    I  will  take  no  refusal." 

"  Then  I  suppose  I  will  have  to  say  yes;  but  it  will  be  my  last  peep  this 


season." 


"We  will  settle  that  point  hereafter,"  returned  Charley,  laughing.  "I 
was  determined  you  should  go,  as  the  new  prima  donna  sings  to-night ;" 
and  they  separated. 
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DURING  our  struggle  for  national  life,  the  caricaturists  of  Europe 
made  sport  of  us.  They  fired  their  feathered  shafts  at  us,  when  we 
were  covered  with  wounds  and  bleeding.  When  we  most  needed  silence 
or  synlpathy,  we  were  slv^wered  with  arrows  of  irony  and  scorn.  Of  the 
forty  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  not  more  than  five  cared  a  fig  for  our  suc- 
cess ;  while  the  others  declared,  with  emphasis,  that  we  could  not  sustain 
the  nationality  pf  our  nation, — that  we  were  a  mob,  not  a  government. 
Now  we  stand  in  the  forefi-ont  of  the  nations, — ^a  sovereign  people ;  and 
they  are  reluctantly  forced  to  acknowledge  the  fact.  They  said  that  we 
were  a  nation  of  bankrupts,  and  spared  no  pains  to  depreciate  our  currency 
and  to  shake  the  confidence  in  our  securities.  Now,  they  are  at  par ;  the 
granite  doors  of  the  banks  in  the  mountains  of  Idaho  and  Nevada  are 
opened,  and  the  world  can  see  that  we  have  inexhaustible  supplies  of  silver 
and  of  gold ;  a  good  fotmdation  for  our  greenbacks,  without  which  we 
might  long  ago  have  been  upon  our  own  backs.  If  any  nation,  old  or 
new,  insults  us,  we  can  pay  back  the  insult  with  silver  shot  from  golden 
cannon.  They  said  we  could  not  fight.  We  have  indicated  our  courage 
as  well  as  our  patriotism.     Even  Punch  failed  in  its  fun  at  our  expense. 

Nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  have  a  leading  thought,  a  central  idea, 
which  governs  their  policy;  and  they  will  not  remain  still  and  silent  when 
that  central  idea  becomes  a  subject  of  ridicule.  Let  us  glance  at  this  fact 
through  philosophical  and  historical  spectacles.  The  Jews  made  religion, 
not  to  say  piety,  their  central  idea;  they  were  a  nation  of  worshipers ;  the 
Bible  is 'a  history  of  their  doctrines  and  their  devotion.  The  Greeks  were 
inspired  with  an  esthetic  idea, — a  love  of  poetry,  eloquence,  sculpture,  and 
painting ;  and  the  poems,  speeches,  statues,  and  paintings  of  their  master 
minds  remain  even  now  a  history  of  their  times,  as  well  as  models  for  us 
to  copy.  In  their  art-galleries,  as  well  as  in  their  libraries,  we  see  that 
their  love  of  the  artistic  and  the  beautifiil  was  their  leading  idea.  The 
Romans  were  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  patriotism  and  a  love  of  law.  In  a 
certain  sense,  law  and  justice  were  recognized  as  the  central  stars  in  their 
firmament.  If  we  look  at  the  nations  of  Europe  to-day,  we  see  that  each 
one  has  its  central  idea.  France  is  given  to  elegant  exhibitions  of  wealth 
and  power.  It  is  the  emporium  of  fashion  and  millinery  magnificence. 
Paris  is  the  metropolis  of  patterns.  Fashionable  fops  and  belles,  in  this 
country,  hope  to  go  there  when  they  die.  England  is  proud  of  titles  and 
expanded  territory,  military  splendor,  and  literary  culture.  Germany  be- 
comes lymphatic  over  her  lager,  while  she  penetrates  deeply  into  philosophy 
and  history.     Spain  vibrates  between  a  monarchical  and  republican  form 
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of  government.  Italy  delights  in  the  fine  arts.  What  is  our  pivotal  idea? 
We  have  a  grand  central  idea?  What  is  it?  We  have  as  much  piety  as  the 
Hebrews  had ;  as  much  esthetic  taste  and  culture  as  the  Greeks  had  ;  as 
keen  a  sense  of  justice,  and  as  much  reverence  for  law,  as  the  Romans  had. 
We  have  enough  of  the  elegance  of  France ;  we  have  the  hospitality  and 
military  prowess  of  England ;  the  penetrating  research  of  Germany  ;  the 
ideality  of  Italy ;  and  we  have,  added  to  all  these,  a  leading  thought — a 
central  idea — ^which  these  nations  never  appreciated  as  we  do,  and  that 
Central  Idea  is  Liberty.  Individual  and  national  Liberty.  Queen-like, 
tally  graceful,  symmetrical^  sun-crowned  Liberty.  This  idea  of  liberty  has 
been  the  subject  of  scorn  and  ridicule.  Tories  have  laughed  at  it ;  hissed 
at  it.  They  have  crucified  it  between  the  thieves  of  monarchy  and  slavery; 
they  have  burned  it  in  efiigy ;  they  have  baptized  it  in  blood ;  they  have 
trampled  it  in  the  dust ;  they  have  buried  it  under  the  rubbish  of  fallen 
thrones;  they  have  written  its  epitaph  in  comic  verse  and  in  comic  prose; 
they  have  made  it  the  subject  of  scandal,  in  correspondence  in  journals, 
on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  ;  they  have  caricatured  it  in  hideous  pictures ; 
they  have  brought  contempt  upon  it  on  the  stage ;  they  have  ignored  it  in 
the  drawing-room  ;  they  have  drenched  it  with  wine  at  the  dinners  of 
gluttons ;  they  have  plotted  against  it  in  secret  conclave ;  they,  like  Judas, 
have  betxayed  it,  not  in  Judea,  but  in  Wall  Street,  for  a  few  pieces  of  coin; 
they  fought  against  it  during  the  late  war ;  and  yet  it  comes  from  the  bap- 
tism of  blood,  from  the  hurricane  of  fire  and  leaden  rain,  from  the  storms  of 
ridicule  and  satire,  bright  as  the  sun  and  beautiful  as  the  morning,  bearing 
aloft  the  banner  of  stars  to  take  its  throne  of  triumph. 

One  reason  why  our  funny  people  and  our  funny  papers  have  failed  in 
their  efforts  to  maintain  a  position  in  this  country  is,  that  they  have  directed 
their  arrows  of  wit  at  liberty  and  justice,  and  at  the  men  and  women  who 
had  the  courage  to  stand  up  bravely  in  defence  of  the  principles  of  absolute 
justice,  A  spiteftil  wasp  connected  with  the  press  of  this  city  [I  could  give 
his  name],  copied  the  following  lines  from  the  Independent  and  procured 
their  insertion  in  the  London  Times,  with  considerable  abuse  of  their  author, 
simply  because  he  was  a  friend  of  freedom  and  justice. 

Hail  to  the  Kearsarge  castle  of  oak. 

And  pride  of  the  heaving  sea  1 
Hail  to  her  guns,  whose  thunder  awoke 
The  waves,  and  startled  with  lightning  stroke 
The  nations  that  should  be  free ! 
Hail  to  her  captain  and  crew !  * 

Hail  to  her  banner  blue ! 
Hail  to  her  deathless  fame  ! 
Hail  to  her  granite  name ! 
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Haughty  Britannia  no  longer  dan  boast 

That  she  rules  the  ocean  waves; 
Her  fame  is  dead,  and  its  sheeted  ghost 
Stalks  discrowned  on  her  chalky  coast, 
Mocked  by  Columbia's  braves ! 
Hail  to  the  queen  of  the  sea ! 
Hail  to  the  hopes  of  the  free  ! 
Hail  to  the  ship  that  spoke ! 
Hail  to  our  hearts  of  oak ! 

The  British  lion  may  cease  his  roar. 

For  his  darling  privateer, 
At  sea  a  pirate,  a  thief  on  shore ; 
Now  lies  a  wreck  on  the  ocean  floor, 
No  longer  a  buccaneer. 
Hail  to  our  Yankee  tars ! 
Hail  to  the  stripes  and  stars ! 
Hail  Winslow !  chief  of  the  sea ! 
Hail  to  our  victory ! 

Cheers !  '*  Two  Ninety"  the  robber  is  dead ; 

And  Semmes,  the  pirate-in-chief, 
A  swordless  seaman,  defeated,  has  fled, 
Bearing  the  curse  of  the  sea  on  his  head ! 
Our  ship  has  brought  us  relief.   . 
Hail  to  our  holy  cause  ! 
Hail  to  our  equal  laws ! 
Hail  to  our  peace  to  be ! 
Hail  to  all  nations  free  ! 

This  little  lyric,  which  I  wrote  soon  after  the  defeat  of  the  Alabama, 
made  the  haters  of  liberty  grate  their  teeth  with  rage.  It  has  little  or  no 
merit  aside  from  its  espousal  of  justice  and  freedom ;  and  yet  Punch  echoed 
the  angry  speech  of  the  men  who  denounced  its  sentiments,  and  devoted 
considerable  space  in  his  columns  to  personal  abuse  of  the  writer. 

Several  years  ago — say  a  dozen  or  more — ^I  wrote  a  sketch  for  Mr.  Bonner, 
in  relation  to  the  Yankee  in  London.  [Mr.  John  B.  Gough  often  tells  the 
story.]  I  should  like  to  reproduce  it  here,  *'  with  alterations  and  improve- 
ments ^^^  to  illustrate  our  present  condition  as  a  free  and  independefct  people. 

A  live  Yankee,  from  the  Green  Moimtains,  determined  to  see  the  world, 
and  not  to  be  buried  alive  in  the  shadows  of  his  native  State.  He  there- 
fore made  up  his  mind  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  see  the  great  commercial 
metropolis  of  England.  While  passing  through  one  of  the  principal  streets 
of  London,  he  was  attracted  by  some  prints  and  some  handsome  specimens 
of  writing  paper,  exposed  for  sale  at  a  shop  window. 
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Seeing  the  proprietor  of  the  shop  standing  at  the  door,  he  civilly  inquired 
what  he  did  with  "  them  nice  bits  of  paper?" 

Mr.  Bull  looked  at  him  with  a  stony  stare,  eyeing  him  from  his  feet  to 
his  head,  and  then  said,  with  a  sneer,  "  We  keep  them  nice  bits  of  paper 
to  tie  up  gape  seed  in.*' 

Now  Jonathan  had  a  good  head  in  his  bell-crowned  hat,  and  a  good 
heart  beating  under  his  coarse  coat ;  he  also  had  a  good  share  of  mother 
wit,  which  had  been  cultivated  in  a  good  common  school ;  and  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  be  even  with  the  ill-mannered  man,  who  had  given  an  im- 
pertinent answer  to  a  civil  question. 

"Oh,  ye  dew,  dew  ye,'*  said  the  Yankee,  turning  upon  his  heel  and 
walking  away.  He  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  he  saw  another  trader 
standing  at  a  door.  The  benevolent  and  intelligent  face  of  the  man  gave 
indications  of  a  good  heart  and  mind ;  so  the  Yankee  ventured  to  say, — 

"I  say,  mister,  can  yew  tell  me  what  that  feller  does  for  a  livin',  who 
stands  teeterin'  on  the  threshold  yonder — ^by  the  picter  and  paper  shop?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  gentleman  merchant;  "he  deals  in  paper;  and  he 
writes  letters  for  those  who  desire  his  service  in  that  way.  He  is  what  we 
call  ascribe." 

'*  Dew  tell !  I  guess  he's  a  pharisee,  tew.  Dew  you  think  he'd  rite  a 
letter  fur  me,  ef  I  pay  him  fur  it?" 

"  Certainly;  and  jump  at  the  chance." 

Jonathan  thnfet  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and  strode  back  to  the  paper 
store,  determined  to  pay  off  the  cockney  in  his  own  coin. 

"  Mister,"  said  he,  "  they  say  as  how  yew  ken  rite  letters  fur  folks  what 
can't  rite.     What  will  yew  tax  tew  rite  a  letter  to  my  sister  Sallie  ?" 

"  I  will  do  it  for  five  shillings,"  said  the  Englishman,  softening  his  tone. 

"  Wall,  will  yew  rite  just  what  I  tell  yew,  and  spell  the  words  rite,  as  we 
dew  in  Varmount?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  will ;  I  understand  my  business ;  I  know  what  I  am  about. ' ' 

"  Dew  tell !    Wall,,  I  reckon  yew  may  rite  a  few  lines  to  my  sister  Sallie  ?*  * 

The  ataanuensis  procured  pen  and  paper,  and  the  Yankee  dictated  ia 
the  following  manner : — 

"  *  Dear  sister  Sallie.'     Hev  yew  got  that  down  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  amanuensis,  gruffly. 

""Rived  in  London  last  week,'"  continued  Jonathan.  "Hev  yew 
got  that  down,  and  spelt  rite?" 

"Yes ;  eo  on  !"  exclaimed  the  Englishman,  evidently  uneasy. 

"  'Thoi^ht  I'd  go  into  the  country,  and  take  a  ride.'  Got  that  down 
rite;  spelt  rite,  and  puncted." 

"  Yes,  yes — go  on ;  don't  bother  me  so  1" 

"  That's  my  business — ^not  yourn.  Yew  are  paid  fiu:  riting  tew  my  sister 
Sallie.  'Wall,  the  old  mare  balked.'  Can  yew  spell  balked?  It  is  a 
'tamal  hard  word  tew  spell,  where  they  don't  speak  good  English.  Yew 
know,  don't  yew?" 
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**  To  be  sure  I  can  spell  it.*' 

"Wall,  dew,  then." 

** '  She  wouldn't  go ;  so  I  licked  her.*  " 

"What  next?*' 

"  '  I  licked  her  some  more.'  " 

"What  next?" 

"  '  I  kept  on  licking  her.'  " 

"What  next?" 

"  *  I  licked  her — licked  her — licked  her — Clicked  her — licked  her — licked 
her — Clicked  her — licked  her — licked  her.'  " 

"  What  do  you  want  to  say  it  so  many  times  for?" 

"None  of  yewr  business.  I  pay  yew  five  shillings  for  riting  tew  my 
sister  Sallie.  '  The  old  mare,  as  I  said  afore,  wouldn't  go ;  so  I  got  out  of 
the  wagon,  and  I  kicked  her — ^kicked  her — ^kicked  her — ^kicked  her — *  " 

"  Surely,  you  will  not  repeat  that  word  as  often  as  you  did  the  other?" 

"  That's  my  biz — '  kicked  her — kicked  her — ^kicked  her — ^kicked  her — . 
kicked  her — ^kicked  her — ^kicked  her — ^kicked  her ^kicked  her — '  " 

"This  paper,"  exclaimed  the  despairing  scribe,  "is  covered  all  over 
with  *  licked  her'  and  '  kicked  her  !'  " 

"Then  turn  over,  and  go  on  with  yewr  ritin*  to  my  sister  Sallie — 
*  licked  her — ^kicked  her — ^licked  her — ^kicked  her — Clicked  her — ^kicked  her 
— Clicked  her.  She  wouldn't  go ;  so  I  sharpened  the  end  of  the  whip-stalk 
with  my  jack-knife,  and  then  I  pricked  her — ^pricked  her — '  " 

"  For  mercy  sake,  don't  say  that  word  as  often  as  you  did  the  others?" 

"  That's  my  affair,  not  yewm.  Yew  jest  keep  on  ritin'  to  my  sister 
Sallie — '  pricked  her — ^kicked  her — licked  her — pricked  her — ^kicked  her — 
licked  her — pricked  her — ^kicked  her — licked  her — ^pricked  her — kicked  her 
— licked,  her — and  she  wouldn't  go,  the  old  crow-bait;  so  I  got  into  the 
buggy,  and  I — '  "  Here  the  Yankee  made  a  chirruping  noise  with  his 
tongue  and  lips  which  bade  defiance  to  orthography. 

"I  can't  spell  that,"  said  the  Englishman. 

"  Oh,  yew  can't  spell  that,  ha  !  Wall,  yew  needn't  rite  eny  more  fur  me, 
ef  yew  can't  spell  that,  neow." 

"  Not  a  word  to  close  with  ?" 

"Nary  word." 

"You  will  pay  me  for  what  I  have  written?" 

"Not  a  red." 

"Why  not?" 

"  'Case  3rew  didn't  rite  all  I  told  yew  tew  rite." 

"Well,  sir,  what  am  I  to  do  with  all  this  paper  I  have  spoiled?" 

^^  Keep  it  to  tie  up  gape  seed  in  /* ' 

We  say  to  Punch  and  the  London  Times,  and  to  all  the  tory  journals 
everywhere,  that  they  may  put  the  paper  devoted  to  ridicule  of  democratic 
institutions  to  the  same  use.  The  idea  of  liberty,  like  the  white  stone 
hewn  out  of  the  mountains,  will  fill  the  earth. 
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TWENTY-ONE. 

BY  E.  T.  BUSH. 

TWENTY-ONE.  Can  it  be  true?  It  seems  but  yesterday  that  we 
boys;  that  we  thought  as  children  think,  and  did  as  children  do;  that, 
free  from  all  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  life,  we  built  our  dams  of  . 
sticks  and  stones,  and  then  our  childish  castles  in  the  air,  of  what  material  | 
we  never  stopped  to  think :  that  in  our  comings  and  our  goings,  our  sleep-  ' 
ings  and  our  wakings,  we  were  ever  encompassed  and  shielded  by  a  mother's  | 
care;  while  our  code  of  morals  was  a  mother's  will,  and  our  court  of  justice  I 
was  a  mother's  knee. 

Now  we  are  men.  Men  1  Are  we  not  dreaming?  Can  it  be  that  a  pro- 
cess has  been  going  on,  almost  imperceptibly  to  us,  which  has  transformed 
us  from  guided  and  unthinking  childhood  into  active,  thinking,  planning, 
struggling,  hoping,  fearing  manhood;  and,  unobserved  by  us,  has  rolled 
upon  our  once  free  and  imburdened  shoulders,  all  the  toils  and  the  cares,  the 
jduties  and  the  responsibilities  of  active  life?  Though  hard  to  believe,  yet 
it  is  true.  We  do  not  dream.  Our  childhood's  happy  years  are  gone, — arc 
gone  forever.  We  look  around  us :  we  reflect :  we  comprehend  the  change. 
Our  bats  are  exchanged  for  the  plough  and  the  spade,  our  contests  at  ball  for 
the  battles  of  life. 

Yes,  our  relations  in  life  are  changed :  in  the  past  we  were  cared  for, 
protected  and  guided;  now  we  must  "paddle  our  own  canoe."     Our  past 
was  in  the  hands  of  others, — our  future  is  chiefly  in  our  own.     Though  our 
course  through  childhood  will  have  much  to  do  with  our  whole  after-lives, 
yet  the  great  formative  power  is  ours,  and  ours  alone.     The  whole  world 
now  lies  before  us ;  ten  thousand  paths  lie  open  wide,  inviting  us  to  enter. 
When,  in  our  childish  years,  we  looked  forward  to  these  paths,  then  to  be 
seen  but  in  the  dim,  distant  future,  many  of  them  appeared  to  our  untutored 
eyes  to  be  strewed  with  nothing  but  the  fairest  flowers.     But  on  nearer 
approach  we  discover  that  roses  and  thorns  are  inseparable ;  that  these  paths 
have  prickling  nettles  scattered  all  among  the  flowers;  that  not  one  of 
them  is  free  from  thorns, — not  one  strewed  uninterruptedly  with  flowers. 
And  we  know  that,  even  yet,  the  flowery  prospects  are  deceptive ;  that  there 
lurk,  still  hidden  among  the  leaves  and  blossoms,  a  thousand  thorns  which 
actual  contact  can  alone  reveal.     But  while  this  we  know,  we  know  also  that 
there  are  bright  scenes,  sweet  sounds,  and  fragrant  odors  reserved  exclu- 
sively for  those  who  dare  the  nettles  and  the  thorns.     Since  this,  too,  S& 
true,  let  us  not  shrink  from  entering  any  path  in  active  life  because  we  see 
ourselves  confronted  by  thorny  obstacles ;  but  let  us  remember  that  we 
cannot  pluck  the  flowers  if  we  cower  at  the  thorns,  and  that  our  contact 
with  the  latter  will  make  the  former  doubly  sweet.     Let  us  not  wait  and 
watch  for  some  by-path,  some  unfrequented  road,  that  may  lead  us  through 
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life,  by  leading  us  through  smiling  plains,  flowery  lawns,  and  fertile  valleys, 
without  presenting,  at  the  same  time,  marshes  to  be  waded,  jungles  to  be 
passed  through,  mountains  to  be  climbed,  and  torrents  to  be  crossed :  no 
such  path  has  ever  been  discovered ;  and  if  we  spend  our  lives  in  searching 
for  it,  we  will  be  pretty  sure  to  spend  them  for  naught,  and  to  die  without 
having  won  the  honors  of  discoverers,  even  such  as  those  accorded  to 
Columbus,  who  merely  discovered  a  place  in  which  others  might  seek  out 
the  various  and  varied  paths  of  life.  But  though  there  are  thousands  of 
cross-roads  and  minor  paths  by  which  men  go  through  life,  apparently  lead- 
ing in  different  directions,  let  us  not  forget  that  they  all  converge  into 
either  the  one  or  the  other  of  life's  two  grand  highways — of  right  or  of 
wrong,  of  honor  or  of  shame;  and  that,  strange  though  it  may  appear, 
almost  any  of  these  paths  will  lead  us  onward  in  whichever  of  the  two  we 
may  desire  to  travel.  Any  legitimate  calling  in  life,  no  matter  how  humble 
or  how  high,  may  be  so  shaped  as  to  lead  to  usefulness  and  honor,  or  so 
perverted  as  to  lead  to  shame.  For  it  is  not  the  calling  that  makes  the 
man  honorable ;  but  the  man  that  must  make  the  calling  such. 

Though  the  choice  of  a  calling  may,  and  does,  have  much  to  do  with 
success  or  failure  in  life,  in  more  senses  than  a  pecuniary  one,  yet  we  cannjq^     i,    '   V 
help  thinking  that  it  is  a  secondary  consideration ;  the  primary  one  beiii£    ^  ^    ^    , 
the  end  to  be  attained.     By  this,  we  would  not  convey  the  idea  that  \G^  ^  ^'^ 
makes  but  little  difference  whether  we  enter  a  profession  or  calling  foi/),     '^. 
which  we  are  fitted,  or  one  for  which  we  are  not;  one  to  which  Nature  has  \U      .,<  / 
adapted  our  talents,  or  one  to  which  she  has  not.     By  no  means;  this  is  of       ^  :. 
very  great  importance :  what  the  world  calls  success  in  life  depends,  in  a 
great  measure,  on  a  judicious  selection  of  pursuits.     Every  man  succeeds 
best,  and  is  most  effective  and  useful  in  that  pursuit,  to  which  he  is  best 
adapted.     Few  blunders,  greater  and  more  disastrous  to  usefulness  and 
happiness,  can  be  made,  than  for  him  who  was  bom  to  be  a  farmer  to  enter 
mercantile  life ;  or  for  him  who  was  bom  to  be  a  lawyer  to  enter  the  min- 
istry ;  and  thus  through  all  trades,  callings,  and  professions.     A  steamboat 
on  dry  land,  or  a  locomotive  in  mid-ocean,  would  not  contribute  much  to 
the  facilities  for  travel.     In  fact  it  is  a  principle  in  Nature,  that  the  utility 
of  every  thing  depends  very  much  on  its  adaptability  to  that  for  which  it 
is  tised ;  and  no  man  need  expect  that  he  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
But,  though  conscious  of  all  this,  we  hold*  that  there  is  still  a  paramotmt 
consideration ;  that  the  choice  of  pursuit,  though  of  incalculable  importance, 
is  yet  a  consideration  secondary  to  that  of  the  grand  object  of  life.     If  I 
have  important  business  necessitating  a  journey  to  a  distant  city,  business 
which  cannot  be  transacted  without  my  personal  attendance,  the  first  con- 
sideration is  not  Acnv  1  go  thither,  but  that  I  go;  and,  though  it  is  a  matter 
of  no  little  moment  that  I  select  the  best  mode  of  travel  and  the  best 
route,  with  a  view  to  my  own  safety,  convenience,  and  enjoyment  on  the 
way, — ^though,  even  the  accomplishment  of  my  object  may  secretly  depend 
on  this, — ^yet  it  should  be  a  consideration  secondary  to  that  of  the  end  in  view. 
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But,  lest  we  go  too  far  around  to  come  in  at  the  back  door,  let  us  come 
to  our  point  at  once.  We  hold  that  there  is  an  object  to  be  sought  in  Kfe, 
to  which  all  trades  and  all  professions — yea,  every  thing  that  man  esteeass 
of  interest  or  of  duty — should  be  but  subsidiaries;  an  object  whose  attain- 
ment every  man  should  make  his  chief  piupose  in  life, — ^we  mean  the  de- 
velopment of  the  man.  The  first  care  of  each  should  be  the  developmeot 
of  that  most  noble  of  all  created  beings,  that  being  made  to  stand  half-way 
between  the  mute  and  inanimate  creations  and  their  God — the  being  termed 
in  Nature's  catalogue,  a  man.  This  should  be  life's  central  object,  Tound 
which  all  others  should  revolve  as  planets  round  a  sun.  No  other  aim  so 
high  or  so  ennobling  as  that  which  seeks  to  make  the  most  of  Nature's 
master-work.  The  highest  attainment  vouchsafed  to  any  of  us,  and  that 
to  all,  is  this — to  be  a  man.  He  that  is  a  man,  is  more  than  a  mechanic, 
more  than  a  lawyer,  more  than  a  minister,  more  than  a  warrior,  more  thaa  \ 
a  statesman,  more  than  a  monarch;  though  he  may  be  any  of  these  in 
addition  to  being  a  man.  It  is  not  impracticable  that  a  man  should  move 
in  the  humblest  of  these  spheres ;  but  it  is  impossible,  utterly  impossible. 
that  simply  to  move  in  the  highest  of  them  should  make  the  man.  Personal 
worth,  not  personal  surroundings,  is  properly  the  first  consideration.  The 
hut  of  poverty,  adorned  by  the  real  worth  of  its  inmates,  is  more  lovely 
in  the  sight  of  heaven  than  the  stately  mansion  of  affluence,  adorned  by 
the  costliest  of  architectural  devices,  if  something  better  be  not  fooiKi 
within ;  and  the  man^  though  clad  in  fustian,  is  more  beautiful  than  the 
mere  monarch,  though  in  purple  and  fine  linen. 
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WE  unite  heartily  with  a  writer  in  the  Hearth  and  Home  in  urging 
the  following  upon  the  attention  of  all  young  men  : — 

"  One  great  difficulty  with  all  young  men  is  that  they  are  impatient,  and 
want  somebody  to  lift  them  into  a  high  position  at  once ;  for  they  are  not 
aware  that  this,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  would  prove  to  be  a  serious  cala- 
mity. It  is  only  those  who  climb  the  ladder  that  know  the  strength  of 
every  roimd,  A  rapid  ascent  is  often  followed  by  a  similar  descent ;  and 
as  knowledge  can  only  be  obtained  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  it  is  better 
to  be  content  with  things  as  they  are  than  fret  at  circumstances. 

**  We  would  call  the  attention  of  every  young  man  to  one  significant 
fact,  and  that  is,  ninety-nine  in  every  hundred  of  our  successfiil  men  began 
at  the  very  bottom  of  the  ladder.  No  matter  where  you  look  in  science, 
politics,  literature,  or  agriculture,  the  great  men  of  this  nation  have  gained 
their  present  position  by  their  own  personal  industry.  Poverty,  therefore, 
to  a  young  man,  is  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  success ;  for  in  his  strife  to 
supply  the  immediate  demands  of  nature,  he  gains  strength  of  both  body 
and  mind,  until  his  own  power  is  a  marvel  even  to  himself." 
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THE  ECONOMY  OF  THOUGHT. 

BY  B.  W.  LACY. 

THOUGHTS  have  texture  like  woven  fabrics ;  and  the  bmin-shuttle  is 
ceaselessly  busy  weaving  them  from  threads  of  various  shades  and  sizes. 
Some  thoughts,  however,  are  more  like  the  fleecy  clouds.  Filmy  and 
attenuated,  they  seem  to  float  in  the  atmosphere  around  us  and  to  ehxle  our 
mental  grasp.  Like  those  pictures  we  see  with  closed  eyes,  infinite  in 
variety  and  unequaled  in  hue,  yet  which  appear  in  such  quick  succession 
that  we  can  neither  paint  nor  describe  them,  so  to  each  mind  j^hantasmal 
images  come  and  go,  leaving  no  trace  behind. 

Perhaps  we  attach  too  much  importance  to  such  thoughts ;  and  that  could 
we  analyze  them,  they  would  prove  but  airy  phantoms.  Yet  it  does  seem 
that  conception  often  surpasses  speech,  and  that  words  are  too  gross  to 
express  the  more  delicate  shades  of  thought.  Certain  am  I,  that  no  one 
who  writes  feels  that  his  pen  does  him  full  justice.  "Oh,  that  I  could 
write  as  I  can  think!"  is  the  frequent  exclamation.  Yet  we  should  not 
encourage  this  feeling.  Those  who  accustom  themselves  to  fragmentary, 
rambling  modes  of  thought  will  scarcely  be  capable  of  pursuing  a  consecu- 
tive course  of  reasoning  to  a  logical  result.  We  should  never  accept  partial 
payments  from  our  own  minds.  When  they  present  us  with  half-formed 
thoughts,  we  should  command  them  back  to  their  laboratories  to  complete 
their  work. 

But  I  have  likened  thoughts  to  woven  fabrics ;  and  such  fabrics,  though 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  are  useless  unless  they  are,  as  in  popular  phrase  we  say, 
*'made  up."  So  isolated  ideas  should,  by  appropriate  expansion  and 
combination,  be  rendered  fit  for  practical  use. 

Sufficient  value  is  not  attached  to  thought.  Its  material  products  we  wor- 
ship; for  they  are  tangible,  and  appeal  to  the  senses.  But  its  secret  and 
silent  power  both  on  individuals  and  communities  is  -scarcely  paid  a  passing 
tribute  of  praise.  The  steam-engine,  the  telegraph,  and  otTier  countless  pro- 
ducts of  inventive  skill,  elicit  our  highest  eulogies.  But  we  regard  these 
miracles  of  mind  as  struck  out  at  a  single  heat — as  the  sole  products  of  those 
who  first  invented  them.  We  forget  the  tributary  streams  of  thought  which, 
flowing  on  firom  age  to  age,  silently  and  almost  unseen,  swell  into  the  grand 
civilizing  current  which  sets  in  motion  all  the  machinery  of  the  world.  We 
forget  that  the  weaker  mind  stimulates  the  stronger,  and  that  the  garnered 
products  of  one  age  become  the  legacies  of  the  next.  We  despise  small 
things,  forgetting  that  the  **  rocks  and  eternal  hills"  are  formed  by  small 
accretions. 

No  one  can  estimate  the  possible  value  of  a  thought.  Though  its  imme- 
diate effect  be  small,  its  remote  consequences  may  be  immense.     The  ball 
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of  snow  we  hold  in  the  hand,  by  a  few  revolutions  is  increased  a  thousand- 
fold. So  an  idea,  small  in  itself,  may  become  the  nucleus  of  a  p>ower  to 
build  or  demolish  empires. 

These  reflections  should  teach  us  properly  to  economize  thought.  I  know 
there  are  those  who  deem  no  thought  which  is  not  great,  worthy  of  being 
preserved :  who  think  that  those  who  cannot  write  like  Bacon  or  Shaks* 
peare,  should  not  write  at  all :  who  frown  disdainfully  on  humble  edito- 
rials written  by  humble  editors  of  humble  papers :  who  regard  as  egotistic 
folly  in  those  not  specially  gifted  the  attempt  to  make  the  most  of  those 
powers  God  has  given  them.  They  would  blot  the  stars  from  the  heavens 
because  their  confluent  light  is  not  equal  to  the  stm's.  We  should  blame 
no  man  for  trying  to  do,  but  only  for  not  trying  to  do  his  best. 

Most  nf^n  waste  their  best  thoughts.  When  in  silent  communion  witk 
natiu-e,  or  when  in  the  busy  throng  our  faculties  are  stimulated  into  activity 
by  the  diversified  phases  of  human  character,  ideas  are  generated  with  a 
rapidity  which  sets  the  mind  in  a  whirl.  We  then  wonder  at  the  prolific 
fountain  which  sends  its  currents  boiling  and  bubbling  through  the  soul. 
We  think  we  will  remember  those  thoughts;  and  so  we  put  off  the  task  of 
writing  them  down.  But  the  inspiration  gone,  and  all  its  creations  have 
vanished  with  it.  As  to  try  to  recall  them,  we  might  as  well  attempt  to 
imprison  a  ray  of  light. 


THE  PLOVEIL 

BY  CHARLES  C.  ABBOTT,  M.D. 

WHITHER?  blithesome,  restless  plover ; 
Over  the  mountains,  over  the  dales, 
"Twitter,  twit,  twitter,"  skimming  the  swales. 
In  the  mud  dipping ;  hunting  you? 
A  mate  you  fear  may  not  be  true ; — 
What  is  it  thou  would*st  fain  discover. 
Blithesome,  restless,  wandering  plover? 

Never  disappointed,  plover? 

And  has  thy  heart  felt  sick  never. 

When  foiled  in  some  firm  endeavor  ? 

Tell  me  how  it  is,  this  gladness. 

Never  yet  has  turned  to  madness, 
As  o'er  hill  and  dale  you  hover. 
Gay,  light-hearted,  restless  plover? 
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Hast  thou  no  word  to  give  me,  plover  ? 
The  same  forever,  thy  low  ditty, 
.  Seems  sweet  murmurings  of  pity, 
For  the  poor  weak-hearted  mortal. 
Trembling,  clinging  to  life*s  portal. 

Gentle  bird  !  I  pray  uncover 

The  secret  of  thy  courage,  plover  ! 

Thou, dost  cheer  me  daily,  plover  ! 

For. thou' rt  ever  onward  moving, 

And  my  laggard  steps  reproving ; 

But.  how,  tell  me,  so  light-hearted, 

.When  from  every  fellow  parted  ; 
Hast  no  home  ? .  Ne'er  yet  a  lover  ? 
Ever  twittering,  gleesome  plover ! 

•  No  answer  then  you'll  give  me,  plover? 
Well,  your  actions  tell  me  something ; 
Here  am  I,  a  poor  lone  numb  thing, 
Chilled  at  night  and  chilled  at  morning. 
While  you're  the  biting  north  winds  scorning; 

Disdaining  all  the  past,  you  hover 

On  the  future's  verge,  gay  plover ! 

Trustipg  all's  well,  hopeful  plover ! 

Would  my  young  friends  all  could  see  you ; 

Would  that  some  of  them  could  be  yoi ; 

Brave  hearts  in  all,  then  mountains  high 

Would  be  scanned  with  scornful  eye. 
As  one  and  all  sought  to  discover 
The  secret  of  thy  courage,  plover. 
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A  WORD  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

A  SPECIAL  appeal  is  made  to  the  people  of  New  Jersey  to  give  their 
only  representative  in  the  field  of  magazine  literature  hearty  and 
practical  support.  She  needs  a  magazine  that  shall  do  her  credit  abroad 
and  fitly  represent  her  at  home.  Eminent  in  literatture,  learning,  and  law ; 
the  mother  of  statesmen,  and  the  theatre  of  important  historic  events ; 
rapidly  advancing  in  material  prosperity  and  high  culture,  let  her  foster,  as 
it  deserves,  a  publication  through  which  expression  may  be  given  to  the 
thoughts  of  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  at  home  and  from  abroad. 
We  have  arranged  with  several  of  her  writers,  eminently  known,  to  contri- 
bute articles  of  great  interest  and  value,  especially  to  every  citizen  of  the  State, 
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WORLD  WORTHIES.— No.  IV. 

BY   ERNEST    KING. 

JOHN  MILTON. 

CLUSTERING  round  this  name  are  associations  of  a  literary  character 
« that  cannot  be  hurriedly  passed  by.  John  Milton^  the  immortal  epk 
poet,  and,  perhaps,  the  greatest  prose  writer  that  ever  lived,  was  of  com- 
paratively humble  parentage.  He  was  bom  in  Bread  Street,  London,  is 
1608 ;  and  his  father  was  a  scrivener.  He  was  the  descendant  of  a  fumlj 
in  Oxfordshire,  distinguished  for  its  attachment  to  Roman  Catholicism. 
Milton  became  satisfied  that  Popery  was  unworthy  of  his  adhesion,  forsook 
it,  and  became  an  unflinching  advocate  of  Protestantism. 

John  Milton  was  a  person  of  singular  beauty.  He  had  large  lustrous 
eyes  and  long  flowing  hair,  and  is  not  inaptly  called,  **  sweet  John,  the 
poet.** 

When  a  boy  he  attended  St.  Paul's  school,  and  exhibited  considerate 
signs  of  genius.  Not  contenting  himself  with  the  studies  of  the  school, 
—which,  to  most  boys,  were  more  than  enough, — he  prosecuted  his  studies 
at  home  till  late  at  night,  after  his  family  had  retired  to  rest,  endeavor- 
ing to  make  himself  master  of  several  languages.  When  but  sixteen  yean 
old,  he  was  entered  a  student  at  Christ  College,  Cambridge,  and  took  a 
position  that  secured  him  the  degree  of  M.  A.  While  at  college  he  exer- 
cised his  poetic  powers  by  composing  a  version  of  the  Psalms,  whid 
differ  as  little  as  possible  from  the  phraseography  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
which  exhibited  much  genius.  Milton  spent  eight  years  of  his  life  at  col- 
lege, and  then  returned  to  his  family,  who  had  left  London  and  gone  to 
reside  at  the  village  of  Horton,  in  Bucks.  While  there,  Milton  produced 
his  beautiful  pastoral  poem  of  Comus,  which  took  much  of  its  form  from 
the  splendid  scenery  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  In  this  age  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  produce  a  passage  from  that  remarkable  poem,  on  chastity:— 

"  So  dear  to  Heaven  is  saintly  Chastity, 
That  when  a  soul  is  found  sincerely  so, 
A  thousand  livried  angels  lacquey  her, 
Driving  far  off  each  thing  of  sin  and  guilt; 
And  in  clear  dream  and  solemn  vision, 
Tell  her  of  things  that  no  gross  ear  can  hear ; 
Till  oft  converee  with  heavenly  habitants, 
Begin  to  cast  a  beam  on  th'  outward  shape, 
The  unpolluted  temple  of  the  mind. 
And  turns  it  by  degrees  to  the  soul's  essence, 
Till  all  be  made  immortal." 

After  his  residence  at  Horton,  he  rambled  over  Europe,  starting  after  th^ 
death  of  his  mother ;  and  was  well  received  wherever  he  went,  on  account 
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©f  his  great  learning.  While  at  Naples,  he  heard  the  distant  echo  of  civil 
strife  and  revolution  which  succeeded  in  behalf  of  liberty.  Like  a  brave 
man,  as  he  was,  he  returned  to  England  to  aid  its  progress,  and  took  part 
as  writer  during  the  stormy  times  that  preceded  and  followed  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

John  Milton  first  married  Miss  Power,  maintaining  himself  by  taking  in 
a  few  pupils,  one  of  whom  we  should  not  like  to  have  been.  As  a  school-^ 
master,  Milton  ranged  the  compass  of  education  to  be  imparted  as  if  a  mai^ 
had  to  live  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years.  His  course  of  training; 
included  instruction  in  agriculture,  science,  accomplishments,  military 
tactics,  fencing,  and  wrestling ;  and,  besides  this,  a  thorough  groimding  in» 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  John  Milton's  first  prose  work  was  one 
on  the  Reformation,  which  contained  some  of  the  grandest  passages  to  be 
found  in  the  English  language.  His  style  is  lofty  and  vigorous,  and  fre- 
quently adorned  with  glowing  imagery.  He  was  aware  that  he  wrote  well : 
he  wrote  for  immortality.  He  says  of  himself, — **  For  which  cause,  and 
not  only  for  that  I  knew  it  would  be  hard  to  arrive  at  the  second  rank 
among  the  Latins,  I  applied  myself  to  that  resolution  which  Ariosto  fol- 
lowed against  the  persuasions  of  Bembo,  to  fix  all  the  industry  and  art  I 
could  unite  to  the  adorning  of  my  native  tongue;  not  to  make  verbal 
curiosities  the  end, — ^that  were  a  toilsome  vanity, — but  to  be  an  interpreter 
and  rflater  of  the  best  and  safest  things  among  mine  own  citizens  through- 
out this  Island  in  the  mother  dialect.  That  what  the  greatest  and  choicest 
wits  of  Athens,  Rome,  or  modem  Italy,  and  those  Hebrews  of  old  did  for 
their  country,  I,  in  my  proportion, — with  this,  over  and  above,  of  being  a 
Christian, — might  do  for  mine;  not  caring  to  be  once  named  abroad;, 
though,  perhaps,  I  could  attain  to  that,  but  content  with  these  British 
Islands  as  my  world,  whose  fortune  hath  hitherto  been  that  if  the  Athenians,, 
as  some  say,  made  their  small  deeds  great  and  renowned  by  their  elegant 
writers,  England  hath  had  her  noble  achievements  made  small  by  the  un- 
skillful handling  of  monks  and  mechanics." 

Milton's  next  political  works  were  upon  "Prelatical  Episcopacy,"  and 
**The  Reason  of  Church  Government  used  against  Prelacy;"  which  pro- 
ductions brought  him  into  controversy  with  Bishop  Hall,  which  is  said  by 
some  authorities  to  have  been  bad  for  the  bishop. 

Genius  as  Milton  was,  he  had  his  domestic  troubles,  which  began  by  his 
wife  returning  home  to  her  family,  and  refusing  to  live  again  with  the  great 
writer.  Milton,  accordingly,  repudiated  her;  and,  in  1644-45,  publishedl 
four  treatises  in  justification  of  his  conduct,  and  in  favor  of  a  law  of  di- 
vorce. Milton  is  not  the  only  great  man  in  the  religious  world  whose 
wife  deserted  him.  John  Wesley's  wife  also  forsook  him,  and  would  not 
return.  John  Wesley's  diary  shows  how  philosophically  he  took  the  deser- 
tion of  his  wife.  He  wrote : — "  I  did  not  ask  her  to  go ;  and  I  shall  not  re- 
fuse her  to  come  back."  Milton  was  married  three  times;  and  his  conjugal 
relations  with  two  wives  have  been  severely  criticised.     By  his  last  wife  he 
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Had  some  daughters,  who  were  his  scribes  and  attendants  in  his  blindness, 
'tHien  he  produced  his  great  poem>  "  Paradise  Lost." 

When  the  tide  of  revolution  had  swept  over  the  land,  and  the  Puritans 
were  successful,  Milton  became  Foreign  Secretary  under  Cromwell.  After 
the  beheading  of  Charles  the  First,  Milton  produced  a  book,  which  made  a 
great  impression,  called  "  The  Royal  Image,"  which  was  succeeded  by  his 
masterly  effort,  '**A  Defence  of  the  People  of  England,"  the  feme  of  idiicli 
reached  eve^y  foreign  court,  and  won  him  great  honors. 

When  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  took  place,  Milton  retired  into  ob- 
scurity, shielded  by  a  man  whom  he  had  aided.  His  eyesight  had  been 
fkililig  many  years,  and  the  production  of  his  **  Defence  of  the  People/' 
left  him  in  total  blindness. 

ITie  great  tiobk,  "  Paradise  Lost,"  was  sold  to  a  bookseller  for  ^25,  with 
a  proviso  as  to  future  profits,  that  Milton  did  not  live  to  enjoy.  He  has 
been  charged  with  writing  *^  Paradise  Lost"  to  save  his  head;  but  that  is 
liot,  ire  think,  a  correct  version ;  for  the  age  that  could  enjoy  Hudibras, 
written  by  'Sa!m  Butler,  and  the  monarch  who  could  spend  his  time  in 
chasing  butterflies  while  the  people  were  starving,  were  not  likely  to  place 
ttiuch  importance  in  any  lofty  conceptions  of  a  world  they  were  not  likdy 
to  have  future  acquaintance  with. 

John  i^iltonlfras  the  apostle  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  His  plea  for 
unlicensed  printing  is  a  grand  production,  for  which  he  shoidd%veriast- 
itigly  etnjoy  the  thanks  of  men  of  letters. 

Of  Milton's  Hymn  to  the  Nativity,  it  has  often  been  said  that  one  ferse 
is  sufficient  to  win  a  man  immortality  as  a  writer.  We  quote  one  as  a 
sample : — 

"  It  was  the  winter  wild, 

While  the  Heaven-bom  child 
All  meanly  wrapped  in  the  rude  manger  lies ; 

Nature  in  awe  to  Him 

Had  doffed  her  gaudy  trim, 
With  her  great  Master  so  to  sjrmpathize ; 

It  was  no  season  then  for  her 
To  wanton  with  the  Sun,  her  lusty  paramour." 

The  second  venture  of  Milton  in  married  life  was  a  sad  one.  His  wife 
died  in  fifteen  months  after  the  marriage,  and,  in  honor  of  that  woman,  he 
X>enned  one  of  his  simple  but  beautiful  sonnets: — 

""Methought  I  saw  my  late  espoused  saint 

Brought  to  me,  like  Alcestis,  from  the  gp^ve,  , 
Whom  Jove*s  great  son  to  her  glad  husband  gave, 
Rescued  from  death  by  force,  though  pale  and  faint, — 
Mine,  as  whom  wash'd  from  spot  of  childbed  taint, 
Purification  in  the  old  law  did  save ; 
And  such,  as  yet,  I  once  more  trust  to  have 
Full  sight  of  her  in  Heaven  without  restraint — 
Came  vested  all  in  white,  pure  as  her  mind : 
Her  fj^ce  was  veiled,  yet  to  my  fancied  sight. 
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Love,  goodness,  sweetness,  in  her  person  shin'd 

So  clear  as  in  no  face  with  more  delight; 
But,  oh  1  as  to  embrace  me  she  inclined, 

I  wak'd,  she  fled,  and  day  brought  back  my  night." 

> 

It  would  take  great  space  to  enter  into  analytical  disquisitions  on  Mil- 
ton's works — of  which  there  have  not  been  even  brief  mention.  Amongst 
the  leading  interpretations  of  nature,  Shakespeare  is  pre-eminent.  Glancing 
from  earth  to  heaven  and  from  heaven  to  earth,  nothing  escapes  the  great 
poet's  eye — from  the  ''crimson  drops  i*  th'  bottom  of  a  cowslip"  to  **the 
overhanging  firmament.*'  Milton's  descriptions  are  rich,  elaborate,  and 
finished;  Shakespeare's  are  spontaneous.  Milton  leaves  his  own  grand; 
impress  on  everything  he  touches;  Shakespeare's  touch  is  that  of  universal 
humanity.  Milton  is  the  Sabbath  only ;  Shakespeare,  all  the  days  of  the 
week.  The  one  is  the  noblest  of  rivers ;  the  other,  the  all-encircling  and 
limitless  ocean.  In  Shakespeare,  there  is  the  infinitude  of  nature  herself. 
The  one  is  the  greatest  dramatic,  and  the  other  the  first  epic,  poet  the 
world  ever  produced. 

We  hold  that  if  Milton  had  only  penned  the  line,  so  truthful  of  many 
rebellious  men  and  women  in  the  world, — 

"  Better  to  rule  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaycn/* 

he  would  have  lived  as  a  smart  man ;  but  when  we  add  the  long  list  of 
works,  we  feel  that  he  is  of  no  class  of  poets ;  '*  his  soul  was  like  a  star  and. 
dwelt  apart." 

Milton  found  iil  the  close  of  his  life,  in  his  blindness^  that  which  he  had 
shadowed  in  II  Penseroso : — 

**  And  may  at  last  my  weary  age 
Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage, — 
The  hairy  gown  and  mossy  cell. 
Where  I  may  sit  and  rightly  spell 
Of  every  star  that  heaven  doth  shew. 
And  every  herb  that  sips  the  dew. 
Till  old  Experience  do  attain 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain. 
These  pleasures,  Melancholy,  give. 
And  I  with  thee  will  choose  to  live." 

Milton  died  on  the  8th  of  November,  1674.  Poverty,  in  her  most 
dreaded  forms,  never  entered  his  dwelling.  And  over  his  grave  we  oft 
have  thought  might  well  be  said, — 

"  See  there  his  tenement, 
"Whom,  well  inspired,  the  oracle  pronounced 
Wisest  of  men ;  from  whose  mouth  issued  forth 
Mellifluous  streams  that  watered  all  the  school^ 
Of  academies,  old  and  new." 
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NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL  MECHANISM. 

BY  JAMES  B.  COLEMAN,  M.  D. 

IT  must  again  be  repeated,  that  nature  in  every  case  varies  the  construc- 
tion of  the  animal  to  suit  its  magnitude,  and  this  when  the  same  results, 
apparently,  are  to  be  achieved,  whether  in  swimming,  creeping,  running, 
leaping,  or  flying.  This  is  certainly  necessary  in  media  common  to  all. 
Through  the  air  of  the  same  resisting  density,  the  initial  velocity  of  the 
spring  of  a  flea  must  be  greater  than  that  of  a  kangaroo,  for  he  jumps  farther, 
in  proportion  to  his  size ;  and  being  of  but  small  weight,  compared  with  his 
surface,  more  rapidity  of  action  is  required  to  drive  him  through  the  air. 
His  flat,  thin  body,  and  long  legs,  with  their  sharp  flexures  and  strong 
muscles,  show  a  construction  suited  to  his  wants ;  while  the  kangaroo,  with 
more  weight,  presents  a  roimd,  full  body,  and  less  extended  limbs,  adapt- 
ing the  animal  to  a  leap  regardless  of  the  obstruction  of  the  air,  but  care- 
fully guarding  against  injury  to  its  bulk  in  starting  and  alighting.  In  the 
first  example,  initial  velocity  and  shape  overcome  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
a  small  body, — the  resistance  of  the  air ;  while  in  the  second,  construction 
has  guarded  against  inertia  and  momentum,  properties  of  matter  which  dis- 
turb the  movements  of  large  masses. 

The  air,  unstable  alike  to  the  condor  and  the  sparrow,  suggests  diflferent 
constructions  in  birds  of  different  magnitudes.  The  smaller  birds  of  rapid 
and  well-sustained  flights  have  less  area  of  wing,  and  less  pectoral  muscle, 
and  more  fat  than  larger  birds  of  corresponding  qualities.  Falcons,  \nil- 
tures,  and  gulls  of  such  species  as  are  almost  constantly  upon  the  wing,  and 
at  times  exhibit  extreme  velocity,  have  small  bodies,  compared  with  smaller 
varieties  with  corresponding  habits,  their  flying  apparatus  being  extended 
beyond  a  proportionate  scale. 

In  natural  arrangements,  we  find  invariably  not  only  the  laws  of 
motion  strictly  observed,  but  the  material  of  which  the  structure  is  com- 
}  posed  of  the  best  kind  for  the  intended  results.  Whilst  we  have  to  resort 
"■  to  inorganic  matter,  and  if  organized,  such  as  has  lost  its  vitality,  for  the 
material  of  our  machines,  the  animal  contrivances  are  made  up  of  parts 
light,  strong,  and  frequently  elastic,  and  possessing  these  qualities  to  a 
degree  that  nothing  but  the  living  tissues  can  equal.  Instead  of  a  frame- 
work of  wood  or  metal,  we  have  in  them  hard  earthy  matter  arranged  in 
^bres,  and  lamina  filled  in  and  united  by  albuminous  tissues,  and  tipped 
at  the  joining  ends  of  the^  bones  with  cartilage,  which  makes  them  hard, 
tough,  and  capable  of  receiving  shocks,  in  the  direction  they  usually  come, 
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•without  injury  to  the  bones.  Instead  of  wires,  chains,  and  ropes  to  com- 
municate force  from  one  part  to  another,  animals  have  the  unequalled 
tendons, — strong,  flexible,  smooth,  and  enduring.  At  all  points  of 
motion,  where  friction  would  abrade  every  material  used  in  artificial  ma- 
chinery, unless  rollers  and  lubricators  were  more  freely  resorted  to,  than 
would  be  consistent  with  the  economy  of  space  and  facility  of  application) 
which  is  ever  observed  in  animals,  we  have  surfaces  smooth  by  natural' 
arrangement,  and  moist  by  their  own  secretion,  so  that  friction  is  dimin- 
ished to  the  least  possible  degree.  The  engines  by  which  aU  the  move- 
ments of  the  body  are  affected  are  some  hundreds  of  muscles,  conveniently 
fastened  to  their  beds  through  the  wonderful  construction,  so  that  each,  by 
its  directed  insertion,  or  connecting  tendon,  accomplishes  the  one  act  for 
which  it  has  been  designed.  There  is  no  complicated  gearing,  nor  line  of 
shafting,  with  its  pulleys,  belts,  cranks,  cams,  and  connecting  rods,  run- 
ning through  the  entire  animal,  moved  by  one  cumbrous  engine  assigned 
to  its  use.  But  each  muscle,  an  engine  by  itself,  receiving  its  power 
through  a  light  threadlike  flexible  nerve,  is  set  in  motion,  and  stopped 
with  the  quickness  of  a  flash,  as  it  performs  its  appropriate  task.  Strength, 
compactness,  the  most  of  power,  and  the  least  of  friction,  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  application  of  power  are  illustrated  in  these  arrangements,  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  suggest  important  hints  in  the  construction  of  many 
of  our  mechanical  arrangements. 

In  framing  and  bracing,  there  is  jiot  a  bone  in  the  animal  body  that 
does  not  show  in  what  direction  the  lines  of  resistance  to  forces  ought  to 
run.  They  are  organized  under  the  experience  of  necessity ;  for  ossification 
is  most  solid  and  resisting  where  pressure  is  exerted,  and  the  arrangement 
endeavors  to  meet  the  required  resistance.  There  is  no  more  bone  than  is 
necessary  for  this  purpose.  It  is  not  deposited  (in  a  state  of  health)  where 
it  is  not  wanted.  There  are  no  useless  bones.  Where  a  bone  is  balanced 
"by  muscles  so  that  it  is  a  point  between  two  contending  forces,  without 
having,  at  any  time,  to  stand  the  full  power  of  one  set,  without  being  sup- 
ported by  the  others,  it  is  exceedingly  small  in  comparison  with  the  crush- 
ing forces  that  are  exhibited  through  their  agency.  For  instance,  the  long 
slender  thigh  bones,  curved  and  out  of  line,  apparently,  with  the  centre  of 
the  body,  not  capable  of  bending,  and  practically  incompressible,  will 
stand  the  weight  of  a  heavy  man, — supporting,  as  we  see  among  gymnasts, 
a  pyramid  of  other  men  on  his  shoulders.  Here  we  have  an  immense 
vibrating  weight,  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  support,  calculated  to  crush 
down  bones  of  their  size  and  shape  if  they  were  not  supported  and  pro- 
tected by  braces,  constantly  tightening  and  relaxing,  to  suit  the  require- 
ments of  the  case.  We  find  these  muscular  braces  around  the  limb.  There 
is  one  planted  at  each  point  where  its  power  can  be  spent  to  advantage  in 
giving  the  bones  their  strength,  and  the  limbs  their  wonderful  properties. 

If  the  lines  of  ossification  in  the  principal  bones  of  the  animal  frame 
were  studied  and  imitated  by  artisans,  framework  would  be  much  lighter 
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^nd  stronger.  There  would  be  less  material  in  houses,  bridges,  and  ships. 
Carriages,  mills,  and  steam-engines  would  be  improved  if  their  buikieis 
were  to  imitate  the  economy  of  nature  more  closely. 

In  many  of  our  rolling-mills,  the  plan  of  direct  application  of  a  steaai- 
engine  to  a  specific  work,  without  expending  its  power  through  a  rocmd 
of  interminable  gearings,  has  proved  very  satisfactory.  The  connectii^ 
rod  of  an  engine  is  attached  to  a  fly-wheel  crank,  the  shaft  of  which  is  con- 
tinuous with  a  train  of  rolls.  Here  nothing  is  lost  in  power,  through  the 
intervention  of  cog-gearing,  to  alter  speed,  or  change  direction  of  motioB. 
Other  engines  are  used  for  other  purposes,  by  the  same  direct  application, 
as  far  as  possible ;  thus  imitating  that  important  arrangement  of  the  mns- 
etilar  system  for  the  direct  application  of  force  to  the  resistance  to  be  over- 
come. Many  smaller  engines  in  these  establishments,  each  engine  devoted 
to  its  specific  work,  are  found  more  manageable  and  economical  than  one 
large  enough  to  drive  the  entire  machinery,  hampered  with  the  varices 
gearings  necessary  to  give  direction  and  effectiveness  to  its  power. 
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CONTRACTS.— No.  IV. 

BY  JUDGE  REED. 

EVERY  person  is  presumed  to  be  competent  to  make  a  contract  until 
the  contrary  appears. 

But,  as  we  have  already  shown  that  there  must  be  an  assent  or  agree- 
ment to  make  a  contract,  therefore,  when  such  assent  is  impossible,  on 
account  of  immaturity  or  incapacity  of  mind,  there  can  be  no  perfect 
contract. 

On  this  ground  rests  the  disability  of  infants. 

All  persons  are  infants  in  the  common  law  who  are  under  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years. 

This  is  true  both  o£  males  and  females  in  New  Jersey,  and  in  all  other 
States  unless  changed  by  statute.  A  female  can  enter  into  a  contract  of 
marriage,  without  her  parents*  consent,  when  eighteen  years  old ;  for,  at 
that  age,  she  is  emancipated  from  her  parents'  control ;  but  she  is  an  infant 
for  all  other  purposes. 

A  person  is  of  full  age  on  the  day  before  his  twenty-first  birth-day. 
The  law  does  not  recognize  portions  of  a  day ;  and  the  year  is  considered 
as  ending  as  soon  as  the  last  day  begins  to  run. 

The  old  lawyers  often  spoke  of  a  year  and  a  day  when  they  wished  to 
make  a  term  for  the  whole  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days. 
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The  rule  is,  that  infants*  contracts  are  voidable,  and  not  absolutely  void. 
No  party  to  a  contract,  to  which  an  infant  is  a  party,  can  take  advantage 
of  his  incompetency  except  the  infant  himself. 

If  A,  who  is  a  competent  party  to  make  a  contract,  enters  into  an  agree- 
ment with  B,  who  is  an  infant,  B,  if  sued,  can  set  up  his  infancy  as  a 
defence  to  the  action.  If  the  infant -sues  A,  however,  A  cannot  avoid  the 
contract  on  account  of  the  infancy  of  B. 

The  infant  has  the  right  to  avoid  his  contract  at  any  time  before  he  is 
of  age,  or  a  reasonable  time  thereafter. 

There  is  an  exception,  however,  as  to  contracts  made  by  the  infant  for 
articles  which  are  necessary  for  his  or  her  subsistence  and  comfort,  when- 
ever the  parent  or  guardian  of  such  infant  refuses  to  supply  them. 

The  party  dealing  with  a  person  under  age  should,  before  furnishing 
necessaries,  ascertain  if  the  parents  or  guardian  refuses  to  supply  them. 
Then  he  must  be  sure  that  the  articles  supplied  are  really  necessary.  This 
will  depend  upon  the  social  position  and  wealth  of  the  parties.  A  father 
m  humble  circumstances  would  not  be  required  to  furnish  his  children  with 
clothes,  and  food,  and  lodgings  as  nice  and  sumptuous  as  a  wealthy  parent. 
Therefore,  the  tradesman  who  allows  an  infant  to  have  goods,  expecting  to 
be  paid  for  them  by  the  parent  or  guardian,  must  be  discreet,  and  keep 
within  the  limits  of  necessary  articles. 

He  must  also  remember  that  there  is  a  difference  where  an  infant  has  a 
guardian  instead  of  a  parent.  A  guardian  cannot  be  sued ;  but  the  party 
furnishing  the  necessary  articles  must  wait  until  the  child  arrives  at  age, 
and  then  sue  him. 

The  parent  can  be  sued  at  any  time  after  the  furnishing  of  the  articles. 

An  infant  cannot  borrow  money  so  that  the  lender  can  sue  for  it ;  nor 
can  he  give  a  promissory  note  so  that  the  holder  can  sue ;  although  the 
borrowed  money  was  spent,  or  the  note  given  for  necessaries. 
•  The  courts  will  not  allow  an  infant  to  pay  what  he  pleases  for  necessa- 
saries,  but  only  the  actual  value  of  them  as  proven. 

A  married  woman  is  not  competent  to  make  contracts. 

She  and  her  husband  are,  in  law,  considered  a  unit. 

Formerly,  the  wife  had,  in  law,  no  separate  existence,  except  to  punish 
the  husband  for  a  personal  injury,  as  for  an  assault. 

All  the  woman's  property,  upon  her  marriage,  became  her  husband's, 
and  liable  for  all  his  obligations. 

The  statutes  of  nearly  all  the  States  have  modified  the  rigor  of  the  old 
law. 

The  woman  holds  her  property  now  without  liability  for  her  husband's 
debts ;  but  still  she  has  no  right  to  dispose  of  the  same  without  her  hus- 
band's consent. 

In  regard  to  necessaries,  the  law  places  the  married  woman  in  the  same 
position  as  an  infant. 

If  the  husband  refuses  to  furnish  the  wife  with  the  comforts  of  food, 
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lodging,  or  clothes,  according  to  the  social  or  pecuniary  condition  of  the 
parties,  she  can  purchase  or  contract  for  them,  and  the  husband  will  be 
liable.  If  a  man  turns  his  wife  out  of  doors  for  no  good  cause, — such,  for 
instance,  as  adultery, — then  he  gives  her  a  letter  of  credit  for  the  purchase 
of  clothes  and  food^  or  the  hireing  of  suitable  lodgings. 

A  wife  may  be  an  agent  of  her  husband,  and  in  that  character  may  bind 
him ;  and  this  agency  may  not  be  expressed,  but  implied  from  a  variety  of 
circumstances. 

She  is  clothed  with  the  authority  to  hire  servants,  and  to  purchase  such 
articles  as  are  used  in  the  family,  and  suited  to  the  manner  of  life  which 
the  husband  authorizes. 

» 

An  infant,  also,  although  incompetent  to  make  a  contract  himself,  may 
be  an  agent,  and  make  a  contract  for  his  principal. 

I  may  here  mention  that  the  husband  is  generally  liable  for  any  torts  or 
frauds  of  the  wife  committed  during  their  married  life. 

If  these  torts  are  committed  by  his  order,  he  alone  is  liable. 

The  husband  is  liable,  jointly  with  his  wife,  for  her  act  in  slandering  or 
libeling  another. 

In  speaking  of  the  contracts  of  infants,  I  should  have  mentioned  the 
subject  of  ratification  of  the  infant's  contract  after  he  arrives  at  age.  We 
stated  that  his  contract  was  voidable, — not  absolutely  void.  Now,  when 
he  arrives  at  maturity,  he  may,  by  a  direct  confirmation  of  the  contract,  or 
an  express  or  implied  promise  to  pay  the  debt,  make  it  absolutely  binding 
upon  himself. 

It  is  not  enough  that  he  does  not  disaffirm  the  contract  when  he  arrives 
at  age,  but  there  must  be  some  word  or  act  indicating  that  he  assumes  the 
payment  of  the  debts  which  he  knows  he  is  under  no  liability  to  pay. 


THE  BUSINESS  MAN'S  DISCIPLINE. 

THE  life  of  a  man  of  business  gives  his  character  a  pretty  hard  trial. 
Not  only  does  it  exercise  his  sagacity  and  prudence,  but  it  puts  his 
integrity  to  the  severest  test.  He  is  surrounded  by  the  selfishness  of  trade ; 
he  sees  men  profit  by  cunning  and  fraud,  and  he  is  tempted  to  try  his  skill 
in  artifice  and  deception.  Every  day  his  honesty  is  tried  in  some  way. 
He  is  thrown  back  upon  his  inward  principle,  and,  if  his  heart  is  hollow 
and  deceitful,  he  will  be  sure  to  show  it.  And  that  man  has  reason  to  thank 
God  who  has  gone  through  a  long  course  of  business,  through  times  of 
wild  speculation  and  general  bankruptcy,  and  goes  down  to  the  grave  with 
the  never  shaken  consciousness  of  being  an  honest  man.  He  who  can  see 
others  making  money  by  false  representations,  and  never  stoop  to  these 
tricks  of  trade,  is  fitting  his  own  pure  mind  for  a  world  that  is  more  worthy 
of  hitn.^ — Selected. 
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TAKING  SIDES. 

SO  far,  you  have  been  true  to  your  motto" — improvement  in  every 
number.  "I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  you  will  not  continue  to  be. 
The  articles  are  original  in  a  marked  degree,  and  in  the  best  sense  of  that 
term ;  only  don't  take  sides  in  politics.  Let  the  '  manhood  of  America,'  of 
€very  shade  of  opinion,  (whether  political,  religious,  or  what  not,)  look  .to 
your  magazine  as  to  a  tried  friend  for  encoura^  '^nt  and  sympathy.  I 
know  such  is  your  desire  \  labor  to  make  it  effectual 

This  is  the  advice  of  a  valued  and  valuable  friend.  '-om  we  have 

known  for  years,  and  with  ever  increasing  respect.  One  v:.  opinions 
are  worthy  the  careful  consideration  of  any  man,T— for  they  come  from  a 
thoroughly  educated  and  experienced  mind ;  and,  withal,  they  harmonize 
with  our  own  views  and  experience,  and  are  the  expression  of  our  fixed 
purpose.  The  occasion  seems  auspicious  for  the  expression  of  some 
thoughts  on  this  important  subject  concerning  ourselves  and  others. 

Party  politics  we  have  nothing  to  do  with ;  but  our  right  and  privilege 
to  speak  upon  political  questions  of  national  importance,  we  shall  make  use 
of  when  sanctioned  by  judgment  and  conscience.  **  Politics,"  as  defined 
by  Webster,  is  the  science  of  government ;  and,  as  in  this  country  every 
man  has  a  hand  in  his  own  government  and  that  of  others,  we  should  be 
despised  by  ourselves,  and  all  true-minded  and  liberal  men,  should  we  at- 
tempt to  evade  a  proper  treatment  of  the  great  questions  that  are  from  time 
to  time  agitating  our  own  nation,  and  those  of  the  old  world.  Any  journal 
that  seeks  to  avoid  the  discussion  of  what  may  be  termed  *'the  living 
issues  of  the  day,"  will  most  likely  die  of  a  disease  more  or  less  lingering. 

The  Americans  are  a  progressive  people,  and  demand  that  they  who  un- 
dertake to  furnish  ideas,  shall  present  those  that  have  life,  and  light,  and 
reason,  as  controlling  elements.  The  time  is  past  when  even  a  magazine 
must  devote  itself  only  to  abstract  theory  and  literary  essays;  admirable 
alone  for  the  polish  and  rhetorical  finish  of  their  sentences.  Americans 
look  for  the  kernel;  they  tap  the  cask;  and  if  it  sends  forth  nothing  but 
wind,  they  turn  away  in  disgust.  They  would  much  rather  find  a  disagree- 
ble  something  than  an  agreeable  nothing. 

Look  about  you  for  the  proof  of  this.     Hardly  a  man  can  be  found  so 

bigoted  that  he  will  not,  and  does  not,  read  both  sides  of  even  the  strictest 

party  questions.     A  man  who  should  attempt  to  argue  a  subject  without  a 

fair  knowledge  of  the  "other  side,"  would  be  ridiculed.     Americans  are 

generally  ready  debaters ;  and  our  adopted  citizens  are  apt  learners  in  the 

great  lyceum  of  this  free  country. 
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The  change  which  has  taken  place  within  the  last  ^\q^  years  is  wonderful 
as  it  is  happy.  The  working-man,  returning  home  from  his  daily  toil,  has 
read  during  the  noonday  interval  the  latest  telegraph  news  in  his  daily 
paper,  and  discusses  the  political  and  financial  questions  of  the  day  with 
a  clearness,  intelligence,  and  breadth  of  thought  that  some  of  our  profes- 
sional legislators  might  imitate,  to  the  advantage  of  their  constituents,  and 
their  own  profit. 

Our  workshops  are  great  school-houses,  where  hand  and  brain  labcff 
together  in  forming  the  machinery  of  state  as  well  as  the  machinery  of 
mechanics ;  and  many  of  our  greatest  minds,  both  statesmen  and  inventors, 
have  been  taught  there.*  Our  farms  are  temples,  adorned  with  sculp- 
ture, and  hung  with  paintings  of  marvelous  beauty  and  workmanship, 
forming  objects  for  the  study  and  admiration  of  the  intelligent  fanner  as 
well  as  subjects  for  the  labor  of  his  hands.  The  streets  of  our  villages  aod 
cities  are  universities,  where  every  man  is  a  student  and  learner  in  all 
branches  of  knowledge  that  he  may  choose,  and  in  classes  of  his  own 
selection.  There  is  no  avenue  into  which  a  free  and  untrammeled  press  has 
not  found  an  entrance,  carrying  with  it  diversity  of  thought  and  an  edu- 
cating, uplifting  element.  No  man  is  so  poor  that  he  cannot  read  ;  none 
long  so  bigoted  that  he  will  not  be  informed.  Herein  is  our  hope,  that  the 
educating  power  of  the  free  press  of  our  nation  will  purify  the  multitudes 
that  the  oppressive  governments  of  the  old  world,  and  the  liberal  policy 
of  the  new,  are  bringing  to  our  shores. 

If  we  can  educate  and  elevate  this  mass  of  humanity  thus  thrown  upon 
US ;  if  we  can  teach  every  man  to  tolerate  and  respect  the  honest  convic- 
tions of  every  other  man,  and  at  the  same  time  hold  each  one  responsible 
for  the  foundation  of  his  belief,  then  we  need  not  fear  to  throw  wide  open 
our  doors  to  men  of  every  nation  and  shade  of  opinion.  If  we  cannot  do 
this, — if  we  prove  incapable  of  this  great  work  committed  to  us, — then 
republicanism  in  America  is  a  failure,  and  hmnanity  looks  in  vain  to  us  i<a 
the  full  enjo)rment  of  the  promised  blessings  of  freedom.  To  the  press 
of  the  coimtry  we  look, — ^and  to  the  political  press  more  than  to  any  other, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  access  where  others  have  not, — notwithstanding  the 
shameful  abuses  and  prostitution  of  this  great  power,  in  some  cases, — to 
carry  to  every  man  in  this  country,  of  every  creed,  and  tongue,  and  nation, 
a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  our  government,  respect  and  obedience  to 
our  laws ;  and,  added  to  these,  the  literary  culture  and  moral  influence, 
which  it  is  in  duty  bound  to  do,  for  the  furtherance  of  these  objects. 

Then  let  us  preserve  a  free  press ^  free  thought^  free  speech^  and  we  must 
be,  in  the  highest  and  best  sense,  free  men. 

*  Sketches  of  some  of  these  men  may  be  found  in  the  March  number,  under  the  he»d  of 
«  E^sy  Models/'    They  will  be  continued  from  time  to  time. 
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THE  CAPTURE  OF  THE  ALABAMA. 

George  W.  BtrwoAv,  in  an  article  of  the  present  number,  reproduces 
some  verses,  by  way  of  illustration,  alluding  to  the  captiu-e  of  the  British 
pttate  Alabama  by  the  Kearsarge,  under  command  of  Commodore  J.  A. 
"  WitTsltyvir,  -which  renders  a  brief  statement  of  the  conflict,  and  cKpture  of 
this  terrible  enemy,  and  the  gallant  conduct  of  Winslow,  of.  especial 
interest. 

This  interest  is  increased  by  a  fact  not,  perhaps,  thought  of  by  many. 
This  was  the  oxAy  sed  fight  of  the^war ;  ^  and  resulting,- as  it  did,  not  only  in 
the  capture  of  a  foe  that  had  eluded  or  destroyed  every  pursuer,  and 
nearly  exterminated  the  merchantmen  of  the  United  States ;  but,  also,  in 
raising  serious  questions  of  dispute  between  the  United  States  Government 
and  the  Power  that  permitted  her  to  be  built,  armed,  arid  sent  out,  know- 
ing her  purpose  and  mission ;  and  to  whom  she  ever  looked  as  i  friend  and 
aHy ;  it  will  continue  a  question  of  interest  until  a  just  settleAent  is  made. 
England  may  not  have  recognized  the  Alabama,  but  the  Alabama  recognized 
England  as  a  friend ;  and  certainly  never  feared  her  as  an  enemy.  The 
following  is  a  reliable  statement  of  the  affair : — 

At  twenty  minutes  past  ten  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  June  loth,  1864, 
the  Keiursarge,  while  off  the  port  of  Cherbourg,  France,  discovered  the 
piratical  steamer  Alabama,  accompanied  by  the  English  yacht  Deerhound, 
standing  out.  Captain  Winslow  at  once  cleared  his  ship  for  action;  and 
when  the  Alabama  had  reached  the  distance  of  seven  miles  from  the  shore, 
and  was  about  nine  hundred  yards  from  the  Kearsarge,  the  engagement 
commenced. 

Captain  Winslow,  fearing  that  his  opponent  would,  in  case  of  injury, 
steam  in  within  the  line  of  jurisdiction  for  protection,  determined  to  run 
under  her  stem  and  rake.  To  avoid  this,  Semmes,  the  commander  of  the 
Alabama,  sheered,  and  keeping  broadside  on  to  the  Kearsarge,  was  forced 
into  a  circular  track  ;  at  the  seventh  rotation  was  disabled,  and  headed  for 
the  shore ;  another  shot  brought  down  the  rebel  flag,  and  a  white  one  was 
run  up.  At  ten  minutes  past  twelve  an  officer  from  the  Alabama  came 
alongside  the  Kearsarge  and  surrendered  his  vessel,  which  was  reported  in 
a  sinking  condition ;  and  at  thirty  minutes  past  twelve  in  the  afternoon, 
the  Alabama  went  down.  Captain  Semmes  escaped  to  the  shore  in  the 
English  yacht  Deerhound,  as  did  many  of  his  officers  and  men.  The 
remainder  were  picked  up  by  the  boats  of  the  Kearsarge,  and  taken  on 
board  that  vessel.  Three  of  the  crew  of  the  Kearsarge  were  wounded. 
The  total  number  of  killed  and  wounded  on  the  Alabama  has  never  been 
given.  Seventeen  of  her  wotmded  men  were  picked  up  by  the  boats  of 
the  victorious  vessel. 

In  armament,  the  Alabama  had  the  advantage.  The  battery  of  the 
Kearsarge  consisted  of  seven  guns :  two  eleven-inch  Dahlgren ;  one  thirty- 
pounder  rifle,  and  four  light  thirty-two-pounders ;  while  that  of  the  Alabama 
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consisted  of  eight  guns :  one  heavy  sixty-eight-poimder,  of  nine  thousand 
pounds  weight ;  one  one-hundrfed-pounder  rifle,  and  six  heavy  thirty-two 
pounders.  For  this  gallant  action,  Captain  Winslow  was  promoted  to  the 
grade  of  Commodore;  his  commission  dating  June  19th,  1864.  In  1866, 
Commodore  Winslow  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  Gulf  Squadron, 
which  he  retained  to  1867.  He  is  at  present  commandant  at  the  navy- 
yard,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  In  March,  1870,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Rear-Admiral. 

LEAVE  DOUBTS  TO  THE  UNBELIEVING. 

We  thank  the  press  of  the  country  heartily  for  what  they  have  said ;  but 
desire  to  make  one  request  of  a  few.  Some  have  spoken  of  the  maga- 
zine, and  spoken  well, — ^better  than  we  had  a  right  to  expect, — said  all 
there  was  to  be  said,  and  closed  with  something  like  this : — "The  publisher 
is  trying  t<j  succeed  and  ought  to  be  encouraged;"  or,  "We  hope  his 
efforts  will  be  successful."  Now,  friends,  these  expressions  imply  doubt; 
and  no  such  ground  should  be  offered,  for  it  does  not  exist.  Our  sum 
is  assured. 

We  have  seen  the  birth  and  death  of  several  magazines  since  this  "^^ 
lication-was-begrmX^and  we  e^^JStito^ttend  the  funeral  of  others  like 
them,  now  and  then.  Some  of  them  werMC^  ^^g^  a*  birth.  They  were 
precocious,  had  a  knowledge  beyond  their  ye^>  ^"^^  ^  \y2LX^  account  un- 
equal to  their  bills, — the  inequality  on  the  wron^i^^-  Th^X  c^"^^  '^^^ 
the  world  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  went  dtf  "^  ^^  ^^  ^  quietly  as 
possible.  They  began  at  the  big  end  of  the  horn,  an^^  o^t  at  the  little 
end  of  the  same  horn.  They  did  not  conform  to  natur^,^"^  disregarded 
her.  Nature  teaches  gradual  growth  as  necessary  to  health ^^  continued 
vigor.  V 

We  have  been  satisfied  to  grow  in  the  natural  way.  Our  adf^"i/^°°' 
widely  proclaimed.  It  was  known  to  but  few  that  a  "  maj^lff  ^"  ^^ 
bom.  But  we  gradually  gained  a  hold  on  the  hearts  of  many  •  IW^  ^^^ 
our  influence  is  widely  extended ;  and  we  trust  it  is  for  good'm^^'^^ 
purpose  to  do  good  and  receive  good.  We  shall  strive ;  and  if  Wff  ^^ 
do  every  thing  we  would  like  to  do,  we  will  do  what  we  can  and  11^/ 
rest  to  others.  In  two  months  another  step  forward  will  be  takei^F  "^ 
while  we  can  say  that  by  many  steps  we  have  been  led  forward 
also  say,  none  have  taken  us  backward.  With  faith  in  men,  trust'ix 
and  hope  for  the  future,  we  act  in  the  present,  and  we  shall  not  fail. 

*'OuR  Folks  at  Home"— Is  the  suggestive  title  under  which  will  ai 
an  article  every  month,  to  begin  as  soon  as  the  magazine  is  enlal 
They  are  by  a  well-known  writer,  and  will  form  an  entertaining,  ind 
ive,  and  true  picture  of  life  as  it  is  in  the  family. 
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OUR  PLEA  FOR.  WOMAN. 

About  a  year  ago  we  asked  a  question  concerning  woman,  but  it  was 
wken  what  is  now  Beecher's  Magazine  was  known  by  another  name,  and 
when  there  was  far  less  excitement  about  the  subject  than  at  present. 
Brigham  Young  had  not  given  his  wives  the  privilege  of  voting ;  Missouri 
had  not  defeated  a  bill  extending  the  right  of  suffrage  to  woman,  and  the 
Governor  of  Minnesota  had  not  vetoed  another  of  the  same  kind.  Besides, 
it  did  not  relate  to  what  men  should  do  for  woman,  but  to  what  woman 
should  do  for  herself.  We  asked  of  her  more  than  for  her.  We  urged  her 
to  nobler  views  of  life  and  better  exercise  of  woman's  privilege  than  to 
waste  her  time  on  the  frivolous  fashions  of  the  day,  and  ruin  her  health  by 
foolish  conformity  to  all  the  prevailing  styles  of  dress. 

We  advised  her  to  demand  among  men  the  place  that  belongs  to  her  in 
our  institutions  of  learning,  and  in  the  various  industries  of  life,  viz.  : 
equal  educational  advantages,  and  the  right  to  choose  her  sphere  of  labor 
without  hindrance  from  any  quarter.  We  still  ask  woman  earnestly  to 
inquire  what  can  be  done  for  the  thousands  of  foolish,  wicked  sisters  and 
mothers,  who  would  be  true  to  woman's  nobler  nature  were  it  not  for  the 
bondage  of  fashionable  life,  which  seems  to  lead  them  recklessly  on  in  vio- 
lation of  the  plainest  laws  of  health,  happiness,  and  morality. 

But  oiu:  plea  here  is  for  woman,  not  of  her.  It  is  a  plea  that  has  to  do 
with  decency  more  than  expediency ;  with  dollars  as  well  as  principles. 
It  relates  to  her  comfort  and  welfare,  not  in  her  home,  but  away  from 
it,  and  often  when  she  is  separated  from  friends,  and  at  a  time  when  she 
has  a  right  to  expect  polite  treatment  from  men.  Our  plea  for  woman  now 
is,  that  she  may  be  provided  with  decent  travelling  accommodations  on 
our  railroads.  We  ask  of  our  railroad  companies  that  they  shall  consider 
whether,  as  gentlemen,  they  are  not  bound  to  see  that  comfortable  seats 
are  provided  for  ladies,  that  have  not  been  made  unfit  for  a  respectably- 
dressed  woman  to  occupy,  on  account  of  an  immense  pool  of  tobacco-juice 
having  been  left  there  by  some  filthy  man,  regardless  alike  of  the  pecuniary 
loss  occasioned  by  the  soiling  of  valuable  clothes,  and  the  gross  violation  of 
her  feelings  of  refinement  and  sense  of  decency. 

We  ask,  in  oiu:  plea  for  woman,  that  the  officers  of  railroad  companies, 

those  who  hold  in  their  own  hands  the  power  to  remedy  this  evil  should 

exercise  it ;  and  that  their  efforts  be  seconded  by  the  entire  press  of  the 

country,  that  a  public  sentiment  may  be  created  against  the  use  of  tobacco 

in  this  way,  in  railroad  coaches,  strong  enough  to  make  it  as  disgraceful 

for  any  to  violate  the  rules  of  decency  there  as  it  would  be  in  the  company 

of  ladies  elsewhere. 

ai       We  can  only  ask  attention  to  this  subject  now ;  but  this  should  be  suf- 

ila    ficient  to  call  forth  a  response  in  its  behalf  from  all, — the  companies,  the 

3st*  press,  and  the  public.    Many  have  asked  us  to  write  upon  it ;  and  women, 

we  know,  will  thank  us  for  even  this  brief  expression  in  their  behalf. 
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BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES. 


ZeWs  Popular  Encydopedia  and  Univtrsal  Dictionary  shall  head  the 
notices  of  publications  this  month.  It  has  a  right  there.  It  is  a  bold  and 
beneficent  undertaking ;  and  thus  far  has  been  executed  faithfully  to  the  letter 
of  the  promises  made  at  the  beginning.  The  publisher  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  issue  three  numbers  weekly,  instead  of  one,  in  order  to  perfonn.  his 
promise  to  furnish  the  volume  complete  in  two  years.  Ten  cents  per  siagle 
number;  thirty  cents,  weekly  issue,  three  numbers.  Abundantly. woith 
the  money.     T.  Elwood  Zell,  Philadelphia. 

Packard^ s  Monthly. — This  magazine  is  more  to  our  taste  than  any  thing 
of  the  kind  that  we  get.  It  is  one  of  the  choice  publications  that  come  to 
us.  There  is  always  a  freshness  and  earnestness  about  it  that  belong  to  but 
few.  It  has  a  quick  ear  for  truth,  and  a  heart  brave:  enough  to  speak  it 
fearlessly,  and  a  head  to*  prepare  it  fitly ;  and,  in  therwords  of  Solomon, 
"  how  good  it  is** — in  these  days  of  gilded  lies.  It  reflects  the  sentiments 
of  its  editor,  than  whom  there  lives  no  truer  man,  or  firmer  friend  to  ipan's 
progress.  We  know  him  well ;  but  those  who  have  not  this  privilege  can 
meet  him  in  his  magazine;  for  he  is  there  every  month.  ^  ^2.00  per  year. 
S.  S.  Packard,  New  York.  We  will  send  Packard's  Monthly ii  $2. 00,  and 
Beecher's  Magazine,  ^i.oo  per  year,  upon  receipt  of  ^2.00. 

Phrenological  yo»mal.--^This  is  one  of  the  best  publications  we  have 
upon  matters  of  general  interest ;  and  in  its  special  dq)artments  is  acknow- 
ledged authority.  Phrenology  is  gaining  ground  ;  and  it  has  for  its  advo- 
cates some  of  the  best  minds  of  the  country  among  all  professions.  May 
it  increase  and  enlarge  its  influence ;  for  wherever  it  goes,  there-  will  go 
to  men  that  which  will  give  them  a  better  knowledge  of  self,  mentally  and 
physically.  They  will  learn  a  wiser  application  of  their  powers  to  the 
true  purposes  of  life.     ^3.00  per  year.     S.  R.  Wells,  New  York. 

The  Nursery, — "A  magazine  for  youngest  readers,'*  and,  we  add,  the 
old  ones  can  hardly  wait  for  the  young  ones  to  look  at  it.  Indeed,  some- 
times, they  do  not  see  it  imtil  some,  who  have  no  business  to,  read  it  through 
first.  It  is  certainly  ahead  of  any  thing  that  we  have  seen  for  young 
children ;  and  the  little  ones,  who  admire  its  beautiful  illustrations  and 
read  its  simple  stories,  will  never  lose  the  good  it  will  do  them  and  their 
hearts.  We  are  glad  to  tell  the  publisher  that  our  copy  has  sent  him  orders 
from  a  number  of  mothers ;  and  we  wish  he  might  be  able  to  say,  **  Ever} 
mother  is  a  subscriber.**     I1.50  per  year.    John  L.  Shorely,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hearth  and  Home, — This  paper  reaches  us  Thursday;  but  the  folks  at 
home  begin  to  ask  for  it  Tuesday.  It  is  one  of  the  few  papers  that  go 
into  our  family  and  is  read.  From  baby  to  grandma,  it  is  expected  and 
welcomed  with  delight.  Mrs.  Hunnibee's  gentle  footsteps  are  listened 
for  long  before  they  approach.  May  that  sensible  woman  long  continue 
to  give  us  of  the  practical  experiences  of  her  daily  life.  ^4.00  per  year. 
'Pettingill,  Bates  &  Co.,  New  York. 

The  American  Agriculturist,  New  York,  %\*^o\  The  Woman's  Adfjocate^ 
New  York,  ^1.50;  T'/^^  Z/z^'j -FrrV«^,  Philadelphia,  ^2.50;  The  Studrni 
and  Schoolmate,  Boston,  I1.50;  The  Herald  of  Health ,  New  York, 
|2.oo ;  Maple  Leaves,  50  cents ;  have  been  received,  besides  several  others ; 
all  of  which  will  be  duly  noticed  at  some  future  time. 

We  have  some  books,  also,  that  will  receive  attention  in  due  time.  We 
want  more  room ;  but  this  thought — only  two  more  numbers,  and  then 
room  enough — encourages  us 
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BATTLING  AGAINST   ODDS. 

BY   HELEN  POWER. 

CHAPTER   IX. 

THE   LITTLE   IIUY-A-KROOM    GIRL. 

IT  gave  promise  of  being  a  cloudy  night,  Frank  thought,  looking  up  at 
the  sky  as  he  paused  in  front  of  the  college  steps,  smoking  a  cigar  lei- 
surely, and  wondering  whether  there  would  be  rain  before  morning.  Some 
one  touched  him  on  the  arm ;  turning  quickly,  he  saw  a  little  boy,  neatly 
dressed  in  gray,  standing  close  behind  him,  with  an  eager  frightened  face. 

^'Why,  Carl,  is  that  you?'*  said  Frank,  in  some  surprise;  **  I  scarcely 
knew  yoii  at  a  first  glance ;  what  is  the  matter  ?'* 

**  Come,  signor!  come  quick,"  cried  Carl,  in  an  excited  whisper,  as  soon 
:as  he  could  regain  his  breath,  glancing  hastily  around  to  see  whether  any 
one  was  near  enough  to  overhear  them,  then  added,  with  increasing  impa- 
tience, **I  can't  tell  you  here;  please  walk  down  to  the  comer,  signor. 
But,  for  the  sake  of  heaven,  be  quick,  or  you  will  be  too  late  to  save  her;" 
and  he  crossed  himself,  muttering  a  half  audible  *'ave  Maria.*' 

Frank  turned  as  he  was  requested,  almost  inclined  to  think  the  boy  had 
lost  hi:s  wits,  saying,  '*  Explain  yourself.** 

'*  I  have  seen  him  again,  signor,**  Carl  replied,  raising  his  bright,  intel- 
ligent eyes  to  his  companion's  face. 

-**  When  ?  where ?     Did  he  recognize  you  ?" 

*' Holy  Mary  forbid !     I  think  not,  signor.** 

"Then  what  has  frightened  you  so?  Is  a  sight  of  him  enough  ta 
excite  you  in  this  manner?    Are  you  sure  it  was  he?** 

"  Yes,  signor,  quite  sure;  though  he  was  dressed  like  a  gentleman,  all  in 
black,  with  a  tall  hat,  gloves,  and  a  great  big  watch  and  chain.     I  watched 
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him  some  time  across  the  street,  until  he  stopped  at  the  comer  to  talk  to  a 
pretty  buy-a-broom  girl." 

"  Ah  !'*  said  Frank,  with  a  start ;  "go  on." 

**  It  made  my  heart  rise  ip  my  throat  like,  signor ;  for  it  was  just  so  he 
had  first  noticed  me,  as  I  stopped,  one  day,  to  show  my  poor  little  mice  to 
a  party  of  school-boys  on  the  street.  I  drew  my  cap  down  over  my  eyes 
and  stopped  to  watch  them ;  then  went  up  close  enough  to  hear  what  was 
said,  but  stood  with  my  back  turned  as  if  admiring  the  toys  in  a  shop 
window.  They  seemed  to  be  bargaining  about  her  brooms  for  some  time; 
but  he  bought  two  or  three  at  last,  and  then  asked  her  for  one  of  her  buy-a- 
broom  songs;  and  such  a  sweet  voice,  signor,  I  never  listened  to  before.  A 
crowd  collected  round  to  listen  ;  so  my  standing  there  wasn't  likely  to  at- 
tract any  attention.  After  she  had  finished,  I  heard  him  engage  her  to 
come  and  nurse  his  wife,  as  was  very  sick.  Her  pretty  face  brightened  up, 
signor,  and  she  promised  him  to  go ;  so  he  said  he  would  meet  her  at  the 
same  place  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening;  but  she  seemed  to  object 
like,  saying,  'she  couldn't  stay  out  on  the  street  later  than  six:*  so  he 
promised  to  come  an  hour  earlier." 

"The  villain!"  cried  Frank;  then,  after  consulting  his  watch,  added, 
"  why  didn't  you  come  sooner?  it  wants  a  quarter  of  six  now." 

"I  did  come  as  soon  as  I  could,  signor;  I  left  the  place  at  once  and 
walked  down  street  very  slow  till  out  of  sight  round  a  corner,  then  I 
took  to  my  heels  and  ran  some  distance,  I  hardly  know  where,  I  was  so 
frightened ;  but  remembering  what  you  had  said  to  me,  I  turned  and  went 
to  your  lodgings.  Old  Maggie  told  me  you  had  gone  to  the  college,  pointed 
out  the  direction,  and  here  I  am." 

After  getting  the  necessary  directions  from  Carl  with  regard  to  the  place 
of  rendezvous,  FranTc  passed  down  the  street,  in  a  state  of  painful  excite- 
ment, as  fast  as  he  could  without  attracting  observation.  It  wanted  but  a 
quarter  to  six,  and  he  had  a  long  walk  before  him.  Would  he  be  in  time  to 
save  her  ?  A  chilled  feeling  of  horror  was  creeping  over  him,  and  a  cold 
dew  stood  upon  his  forehead.  If  too  late  to  save  the  poor  creature,  would 
he  indeed  be  an  accessory  to  her  murder?  Knowing  this  terrible  secret, 
having  been  a  witness  to  an  attempted  murder, — the  purpose  of  which  he 
was  well  aware, — yet,  from  personal  considerations,  he  had  not  g^ven,  could 
not  give  the  criminal  up  to  justice,  to  the  punishment  he  so  well  merited, 
because  the  exposure  must  give  rise  to  suspicions  which  would,  or  at 
least,  might  terminate  in  his  own  ruin.  This  was  a  new  and  terrible 
feature  in  his  situation  which  had  never  struck  him  before.  Had  he  any 
choice  ? 

"Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature,"  he  said  to  himself,  in 
answer;  "  so  I  have  no  choice  but  to  keep  this  secret,  abhorrent  as  it  is, to 
watch  this  man,  and  hope  for  the  best.  I  have  thwarted  him  once,  and, 
with  Divine  aid,  I  will  again.  Yet  it  may  come  to  the  worst ;  it  may  have 
to  be  made  public  :  but  the  worst  has  not  come  yet." 
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He  walked  on,  pulling  his  cap  well  down,  and  muffling  his  face  with  his 
scarf,  without  once  pausing  on  his  way ;  ev^r  with  increasing  speed,  for- 
getting that  other  pedestrians  looked  at  him  with  amazement.  A  church- 
bell  near  struck  six ;  and  he  was  still  near  a  dozen  squares  from  his  destina- 
tion. He  counted  the  strokes  as  he  hurried  on,  and  every  one  smote  upon 
his  ear  like  a  death-knell.  *'  Save  her,  Frank  Linley  !*'  he  said  to  himself, 
"save  her!  the  deed  will  be  an  atonement  for  your  fallen  life.**  His  medita- 
tions were  here  interrupted  by  his  running  against  a  large  man  in  sailor's 
garb,  an  American,  who  did  not  seem  to  relish  the  <:ollision,  and  yelled 
after  him, — 

**  I  say,  stranger,  if  this  is  a  spice  of  English  manners,  Fll  be  darned  if 
I  don't  think  Uncle  Sam's  a  devilish  deal  ahead  of  the  mother  country." 

Linley  did  not  pause  to  reply  to  the  reprimarfd,  nor  did  it  have  the 
slightest  effect  in  lessening  his  speed,  although  something  which  he  came  in 
contact  with  did,  just  as  he  was  turning  a  corner,  and  the  next  moment  he 
found  himself  measuring  his  length  on  the  pavement.  Picking  himself  up 
without  an  instant's  delay,  he  discovered  that  the  cause  of  his  disaster  was 
a  young  lady  in  plain  bonnet  and  shawl, — a  shop-girl,  probably,  returning 
home  in  a  hurry ;  and  he  assisted  her  to  rise  very  gallantly,  apologizing  for 
his  unintentional  rudeness,  and  inquired  if  she  were  hurt. 

**  Oh  !  no,  not  much,"  she  said,  " only  frightened:  hoped  he  was  not;" 
to  which  he  replied  in  the  negative,  rather  doubtfully,  bowed,  and 
passed  on. 

At  another  time  he  would  have  laughed  at  the  accident,  but  was  not  in 
the  humor  now, — ^a  life  was  hanging  upon  a  thread :  once  in  that  villain's 
power,  the  girl's  doom  was  sealed. 

Frank  slackened  his  pace  considerably,  however,  as  he  approached  the 
place  of  meeting.  It  was  a  busy  street,  and  crowds  of  people  were  passing 
to  and  fro ;  and  he  paused  and  gazed  around  him  when  a  short  distance 
from  the  corner ;  but  he  looked  in  vain ;  the  objects  of  his  search  were 
gone. 

He  felt  stunned  for  a  moment  as  with  a  blow :  his  head  reeled ;  a  murder, 
a  horrid,  brutal  murder  was  about  to  be  enacted,  of  which  he  knew,  and  yet 
had  no  power  to  prevent.  Merciful  heaven !  he  was  too  late.  No,  no ; 
was  it  possible  ?  could  that  be  Sim*s  heavy  figure  moving  down  the  street  ? 
Yes,  and  with  him  walked  a  girl  in  the  dress  of  a  Bavarian  buy-a-broom. 
His  heart  throbbed  as  he  approached  nearer.  Thank  heaven!  he  was  yet  in 
time.  Here,  as  an  additional  precaution,  he  took  the  ends  of  his  scarf  and 
tied  them  over  the  top  of  his  cap,  so  that  it  could  not  fall  off  aod  reveal  his 
face  in  any  chance  encounter ;  never  once  losing  sight  of  them,  but  not 
keeping  close  enough  to  excite  remark.  Sim,  as  Carl  had  described,  was 
dressed  in  black,  and  the  girl's  garb  appeared  to  be  clean  and  tasteful, 
though  composed  of  poor  material,  and  set  off  her  slight  figure  to  ad- 
vantage. 

After  walking  several  squares,  her  conductor  stopped  before  an  eating- 
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house,  one  of  those  usually  frequented  by  poor  mechanics  and  laborers,  and 
seemed  to  be  trying  to  persu^e  her  to  go  in ;  but  the  girl  shrank  back, 
crying,  im  a  frightened  way,  *'  No,  no,  mein  herr ;  I  can't  go  in  there."  He 
did  not,  apparently,  urge  her  farther,  but  shortly  after  went  in  himself^ 
leaving  her  without,  and  closed  the  door  after  him. 

Frank,  moving  nearer,  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  face  for  the  first  time,  as 
she  stood  full  under  the  light  of  a  street  lamp ;  her  features  were  delicate 
to  a  degree  seldom  seen  with  those  of  her  class ;  her  eyef  large  and  daik, 
whether  black  or  blue  he  could  not  decide,  but  was  rather  inclined  to  think 
the  latter,  judging  from  the  fairness  of  her  complexion  and  golden  hair, 
which  fell  in  ringlets  from  beneath  a  hat  of  peculiar  shape.  Her  expression 
was  sad ;  and  she  looked  about  her  in  an  uneasy,  troubled  way,  while  waiting 
for  her  conductor's  return.  It  was  five  or  ten  minutes  before  he  returned, 
bringing  a  plate  of  bread  and  cheese  and  a  glass  of  porter.  She  took  a 
small  piece  of  bread,  but  refused  the  drink,  which  he  urged  her  to  take  with 
some  obstinacy.  Ah,  thought  Frank,  I  understand  ;  and  I'm  glad  the  girl 
will  not  taste  it.  But,  no ;  is  it  possible !  she  has  drunk  the  greater  part  of  it. 
"It  is  a  little  disagreeable,"  he  heard  her  S7.y,  as  she  handed  the  tumbler 
back  ;  '*  I  wish  I  had  not  taken  it."  "  'Twas  the  best  they  *ad,"  Sim  an- 
swered. Frank  did  not  catch  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  but  thought,  from 
her  quick  impatient  gesture,  as  she  pushed  the  glass  away,  that  he  was  per- 
suading her  to  drink  the  rest.     **  How  those  men  are  staring  at  us;  do  let 

us  go,  mein  herr.     I  should  not  have  come  with  you  if "     Just  then 

two  rough  men  passed  out,  talking  rather  loudly,  and  Frank  thought  it  de- 
sirable to  cross  over  the  street.  A  few  minutes  after  he  was  again  following 
Sim  and  his  companion  on,  on  through  a  perfect  maze  of  quiet  streets,  tiuning 
sudden  corners,  and,  it  seemed  to  Frank  sometimes,  coming  back  almost  to 
the  place  they  started  from.  It  was  a  still  night,  and  the  clouds,  less  com- 
pact than  they  had  been  an  hour  since,  grew  lighter  and  darker  by  turns; 
once  or  twice  the  pale  moon  showed  her  face  from  behind  the  masses  and 
as  quickly  disappeared. 

'*  Are  we  almost  there,  mein  herr?"  the  girl  asked  at  last,  breaking  the 
silence  for  the  first  time.  '*  I  am  tired  walking,  and  sleepy  besides;  it  is 
that  horrid  porter  you  gave  me ;  I  am  not  used  to  it." 

'*  'Hi  told  yer  'twere  a  long  way,"  Sim  answered,  encouragingly,  and  they 
continued  to  walk  on. 

*'  Oh !  how  much  farther  have  we  to  go?"  cried  the  poor  young  creature 
again.  ''Ich  bin  shlaferig;  I  can  scarcely  keep  my  eyes  open,  mein  herr. 
Where  are  you  taking  me  ?' ' 

*'  We'll  be  'ome  in  ha  jiffy  now,  miss.  Hit's  so  fur.  Hi'm  takin'  ha  short 
cut  hacross  'ere ;  so  if  hit's  purty  dark  ye  needn't  mind;  we'll  soon  be  hout. 


miss." 


They  were  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  the  girl  again  addressed  her 
companion. 

*'  How  dark  it  is ;  the  houses  are  dingy,  and  the  streets  narrow  and  muddy. 
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Oh  !  let  us  go  back :  I'm  afraid ;  it  is  so  dark,  so  dark.  I  wish  I  hadn't 
come.  Don't  hurry  me  so.  You  said  we  were  coming  to  the  bright  streets 
again ;  but  we  are  not.  Let  me  go  back,"  in  a  voice  of  entreaty.  "  I  won^t 
go  any  farther  with  you.  I  can  scarcely  keep  my  footing ;  it  is  so  muddy 
and  dark.  My  head  swims ;  I  scarcely  know  what  I  am  doing.  Mein  Fahter 
auf  himmel,  save  me,  save  me,"  and  she  sank  on  the  ground  in  a  state  of 
half  stupor,  uttering  incoherent  lamentations  in  her  native  tongue. 

Sim,  putting  his  arm  around  her  waist,  half  dragged,  half  supported  her 
through  the  filthy  by-lane,  indulging  in  ?.n  oath  occasionally  as  he  trudged 
slowly  on ;  while  the  wind,  coming  in  puffs,  wailed  softly  round  the  obscure 
corners,  and  the  clouds  piled  themselves  thicker  and  thicker  over  the  sad 
face  of  the  moon.  Their  way  grew  dimmer  amid  dingier  houses,  muddier 
amid  narrower  lanes ;  the  puffs  grew  more  frequent  from  the  lowering  clouds, 
and  the  wailing  deeper  around  the  dark  corners,  mingling  with  the  tramp 
of  feet  and  the  faint  moans  of  the  almost  unconscious  girl. 

At  length  he  paused  for  breath  at  the  most  obscure  of  all  the  obscure 
corners,  letting  his  burden  sink  on  the  narrow  side-walk.  Once  the  poor 
creature  raised  herself  partly,  but  sank  down  again  with  a  sob ;  and  then 
lay  quite  still,  breathing  heavily.  Sim  stamped  his  feet,  with  a  volley  of 
oaths,  then  stooping,  shook  her  roughly,  indulging  in  a  few  epithets  more 
expressive  than  select.  A  moment  more,  and  two  figures  were  grappling 
in  the  darkness. 

The  girl  having  been  partly  roused  by  the  shake  and  the  fearful  execra- 
tions that  followed,  sat  upright,  rubbing  her  heavy  eyes,  and  staring  around 
her  in  a  state  of  complete  bewilderment ;  wondering  whether  she  had 
awakened  in  another  world,  and  with  a  confused  idea  that  the  two  figures 
struggling  in  the  gloom  were  evil  spirits — denizens  of  the  unknown  and 
horrible* place  in  which  she  found  herself.  The  combatants  lost  their  footing 
and  fell,  but  without  loosing  their  hold  in  a  life  and  death  struggle ;  while 
the  moon,  appearing  for  an  instant  from  behind  a  bank^of  storm  clouds, 
shed  a  ghastly  radiance  over  the  scene.  Over  and  over  they  rolled,  neither 
seeming  to  gain  much  advantage,  until  the  slightei*  figure  righted  himself 
by  a  sudden  skillful  movement,  and  in  another  instant  the  ruffian  was  at  his 
mercy  ;  one  knee  was  on  his  breast,  and  his  hands  encircled  his  throat  with 
a  vice-like  grasp. 

Frank  drew  a  long  breath  as  he  gazed  upon  the  horrible  face,  purple  with 
suffocation,  and  then  let  go  his  hold.  In  another  moment  the  guilty  soul 
would  have  been  in  eternity. 

"It  is  better  so,"  he  muttered;  ''richly  as  the  villain  deserves  it,  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  an  instrument  of  vengeance." 

Sim  rolled  over  with  a  groan  as  Linley  rose  to  his  feet  and  stood  over  him^ 
He  wished  to  make  sure  that  there  was  no  danger  of  his  recovering  soon 
enough  to  give  them  farther  trouble;  then  approaching  the  bewildered  girl, 
raised  her  gently,  and  half  led,  half  carried  her  from  the  spot ;  but  had^ 
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only  gone  a  few  paces,  when  Sim  raised  himself  up  on  one  arm,  and  sprang 
to  his  feet  with  a  yell  of  rage  and  pain. 

Frank  let  go  his  charge  and  stood  for  a  moment  irresolute,  startled  out 
of  his  usual  presence  of  mind  by  this  new  and  unexpected  difficulty ;  then 
stepped  backwards  with  the  intention  of  placing  himself  in  a  defensive 
position  against  the  nearest  wall,  but  as  he  did  so  his  foot  struck  a  brick ; 
he  stooped  quickly,  picked  it  up,  and  hurled  it  at  his  adversary,  who  had 
advanced  a  few  steps  towards  them.  The  aim  was  true ;  for  he  fell  heavily, with 
scarcely  a  groan.  The  thickening  clouds  passed  again  darkly  over  the  face 
of  the  moon,  veiling  the  dark  alley  with  its  strange  occupants,  like  the 
falling  of  a  curtain  in  a  theatre  at  the  end  of  a  tragedy. 

It  might  have  been  half  an  hour  after,  perhaps  not  quite  so  long,  that 
Linley  paused  with  his  charge  at  the  corner  of  a  quiet  street,  in  a  state  of 
utter  bewilderment.  How  in  the  world  could  he  get  himself  out  of  this 
dilemma?  Was  any  unlucky  mortal  ever  placed  in  such  a  situation  before? 
Here  he  stood,  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  in  unpresentable  apparel  after  his 
late  encounter  in  the  muddy  alley.  A  friendless  girl  thrown  upK)n  his 
hands  was  alone  enough  to  appal  him,  but  the  added  weight  of  her  insensi- 
bility, the  effects  of  a  powerful  opiate,  put  him  completely  at  a  loss.  If 
she  continued  in  this  state  much  longer  death  would  very  probably  ensue, 
and  to  bring  her  to  a  druggist's  shop  was  impossible;  as  it  could  not  fail  to 
involve  him  in  unpleasant  consequences,  if  not  worse,  by  exciting  remaii 
and  leading  to  inquiries  which  would  most  probably  reveal  the  whole  train 
of  events  he  was  so  anxious  to  conceal. 

The  Bavarian  girl  lay  sleeping  heavily,  just  where  she  had  sunk  when  he 
let  her  go,  under  the  shadow  of  the  corner  house,  after  many  fruitless  en- 
deavors to  rouse  her ;  and  Frank  paced  up  and  down  the  side-walk  in  a 
state  bordering  on  distraction*.  The  street  was  very  quiet,  being  one  of 
those  chiefly  inhabited  by  poor  mechanics,  washerwomen,  and  laborers, 
who,  wearied  by  their  daily  toil,  early  seek  repose ;  and  the  lamps  were  £u 
apart  and  burned  dimly.  He  looked  from  the  silent  houses  to  the  silent 
street,  from  the  glimmer  of  the  lamps  to  their  soft  reflections  upon  the  side- 
walk, and  softer  shadows  beyond ;  but  they  brought  no  solution  of  his  diffi- 
culty. Then  he  peered  anxiously  at  each  occasional  passer-by,  but  saw 
nothing  in  their  faces  to  induce  him  to  ask  assistance. 

The  street  being  again  deserted,  he  made  another  attempt  to  awaken  his 
companion.  Good  heavens!  what  shall  I  do:  if  I  only  had  some  one  to 
leave  her  with  until  I  could  get  an  emetic.  What  a  scrape  I  am  in  !  He 
raised  her  to  her  feet,  shook  her,  tried  to  keep  her  in  motion,  but  at  last, 
overheated  and  out  of  breath,  gave  up  in  despair,  almost  inclined  to  say, 
"confound  the  girl.*' 

"  What  the  deviFs  the  row?**  cried  a  shrill  voice.  Frank  turned  quickly. 
An  old  woman,  in  a  tattered  frock  and  shawl,  evidently,  from  her  gestures 
aiid  appearance^  somewhat  under  influence  of  liquor,  was  standing  behind 
him. 
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"  Oh !  my  good  woman,'*  cried  the  student,  with  a  sigh  of  relief;  **  I've 
just  been  looking  for  some  one  to  help  me.  Here  is  a  poor  girl  who  has 
taken  an  overdose  of  laudanum ;  I'll  give  you  sixpence,  if  you  will  stay  with 
her  until  I  run  to  a  druggist's  shop." 

"Times  is  changed  mightily,"  was  the  answer,  with  an  impatient  ges- 
ture of  contempt.  "  Hin  my  young  days,  gentlemen  would  give  a  poor 
creetur  somethin'  without  axin'  to  be  paid  for  hit." 

Frank  drew  out  his  purse  and  displayed  a  silver  piece  in  a  tempting 
manner,  which  his  new  companion  eyed  greedily.  **  I  will  give  you  a  six- 
pence now,  and  half  a  crown  when  I  come  back,  if  you  will  stay." 

The  keen  black  eyes  glistened  like  beads,  and  the  old  creature  half  ex- 
tended one  hand  from  beneath  the  tattered  cloak  as  if  to  grasp  it;  then, 
after  a  moment's  consideration,  she  shook  her  head,  drew  back  a  little,  and 
answered  in  a  shriller,  still  more  discordant,  key,  **  Hand  what  surety  'ave 
hi  that  you'll  come  back  hat  hall?  Precious  glad  you'd  be  tu  leave  the  gall 
hon  my  'ands.  Yei-  a  sly  chap,  but  hi  guess  hold  Meg  haint  lived  hin 
Lunon  these  forty  years  without  larnin'  some  hof  the  dodges." 

Frank  held  up  a  shilling,  and  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  with  a  smile. 
'*  Well,  Meg,  if  I  give  you  this,  how  do  I  know  you  won't  leave  the  girl  as 
soon  as  I  turn  the  corner?" 

"  Ha,  ha!  young  mister,  that's  so;  but  you  needn't  be  afeard  hof  me. 
Hi  allers  sticks  to  an  hagreement,  when  hi  makes  hit.  Hi  think,"  holding 
out  a  bony  hand  with  a  chuckle,  '*  hi' 11  stay." 

Again  they  raised  her,  with  even  more  difficulty  than  before,  and  Frank 
left  his  assistant  walking  her  resolutely  up  and  down,  in  spite  of  her  en- 
treaties to  be  let  alone. 

**  Lor' !  young  mister,  hi  am  mighty  glad  you're  back,  though  you  haint 
been  gone  longj*fur  the  poor  creetur' s  giv'  me  an  'eap  hof  trouble ;  but 
she  'pears  more  likely  ter  wake  hup  now.'* 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  Frank  :  **  you  have  been  as  good  as  your  word,  I 
see,  and,  if  we  can  get  her  to  swallow  this,  she  will  soon  be  out  of  danger." 

The  emetic  was  administered,  and,  in  time,  had  the  desired  effect. 

*'  Poor  creetur,"  said  the  old  woman,  with  a  softened  trill  in  her  cracked 
voice,  "you've  bin  powerful  sick,  but  hi  guess  you  feel  better  now." 

The  buy-a-groom  girl,  who  was  sitting  on  the  side- walk,  leaning  partly 
forward,  with  her  face  resting  on  her  hands,  raised  her  head  and  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  "  Raise  me  up,  mein  herr,"  she  added,  softly,  after  a 
pause.    "  Tell  me  where  I  am,  what  it  all  means,  and  how  you  found  me  ?" 

Frank  stepped  forward,  and  gently  assisted  her  to  rise.  She  was  trembling 
violently,  and  leaned  upon  his  arm  heavily.  They  were  standing  close 
under  a  dim  lamp,  and  he  fancied  that  a  sweet  peaceful  expression  was 
stealing  over  the  white  troubled  face,  as  she  laid  one  nervous  little  hand  in 
his ;  and,  to  his  great  confusion  as  well  as  surprise,  he  found  that  her  head, 
with  its  golden  ringlets,  was  resting  on  his  shoulder.  Now,  Frank  linley 
had  really  led  a  student's  life,  and  possessing  neither  sisters  nor  cousii^, 
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had  been  thrown  very  little  into  the  society  of  females.  Living,  when  at 
home,  almost  entirely  in  his  mother's  society,  he  naturally  stood  rather  in 
awe  of  the  softer  sex;  and  this  new  and  last  scene  in  the  evening's  perform- 
ance, representing  Frank  Linley,  the  bashful  student,  supporting  a  pretty 
buy-a-broom  girl  in  his  arms,  under  the  light  of  a  street  lamp,  confused 
him  much  more  than  a  fresh  encounter  with  his  late  antagonist  would  have 
done. 

She  is  bewildered  and  frightened,  poor  thing,  he  thought,  and .     She 

was  speaking, — 

**  I  am  so  glad  and  happy,  mein  herr,"  she  said,  in  a  low,  sweet  voice^ 
"only  I  feel  as  if  I  should  awaken  and  find  it  all  a  dream." 

**  *Pon  my  soul,"  thought  Frank,  **  that  opiate  has  turned  her  head.  I 
should  think  she  would  want  but  one  such  dream  in  a  life-time." 

**  Speak  to  me  in  my  native  tongue  once  more,  Ernest,  mein  freund,  mein 
fahter ;  lay  your  hand  on  my  head  as  in  the  happy  days  gone  by,  and  say, 
'Emile,  mein  liebet  kinder.'  " 

She  raised  her  soft  eyes,  beaming  with  love,  to  his  face;  then,  with  a. 
cry  of  pain,  as  if  from  a  heavy  blow,  sprang  from  him,  and,  sinking  down 
on  the  damp  pavement,  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and  sobbed  bit- 
terly. 

This  last  shock  or  disappointment  seemed  to  unnerve  the  poor  young  crea- 
ture completely,  and  she  continued  to  weep  silently.  Old  Meg  asked  her  if 
she  didn't  want  to  go  home,  and  if  she  could  not  show  them  the  way  thither. 
"  Ich  haben  nein,"  was  her  only  answer. 

Frank  now  felt  the  necessity  as  well  as  difficulty  of  finding  a  lodging  of 
some  kind  for  the  friendless  girl,  and  Meg  here,  as  before,  proved  a  valuable 
assistant. 

**  There  hare  a  cellar  ha  leetle  below  'ere,  sir,  as  his,sumtimes  let  to 
lodgers ;  hand  hi  thinks  mebbe  J  can  get  a  sleepin'  place  fur  'er  there  hif 
'twill  suit." 

"  Yes,"  said  Frank ;   *'  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  done  at  present." 

The  old  woman  came  back  in  a  short  time,  having  brought  her  negotia- 
tions to  a  successful  issue ;  and  shortly  after  Frank  was  walking  home 
alone,  ruminating  over  his  night's  adventure,  having  left  his  charge  at  her 
new  lodgings,  in  the  care  of  his  assistant  nurse,  who  pocketed  the  promised 
half-crown  with  considerable  complacency,  and  without  expressing  any  doubt 
about  his  returning  on  the  morrow  to  look  after  the  girl,  as  he  promised 
to  do. 


We  are  not  surprised  that  many  of  our  readers  want  us  to  publish  more 
of  the  story  each  month.  The  magazine  will  be  enlarged  one-half  in  July, 
and  from  that  time  we  hope  to  please  them  in  this  respect.  It  cannot 
detract  from  the  pleasure  of  any  for  us  to  repeat  what  has  already  been 
stated,  that  the  story  is  in  the  main  true,  many  of  the  scenes  having  been  wit- 
nessed by  the  author's  father,  who  was  a  physician  in  London. — Ed.  Mag. 
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BV    ENOLA. 

THE  heartsease  in  its  lowly  bed 
May  lift  its  head 
Beside  the  queenly  rose ; 
The  meanest  shrub  in  forest  wide 
Stands  safe  beside 
The  proudest  oak  that  grows. 

The  river  does  not  spurn  the  rill 
That  helps  to  fill 
And  make  it  broader  grow ; 
And  mountains  may  look  grandly  down, 
And  yet  not  frown, 
On  modest  vales  below. 

^ir  owu        Thus,  in  the  social  world  of  man, 
inf^'  It  is  God's  plan 

To  have  both  great  and  small ; 
And  on  the  earth's  broad,  smiling  face 
He  gives  a  place. 
And  life,  and  light  for  all. 

But  we,  blind  mortals  that  we  are, 
Oft  seek  to  mar 
This  plan  so  good  and  wise ; 
The  lowly  sometimes  sigh  and  try 
To  reach  the  high. 
When  they've  no  power  to  rise. 

The  high  look  on  the  lowly  born 
With  pride  and  scorn ; 
Though  oft  it  has  been  shown 
That  there  are  men  of  low  estate 
More  truly  great 
Than  some  who  fill  a  throne. 

Now,  I  believe — though  some  may  not — 
Since  each  has  got 
The  germ  his  Maker  gives, 
That  he  may  reach  the  oak  at  length. 
In  height  and  strength. 
If  oak  seed  in  him  lives. 
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If  it  does  not,  though  palace  walls 
And  college  halls 
Should  foster  all  his  years, 
A  lowly  shrub,  or  useless  tree, 
He  yet  will  be, 
While  cots  are  nursing  peers. 

The  heartsease  cannot  be  a  rose, 
But  if  it  grows 
High  as  a  heartsease  may. 
The  finest  rose  that  ever  grew 
No  more  could  do 
Through  all  its  transient  day. 

Soon  we  shall  end  this  mortal  life — 
Soon  leave  the  strife — 
And  then,  no  longer  blind, 
We,  in  another  state,  shall  know 
That  high  and  low 
One  common  level  find. 


t)beo 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  LABOR  ATTRACTIVE. 


BY   W.   GIBSON   FIELD. 


WHILE  labor  remains  to  be  done,  the  duty  is  imperative  of  viewing  it 
not  only  as  obligatory  upon  all,  but  as  a  positive  blessing  in  itself, 
and  one  multiplying  pleasures  for  its  partakers.  This  cheerful  view  has 
played  an  important  part  in  forming  the  habits  of  healthy,  active  persons; 
wrhile  sadness  and  inactivity  have  gone  hand-in-hand.  Only  habitually  lazy 
people  say  that  **  life  is  a  humbug.**  They  see  no  plan  of  infinite  wisdom 
being  carried  out,  because  they  are  carrying  out  no  worthy  plan  of  their 
own.  We  rarely  tire  of  a  matter,  though  occupied  with  it  continually^ 
provided  it  furnishes  variety.  A  man  might  as  well  profess  to  tire  of  the 
face  of  a  woman  as  of  labor;  both  are  almost  always  before  him,  and  both 
are  almost  always  presenting  new  phases.  As  far  as  the  kind  of  labor  is 
concerned,  however,  it  should  be  remembered  that  "the  soul  will  only  put 
forth  its  conquering  reserve  of  power  in  a  congenial  atmosphere.** 

The  dignity  and  advantages  of  labor,  whether  of  brain  or  hands,  should 
make  it  attractive ;  while  the  abjectness  and  drawbacks  of  idleness  should 
always  bring  it  into  disrepute.  God  did  not  think  labor  unworthy  of  man, 
even  while  un fallen.  The  command  to  the  first  parents  was  not  only  to 
"replenish  the  earth,'*  but  also  to  "subdue"  it,  which  process  involves 
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labor.  If  labor,  therefore,  is  worthy  of  unfallen  beings,  it  follows  that  it  is 
worthy  of  beings  higher  than  ourselves;  and  instead  of  our  having  room  to 
complain,  we  have  opportunity  to  rejoice  over  our  exalted  lot.  Milton,  in 
his  "Paradise  Lost,**  (B.,  IX,)  representing  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  original 
garden,  being  as  yet  unfallen,  says  that  they 

**  Commune  how  that  day  they  best  may  ply 


Their  growing  work ;  for  much  their  work  outgrew 
The  hands'  despatch  of  two  gardening  so  wide.'* 

If  then,  beings  fresh  from  the  Maker's  hands  thus  do  his  expressed  will, 
how  deeply  fallen  below  the  first  parents'  after-fall,  are  those,  either  male  or 
female,  who  think  beneath  them  all  employment,  save  that  wl^ch  is  worse 
than  useless  and  pleases  only  self.  To  such  people  we  would  say  look  at 
the  holiest  and  noblest  precepts  and  examples  that  the  world  has  afforded — 
they  are  the  praises  and  monuments  of  labor.  Before  them  we  would  advo- 
cate the  duty  of  being  employed — if  not  from  necessity,  for 'the  sake  of  ex- 
ample. We  would  not  arrogantly  dictate  to  them  the  kind  of  employment 
that  our  inclinations  might  suggest,  but  we  would  refer  them  for  guidance 
to  their  own  minds  and  natures.  Nor  would  we  raise  the  issue  as  to  the 
relative  importance  of  head-work  and  hand-work;  but  we  would  particularly 
remind  them  that  total  withdrawal  from  all  employment  causes  the  infliction 
of  a  penalty  certain  and  severe.  First  comes  the  loss  of  health,  and  tone  of 
mind  and  body;  and  often  too  late  it  is  discovered  that  occupation  makes 
life  and  the  world  attractive,  and  want  of  it  invests  the  mind  and  all  crea- 
tion in  a  thicker  than  night's  gloom.  The  principle  of  activity  permeates 
all  nature,  and  that  through  which  it  cannot  pass  falls  off  like  a  dead  limb. 
Even  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  have  realized  the  operation  of  this  law. 
Witness  those  of  the  far  past,  that  through  inactivity  and  immoderate 
luxury,  its  companion,  have  first  weakened,  then  decayed  and  passed  away. 

Many  who  are  willing  to  admit  the  truth  of  the  above,  as  far  as  they  indi- 
vidually are  concerned,  are  unwilling  to  admit  its  correctness  as  applied  to 
some  others;  and  this  unwillingness  seems  to  be  arbitrary,  and  not  proceed- 
ing from  logical  premises:  especially  when  we  imagine  that  the  objectors 
have  at  all  imbibed  the  spirit  and  genius  of  our  American  institutions.  The 
right  of  woman  to  labor  and  its  due  rewards,  although  pressed  often  by  her- 
self, is  by  no  means  adequately  recognized.  Necessity  now,  and  again 
choice,  induces  women  to  go  forth  into  the  fields  of  industry;  and  it  is 
notoriously  the  case  that  often  when  her  actual  needs  are  more  urgent  than 
those  of  some  male  laborers  who  accomplish  less  and  poorer  work,  she  must 
be  content  with  a  fraction  of  their  gains.  It  cannot  be  denied  that,  did  she 
do  the  same  work  in  the  guise  of  a  man,  it  would  be  better  rewarded.  It 
follows  that  a  woman  is  paid  poorly  because  she  is  a  woman.  In  what  is 
perfect  womanhood  less  meritorious  than  perfect  manhood?  Physical  infe- 
riority is  out  of  the  question,  because  we  are  now  supposing  the  case  of 
some  women  who  do  better  work  for  less  wages  than  some  men.     The  fact 
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is,  employers  generally  have  for  so  long  a  time  maintained  a  blumiiress:  of 
conscience  with  regard  to  woman's  wages,  that  they  deem  it  sufficient  to 
allege  as  a  reason,  the  ill-treatment  of  women  from  time  immemorial,  and  to 
point  to  the  practice  of  half-civilized  communities  in  the  old  world,  that 
remain  ignorant  and  unrefined,  in  spite  of  the  intellectual  advancement  and 
culture  of  the  age.     But  in  this  country  a  better  practice  is  fast  following 
more  just  ideas  on  this  subject,  and  the  doctrine  that  one  wrong  justifies 
another  is  being  scouted  from  the  land.    The  tide  of  circumstances  has  given 
the  ballot  and  other  civil  rights  to  the  negro ;  he  dares  not  be  deemed  pre- 
sumptuous now  for  demanding  the  same  reward  for  the  same  amount  of 
work  received  and  done  by  the  white  man.    Shall  it  be  said — or  if  not  said, 
shall  it  be  implied  in  the  treatment  of  women  (whicli.  is  worse) — ^that  sh^  is 
presumptuous,  and  not  to  be  listened  to,  when  she  asks  only  for  justice, 
doled  out  by,  as  it  were,  weight  and  measure?    Workmen!  do  you  stand 
quietly,  seeing>this  treatment  of  wives  and  daughters?     Let  women  fit  them- 
selves properly  for  positions  to  which  they  aspire — let  them  submit  to  the 
same  reasonable  tests  imposed  on  men — and  they  shall  ride  into  those  posi- 
tions on  a  tide  of  popular  opinion  that  is  beginning  to  set  in.     Woman,  as 
a  rule,  will  choose  the  lighter  occupations,  suited  to  her  organization,  and 
she  will  be  welcomed.     Not  merely  the  need  of  the  individual,  but  the 
value  of  the  service  performed,  must  be  the  measure  of  payment  i  and  it 
must  be  deemed  honorable  in  a  woman,  if  she  chooses,  to  teach  in  the 
school-room,  to  preside  at  the  store-counter,  to  officiate  in  the  telegraph 
office,  and  to  engage  in  any  other  employment  that  the  more  sensible  of 
her  sex  might  desire  or  approve  in  a  woman.     Will  it  not  be  another  way 
to  make  labor  attractive,  both  to  man  and  woman,  to  associate  thenx  in  a 
measure  more  than  they  are  at  present  associated  in  life-occupations — the 
measure  to  be  determined  by  woman's  reasonable  wishes? 

Again :  there  are  those  who  object  to  the  influx  of  the  Chinese,  who  are 
now  taking  advantage  of  the  increased  facilities  of  emigration  to  our  shores. 
It  is  nothing  to  them  that  American  principle  and  policy  dictate  the  keep- 
ing open  of  the  doors  by  which  as  many  foreigners  as  choose  may  enter; 
nothing  that  one  great  element  of  national  strength  is  our  conaqx)site 
national  character.  They  wish  not  only  to  be  sharers,  but  monopolizers, 
of  benefits.  Yet  it  is  plain  that  those  men  who  would  deny  to  the  Chinese 
the  privilege  to  live  and  labor  here,  are  as  bad  as  were  those  monopK>lists. 
of  the  old  republics  who,  in  times  of  want,  hoarded  up  corn  to  secure  a 
monopoly  of  the  sale  of  it  at  a  high  price.  What  is  the  difference  betweea 
a  monopoly  of  food 'and  a  monopoly  of  the  labor  that  secures  it?  In  this 
country  the  government  must  ensure  the  full  reward  of  labor  to  all  comers,, 
if  they  conform  to  civilized  habits  and  the  laws.  If  the  Indians,  as  a  class, 
ever  do  this,  they  must  be  fully  recognized  as  citizens.  Here  the  right  to 
labor  and  its  reward  must  be  as  free  as  liberty  of  conscience  in  matters  of 
politics  and  religion.  * 

In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  considered  those  who  accept  labor  and 
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Its  rewards  for  themselves,  but  refuse  them  to  others.  We  now  instance 
some  who  refuse  \dhoxfor  themselves  as  much  as  possible.  Among  the.se  we 
find  some  who  leave  the  ancestral  acres  on  which  they  were  reared,  and  go 
from  the  country  to  the  town.  While  it  is  true  that  some  of  the  best  busi- 
ness men  in  city  and  town  have  come  from  the  country,  bringing  with  them 
the  energy  and  ^ood  intentions  that  they  used  on  the  farm,  it  is  equally 
true  that  a  number  yearly  desert  the  country  because  they  imagine  that 
they  can  live  an  easier  life  in  town.  That  such  has  not  been  the  idea  of 
the  country  boys  who  have  arisen  from  clerks  to  successful  storekeepers  in 
the  city,  is  proved  by  that  success  which  could  never  have  come  to  them 
but  through  industry's  door.  There  are,  however,  individual  country  boys 
Tvho,  by  their  first  movements  in  town,  bid  fair  never  to  be  wealthy.  They 
betray  their  aims  almost  immediately  on  entering  town.  Before  they  came, 
fashion  was  almost  unknown  to  them.  Like- nature  in  the  country  around 
them,  they  wore  the  same  fashions  as  those  of  the  year  before,  every  year. 
But  now  they,  being  ill-balanced,  put  fashion  a  little  ahead  of  their  reli- 
gion. When  they  observe  its  fluctuations,  the  novelty  is  as  great  to  them 
(if  "great"  things  may  be  compared  with  small),  as  a  toy  is  at  first  to  a 
•child.  For  them  it  is  "a  new  thing  under  the  sun.*'  Our  late  country 
lad  passes  (more  quickly  than  the  worm  transforms  into  a  butterfly)  from 
his  former  self  into  an  extreme  ''fashionable,**  his  head  being  full  of  that 
peculiar  "bliss**  which  makes  it  "folly  to  be  wise.**  Had  he  waited 
awhile,  wisdom  and  observation  might  have  supplied  taste,  and  taste  would 
have  suggested  to  him  how  at  the  same  time  to  be  in  fashion  and  how  to 
avoid  foppery. 

Next  we  see  the  able-bodied  man,  who  never  has  done  and  never  intends 
•doing  anything.  All  his  senses  are  in  good  working  order,  or  are  capable 
of  being  made  so.  Only  necessity  and  convenience  move  him.  He  im- 
proves from  no  example,  and  his  example  only  injures  others.  A  " lordly*^ 
attitude,  a  peculiar  swing  of  his  cane,  and  a  delicate  fingering  of  his  segar — 
these  he  deems  worthy  of  himself  He  indulges  himself  otherwise,  without 
special  show.  We  hope  we  may  not  disturb  the  vanity  of  some  one  of  this 
class  by  advising  him  to  present  an  example  to  his  fellows,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Russian  Peter  the  Great.  Finding  that  his  empire  had  become  de- 
moralized, he  began  a  reform  himself.  He  became  an  apprentice  to  a  ship- 
builder, and,  by  showing  himself  practically  interested  in  a  number  of 
useful  arts,  he  gave  an  impetus  to  the  whole  race  of  toilers  in  the  empire. 

Occasionally  we  meet  certain  belles  who  proudly  aver  that  they  dislike 
all  employment  on  its  own  account.  .Yet  their  own  cases  show  that  even 
^what  they  call  dignity  could  never  have  been  supported  but  for  the  labor 
and  self-denial  of  some  of  their  ancestors ;  and  upon  the  memory  and  exam- 
ple of  these,  whose  money  supports  their  false  pride,  they  practically  cast 
oontempt !  What  emptiness  in  such  dignity !  The  mother  of  dignity  is 
labor,  or  occupation  of  some  kind ;  and  yet  belle«  who  scout  labor  for  its 
own  sake,  aspire  to  preside  over  a  household,  to  have  children,  and  to  oc- 
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cupy  a  prominent  place  in  society..  Before  such  marry,  we  would,  in  kind- 
ness,  advise  them  to  read  Mrs.  Hale's  '*  Keeping  House  and  Housekeeping," 
published  by  the  Harpers,  N.  Y.  This  shows  the  necessity  of  a  lady  being 
at  least  able  to  direct  the  affairs  of  her  own  household.  Domestic  qualities 
in  a  woman  have  always  been  highly  prized ;  the  very  memory  of  such  an 
one  has  been  held  precious.  Dr.  Freese,  in  his  work  on  the  Holy  Land, 
bears  testimony  to  the  reverence  there  shown  for  the  memory  of  Rachel, 
**  simply  for  the  high  domestic  virtues  and  qualities  that  belonged  to  her; 
she  was  a  devoted  wife  and  an  excellent  mother,  as  well  as  the  mother  of  a 
mighty  people;  and  for  these  things  do  the  Turks  venerate  her  memory." 
When  women  cast  about  to  find  in  what  consists  their  true  dignity,  let  them 
consider  this  Bible  character.  But  they  have  illustrious  examples  all  along 
the  tide  of  time.  When,  in  Roman  history,  Titus,  Aruns,  Sextus,  and  Col- 
latinus  found,  on  their  return  to  Rome,  that  Lucretia,  the  wife  of  the  last 
named,  was  the  only  one  at  that  time  not  feasting  and  making  merry,  but 
directing  her  maids  in  the  household,  it  was  not  only  Collatinus  who 
claimed  that  Lucretia  was  the  worthiest  lady,  but  all  four  so  declared  with 
one  voice.  Coming  down  to  our  own  times,  we  have  Florence  Nightengale 
and  many  others,  amply  sufficient  as  examples  for  the  worthy  women  of 
our  day. 

Another  class  under  the  present  head  are  those  popularly  called  "  Shod- 
dyites" — those  who  have  made  much  money  by  aiming  more  especially  to 
fill  their  pockets  than  to  fill  army  contracts.  Others  are  classed  under  this 
division  who,  having  made  fortunes  by  chance,  suddenly,  almost  as  sud- 
denly dissipate  them  without  reason  or  judgment.  The  result  shows  that, 
without  the  labor  of  acquiring  education  and  taste,  the  most  lavish  expendi- 
tures only  add  to  the  ridicule  of  those  who  thus  seek  to  gain  applause. 

A  fifth  class  who  do  not  choose  labor  as  their  lot  are  those  (who  exist  in 
every  community)  who  are  willing  to  accept  the  public  offices  for  their  ovm 
good ;  acceptance  of  which  by  whom  is  not  for  the  good  of  the  country. 
These  chronic  cases  wish  to  be  ** counted  in'*  every  time,  often  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  younger  and  better  men.  All  their  "party  devotion"  is  self- 
devotion,  which  is  the  moving  cause  of  all  their  "patriotism."  These 
appeal  very  pathetically  to  men  with  well-filled  purses,  to  be  "loyal  to 
principles  and  men" — meaning  to  themselves  and  their  support!  Of  all 
trades  this  must  seem  the  most  degrading  to  a  high-toned  man.  So  sharp 
often  is  the  trickery  by  which  office  is  thus  secured,  that  to  many  the  step 
from  election  to  the  acceptance  of  bribes  seems  short  and  easy  indeed. 

Let  every  one  understand  that,  however  abundant  his  means,  he  owes 
some  personal  labor  to  God,  to  his  fellow  men,  and  to  himself:  to  God  as 
an  effort  of  obedience;  to  his  fellow  men,  because  each  owes  to  each  other  a 
measure  of  charity;  to  self,  because  without  it  self  does  not  secure  its  well- 
beings  far  less  its  best  good.  If  we  cannot  take  such  a  view  of  God-ap- 
pointed labor,  all  our  goodly  fruit  should,  like  Dead  Sea  apples,  turn  to 
ashes  on  our  lips. 
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THE  WORLD  AFTER  THE  FLOOD. 

BY   CHARLES   L.   MOORE. 

NOT  by  Medea's  herbs  and  alchemy, 
But  by  a' mighty  "sea  change*'  that  is  wrought, 
The  world  again  with  youthfulness  is  fraught ; 
Its  towers  and  palaces  have  passed  away, 
And  their  weak  inmates  vanished  in  a  day; 
But  the  green  fields  a  greener  tinge  have  caught, 
And  by  the  waves  the  *wildered  trees  are  taught 
To  frame  themselves  with  dreaming  phantasy. 
Awhile  the  earth,  the  ocean,  air  and  sky, 
Curiously  mingled,  seem  one  element 
Of  subtile  fire ;  the  mists  do  magnify 
The  mountain  tops  to  flaming  giants,  bent 
To  urge  bold  war  against  the  Deity, 
Blasphemous  but  heroic  in  intent. 


A  BUSINESS  ADVENTURE.* 


BY  SAMUEL  H.   TERRY. 
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DID  I  ever  tell  you  about  my  exploit  in  catching  a  forger?**  asked 
Morris,  as  he  tilted  his  chair  back  against  the  office  railing,  after 
settling  his  bill. 

"No;  how  was  it?** 

"It  occurred  in  the  year  1854,  when  I  was  doing  business  in  Rochester. 
I  had  taken  the  keys  and  gone  down  to  the  store  on  the  morning  of  the  4th 
of  July,  to  get  my  paper.  We  did  not  keep  open  that  day,  and  of  course 
none  of  the  clerks  came ;  but  as  the  store-room  was  shaded  from  the  sun, 
and  felt  agreeably  cool  in  the  warm  July  morning,  I  took  a  seat  by  the  open 
door,  intending  to  spend  a  half  hour  looking  over  the  paper. 

"While  thus  occupied,  a  man  stopped  in  front  of  the  door,  and  address- 
ing me  familiarly  by  name,  asked  if  I  would  not  give  him  the  money  for  a 
one  hundred  dollar  draft,  at  the  same  time  handing  it  to  me.  It  was  drawn 
by  Adams  &  Co.,  at  their  branch  office  in  Marysville,  California,  to  the 
order  of  John  McNulty,  on  their  principal  house  in  New  York  city.  The 
man  said  he  lived  in  Bergen,  a  little  village  some  fifteen  miles  west  on  the 

*  An  actual  occurrence,  only  names  of  persons  and  places  in  part  changed. 


^ 
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-Central  road,  and  had  come  down  to  spend  the  day  in  Rochester^  expecting 
to  get  his  draft,  which  he  had  recently  received  from  a  brother  in  Califor- 
nia, cashed.  He  had  been  to  all  the  bankers*  and  found  them  closed,  and 
remarked  that  'Squire  Russell,  of  Bergen,  had  mentioned  my  name  amoi^ 
two  or  three  other  merchants,  one  of  whom  would  likely  give  him  tJie 
money  for  the  draft  if  none  of  the  banking  offices  were  open. 

"These  Adams  &  Co*s  drafts  were  very  familiar  in  those  days  to  the 
•country  merchants.  Thefr  exchange  business  had  naturally  sprung  up  ia 
California  from  their  extensive  express  agencies,  and  from  all  the  interior 
villages  and  stopping  places  in  California  were  sent  forth  these  small  drafts, 
.by  the  crowd  of  wanderers  from  the  Atlantic  States,  to  their  friends  at  home. 
I  had  several  customers  who  were  in  the  regular  quarterly  or  half-yearly 
receipt  of  such  drafts  from  their  sons,  brothers,  or  husbands,  who  were 
.seeking  their  fortunes  in  the  gold  mines.  The  recipients  generally  traded 
them  out,  and,  as  New  York  exchange  was  in  those  days  always  a  half  per 
cent,  premium,  if  bought  from  the  bankers,  these  drafts,  which  were  taken 
at  par,  were  willingly  received  in  payment  for  goods,  and  freely  cashed  by 
the  merchants  at  their  face  value  in  currency. 

"  I  knew  'Squire  Russell,  too,  slightly,  but  did  not  exactly  like  the  maa's 
appearance  who  presented  the  draft ;  I  therefore  hesitated,  which  I  suppose 
he  noticed,  for  he  quickly  remarked  that  he  would  like,  too,  to  buy  a  suit 
of  summer  clothing  in  part  for  it,  if  I  did  not  object  to  selling  it  on  account 
of  it  being  holiday. 

"I  invited  him  in,  thinking  I  might  as  well  make  a  few  dollars  as  not 
We  walked  back  to  the  desk,  and  I  handed  him  a  pen,  requesting  him  to 
endorse  the  draft,  which  he  did  unhesitatingly,  and  in  a  manner  sufficiently 
free  to  satisfy  me,  though  I  had  not  specially  doubted  his  being  the  p>erson 
named  in  the  draft.  He  selected  a  suit  of  clothes,  for  which  I  charged  him 
fourteen  dollars,  gave  him  eighty-six  dollars  in  bank  notes,  and  he  left. 

*'I  folded  up  the  morning  paper,  put  it  in  my  pocket,  locked  the  stCKC 
door,  and  went  for  home,  congratulating  myself  on  the  way  that  I  had 
made  six  dollars  on  the  sale  of  the  suit  by  the  simple  circumstance  of  going 
after  my  morning  paper,  and  with  which  I  could  afford  to  have  a  little 
rational  enjoyment  with  my  wife  and  children.  After  dinner  I  hired  a  neat 
little  turn-out  at  the  livery  stable,  and  we  had  a  pleasant  ride  out  into  the 
country;  and  this,  together  with  some  ice  cream  and  refreshments  in  the 
evening,  just  finished  up  the  six  dollars. 

*'  Next  day  the  draft,  in  connection  with  other  funds,  was  mailed  to  a 
New  York  jobber,  in  settlement  of  a  bill,  and  a  couple  of  days  later  I  re- 
ceived a  receipt  from  them,  and  soon  the  circumstance  passed  from  my 
memory. 

"  But  there  was  quite  a  sequel  to  the  affair.  Late  in  November  following, 
in  the  full  press  of  the  fall  business,  among  my  letters  one  morning  was  odc 
from  the  New  York  jobbing  house  to  whom  I  had  sent  the  draft,  re-en- 
closing it  to  me,  with  a  few  lines  conveying  the  very  interesting  information 
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that  it  had  been  returned  to  them  from  Adams  &  Co.,  the  endorsement 
being  a  forgery,  which  had  only  been  discovered  by  the  presentation  of  a 
duplicate  and  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  original  draft  had  never  come  to 
the  hands  of  John  McNulty. 

"  Here  was  a  go.  There  are  some  things  which,  when  informed  of,  your 
mind  seems  to  ask  for  proof  to  satisfy  it.  But  I  needed  no  proof  of  this. 
I  saw  at  once  that  I  had  been  duped  and  swindled,  and  that  my  4th  of  July 
enjoyment  had  been  rather  premature :  the  ic^  cream  almost  soured  on  my 
stomach  after  the  long  interval.  However,  I  had  no  time  just  then  to  look 
after  the  scamp,  though  from  day  to  day  as  I  had  time  I  revolved  the  matter 
over  in  my  mind,  trying  to  recall  all  the  circumstances  of  the  transaction, 
and  the  ];)ersonal  appearance  of  the  forger.  I  fortunately  brought  to  mind 
the  mention  of  *Squire  Russell's  name,  and  taking  advantage  of  a  rainy  day, 
when  there  were  but  few  customers,  I  took  the  noon  train  for  Bergen  to  see 
him. 

"  I  found  the  'Squire  at  home,  and  related  the  circumstance  to  him,  de- 
scribing as  well  as  I  could  the  appearance  of  the  swindler,  but  he  could  not 
call  to  mind  any  body  that  he  knew  of  the  name  of  McNulty ;  nor  could  he 
recognize  the  handwriting  of  the  endorsement;  and  I  was  about  leaving  in 
despair,  when  it  occurred  to  him  that  possibly  his  hired  man,  who  was  an 
Irishman,  might  know  of  some  one  of  that  name.  The  hired  man  was 
called  in,  and  gladdened  me  with  the  information  that  he  did  know  a  John 
McNulty,  who  lived  about  a  mile  this  side  of  Batavia.  He  was  a  poor, 
illiterate  Irishman,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  had  a  son  Mike 
in  Marysville,  who  regularly  sent  the  old  folks  money  to  help  support  them. 
I  asked  after  any  other  son,  but  he  said  there  was  none;  they  had  a  married 
daughter  living  at  home  with  the  old  folks.  Her  husband  was  named  James 
Martin ;  he  professed  to  be  a  sort  of  horse  doctor,  spent  most  of  his  time 
around  the  taverns  in  Batavia,  and  was  at  best  but  a  shiftless  fellow.  He 
gave  me  a  description  of  his  personal  appearance,  and  it  suited  well  my  re- 
collection of  the  rascal  who  had  swindled  me  out  of  a  hundred  dollars. 

''Anxious,  however,  to  get  something  more  definite  before  I  had  him 
arrested,  after  much  cogitation,  on  my  return  home  I  concluded  to  call  per- 
sonally on  John  McNulty  in  the  role  of  a  returned  Californian,  then  a  some- 
what conspicuous  character. 

**It  was  drawing  near  Christmas,  and  splendid  sleighing;  so  I  prepared 
myself  by  engaging  the  best  team,  in  the  livery  stable,  with  a  handsome 
sleigh  and  an  abundance  of  bells  and  gay  robes,  and  borrowed  several  dash- 
ing gold  chains  to  display  about  my  person,  that  I  might  seem  to  rural  eyes 
to  have  recently  come  from  a  land  where  gold  was  as  plentiful  as  the  sand. 
I  also  arranged  to  have  a  deputy  sheriff  to  accompany  me,  with  a  writ  for  the 
arrest  of  one  James  Martin  for  the  crime  of  forgery ;  and  by  sunrise  on  Christ- 
mas morning  we  were  on  the  road,  behind  a  splendid  pair  of  ba)rs,  making  a 
bee  line  for  John  McNulty' s.  After  several  short  stops  by  the  way,  to  rest  the 
horses,  we  reached  his  little  red  cottage  about  eleven  o'clock,  drawing  up 
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in  front  in  grand  style,  with  a  great  jingling  of  bells,  the  deputy  on  the 
front  seat  driving,  and  I  spread  out  on  the  back  seat  with  all  the  airs  of  a 
man  who  owned  a  dozen  profitable  gold  mines.  Jumping  out,  I  strode  up 
to  the  door,  noticing  as  I  went  the  gaping  faces,  of  two  persons  at  the  little 
front  window,  evidently  the  father  and  daughter,  whom  our  noisy  arrival 
had  aroused.  My*  thundering  knock  on  the  door  was  answered  by  the 
usual  country  salute,  '  Come  in.'  Raising  the  latch  and  pushing  op)en  the 
creaking  door,  with  all  the.pomposity  and  brogue  I  could  assume,  I  inquired 
'  Does  Meeschter  Juhn  MacNulty  live  here,  an'  is  he  at  home?' 

''The  blear-eyed  old  man,  who  had  by  that  time  subsided  into  a  rough, 
country-made  arm  chair,  by  the  side  of  a  little  wood  stove,  responded  *  Yis; 
coom  in  an'  take  a  cheer.'  I  complied  with  his  invitation,  remarking,  as 
I  took  the  proffered  seat,  '  I'm  jist  from  Californy,  where  I  knowed  yer  son 
Mike,  an'  he  tould  me  as  I  was  lavein'  to  be  shure  an'  shtop  an'  see  yecs 
all,  if  I  keem  this  way,  an"  he  sint  his  love  to  yees,  one  an'  all.'  The  old 
n  I  started  i>p  excitedly  and  commenced  to  shake  my  hand,  calling  out  at 
the  same  time,  vociferously,  '  Hi !  Biddy !  ould  woman,  come  right  in  here 
to  once:  here's  a  gintleman  from  Californy  as  knows  our  Mike  I '  and  in 
came  Biddy,  her  liair  flying  in  switc^hes  and  her  face  red  with  excitement, 
to  hear  about  Mike. 

"  Of  course  I  had  not  much  to  say  as  yet  about  Mike,  except  that  he  was 
doing  well  and  making  lots  of  money,  preferring  rather  to  talk  of  my  own 
great  successes  in  the  land  of  gold,  with  which  subject  I  was  rather  more 
familiar.  They  sat  with  open  mouths  to  hear  the  story  of  my  good  fortune, 
and  how  I  was  now  on  my  way  to  see  my  old  folks,  who  lived  near  Buffalo 
— that  I  had  bought  the  handsome  team  and  sleigh  in  New  York  for  them, 
and  hired  my  driver  there,  and  intended  to  buy  them  a  handsome  house, 
so  that  they  could  live  like  lords  the  rest  of  their  lives,  and  then  I  was  going 
back  to  California  to  look  after  my  immense  estates  there;  and  that  no 
doubt  in  a  few  years  Mike  would  be  coming  along  with  a  mint  of  money 
for  them,  too. 

**The  old  folks  were  beside  themselves  with  joy.  'Katie,'  said  the  old 
man  to  his  daughter,  '  git  a  pitcher  o'  cider  an'  some  apples  fur  the  gintle- 
man: hurry  up  now — be  schmart.'  And  as  Katie  disappeared,  the  old 
woman  sat  a  little  cracked  glass  tumbler  and  a  blue  china  mug,  minus  its 
handle,  on  a  bare  pine  table,  which  she  pulled  up  between  us  in  readiness. 

"I  remarked  that  I  was  very  fond  of  cider,  but  I  had  something  here 
which  they  would  like  better  to  drink  Mike's  health  in,  drawing,  as  I  spK>ke, 
from  the  breast  pocket  of  my  coat,  a  flask  of  Irish  whisky,  put  in  for  the 
occasion,  and  commenced  pouring  out  a  good  stiff  glass.  The  rheumy  eyes 
of  the  old  man  fairly  twinkled  as  the  odor  reached  his  nostrils.  *  Arrah, 
now,'  said  he  *  but  it's  the  rale  mountain  dew  that  I  haven't  smelt  the  likes 
of  for  twinty  year.'  'Begorra  it  is,'  I  replied;  'brought  over  from  the 
ould  country  by  a  particular  friend  of  mine  in  New  York,  and  yees  needn't 
be  afeard  of  it,  at  all  at  all.' 
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*'The  daughter  placed  the  apples  and  cider  on  the  table,  and  at  my  sug- 
gestion, for  want  of  other  drinking  vessels,  two  tea-cups  were  brought  out, 
that  the  ladies  might  unite  with  us  in  drinking  Mike's  health.  I  claimed 
to  prefer  the  cider,  as  it  had  been  so  long  since  I  had  drank  any,  and  filling 
up  the  blue  mug  from  the  pitcher,  we  all  drank  '  good  luck  and  long  life  to 
Afike/ 

"  We  commenced  to  munch  at  the  apples,  but  the  old  man,  warmed  by 
"his  liberal  glass  of  whisky,  must  needs  drink  my  health,  and,  as  he  had  the 
handling  of  the  flask  this  time,  it  was  bumpers  all  around,  I  still  adhering 
to  the  cider. 

''The  whisky  set  their  tongues  running,  and  directly  I  had  a  full  account 
of  all  Mike's  doings  in  California,  and  was  able  to  give  them  many  addi- 
tional particulars  concerning  him,  which,  to  say  the  least,  if  not  true,  were 
plausible.  Soon  reference  was  made  to  Mike's  sending  them  a  hundred 
dollars  every  six  months,  which,  of  course,  reminded  me  that  Mike  had 
particularly  asked  me  to  inquire  about  a  draft  he  sent  in  the  summer  which, 
when  he  last  heard  from  them,  they  had  not  received ;  and*he  wishes  to 
inow  if  you  ever  got  it? 

**'Tell  Mike,'  said  the  old  man,  'the  sucund  draft  he  sint  I  got  the 
money  on  about  a  month  back.'  ' Then,*  I  remarked,  '  you  niver  heard  of 
the  letter  with  the  fursht  draft — isn't  that  strange?' 

"The  old  man  nodded  his  head  toward  his  daughter,  and,  giving  me  a 
sly  wink,  'Katie,'  said  he,  *gal,  go  down  to  the  spring  an'  bring  us  a 
peetcher  o'  frish  wather;  the  gintleman  will,  belike,  have  a  glash  o'  wather.' 
I  signified  assent ;  and,  as  Katie  left  with  the  pitcher,  he  leaned  across  the 
table,  and  in  a  suppressed  voice  said,  'Ye  see  her  hoosband,  Martin,  he 
brings  Mike's  letthers  frum  the  posht-offiis,  an'  he  kept  that  one  an'  got  the 
money  himsilf  frum  somebody  in  Rochester — he's  a  bad  chap,  me  son-in- 
law  is — ^and  didn't  aven  till  Katie  till  afther  I  got  the  money  on  the  sucund 
draft,  an'  she  tould  me  an'  the  ould  woman;  so  ye  can  till  Mike  it's  all 
right  now.' 

* '  By  this  time,  Katie  had  returned  with  the  fresh  pitcher  of  water,  and 
1,  pleading  my  already  long  stop,  got  up  to  leave.  WeJJtook  a  parting  drink 
all  around  from  my  now  nearly  emptied  flask,  and  with  many  messages  for 
Mike,  and  amid  abundant  good  wishes  and  blessings  and  noisy  '  good-byes,' 
I  jumped  into  my  sleigh,  bidding-  the  soi  disant  driver  to  let  the  horses  go 
right  smart,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  drew  up  at  the  Washington  Hotel,  in 
Batavia,  where  our  horses  were  taken  out  and  fed,  and  we  ordered  dinner. 

"The  deputy  sheriff*,  who  now  took  the  management  of  getting  Martin 
to  the  stable,  where  I  could  see  him  and  surely  identify  him  as  the  man  we 
wanted,  without  myself  being  noticed,  and  from  whence  we  could  take  him 
without  creating  any  excitement,  asked  the  stable  boy  if  he  knew  a  horse 
doctor  in  the  town  by  the  name  of  Martin.  Of  course  the  boy  knew  him, 
and  was  requested  to  hunt  him  up  while  the  horses  were  eating,  as  he  was 
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wanted  to  do  something  for  one  of  the  horses,  which  showed  signs  of 
lameness. 

**  After  we  had  our  dinner,  the  deputy  went  out  and  found  Martin  in 
waiting;  and  when  I  saw  him  busily  engaged  in  examining  the  horse's  foot 
and  leg,  I  walked  up — still  keeping,  however,,  in  the  back-ground— and 
signalled  the  deputy,  as  we  had  arranged,  that  I  fully  identified  the  hone 
doctor  as  the  scamp  we  were  after.  Martin  failed  to  detect  anjrthing  par- 
ticularly wrong  in  the  horse's  foot,  which  was  not  astonishing;  he  thought 
the  foot  felt  a  little  feverish,  and  the  stable  boy,  who  felt  of  it,  thought  so, 
too.  The  deputy  said  he  had  a  long  drive  before  him,  and  told  the  boy  to 
hitch  up  the  horses,  and  Martin  could  see  whether  this  one  stepped  lame 
yet.  So  soon  as  the  horses  were  all  ready,  I  stepped  forward,  and  tkc 
deputy  sheriff,  producing  his  warrant,  told  the  horse  doctor  that  he  anestcd 
him  for  forgery.  Martin  recognized  me  at  the  moment;  and,  while  lost  in 
astonishment  at  this  climax,  the  deputy  slipped  on  him  a  pair  of  hand-cufe, 
and  they  were  seated  side  by  side  on  the  back  seat  of  the  sleigh,  almost  be- 
fore the  rascal  knew  what  had  happened. 

**I  handed  the  stable  boy  his  fee,  took  the  reins,  and  was  moving  ofc 
when  Martin  found  voice  to  ask  that  we  would  drive  to  his  home,  that  be 
might  let  his  wife  know  of  his  arrest.  Not  caring  to  visit  *  Meeschter  Mac- 
Nulty's'  again  that  day,  I  threw  the  stable  boy  a  half  dollar,  telling  him  to 
go  at  once  to  Martin's  wife  and  tell  her  her  husband  was  arrested  for  forg- 
ing the  endorsement  on  a  hundred  dollar  draft,  and  passing  it  last  4th  of 
July,  in  Rochester,  and  if  she  wished  she  could  see  him  there  in  the  Monroe 
coimty  jail. 

**  We  reached  home  early  in  the  evening,  and  Martin  was  locked  up. 
He  could  not  give  bail  and  was  detained  in  jail  over  a  month,  during  whB 
time  his  friends  were  actively  interceding  with  the  district  attorney  for  hi> 
release.  The  attorney  subsequently  sent  for  me,  and  told  me  that  there 
was  much  doubt  of  his  ability  to  convict  Martin  at  a  trial;  that  it  was  quite 
certain  that  the  old  man,  McNulty,  could  not  write,  and  Martin  had  alwaj^ 
endorsed  these  drafts  for  him,  and  had  a  very  liberal  privilege  to  so  endorse 
and  collect  the  money,  too.  It  would  thus  turn  out  on  the  trial  that  this 
first  draft  was  really  the  one  that  should  have  been  held  good,  and  it  ws 
only  a  fraudulent  diversion  of  the  proceeds,  of  which  his  father-in-law,  Mc- 
Nulty, alone  could  complain.  He  further  said  that  Martin's  friends  had 
made  up  the  hundred  dollars,  with  which  they  would  take  up  the  returned 
draft  which  I  held,  and  besides,  pay  all  my  expenses,  amounting  to  some 
fifty  dollars  more,  and  advised  my  acceptance  of  it. 

**  I  assented  to  the  proposal,  in  a  few  days  after  received  the  money 
Martin  was  released. 

*  *  /  have  not  heard  from  Mike  since  / ' ' 
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THE  ART  PROCESS. 

BY  JOHN   M.   ENGLISH. 

HOW  the  artist  arrives  at  his  conception^  this  subject  does  not  attempt  to 
explain ;  it  is  confined  to  the  embodiment  of  that  conception.  The 
same  faculties  are  brought  into  exercise  by  the  sculptor,  painter,  poet,  and 
writer  of  prose,  in  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  process;  while- practical  skill 
in  the  execution  of  the  work  is  as  varied  as  the  Fine  Arts  themselves.  The 
painter  embodies  his  conception  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  upon  the  canvas; 
the  poet,  through  the  medium  of  written  language.  The  brush  would  be  a 
■useless  instrument  in  the  hand  of  the  poet:  the  pen  equally  so  in  the  hand 
•of  the  painter. 

The  three  principal  qualifications  requisite  to  the  artist,  in  arriving  at  a 
"knowledge  of  the  Art  Process,  are  power  of  analysis,  imagination,  and 
^esthetic  sensibility ;  the  latter  a  sort  of  arbiter,  without  which  no  subtlety 
of  analysis  or  wealth  of  imagination  are  of  avail  to  the  artist.  His  concep- 
tions are  useless  with  no  sensibility  of  their  effect. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  these  faculties  contribute  to  the  Art  Process, 
•difference  of  opinion  obtains.  By  some  writers  on  art  it  is  thus  explained : 
The  painter,  for  instance,  wishing  to  produce  on  canvas  his  conception  of 
2l  perfect  landscape,  notes  the  most  beautiful  portions  of  all  the  landscapes 
that  have  fallen  under  his  observation.  Through  the  agency  of  his  imagi- 
nation, guided  by  his  esthetic  sensibility,  he  combines  all  these  most  beau- 
tiful portions,  and  thus  produces  a  landscape  more  perfect  and  pleasing 
than  any  in  nature. 

This  mode  of  embodying  a  conception  is  unworthy  of  a  true  artist ;  it 
makes  him  a  servile  copyist ;  it  ignores  that  broad  culture  and  refined  sensi- 
bility which  the  Art  Process,  viewed  in  its  true  light,  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing. To  such  a  mere  copying  artist  nature  speaks  no  language ;  his  ear 
is  deaf  to  the  manifold  voices  of  the  human  soul ;  he  has  no  touchstone 
wherewith  to  test  the  wealth  of  character.  According  to  this  limited  view 
of  the  Process,  the  painter,  having  a  moderate  amount  of  taste,  need  only 
know  how  to  use  a  brush  mechanically :  the  writer  merely  combines  the 
beauties  of  standard  authors;  the  sculptor  makes  the  same  use  of  the  chisel 
as  the  marble-cutter  in  shaping  the  letters  on  a  tombstone.  The  entire  pro- 
cess reduces  itself  to  the  mere  art  of  execution.  There  could  be  no  unity, 
no  .symmetry,  in  such  works  of  art. 

The  really  gifted  artist  would  scorn  to  combine  such  incongruous  mate- 
rial to  embody  his  conceptions.  It  is  the  study  of  his  life  to  master  the 
language  of  expression^  which  is  done  by  an  inductive  process.  In  order 
rightly  to  interpret  the  language  of  expression,  his  esthetic  sensibility  must 
be  cultivated  to  its  nicest  delicacy,  which  is  best  accomplished  by  means  of 
lectures,  together  with  models  of  ancient  and  modern  painting  and  sculp- 
ture. 
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TJie  language  of  expression  can  best  be  defined,  and  the  necessity  of  its 
attainment  by  the  artist  to  embody  his  conception,  made  to  appear,  by  ad- 
ducing examples  from  sculpture,  painting,  and  composition. 

Sculpture  is  the  embodiment  of  the  sculptor's  conception  in  material 
form.     Should  he  confine  himself  to  human  beings  alone,  how  rich  his  re- 
sources!    AsJ varied  as  arc  the  intellectual  characteristics  of  the  race;  as 
numerous  as  are  the  modifications  of  the  same  nature,  so  abundant  are  the 
languages  of  expression.     The  language  of  the  features,  of  the  muscles,  and 
of  position,  must  reveal  all  the  conditions  of  each  individual — in  sorrow,  in 
joy,  in  hope,  and  in  despair,  in  mental  and  physical  agony — in  all  the  innu- 
merable states  to  which  one  is  subject.     Let  us  take  an  illustration :     The 
Laocoon  is  the  production  of  three  men — Agesander  of  Rhodes,  together 
with  his  son,  Athenodoms,  and  pupil,  Polydonis.     It  is  the  embodiment  of 
their  conception  of  physical  agony ;  and  so  perfect  is  it  that  it  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  impassioned  style  of  Grecian  sculpture.     Laocoon,  a  priest  of 
Apollo,  and  his  two  sons,  are  represented  as  firmly  grasped  within  the  coils 
of  two  immense  serpents  of  the  sea.     The  strained  muscles  and  contorted 
features  express  the  most  intense  agony.     Now,  from  what  source  did  these 
three  artists  of  antiquity  obtain  this  form  of  embodiment  of  their  concep- 
tion?    Did  they  roam  over  Greece,  observing  all  the  cases  of  physical 
suffering,  to  bring  back  the  exact  copy  of  the  forehead  of  one,  of  the  eye  of 
another,  of  the  arms  of  a  third,  of  the  legs  of  a  fourth,  and  of  the  position 
of  still  a  fifth?     It  would  have  been  a  strange  conglomeration,  since  Lao- 
coon was  executed  by  Agesander;  and  Laocoon*s  two  sons,  by  Athenodoms. 
and  Polydonis.     They  had  faithfully  interpreted  the  language  expressed  by 
every  feature,  muscle,  and  position  of  the  human  form,  in  cases  of  suffering- 
Having  this  knowledge,  they  embodied  their  conception  of  physical  agony 
more  perfectly  than  it  could  be  found  embodied  in  any  one  living  form,  or 
number  of  forms. 

The  conception  which  the  sculptor  embodies  in  marble,  the  painter  ex- 
presses upon  canvas.  How  does  he  express  his  conception?  As  has  been 
said,  **  the  story  of  the  Grecian  painter  assembling  from  every  quarter  the 
most  celebrated  beauties,  that  he  might  borrow  some  charm  from  each,  and 
combine  all  together  in  a  perfect  work,  could  never  have  been  true.*' 

There  may  still  be  seen,  in  the  church  at  Seville,  the  painting  of  the 
**  Virgin's  Head,"  the  work  of  Sebastian  Gomez,  the  little  slave  of  the  far- 
famed  painter,  Murillo.  Appointed  to  keep  a  faithful  watch  in  Murillo's 
study,  at  midnight,  by  the  ray  of  a  single  flickering  light,  Sebastian  embo- 
died on  canvas  his  almost  divine  conception  of  a  holy  character.  In  the. 
morning,  as  Murillo  and  his  pupil  entered, 

*•  Mcnc'e:  upon  his  canvas  found 

A  sketch  so  rich,  so  pure,  so  bright, 
It  seemed  ahnost  that  there  were  given    . 

To  glow  l)erore  his  dazzled  sight, 
Tints  an  1  expressions  wann  from  heaven.'* 
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Sebastian's  conception  of  the  character  was  the  offspring  of  genius.  Was- 
it  embodied  by  a  mere  combination  of  physical  charms,  observed  by  him  at 
different  times?  It  was  the  fruit  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  language 
of  expression.  Every  touch  of  his  brush  revealed  new  beauties,  till  soon, 
all  perfect  and  complete,  the  mildly  beaming  eye,  the  guileless  lips,  the 
heavenly  beauty  of  each  line — ^all  spoke  a  language  which  expressed  to  the 
almost  divine  sensibility  of  the  little  slave  the  higest  conception  of  a  char- 
acter pure  as  that  of  angels. 

If  a  knowledge  of  the  language  of  expression  is  so  essential  to  the  sculp- 
tor and  painter,  who  embody  their  conceptions  in  a  visible  form,  of  infinite 
value  is  it  to  the  writer,  who  clothes  his  conceptions  with  artificial  language. 
Composition  is  the  most  exalted  of  all  the  Fine  Arts.  By  composition  is 
not  meant  a  well-written  article  in  the  Atlantic ^  Galaxy^  or  Beecher's 
Magazine,  but  the  fruit  of  a  pen  that  controls  the  thought  of  the  world. 
Shakspeare  was  a  greater  artist  than  either  Raphael  or  Michael  Angelo. 
The  Art  Process  has  the  same  application  to  the  writer  of  prose  or  poetry  as 
to  the  sculptor  or  painter.  One  has  said  that  '*  Milton  would  not  copy  his 
Eden  from  any  one  scene,  but  would  select  from  each  the  features  which 
were  most  eminently  beautiful.  Thus  he  was  furnished  with  his  materials, 
by  a  skillful  combination  of  which  he  has  created  a  landscape  more  perfect, 
probably,  in  all  its  parts,  than  was  ever  realized  in  nature.**  We  cannot 
think  of  Milton  as  hampered  in  that  way.  By  an  inductive  process  he  had 
become  familiar  with  the  language  of  nature  suitable  to  express  his  concep- 
tion of  such  a  spot. 

It  is  the  highest  and  noblest  power  of  the  writer  to  portray  his  concep- 
tions of  human  character  by  means  of  the  objects  of  nature.  This,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Art  Process,  as  furnished  by  a  thorough  acquainance  with  the 
language  of  expression,  enables  him  to  do.  Goldsmith  possessed  this  cov- 
eted literary  power,  and  by  the  apt  and  beautiful  use  of  it  in  his  famous 
simile  in  his  '*  Deserted  Village,*'  has  proved  himself  a  consummate  artist. 
To  his  poetic  ear,  delicately  attuned  to  the  soft  notes  of  the  Muse,  the  cliff 
speaks  a  language  adapted  to  express  his  conception  of  the  calm  peace  and 
heavenly  sublimity  of  the  character  of  the  Village  Pastor: 

**  His  ready  smile  a  parents'  warmth  exprest, 
Their  welfare  pleased  him,  and  their  cares  distrest — 
To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs  were  given. 
But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  heaven, 
As  some  tall  cliff,  that  lifts  its  awful  fonn. 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm, 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles,  on  its  head." 
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BY  THOMAS  D.   SUPLEB, 


RUMMAGING  in  the  garret  of  "  our  new  house  **  among  the  rubbish  left 
by  its  former  occupants,  I  found  a  pack  of  common  playing  cards. 
They  were  the  first  it  had  ever  been  my  lot  to  possess ;  consequently,  I  coo- 
sider  it  an  event  worth  noticing.  Few  live  to  the  same  age  now-a-dajs 
without  being  able  to  boast  not  only  of  possession,  but  also  skill  in  the  art 
of  using  them.  I  had  seen  such  bits  of  pasteboard  changing  hands  in  the 
social  circle,  and  even  knew  their  relative  value  in  games  of  chance;  and 
yet,  as  I  **  shuffled  **  them  through  my  fingers,  I  felt  an  interest  in  the  strange 
figures  never  felt  before.  What  quaint,  old-time  patterns  they  are !  I  won- 
der if  kings  and  queens  of  by-gone  centuries  were  such  grotesque-looking 
objects  as  these?  What  strange  proportions  they  exhibit,  with  their  gigan- 
tic heads,  abortive  necks,  and  the  calves  of  their  legs  protruding  alike  be- 
fore and  behind ! 

But  the  power  they  wield !  The  gambling  world  worshijjs  them  as  very 
gods.  Those  four  great  branches  of  the  '*  Hearts,"  **  Spades,'*  "Dia- 
monds,** and  *' Clubs,'*  are  everything  to  the  eager  eyes  of  the  losing 
player.  He  greets  these  monarchs  with  undisguised  pleasure,  and  fondly 
caresses  their  greasy  forms.  All  the  crowned  heads  of  Christendom  are 
titled  nobodies  beside  these  mighty  potentates.  Some  of  the  former  nnay 
be  very  powerful,  but  their  sceptres  are  bulrushes  in  comparison  with  the 
truncheons  which  these  latter  kings  of  the  earth  hold  in  their  grasp.  And 
here,  even  here,  in  Republican  America,  the  thousands  who  scout  Napo- 
leon, frown  on  Victoria,  and  pity  the  Pope,  do  nightly  homage  to  this 
mighty  dynasty,  and  find  grace  and  loveliness  in  their  bottle  noses  and 
crooked  legs. 

But  when  I  commenced  this  article,  I  intended  to  use  the  pack  of  playing 
cards  as  my  text  from  which  to  draw  a  lesson  of  a  different  kind. 

We  are  all  players — sometimes  with  all  that  makes  life  bright  to  us  at 
issue.  What  is  the  paltry  sum  of  the  gambler's  stake  to  that  which  we  all 
of  us  hold  in  our  hands,  to  be  decided  by  the  *'deal"  of  fortune?  You 
don't  play  "whist,"  and  yet  you  have  been  engaged  in  a  game  of  chance, 
in  which  you  risked  your  peace,  your  happiness,  your  future,  upon 
another  should  deal  out  to  you. 

The  lean  and  sanctified  bigot,  who  looks  in  holy  horror  on  the  printed 
pasteboard,  as  though  it  were  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the  Devil  and  Dr 
Faustus,  plays  his  own  pious  game  at  winning  souls,  and  risks — charity 
The  griping  money-catcher,  who  shudders  at  the  thought  of  losing  gold    i 
spendthrift  play,  takes  his  own  close  and  cunning  game  at  winning  wealtl 
and  risks— esteem,     'l^e  ambitious  aspirant,  who  scorns  such  empty  tViin 
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as  cards,  plays  boldly  his  daring  game  at  winning  position,  and  risks — 
honor.  The  bright-eyed  girl  throws  heart  and  soul  into  the  enchanting 
game  of  love,  and  risks — ^virtue.  Charity,  esteem,  honor,  virtue — are  not 
'these  great  stakes  to  offer?  Ah !  we  all  play,  and  with  what  varied  success  I 
How  many  eyes  grow  dim  over  the  faint  chances  of  small  digits,  while 
others  sparkle  in  the  reflected  light  of  regal  robes !  Not  only  in  dank  fore- 
castles, foul  taverns,  luxuriant  club-houses,  and  elegant  saloons  does  Forttme 
deal  out  her  winning  or  losing  cards.  She  spreads  them  before  us  on  the 
green  cloth  of  life's  table,  in  that  game  which  counts  up  its  gains  or  losses 
in  another  world. 

Did  you  ever  see  an  aeronaut,  when  he  has  risen  high  above  the  earth, 
scatter  with  lavish  hand  a  host  of  little  cards,  which  fluttered  to  the  ground, 
twisting  and  turning  in  showers  of  glittering  colors?  He  but  typifies  the 
hand  of  Fate,  which  deals  to  us,  brilliant  with  the  hopes  that  tint  them  in 
rainbow  beauty,  the  cards  of  life's  eager  game.  We  gather  them  up  joy- 
fully ;  but  alas !  how  rapidly  their  fictitious  beauty  fades,  and  what  misera- 
ble j)asteboard  affairs  they  become  to  us,  as  one  by  one,  we  lay  them  down, 
and  see  our  treasures  dwindling  away  from  us  with  them  as  they  go ! 

Somebody  must  win  ?  Yes,  somebody  gets  the  best  cards.  We  all  get 
them  sometimes ;  and  we  too  often  play  them  very  wrongly.  We  throw 
away  our  kings  and  queens.  We  pass  by  the  opportunities  to  score,  while 
some  happier  person  bears  off  all  the  honors.  But  not  always.  Fortune 
rarely  pursues  any  of  us  with  unremitting  ill-will.  She  sends  us  all  winning 
cards;  and  we  have  only  to  trust  on,  and  wait  for  the  change  that  is  to 
bring,  at  last,  success.  Let  us  never  throw  up  our  "hands**  in  despair. 
Somebody — he  must  have  been  a  tailor,  or  with  sartorial  proclivities — ^has 
said  that  there  is  a  silver  lining  to  every  cloud.  And  so  we  all  of  us  hold 
''hands'*  which  contain  some  of  the  better  cards.  Let  us  not  inveigh 
against  the  goddess  who  blindly  distributes  them.  Be  it  our  aim  to  play 
those  well  which  fall  to  our  share,  and  not  recklessly  throw  them  away,  be- 
cause we  find  fewer  of  those  broad-shouldered,  goggle-eyed,  parti-colored 
gentry  than  we  hoped  for.  No!  let  us  tuck  them  carefully  under  our 
thumbs  and  make  the  most  of  them.  Many  have  pined  in  grief,  playing 
their  small  cards,  and  never  winning  the  great  stake  of  fame;  but  your 
hopeful  heart  may  some  day  break  forth  with  regnant  f)ower,  which  shall 
bear  away  the  prize. 

A  merchant  has  toiled  night  and  day  for  wealth  to  buy  comfort  and  ease 

for  his  modest  home.     He  has  made  little  ventures,  and  has  seen  his  dreams 

of  grand  results  fade  from  him  day  by  day.    Let  him  labor  on.    By-and-by 

^  his  vessels  shall  come  home  laden  with  noble  freights;  his  name  shall  be 

ir    favorably  known  on  *  Change,  and  be  printed  in  the  lists  of  men  who  pay 

y   heavy  taxes  on  swelling  fortunes. 

jT  The  painter,  who  has  been  starving  in  his  garret,  and  whose  walls  are 
\  lined  with  dusty  canvas,  shall  lay  on  colors  which  shall  charm  the  world : 
\  his  old  neglected  frames  shall  be  brought  out,  and  the  world  shall  find 
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Apollos  in  his  men,  and  Venuses  in  his  women.    Fashion  shall  loiter  axound 
his  easel,  and  journals  of  art  rehearse  his  praises  in  strange  words. 

The  author,  who  has  written  in  silence,  shall  touch  the  hearts  of  men 
with  new-born  words  of  flame;  and  the  poor  epic,  who  had  once  served 
a  clownish  huckster's  vulgar  need,  shall  travel  far  and  wide,  in  blue  and 
gold,  and  lie  on  tables  weighed  with  words  familiar  in  all  mouths. 

The  statesman,  who,  thirsting  for  his  country's  good,  has  been,  perforce, 
content  to  see  others  rise  and  sway  the  crowd,  while  he  has  toiled  in  vain, 
shall  shake  the  nation  with  his  eloquence,  and  from  his  chair  of  state  shall 
read  again  his  earlier  works,  now  rescued  from  the  past,  to  teach  the  young. 
Reporters  shall  hang  on  his  words,  and  his  sapient  visage  shall  smile  in 
every  shop-window. 

But,  finally,  we  rarely  play  alone.  The  melancholy  unfortunates  reduced 
to  *' solitaire"  are  few  indeed.  We  have  partners  to  share  our  losses  and 
gains — partners  to  mourn  over  our  lost  deuces,  and  rejoice  when  royalty 
holds  court  under  our  thumbs. 

Yes,  Jack  has  his  mess-mate  in  the  bunk ;  Dick  his  pal  in  the  hidden 
haunt ;  the  Major  winks  to  the  Colonel  in  the  luxuriant  club ;  and  Madame 
smiles  on  Monsieur  in  the  brilliant  drawing-room.  Together  Castor  and 
Pollux  pitched  their  quoits;  Damon  and  Pythias  ran  their  races;  Darby  and 
Joan  tottered  hand-in-hand  along  in  olden  times;  and  all  over  the  world 
to-day,  the  never-ending  game  of  human  passion  is  shared  by  eager,  restles, 
trembling  hearts.  Let  us  hope  that  we  may  all  play  our  cards  so  as  nevo- 
to  lose  the  prize  we  covet ;  and  when  they  are  at  last  thrown  by,  and  the 
game  of  life  is  over,  may  we  have  won  those  riches  which  **  neither  moth 
nor  nist  will  corrupt."  May  kingly  honor  and  queenly  virtue  guide  us  on,, 
and  lead  us  to  those  courts  above  where  they  forever  reign  in  sublime  power. 


The  Three  Weslevs. — For  want  of  space,  we  are  obliged  to  omit  a 
most  interesting  article  in  the  series  of  *'  World  Worthies,"  by  Ernest  King, 
on  '*The  Three  Wesleys,"  the  great  founders  and  propagators  of  Method- 
ism. There  were  three  brothers,  John,  Charles,  and  James,  but  the  great 
light  and  power  of  Methodism,  and  the  noted  leader  of  the  others,  was  John, 
who  doubtless  would  himself  be  astounded  to-day  at  the  work  of  which  he 
is  called  the  father,  and  is  certainly  deserving  of  an  eminent  place  among 
World  Worthies,  and  the  admiration  and  respect  of  every  true  Christian, 
as  being  the  founder  of  one  of  the  most  popular  denominations  of  Protest- 
ants on  the  face  of  the  globe. — Editor. 


POPULAR  SCIENCE. 


NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL  MECHANISM. 

BY  JAMES   B.   COLEMAN,   M.  D. 

OF  the  five  hundred  pumps  that  have  been  patented  in  this  country, 
amongst  them  all  there  is  no  forcing  pump  that  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  human  heart.  Chambers,  valves,  induction  and  eduction 
pipes,  are  perfect  on  every  hydraulic  calculation.  It  is  a  conical  cavity, 
with  three  triangular  membranes  closing  its  base;  the  opening  of  these  is 
inwards,  and  admits  the  blood  freely.  These  membranes  shut  against  each 
other  at  their  free  edges,  and  are  held  convex  inwardly  by  tendons,  which 
are  attached  to  their  edges  and  originate  in  muscular  projections  on  the 
walls  of  the  cavity  of  the  heart.  These  valves  open  widely,  move  freely, 
are  elastic,  somewhat,  and  firm  under  pressure,  enduring,  without  a  salient 
point  or  abrupt  turn  to  disturb  the  flow  of  the  blood,  and  when  open  afford 
a  pass  into  the  cavity  equal  to  its  greatest  diameter.  The  cavity  or  ventricle 
is  conical,  and  receives  the  blood  at  its  base,  where  the  valves  are  placed, 
so  that  the  dash  of  fluid  being  towards  the  apex,  the  flow  is  broken  in  the 
most  gentle  manner,  by  reason  of  the  surrounding  inclined  surfaces.  The 
expulsion  of  the  blood  from  the  ventricle  is  not  by  a  piston,  driving  the 
amount  of  its  area  at  the  start,  but  by  a  contraction  of  spiral  fibres  around 
the  cavity,  diminishing  its  diameter  from  the  apex  baseward,  and  over- 
coming the  inertia  of  the  blood  in  the  most  gradual,  yet  rapid,  manner  im- 
aginable. The  outlet  tube  is  elastic,  of  large  diameter  compared  with  the 
cavity  of  the  heart,  and  perfectly  smooth  to  the  passage  of  the  blood,  which 
is  prevented  from  returning,  when  the  heart  ceases  its  expulsory  action,  by 
two  valves  opening  outward,  so  thin,  yet  strong  and  well  placed,  that  they 
offer  no  obstacle  whatever  to  the  outward  flow  of  the  current.  No  artificial 
pump  was  ever  so  well  contrived  in  valve,  or  chamber,  or  tube.  Every  part 
is  the  perfection  of  mechanism.  Different  from  all  other  pam[:)s,  there  is 
no  piston  that  requires  packing  or  lubricating  to  overcome  excess  of  friction. 
The  ventricles  are  both  chamber  and  piston,  for  the  muscles  that  form  them, 
by  contraction,  drive  out  their  contents,  and  by  relaxing  suff*er  them  to  be 
filled  again.  As  this  is  impossible  in  any  arrangement  of  art — for  no  cavity 
can  be  emptied  of  its  contents  by  agents  surrounding  it  having  the  qualities 
of  muscular  fibre — this  most  important  application  of  force,  without  friction, 
or  jar,  or  misdirection,  cannot  be  achieved.  But  still,  the  nearer  we  ap- 
proach, in  other  respects,  the  measurement  of  the  heart  and  its  mode  of 

operating,  the  better  will  be  our  success. 

Ill 
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NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL  MECHANISM. 


Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  relative  ability  of  animal  organiza- 
tion and  artificial  contrivartces  for  developing  forces  from  such  natural  com- 
pounds as  are  suitable  for  the  purpose.  It  will  be  seen,  on  further  investi- 
gation, that  in  every  arrangement  for  this  purpose,  the  natural  contrivance 
has  the  advantage. 

Steam  and  its  equivalent,  and  electro-magnetism,  may  be  assumed  as  the 
developed  agents  by  which  we  attempt  to  move  machinery.  To  exhibit 
either  of  these,  in  a  practical  amount,  we  have  to  resort  to  cumbersome  ap- 
paratus. To  generate  heat  and  confine  it,  to  excite  electricity  or  galvanism 
and  exhibit  its  power,  a  large  amount  of  material  and  space,  water  and 
chemicals,  are  required,  altogether  incompatible  with  any  circumscribed 
and  powerful  display,  such  as  we  see  in  the  animal  construction. 

The  fuel  that  liberates  the  power  that  is  observed  in  all  engines  set  in 
motion  by  heat,  has  its  representative  in  the  food  that  is  consumed  by  ani- 
mals.    Organic  matter,  whether  coal,  wood,  grain,  or  flesh,  is  made  to  p»ass 
into  another  state  of  combination,  and  in  this  passage  it  parts  with  forces 
that  were  united  with  it  in  the  process  of  organization.     The  best  con- 
structed steam  engine,  with  every  modern  improvement,  from  combustion 
of  fuel  to  application  of  power,  although  wonderful  in  art,  by  the  side  of 
any  animal  that  exhibits  muscular  phehomena,  is  a  rough,  cumbersome,  and 
weak  machine.     A  fire-box,  a  reservoir  for  water,  a  receptacle  for  steam,  a 
cylinder  for  a  reciprocating  piston,  rods,  guides,  cranks,  and  various  other  . 
appliances  are  contrasted  with  a  stomach,  lungs,  blood,  tubes,  nerves,  and 
muscles.     In  the  last,  there  is  no  useless  material,  no  waste  space,  no  faulty 
application  of  f)ower.     The  question  is  not  raised  at  what  point  the  cut-off 
can  be  used  to  best  advantage,  or -where,  in  its  round,  the  crank  is  most 
effective.     No  more  power  is  used  in  the  animal  arrangement  than  is  re- 
quired, for  the  quantity  is  always  regulated  exactly  to  the  necessity.     The 
governor  does  not  act,  as  in  steam  engines,  after  the  power  has  been  too 
freely  sp)ent.     The  animal  feels  the  resistance,  and  anticipates  the  quantity 
required.     The  pull  of  each  muscle  being  in  a  straight  line  between  the 
fixed  point  and  that  to  be  moved,  the  economy  of  force,  in  direction,  is 
perfect.     Although  an  incalculable  number  of  animal  movements  are  in 
curves,  to  suit  the  wants  of  existence,  still  there  is  no  master  wheel  running 
in  a  perpetual  circle,  requiring  every  movement  to  be  eliminated  from  its 
curves.     As  force  naturally  exerts  itself  in  straight  lines,  all  impulses  in  the 
animal  machine  are  thus  directed,  and  the  curve  i^  not  the  prime  movement 
of  the  enginery,  but  the  completion  of  the  detail,  effected  not  by  one 
muscle,  changed  in  its  action  by  resisting  guides,  but  by  the  combined  and 
synchronous  action  of  many. 

All  machines  that  are  moved  by  electro-magnetism,  in  proportion  to  the 
power  they  exhibit,  are  more  massive  than  steam  engines.  The  develop- 
ment of  force  in  them  is  effected  by  decomposition  of  substances  that  have 
been  made  through  the  agency  of  heat ;  and  in  parting  with  their  retained 
forces,  we  have  less  power  than  could  be  realized  by  the  direct  application 
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of  the  same  amount  of  heat  that  is  used  to  form  these  galvanic  materials,  if 
it  were  applied  directly  to  the  steam  engine. 

Quickness,  rather  than  power,  characterizes  the  phenomena  of  electro- 
magnetism,  as  applied  to  dynamics;  yet  this  very  rapidity  of  movement  has 
its  representative  in  the  hum  of  the  wings  of  insects  and  small  birds.  The 
power  that  is  evoked  by  acid  and  metal,  in  the  galvanic  cell,  may  be  the 
same  that  the  nerves  transmit  to  the  muscles,  for  the  rapidity  of  telegram 
or  brain  message  is  too  quick  for  computation,  and  the  agent  too  imponder- 
able for  analysis  and  identification. 


LAWS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  TRADE. 


CONTRACTS.— No.  V. 


BY  JUDGE  REED. 


THE  last  of  the  four  elements  of  every  contract  is  the  subject  of  the 
contract,  viz.  that  about  which  the  agreement  is  made. 

To  sell  a  horse.  The  horse  is  the  subject  matter  of  the  contract.  To 
harvest  a  field  of  wheat.  The  labor  to  be  exercised  and  the  manner  is  the 
subject  of  the  agreement  between  competent  partners  for  a  consideration. 

In  case  of  a  contract  to  sell,  the  subject  matter  must  be  in  existence  at 
the  time  of  the  contract. 

An  agreement  to  sell  a  stack  of  wheat  as  it  stands,  when,  in  fact,  at  the 
time  the  agreement  to  sell  is  entered  into,  the  wheat  stack  is  destroyed, 
without  the  knowledge  of  either  party,  is  void.  Now,  many  contracts 
which  would  be  good  otherwise,  are  bad  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
subject  of  the  contract — i.  e.  the  thing  to  be  done. 

Some  agreements  would,  if  carried  out,  work  prejudicially  to  the  interest 
of  society ;  and  these  contracts,  although  made  between  competent  parties, 
and  for  a  good  consideration,  are  void  by  the  policy  of  the  law. 

The  principal  class  of  illegal  contracts  were  those  in  restraint  of  trade. 

It  was  considered  contrary  to  public  policy  to  allow  any  person  who  was 
pursuing  any  particular  occupation  to  make  a  contract  by  which  he  bound 
himself  not  to  carry  on  that  particular  business.  The  law  in  relation  to 
these  contracts  grew  out  of  the  English  law  of  apprenticeship.  By  this  law, 
in  its  original  severity,  no  person  could  exercise  any  regular  trade,  except 
after  a  long  apprenticeship. 

If  he  had  a  trade,  he  must  continue  in  that  trade,  or  have  none. 
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To  relinquish  it,  was  to  throw  himself  out  of  employment,  and  render 
him  a  burden  upon  the  community. 

In  this  country,  the  old  system  of  apprenticeship  has  become  so  relaxed 
that  every  trade  or  profession  is  open  to  any  person  who  has  a  smattering 
of  knowledge  of  the  craft  in  which  he  engages;  and,  consequently,  the 
rigor  of  the  English  law,  in  regard  to  contracts  in  restraint  of  trade,  is 
modified. 

The  rule  may  be  stated  to  be  this,  in  this  country :  that  a  contract  in 
which  a  man  binds  himself  not  to  carry  on  a  business  in  any  place  is  void. 

A  contract  not  to  carry  on  business  in  a  particular  city  or  county  is  good. 

Contracts  in  general  xcstx^mt  of  trade  are  bad;  but  in /ar/rVr/ restraint  of 
trade  are  good. 

Mr.  Smith  has  a  grocery  stand,  in  which  he  has  built  up  a  large  trade  by 
enterprise  and  honesty.  Mr.  Jones  wishes  to  purchase  the  place  and  the 
good  will  of  the  establishment,  and  he  enters  into  an  agreement  with  Smith 
that  he  will  give  Smith  a  certain  amount  for  his  grocery,  if  he  will  agree 
not  to  start  the  same  business  in  that  city  or  town.  This  is  a  good  con- 
tract, because  it  is  only  in  partial  restraint  of  trade. 

But  if  the  agreement  had  been  that  Smith  should  not  commence  business 
anywhere  within  the  United  States,  it  would  have  been  a  bad  contract,  as  it 
would  amount  to  an  entire  prohibition  of  Smith's  carrying  on  that  business 
anywhere,  and  would  be  against  the  interest  of  society. 

Another  class  of  contracts,  which  are  void  as  against  public  policy,  are 
gaming,  or  wager  contracts. 

There  is  a  public  impression  that  all  bets  are  void  contracts,  and  that  the 
money  cannot  be  recovered  by  the  winner.  This  is  not  so.  There  are  a 
large  class  of  wagers  which  are  void,  as  against  public  policy. 

Whenever  a  statute  prohibits  a  certain  kind  of  game,  any  bet  upon  the 
game  is  void.  A  bet  upon  a  prize  fight  or  a  cock  fight  is  bad,  and  the  win- 
ner cannot  recover  his  money.  A  bet  upon  an  election  is  void,  and  a  jjer- 
son  who  deposits  the  money  can  recover  the  amount  from  the  stakeholder, 
in  New  Jersey,  although  the  stakeholder  has  paid  the  money  to  the  winner. 

So  a  wager  upon  the  personal  appearance  of  a  man,  which  would  hold 
him  up  to  ridicule,  would  be  void. 

Wagers  on  indifferent  matters,  however,  are  good,  and  the  winner,  in 
New  Jersey,  can  collect  the  amount.  A  bet  on  the  distance  from  one  town 
to  another,  on  the  weight  of  a  certain  article,  &c.,  are  good. 

Contracts  in  restraint  of  marriage  are  bad.  The  law  recognizes  the  mar- 
riage relation,  as  highly  essential  to  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  society, 
and  it  will  not  admit  the  validity  of  any  agreement  which  has  for  its  end 
the  prevention  of  marriage.  If  A  agrees  with  his  son  to  give  him  a  farm 
at  the  end  of  fiWQ  years,  in  consideration  that  the  son  shall  remain  unmar- 
ried at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  contract  would  be  worthless. 


EDITORIAL   DEPARTMENT, 


,   EXPLANATION. 

SOME  of  our  friends,  within  the  last  few  days,  have  met  us  with  anxious 
faces  and  gentle  inquiries  about  the  magazine,  hesitating  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion which  they  feared  would  give  us  pain,  at  the  same  time  very  anxious  to 
know  if  Beecher*s  Magazine  was  still  in  existence.  To  all  such  question- 
ings, our  unconcerned  expression  gave  affirmative  answer,  even  before  any 
words  were  spoken,  and  our  reply  was,  "All's  well,'*  my  friend,  only  a  lit- 
tle late,  owing  to  "the  press'' — ^putting  in  a  splendid  new  power  press,  which 
occasioned  the  delay,  and  from  which  the  magazine  will  hereafter  be  issued, 
in  the  best  style  of  the  printer's  art. 

There  is  not  a  thing  about  it  but  what  is  new  and  fresh  from  the  maker's 
"hand.  The  sum  and  substance  of  what  we  want  to  state  here  is,  that  there 
Avill  be  no  more  delays,  and  the  more  important  fact  that  Beecher's  Maga- 
zine was  not  born  to  die.  So  long  as  our  lives  are  spared,  so  long  will  this 
magazine  live.  We  do  not  say  this  boastingly,  but  in  the  full  consciousness 
of  what  such  an  assertion  means,  and  on  no  other  ground  than  full  depend- 
ence upon  God,  and  our  own  exertions. 


WHO  WROTE  "  BEAUTIFUL  SNOW  ?" 

We  postpone  to  another  number  our  reply  to  the  correspondence  of 
J.  B.  S.  upon  this  subject.  We  have  gathered  considerable  interesting  in- 
formation regarding  the  authorship  of  the  poem,  but  desire  to  know  some- 
thing more  of  its  accuracy  before  making  it  public.  At  least  three  different 
authors  claimed  it,  that  we  know  of,  and  many  more  said  they  wrote  it. 
We  think,  at  present,  that  Mr.  Wm.  Andrew  Sigourney  had  the  best  claim 
to  it,  and  wrote  him,  a  few  days  since,  asking  what  he  knew  about  it,  but, 
"before  the  letter  reached  him,  he  had  died  by  his  own  hand — a  sad  com- 
mentary on  the  poem,  whether  his  or  another's. 

One  of  the  last  letters  written  by  Mr.  Sigourney  was  to  a  friend,  asking 
for  money,  in  which  he  said,  "  For  God's  sake  send  me  some  money,  no 
matter  how  little,  as  quickly  as  you  can.  My  child  cried  for  bread  this 
morning,  and  I  had  none  to  give." 

If  we  say  anything  on  the  subject,  it  will  be  to  make  it  less  a  mystery 
than  it  is  at  present.  We  shall  be  obliged  for  any  information  that  will 
help  to  fix  the  authorship  of  this  sadly  beautiful  poem. 
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Crowded  Out. — ^The  editorial  matter  is  almost  entirely  crowded  out 
this  month  by  other  articles.  We  are  obliged  at  present  to  be  governed  to 
a  great  extent  by  the  length  of  other  contributions  and  the  number  of  pages 
in  the  magazine. 

New  Contributors. — We  take  pleasure  in  presenting  to  our  readers  a 
contribution  from  the  scholarly  pen  of  W.  Gibson  Field,  esq. ;  also,  "A 
Business  Adventure,'*  by  Samuel  H.  Terry,  author  of  the  **  Retailer's  Man- 
ual," the  latest  and  best  business  guide  that  we  have  seen.  Both  these 
gentlemen  will  be  regular  contributors.  The  poem,  **  Station,"  is  by  a 
Trenton  lady,  and  will,  we  think,  be  called  true  and  very  pretty.  John 
M.  English  furnishes  a  valuable  paper  on  "The  Art  Process."  We  ha?e 
more  choice  articles  from  all  these  and  others  we  might  mention.  If  we 
have  done  well  in  the  past,  the  future  will  be  better ;  and  if  we  have  not, 
it  will. 

Our  Readers. — If  every  one  of  our  readers  will  add  one  name  to  our 
list  this  month,  we  promise  to  give  ample  returns  for  the  favor,  and  are  very 
sure  all  who  will  can  do  it.  Besides,  for  those  who  will  work  for  us  in  a 
larger  way,  there  is  money  to  be  made.  It  will  pay  all  to  look  at  our  special 
offer,  on  the  second  page  of  the  cover. 

Books  and  Exchanges. — Further  notices  of  books,  magazines,  &c.,  will 
have  to  be  postponed  for  the  July  number,  as  there  is  no  room  to  spare  be- 
fore that.  We  do  not  desire  to  have  any  magazine  sent  us  unless  it  be  reg- 
ularly, as  an  exchange.  Such  only  will  be  noticed,  and  such  only  are 
wanted.  Irregularity  in  the  receipt  of  a  publication  makes  it  valueless  to 
us.     Books  to  be  reviewed  early,  should  reach  us  by  the  loth  of  the  month. 

Napoleon. — ^The  ridiculous  farce  enacted  at  Tours,  called  "The  trial  of 
the  Prince,"  which  should  now  be  termed  the  right  of  royalty  to  assassinate 
citizens,  established  by  the  government,  has  closed,  and  the  assassin  has 
been  sent,  it  is  said,  to  America.  The  Emperor  now  proposes  to  have  the 
people  vote  him  a  ruler  whom  they  love — whose  government  they  are  to 
express  themselves  delighted  with,  and  anxious  to  hand  it  down  to  his  son  un- 
changed. He  proposes  to  put  in  their  hands  a  paper  with  Yes  and  No  upon 
it.  If  they  vote  Yes,  it  means  Napoleon  and  his  empire  perpetuated;  if 
not  at  all,  or  No,  it  means  reform,  progressive  liberty,  and  equality.  There 
can  be  but  one  side  to  such  a  question  under  such  circumstances.  The 
Emperor  of  France  has  unlimited  power  and  patronage.  Yes  means  his 
favor :  no  means  everything  that  men  shrink  from.  This  may  be  all  very 
well  for  Napoleon  and  his  heir,  but  for  the  people,  who  are  compelled  by 
the  fear  of  a  despot  to  say  yes  and  believe  no,  it  will  be  a  bitter  medicine. 
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BATTLING  AGAINST  ODDS. 

BY   HKLEN   POWER. 

CHAPTER  X. 

HISTORY   OF  THE   BUY-A-BROOM  GIRL  AND   HER    FAMILY. 

LINLEY. found  his  charge  looking  pale  and  even  ill  next  morning,  but 
under  circumstances  which  would  have  been  any  thing  but  favorable 
to  one  of  our  modern  belles,  was  even  more  impressed  with  her  beauty  than 
he  had  been  the  previous  night.  She  was  seated  on  a  straw  mattress  at  one 
•end  of  the  miserable  room,  or  rather  cellar,  her  head  resting  on  her  hand,! 
Avhich  was  almost  hidden  by  a  profusion  of  curls,  and  her  face  wore  a  sad, 
<lespairing  expression  painful  to  behold  in  one  so  young.  He  had  entered 
the  narrow  archway,  and  was  standing  in  front  of  her,  before  she  became 
-aware  of  his  presence.  She  started  up,  a  crimson  flush  dyeing  her  cheeks, 
and  advanced  a  step,  raising  her  eyes,  beaming  with  gratitude,  to  his  face. 

**  You  are  looking  ill,*'  said  Linley,  holding  out  his  hand,  without  waiting 
for  her  to  speak.  **I  hope  you  feel  no  bad  effects  from  last  night's  ad- 
venture." 

The  jjoor  girl  shuddereo  involuntarily,  but  recovering  herself  in  a 
moment,  answered,  in  a  sweet  voice,  in  her  native  tongue,  *'Nein,  mein 

herr,  Ich ,/'  then  checking  herself,  added  in  English,  with  a  correctness 

of  pronunciation  and  entire  freedom  from  accent,  which  surprised  him,  "I 
am  not  ill,  sir,  or  only  mentally  so ;  but  let  me  thank  you  now,  as  in  my 
confused  state  of  mind  and  fright  last  night  I  failed  to  do  so,  for  your  kind- 
ness in  protecting  a  friendless  girl. ' ' 

Frank,  as  has  always  been  the  case  with  heroes  of  novels,  and  gallant 
young  gentlemen  from  time  immemorial,  disclaimed  having  done  any  thing 
ax  ail  praiseworthy ;  in  fact,  only  what  any  one  would  have  done  under 
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similar  circumstances,  &c.  Then  changing  the  subject,  inquired  whether 
she  had  breakfasted,  and  on  her  replying  in  the  negative,  roused  the  old 
woman,  snoring  in  one  corner,  who  got  up  with  a  grunt,  wanting  to 
know  "What  the  devil  wa?  the  row?**  FraiA  slipped  a  silver  piece  into 
her  hand,  giving  sbme  directions  In  a  low  voice,  anifl  she  went  out,  soon 
returning  with  some  oysters,  hot  rolls,  and  coffee. 

*'  .Ulow  me  to  prescribe  for  you,**  said  Frank,  smiling;  "but,  by  the  way, 
what  shall  I  call  you  in  future  ?  the  want  of  a  name  interferes  witli  one's 
speech,  somewhat.** 

"Emile  Hocfenfels.** 

"  Well,  Emile,  being  a  student  of  science  and  medicine,  I  prescribe  this 
cup  of  coffee,  with  a  hot  roll,  &c.,  and,  as  a  patient,  expect  you  to  take  my 
j-.lvice  immediately.  You  are  weak  and  ill  from  the  effects  of  the  opiate 
you  took  last  evening.** 

Emile  did  as  he  desired,  with  a  quiet  grace  that  pleased  him.  She  ate 
little,  but  finished  the  cup  of  coffee,  saying  she  felt  better  already.  After 
the  old  woman  had  disappeared,  taking  tlie  remains  of  the  breakfast,  Frank 
looked  around  for  something  to  sit  down  on,  and  spying  a  keg,  for  chairs 
there  were  none,  brought  it  forward  and  sat  down  ;  and,  after  a  moment, 
began,  *'  Now,  Emile,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  all  you  can  recollect  of  what 
occurred  yesterday.  I  expect  it  all  seems  rather  vague  to  you  this 
morning.** 

"  Yes;  I  can  scarcely  convince  myself  that  it  is  not  all  a  horrid  dream," 
sne  answered,  pressing  her  hands  to  her  forehead  with  a  shiver.  **  After 
a  drink  of  porter,  which  was  given  me  by  my  conductor,  my  ideas  began 
to  get  confused  and  my  head  dizzy.  I  have  a  faint  recollection  of  being 
led  through  a  maze  of  dismal  streets  and  alleys,  of  trying  in  vain  to  shake 
off  a  terrible  drowsiness  which  was  fast  absorbing  all  my  faculties,  of  a 
horrid  idea  taking  possession  of  me  that  I  was  to  be  murdered  by  my  strange 
conductor,  and  then  a  blank ;  after  which  came  a  short  period  of  semi- 
consciousness, wherein  I  witnessed  a  life-and-death  struggle  in  the  darkness,, 
but  nothing  more  until  I  again  returned  to  consciousness,  in  a  quiet  street* 
to  find  you  and  an  old  woman  bending  over  me.  In  my  confused  state  of 
mind  a  new  thought  possessed  me,'* — she  paused  a  moment,  and  her 
fe.ce  flushed  painfully, — "that  you  were  an  old  and  loved  friend  of  my 
childhood  ;  your  figure  standing  out  in  the  dim  light  looked  so  like  his.  I 
did  not  try  to  reason.  I  was  too  bewildered  to  think  how  he  came  there^ 
It  was  happiness  enough  to  know  that  in  my  danger  and  desolation  I  had 
found  in  him,  who  had  been  the  guide  of  my  childhood  and  youth,  a  pro- 
tector and  friend.**  She  paused  for  a  short  time,  and  then  resumed.  '*  Yes- 
terday  a  well-dressed  man,  a  respectable  mechanic,  I  supposed,  in  his 
Sunday  clothes,  stopped  to  talk  to  me  at  the  corner  of  a  street  where  I  yf7& 
trying  to  sell  my  brooms.  I  had  met  with  very  little  success,  and  was  feeling 
extremely  low  spirited,  as  my  landlady  had  just  given  me  warning  tc  seek 
other  lodgings,  if  I  could  not,  by  evening,  pay  my  week's  rent,      ^tter 
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purchasing  one  of  my  brooms,  he  asked  me  if  I  would  come  and  nurse  his 
wife,  who  was  quite  ill.  My  first  impulse  was  one  of  joy;  p<)or  and  friend- 
less, the  offer  of  a  home  was  one  of  too  pleasing  a  nature  to  be  refused,  and 
I  immediately  accepted  his  offer,  agreeing  to  meet  him  there  at  six  in  the 
evening.  It  was  not  until  after  he  was  gone  that  I  began  to  think  seriously 
about  the  step  I  intended  taking,  and  to  wonder  whether  it  was  prudent  for 
me  to  trust  myself  to  the  care  of  an  entire  stranger.  Surely,  I  thought,  he 
could  wish  me  no  harm,  would  have  no  motive  for  doing  so.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  girls  in  my  sphere  of  life  run  less  risk  that  might  be  supposed, — 
our  very  poverty  and  friendlessness  proving  a  safeguard ;  and  we  can  follow 
our  avocations  with  very  little  danger  of  meeting  with  insult,  where  a  lady 
of  wealth  and  fashion  could  not  dare  to  venture  unprotected." 

"  What  you  say  is  very  true,"  said  Frank,  reflectively ;  '*  and  it  is  a  for- 
tunate thing  that  it  is  so ;  go  on." 

'*  I  returned  to  my  lodgings,  and  telling  my  landlady  that  I  had  been 
engaged  to  nurse  a  sick  lady,  and  would  not  be  back  for  some  time,  lefl 
my  package  of  brooms  in  her  charge  as  security  for  the  unpaid  rent,  and  then 
walked  slowly  towards  the  place  of  meeting.  You  know  the  rest."  Emile 
now  raised  her  eyes,  inquiringly.     *'  The  porter  I  drank  was  drugged  ?" 

*'  It  was,"  said  Frank,  quietly. 

"And  the  sick  wife?"  • 

**  Was  merely  a  subterfuge.  Have  you  any  idea  what  his  motive  was?" 
he  continued,  fixing  his  bright  eyes  full  upon  her  face. 

*'  None,"  said  Eraile,  eagerly.  ''I  have  been  trying  to  think,  but  cannot. 
He  could  have  borne  me  no  ill-will,  for  I  never  saw  him  until  yesterday. 
Tell  me,  sir,  if  you  know,  what  does  it  all  mean?" 

After  a  moment's  silence,  Frank  answered,  ''All  I  can  tell  you  is  this: 
if  he  had  succeedexl  in  reaching  his  destination,  your  doom  would  have 
been  sealed."   * 

Even  her  lips  were  growing  white  as  she  listened,  but  her  voice  was 
strangely  calm  when  she  spoke  again.  "  I  cannot  imagine,  sir,  what  ad- 
vantage the  life  of  a  poor  buy-a-broom  girl  could  be  to  him." 

"  Your  reasoning  is  good,  Emile;  but  it  is  very  evident  that  such  a  deed 
would  not  be  imdertaken  without  a  motive ;  what  it  was,  we  can  only  con- 
jecture. Happening,  through  a  mere  spirit  of  adventure,  to  follow  this 
man  one  night,  I  was  instrumental  in  saving  the  life  of  a  little  Italian  boy, 
in  an  old  deserted  house  in  one  of  the  worst  localities  in  London.  He, 
too,  was  first  drugged  and  carried  off  in  an  insensible  condition ;  and  to  the 
boy  of  whom  I  spoke  you  are  as  much  indebted  for  your  life  as  to  me.  He 
heard  the  villain  talking  to  you  at  the  corner,  and  acquainted  me  with  your 
danger.  *  * 

Emile*s  beautiful  eyes  were  filling  with  tears.  "God  will  reward  you," 
she  cried,  with  a  burst  of  emotion  ;  "as  for  me,  I  can  only  repay  you  with 
gratitude- ' ' 

Linley's  cheeks  flushed.     "  To  know  that  I  have  been  the  instrument  of 
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a  higher  power,  in  saving  the  life  of  an  innocent  girl,  will  be  sufficient 
reward  for  me ;  indeed,  on  a  little  consideration,  you  must  see  that,  had  I 
acted  differently,  I  would  have  become  an  accomplice  to  one  of  the  most 
cold-blooded,  horrible  murders  ever  committed." 

'*  I  have  been  so  wretched  of  late,"  Emile  began,  reflectively,  after  a 
pause,  "that  I  thought  death  had  no  terrors  for  me  and  life  no  charm: 
many  a  night  have  I  laid  my  head  down,  praying  that  I  might  never  raise 
it  again  ;  but  now  I  can  only  think  of  my  near  approach  to  the  dark  valley 
with  horror." 

Shortly  after,  at  Frank's  request,  Emile  gave  him  a  sketch  of  her  life. 

"I  am  a  native  of  Bavaria,"  she  began;  "my  parents  were  bauers  in 
humble  but  comfortable  circumstances,  members  of  the  Protestant  Church, 
and  my  childhood  i)assed  quietly  and  happily  away  amid  the  wild  hills  of 
my  native  country.  I  never  cared  for,  or  sought  companionship  with, 
children  of  my  own  age,  but  spent  most  of  my  time  in  running  over  the 
hills  in  search  of  lichens  and  berries ;  or,  when  I  grew  older,  in  reading 
under  the  shade  of  some  favorite  tree.  The  neighboring  bauers  shook 
their  heads,  and  called  me  *einen  freund  kinder,*  prophesying  all  manner 
of  strange  things  with  regard  to  my  future  life. 

**  When  I  was  about  six  years  old,  a  new  minister  came  to  reside  in  the 
parish.  He  \^  a  handsome  man,  still  young,  and  an  eloquent  speaker. 
I  remember  well  with  what  rapt  attention  I  listened  to  him  Sabbnth  after 
Sabbath.  Whether  the  deep  interest  I  took  in  sermons  which  possessed 
little  interest  for  most  children  of  my  age  first  attracted  his  attention  or 
not,  I  cannot  tell.  He  called  to  see  my  mother,  one  day,  during  a  slight 
illness ;  a  warm  affection  on  my  part,  and,  I  can  at  least  say,  kind  interest 
on  his  was  the  result.  He  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  take  charge 
of  my  studies,  and  found  me  a  willing  pupil.  Some  of  the  happiest  days  of 
my  life  were  spent  in  his  society. 

*'  He  was  a  graduate  of  Gottingen,  and  had  spent  several  years  in  England, 
teaching  music  and  German.  I  never  tired  of  hearing  him  talk  about 
England, — her  manners,  customs,  and  people.  The  country  which,  in 
its  high  state  of  cultivation,  is  so  different  from  our  barren  hills  and  cold 
gray  mountains.  Of  its  grand  old  country  seats,  their  terraces,  gardens, 
and  parks,  going  down  in  the  same  families  from  generation  to  generation. 
Of  her  flourishing  towns,  and  her  mammoth  city,  London. 

*'  What  interested  me  more  than  all,  I  think,  were  his  descriptions  of  the 
public  buildings,  particularly  the  Tower  of  London,  and  the  lives  of  the 
eminent  men  who  have  lived,  suffered,  and  died  within  its  walls.  I  soon 
,  began  the  study  of  the  English  language,  and  took  more  interest  in  it  than 
in  any  of  my  other  studies ;  and,  in  a  few  years,  I  learned  to  speak  as  well 
as  translate  it  with  ease.  I  often  have  thought  it  strange  that  my  tutor 
should  have  taken  such  a  fancy  to  me.  It  may  have  been  partly  his  solitary 
life  ;  for  he  mixed  little  in  society, — his  visits  being  chiefly  charitable,  .and 
always  seemed  to  take  more  interest  in  his  books  than  in  social  intercourse. 
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Persons  often  wondered  that  he  had  never  married.  There  'wjis  a  strange 
melancholy  about  him  which  perplexed  me ;  and  I  thought  it  strange  that 
any  one  so  good,  so  beloved,  and  looked  up  to  by  rich  and  poor,  could  help 
being  happy.  I  suppose,  too,  that  my  evident  attachment  pleased  him  and 
increased  his  fondness  for  me;  but  there  was  another  reason  which  I  now 
think  had  more  weight  than  all. 

'*  Sometimes  he  would  smooth  down  my  curls,  with  his  fine  eyes  fixed     * 
upon  my  face  in  a  tender,  half  wistful  manner.     *  I  like  to  look  at  you, 
mein  kleinen  Emile,*  he  would  say;  *  you  remind  me  so  strangely  of  a  lady  I 
once  knew.*     The  first  time  he  ever  spoke  thus,  I  looked  up  with  a  smile. 
'  Do  I  ?*  I  said.     *  Oh  !  I  am  so  glad ;  perhaps  that  is  the  reason  you  like 
me  so  well,  mein  herr.'     Ernest  Swartz  bent  down  and  kissed  my  forehead. 
'  Oh  !  no,*  he  answered,  still  stroking  my  hair,  with  a  sad  light  in  his  large 
blue  eyes.     '  1  should  love  you  for  your  own  sake,  mein  kinder ;   but  you 
are  so  like  her :  she  had  just  such  hair,  and  her  eyes  were  the  color  of  yours 
also.*     Then  he  sank  into  a  deep  fit  of  thought,  while  I  sat  watching  him,         .*-., 
thinking  how  gloomy  and  stern  he  looked.      Indeed,  he  generally  grew  f     ^^ 
thoughtful  after  an  allusion  of  this  kind,  and  my  curiosity  was  excited  to  ,  >-    ^ 
find  out  who  this  lady  was  and  where  she  had  lived  ;  often  wishing  to  ask  \  'f'    \  ** 
the  question,  but  almost  afraid.     At  last  I  summoned  courage.     It  was  one      •  C^  ^> 
bright  summer  evening,  when  I  was  about  twelve  years  old.     We  were  ^\ 

sitting  on  the  rustic  porch  belonging  to  the  parsonage,  after  my  lessons 
for  the  day  were  ended,  and  I  had  been  begging  him  for  a  song.  But  he  was 
in  one  of  his  sombre  moods,  and  remained  some  time  watching  the  red 
flusli  die  away  where  the  sun  had  sunk  behind  the  western  hills.  I  stole  up 
and  put  my  arms  round  him. 

'*  *  I  have  been  thinking,  mein  herr,*  I  at  last  ventured  to  say. 

***And  what  has  mein  kleinen  Emile  been  thinking?*  he  answered, 
looking  with  a  smile  into  my  upturned  face.  I  was  silent  for  a  moment, 
and  then  began,  hesitatingly, — 

"  *  *Twas  about  that  shones  fraulein  of  whom  you  were  speaking  not  long 
ago;  don*t  you  remember,  Herr  Swartz?  I  was  wondering  where  she 
lived,  and,  oh  !  I  don*t  know  how  many  things  about  her?* 

'*  *  Did  I  say  she  was  beautiful,  or  did  you  imagine  it  from  the  likeness  to 
yourself?*  he  replied,  with  a  half  pleased,  half  melancholy  smile. 

'* '  No,  mein  herr;  how  can  you  think  so?*  I  cried,  a  little  hurt  at  the 

accusation.  *I  knew  she  must  be  both  beautiful  and  good  if  you ,*  then 

paused  in  confusion,  without  finishing  the  sentence. 

**  *  Go  on,*  he  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

**  *  If  you  loved  her,*  I  added,  softly.  A  crimson  flush  mounted  to  his 
face  as  he  rose  abruptly  and  paced  up  and  down  the  porch,  without  speaking. 
His  looks  and  manner  frightened  me ;  and  I  think  the  sight  of  my  face  re- 
called him  to  himself,  for  he  came  forward  and  sat  down  beside  me,  say- 
ing,— 

'*  *  What  made  you  think  I  loved  her,  Emile?* 
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'' '  Oh !  I  don't  know ;  perhaps  I  had  no  reason  at  all ;  but  I  think  it 
the  way  you  looked  when  you  spoke  of  her.'     He  was  silent  for  a  moment, 
and  then  added,  quietly,  answering  my  first  question, — 

"  '  She  was  an  English  lady.*  Then,  after  another  pause,  changed  the 
subject,  by  saying,  '  You  asked  me  for  a  song  awhile  ago ;  shall  I  sing  for 
you  now?' 

**  Ernest  Swartz  had  a  fine  voice ;  I  never  heard  one  that  I  loved  so  well ; 
it  was  so  rich  and  deep,  and  he  sang  with  a  great  deal  of  feeling. 

"  *Will  you  have  a  favorite  of  niine,*  lie  said,  and  began  a  sad,  sweet 
melody.  It  was  an  English  song,  the  first  I  had  ever  heard  him  sing ;  and 
I  sat  like  one  entranced,  thinking  I  had  never  heard  any  thing  so  beautiful^ 
a  flood  of  old  fancies  or  memories  coming  over  me  with  more  vividness 
than  they  had  ever  done  before.  'Twas  the  vision  of  a  pale  sweet  lady 
who  had  sung  me  to  sleep  in  her  arms,  with  the  same  melody,  years  ago. 
Who  she  was,  or  where  I  had  seen  her,  was  all  a  blank ;  but  I  had  cherished 
the  memory,  like  a  thing  blessed,  from  early  infancy;  perhaps,  after  all,  it 
was  only  a  pleasant  dream  which  I  had  suffered  my  thoughts  to  hover  about, 
until  it  became  to  me  a  reality,  and  had  almost  learned  to  look  upon  it  as 
such  until  now.  Whenever  I  mentioned  it  to  my  father  or  mother  they 
laughed  at  the  idea,  and  said  I  had  been  dreaming ;  but  now  they  all  came 
back  so  vividly,  that  I  almost  imagined  I  could  see  her  face,  so  loving  and 
gentle,  and  hear  her  voice  chanting  the  sweet  lullaby.  I  remained  perfectly 
still  even  after  the  tones  of  his  song  had  ceased,  gazing  with  fixed  intent- 
ness  towards  the  west,  where  the  snow-capped  mountains  far  away  and 
misty  in  the  distance  lay  piled  against  the  sky  in  the  mellow  twilight,  with 
eyes  that  saw  them  not,  conscious  only  of  the  great  yearning  to  change  my 
vision  into  a  happy  reality;  and  it  was  not  until  Ernest  Swartz  touched  me 
on  the  shoulder  that  I  awoke  from  my  reverie  with  a  start. 

** '  What  is  mein  kinder  thinking  of?'  he  asked,  gently,  *  your  little  face 
was  so  sober  and  earnest  a  moment  ago.' 

•'  I  glanced  up,  with  a  smile.  '  Oh  !  only  some  strange  fancies,  which 
your  song  put  into  my  head ;  thank  you,  mein  herr,  it  is  very  beautiful.' 

•'  *  It  was  always  a  favorite  of  mine,'  he  said,  and  sighed  again. 

"  *  Have  you  known  it  long?'  I  asked;  'I  never  heard  you  sing  it  before.* 

**  *  Oh  !  yes;  it  has  been  more  than  fourteen  years  since  I  heard  her  sing 
it.'     He  repeated,  sadly,  'more  than  fourteen  years.' 

''Tin^.e  passed ;  and  when  I  grew  older,  my  tutor  gave  me  the  ixurticulars 
of  his  past  life.  It  cannot  be  a  breacb  of  confidence  to  repeat  them  to  you, 
as  you  are  unacquainted  with  all  the  parties  concerned ;  and  it  has  always 
seemed  as  if  his  history  was  interwoven  with  mine,  having  spent  so  many 
years  in  daily  intercourse  with  him.  He  was  the  truest  and  most  unselfish 
friend  I  ever  possessed,  or,  I  might  say,  the  only  one:  no  one  else  under- 
stood me  so  well,  and  I  believe  he  learned  to  love  me  almost  as  well  as  I 
loved  him.  The  English  lady,  of  whom  I  always  spoke  as  the  'shones 
fraulein,'  was  one  of  his  pupils  in  German  and  music.     It  was  the  old  story 
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of  hopeless  love.  She  was  beautiful  and  an  heiress,  but,  more  than  all,  a 
sweet,  amiable  gid.  He  was  highly  educated,  remarkably  handsome,  pos- 
sessed a  magnificent  voice,  and  spoke  English  almost  without  accent :  alto- 
gether, he  was  not  the  kind  of  teacher  cautious  papas  would  have  engaged 
for  a  romantic  young  girl  fresh  from  boarding-school.  The  consequences 
-were  what  might  have  been  foreseen.  She,  already  betrothed,  forgot  her 
plighted  faith  to  another,  and  loved  him  with  all  the  warmth  of  a  heart 
which  until  then  had  never  known  the  meaning  of  love.  Her  engagement 
^vas  altogether  a  family  arrangement,  the  gentleman  being  either  a  lord  or 
the  son  of  one,  I  forget  which,  of  a  grand  family.  *Twas  an  exchange,  I 
suppose,  of  title  for  gold.  I  hope,  for  her  sake,  that  his  motives  were 
not  mercenary.  Such  a  love  affair  could  not  end  happily;  for  her  sake  and 
his  own,  Ernest  Swartz  brought  their  lessons  to  a  close  and  left  the  country, 
Shortly  afler,  he  began  the  study  of  theology,  was  ordained,  and  came  to 
labor  among  us. 

"  When  about  thirteen,  I  began  the  translation  of  Shakespeare's  tragedies; 
■which,  I  think,  first  awakened  in  me  a  desire  to  become  an  actress.  I  was 
perfectly  carried  away  with  delight,  and  would  pore  over  them  for  hours 
together.  Mein  herr  used  to  scold  me  sometimes  for  devoting  so  much 
more  time  to  them  than  my  other  studies  would  allow,  but  with  little  effect. 
Some  of  his  plays  possessed  an  indescribable  charm  for  me ;  and  I  threw  my 
whole  soul  into  the  characters  and  scenes,  almost  forgetting  for  the  time 
that  they  were  but  creations  of  fancy ;  and  I  used  to  think  the  height  of  my 
ambition  would  be  to  appear  before  a  crowded  house  in  one  of  his  sublime 
tragedies. 

*'My  father  encouraged  my  predilection  for  the  stage,  and,  I  think, 
sometimes  indulged  in  a  few  dreams  which  were  never  realized.  He  even 
talked  of  sending  me  to  Munich  to  study  for  the  stage,  under  a  great  master 
there,  and  would  have  carried  his  plan  into  execution  much  sooner,  only 
Ernest  Swartz  opposed  it,  saying,  '  It  was  not  a  suitable  life  for  a  sensitive, 
retiring  girl.' 

*'  About  this  time  my  father's  circumstances  became  embarrassed, — a  fatal 
disease  broke  out  among  the  cattle,  of  which  his  property  chiefly  consisted, 
and  his  losses  were  very  great. 

**  Now  the  dreams  I  had  been  indulging  came  back  again.  Oh  !  how  I 
wished  to  put  all  my  energies  and  talents,  if  I  possessed  any,  into  action, 
for  their  sakes ;  to  make  a  competency  for  them  in  their  old  age,  and 
•drive  a^vay  the  many  cares  ever  attending  poverty.  If  I  had  ever  h7.d  any 
visions  of  fame,  they  were  lost  in  stern  realities.  I  consulted  Herr  Swartz: 
he  did  not  enter  into  my  plans  as  I  hoped,  but  answered  as  on  a  for- 
mer occasion,  adding,  *  If  you  wish  to  assist  your  parents,  mein  kinder, 
there  are  smoother  paths  open  to  you  than  the  one  you  are  so  anxious  to 
pursue.  Take  the  advice  of  one  who  has  seen  something  of  the  'world, 
Emile ;  although  you  are  still  very  young,  you  are  sufficiently  educated  to 
admit  of  your  becoming  a  teacher,  and,  if  yoit  wish,  I  will  use  my  influence. 
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when  you  are  a  little  older,  to  procure  you  a  situation.'  My  ^Either,  how- 
ever, now  expressed  his  determination  to  send  me  to  Munich  immediately, 
there  to  be  placed  under  good  masters.  It  was  a  step  which  entailed  con- 
siderable expense,  but  he  would  listen  to  no  opposition. 

**  As  soon  as  my  dear  tutor  found  that  he  was  resolved,  he  wrote  to  an 
aged  relative  of  his  own  in  Munich,  asking  her  to  take  charge  of  lue  while 
there ;  and  on  receiving  a  satisfactory  answer,  accompanied  me  thither. 
It  was  our  first  separation ;  and  I  shed  some  bitter  tears  at  parting,  expressing 
my  regret  that  the  step  I  was  taking  did  not  meet  with  his  sanction - 

**  After  he  was  gone,  I  entered  upon  my  new  studies  with  interest ;  and 
my  father  received  reports  of  my  progress  at  intervals,  that  set  him  to- 
building  an  additional  story  to  his  air-castles,  which  were  already  too  high, 

**  My  dear  mother,  whose  health  had  been  for  some  time  failing,  now 
became  alarmingly  ill,  and  I  was  sent  for,  a  few  days  before  my  intended 
debut,  to  see  her  die.     After  lingering  a  few  weeks,  she  fell  asleep  one  wild 
winter  night,  when  the  snow  lay  white  and  cold  upon  the  hills.      Ern«t 
Swartz  was  with  her  to  the  last,  proving  a  source  of  unspeakable  conso- 
lation to  us  all  in  our  great  sorrow.     She  was  a  good  wife  and  mother,  and 
our  grief  at  her  loss  was  deep  and  sincere.     My  poor  father  seemed  to  be 
utterly  weighed  down  by  the  many  troubles  which  had  come  upon  us ; 
every  thing  went  wrong,  and  we  grew  poorer  day  by  day.    Instead  of  sending 
me  back  to  Munich  to  complete  my  studies  for  the  stage,  my  father  made 
a  sudden  resolve,  which  wrought  a  great  change  in  all  our  lives.      He  had 
spent  several  years  in  England,  during  his  early  life,  married  his  wife  there, 
and  made  some  money  before  returning  to  his  native  country ;  and  he  now 
resolved  to  go  back,  hoping  to  retrieve  his  ruined  fortunes.     I  was  about 
to  behold  the  land  of  my  dreams,  of  Ernest  Swartz's  love ;  the  land  which 
had  seemed  to  me  the  fairest  of  creation,  showing  a  good  illustration  of 
the  old  proverb,  "Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view.'     But  now 
that  my  dreams  were  about  to  be  realized,  when  I  was  to  live  under  its 
skies,  breathe  its  air,  behold  its  rivers  and  cities,  all  desire  to  do  so  vanished. 
I  could  not  bear  to  sever  the  ties  which  bound  me  to  my  native  land.     I 
united  with  Ernest  Swartz  in  his  entreaties  to  alter  my  father's  decision, 
but  without  effect. 

'*  Our  parting  was  very  sad,  and  I  clung  to  him,  weeping  bitterly ; 
thinking  of  the  more  than  probability  that  it  was  forever.  He  stroked 
down  my  hair  in  his  old  fashion,  for  a  few  minutes,  without  speaking.  Its 
mute  language  touched  my  heart,  now  almost  bursting,  as  scarcely  any  thing 
else  could  have  done,  and  my  grief  broke  forth  afresh. 

"  *  It  is  very  hard  to  part  with  you,  mein  liebet  kinder,'  he  said,  at  last, 
with  emotion.  '  You  have  lightened  many  years  of  my  sad  life  ;  you  have 
been  my  good  angel,  Emile.'  He  folded  me  in  a  last  embrace.  *  May 
God  bless  you'  were  his  last  words. 

<'Dear  Ernest  Swartz." 

She  paused,  and  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 
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**  We  crossed  over  from  Boulogne  to  Dover,  and  proceeded  at  once  to 
London.  My  father  obtained  lodgings,  and  in  the  evening  we  went  out 
together ;  he  wanted  to  'show  me  something  of  the  great  city,'  he  said,  as 
we  walked  along. 

**  My  poor  father  had  not  been  in  such  sjMrits  since  my  mother's  death 
as  he  was  on  this  evening,  and  spoke  cheerfully  of  our  uncertain  future. 
He  had  no  doubt  we  should  do  very  well :  after  awhile  I  should  pursue  my 
studies  fcr  the  stage,  and  become  a  great  actress.  He  was  going  to  look  up 
some  of  his  old  acquaintances  on  the  morrow :  it  had  been  a  good  many 
years,  but  he  thought  likely  some  of  them  might  be  found  still ;  but,  alas ! 
his  dreams  were  never  realized.  On  our  way  home,  after  a  pleasant  walk, 
just  as  we  were  crossing  a  street  above  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  he  paused  to 
point  out  some  of  the  beauties  of  its  architecture,  just  as  a  nobleman's 
carriage,  with  a  pair  of  runaway  horses,  dashed  around  the  corner.  A  few 
moments  after  I  was  supporting  his  senseless  body  on  the  sidewalk.  I  had 
htm  conveyed  to  our  lodgings,  where  he  lingered  several  weeks  after  the 
terrible  accident,  but  never  spoke,  or,  I  think,  recognized  me  again.** 

Emile  wiped  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  as  she  concluded  her  sad  story  with 
a  half  choked  voice. 

*'  There  is  little  more  to  tell.  After  his  medical  attendance,  funeral  ex- 
penses, &c.,  were  paid  for,  there  was  nothing  left.  Herr  Swartz  was  the 
only  friend  in  the  world  of  whom  I  could  ask  assistance  in  my  great  sorrow 
and  desolation,  and  to  him  I  wrote,  but  have  never  received  a  line  in 
answer.     Hence  my  present  occujxition.** 

They  both  remained  silent  for  some  minutes. 

**  It  will  not  do  for  you  to  resume  your  old  vocation,  after  what  has  pc- 
curred,"  Frank  remarked,  thoughtfully,  **and  I  have  been  thinking  that  I 
might  be  able  to  get  you  a  situation  in  a  theatre,  as  you  have  a  taste  that 
way,  and  have  already  studied  for  the  stage." 

'*Oh!  if  you  could,**  cried  Emile,  her  sad  face  flushing  with  pleasure. 
**I  tried  soon  after  my  father's  death,  but  failed  utterly,  meeting  only  with 
cold,  and  sometimes  harsh,  refusals." 

'*  Sing  one  of  your  buy-a-broom  songs  for  me  before  I  go ;  I  shall  make 
the  attempt  at  once,  and  hope  I  shall  be  more  successful  than  you  were." 

She  complied,  and  he  was  quite  as  much  pleased  with  her  voice  as  Carl 
had  been.  She  not  only  sang  sweetly,  but  with  a  great  deal  of  feeling,  and 
her  voice  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  wild  plaintive  German  air. 

"  I  shall  be  too  late  for  lectures  this  morning,"  he  said,  rising  shortly 
after.  *'  I  will  inquire  at  one  or  two  theatres,  so,  meanwhile,  you  must  stay 
in  quietly ;  a  little  rest  will  do  you  no  harm,  and  besides,  it  would  not  be 
safe  for  you  to  go  on  the  street  in  that  dress.  I  will  see  that  you  are  well 
attended  to,  so  for  the  present  good-by  ;'*  and,  without  waiting  for  her  to 
answer,  he  passed  under  the  archway  and  disappeared.  Entering  the* 
saloon  above,  he  looked  around  for  the  landlady,  a  fat,  rosy-cheeked  woman, 
who  came  from  behind  the  bar,  and,  with  a  curtsey,  bid  him  good-morning ; 
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and  he  at  once  entered  upon  the  business  which  brought  him  thither.  ^"  1 
am  glad,**  he  said,  in  conclusion,  **  that  you  will  be  able  to  provide  piea- 
.santer  lodgings,  and  would  like  to  have  her  conducted  to  her  room  as  sooo 
as  possible :  you  will  see  she  is  well  attended  to.  * ' 

Now,  it  was  not  often  that  Mrs.  Brown  was  troubled  with  such  a  stylisi 
looking  customer,  and  she  promised  compliance  with  one  of  her  broadest 
smiles.  He  called  at  several  theatres  during  the  day,  but  succeeded  in 
finding  only  one  of  the  managers,  to  whom  he  explained  his  busine^,  only 
to  meet  with  a  very  polite  refusal.  "  If  he  had  been  a  week  sooner  it  would 
have  given  him  great  pleasure,  &c.,  but  he  had  just  filled  the  vacancy." 
So  Frank,  feeling  slightly  disappointed,  but  resolving  to  renew  his  inquiries 
on  the  morrow,  took  dinner  at  a  restaurant,  and  went  to  evening  lectures. 

A  chorus  of  voices  assailed  him  from  a  party  of  students  in  the  hall 
"  Where,  in  the  name  of  all  that's  wonderful,  have  you  been/*  cried  Charley 
Grey,  laughing;  "and  how  came  you  to  break  your  appointment  with  me? 
1  was  particularly  disappointed,  as  I  intended  to  introduce  you  into  my 
aunt's  box  at  the  opera,  Lord  Battersea  having  expressed  a  desire  to  meet 
with  the  late  Sir  Robert  Linley*s  nephew ;  and  I  looked  about  the  collie 
for  you  some  time.'* 

**  Indeed!"  said  Hardy,  with  one  of  his  most  disagreeable  smiles,  "1 
might  have  saved  you  the  trouble  of  a  fruitless  search.** 

Frank  looked  up  quickly. 

'*  By  informing  us  of  his  whereabouts?"  inquired  Willoughby. 

**  No,  not  exactly,"  returned  Hardy,  without  looking  at  Frank,  and  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  group  generally.  "As  well  as  I  recollect,  it  was 
near  six,  last  evening,  that  I  emerged  from  a  restaurant  and  walked  slowly 
towards  the  college,  in  a  very  sentimental  mood,  thinking  of  a  fair  young 
-creature  of  angelic  loveliness,  seen  in  a  retired  box  at  Drury  Lane,  the  night 
previous,  for  the  first  time.  There  is  an  old  saying,  *  Talk  (or  think,  do 
matter  which)  of  angels,  and  you  will  hear  the  flutter  of  their  wings,'  which 
•saying  I  thought  about  to  be  verified,  as  I  was  roused  from  my  delightful 
reverie  by  a  strange  fluttering  noise,  and  looking  in  the  direction  of  the 
sound,  saw  that  it  was  caused,  not  alas  !  by  the  wings  of  angel  visitants,  as 
in  my  present  frame  of  mind  oblivious  to  all  surrounding  objects,  I  was 
half  inclined  to  imagine,  but  by  the  flapping  of — coat  tails ;  the  w^earer 
proceeding  towards  me  at  the  rate  of  at  least  ten  miles  an  hour.  I  had 
just  time  to  spring  into  the  gutter,  thinking  the  risk  of  a  sprained  ankle 

and  the  certainty  of  muddy  boots  preferable  to  such  a  collision,  before 

the  object  of  your  search  passed,  and  by  the  time  I  could  reach  the  side- 
walk, with  splashed  pantaloons,  was  out  of  sight," 

This  speech  was  greeted  by  a  roar  of  laughter,  in  which  Frank  joined 
slightly. 

"1  owe  you  an  apology,"  he  said,  turning  to  Charley,  when  the  tumult 
had  somewhat  subsided,  **  for  the  apparent  strangeness  of  my  conduct  last 
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night ;  but  I  assure  you^  my  dear  fHlow^  that  it  was  unavoidable,  as  I  was 
called  away  on  urgent  business." 

"Oh!  I  thought  as  much,*'  returned  Charley,  good-humoredly ;  "the 
janitor  said  something  about  a  boy's  coming  for  you." 

"  Urgent  business  is  too  general  a  term  to  be  a  satisfactory  one,"  sneered 
Hardy.  "  I  am  afraid,  Willoughby,"  he  continued,  with  a  meaning  glance, 
"that  you  will  begin  to  think  your  friend's  theory  and  practice  do  not 
chime  very  well  together,  and  his  advice  will  not  be  likely  to  produce  such 
happy  results  in  future,  if  counteracted  by  his  own  example. '  * 

Frank's  eyes  flashed.  "  If  Charley  is  not  satisfied  with  my  explanation, 
I  shall  give  no  other,  although  I  should  be  sorry  to  sink  in  his  estimation : 
as  for  you,**  with  a  withering  glance  of  contempt,  ^^  your  opinion  is  not  of 
the  slightest  consequence  to  me." 

Hardy's  face  grew  white,  and  his  blue  eyes  glittered  like  steel  as  he  met 
Frank's  gaze. 

Charley  Grey  stepped  forward,  and,  laying  one  hand  on  Linley's  arm, 
turned  with  some  displeasure  to  Hardy.  "  This  affair  concerns  me  alone. 
Hardy,  and  if  I  am  satisfied  with  my  friend's  explanation,  no  one  else  has 
any  right  to  interfere." 

"  Certainly  not,"  answered  Hardy,  **  nor  was  it  my  intention  to  do  so ;" 
and  he  walked  away. 

**  My  dear  Frank,"  said  Charley,  linking  his  arm  within  his  friend's,  with 
a  sigh  of  relief;  "do  try  to  control  your  temper ;  I  was  so  afraid  you  would 
have  got  yourself  into  a  difficulty." 

Frank's  cheeks  were  still  burning,  for  the  darts  of  malice  had  not  missed 
their  mark.  "  I  have  borne  more  of  that  fellow's  insolence  to-day  than  I 
will  ever  bear  again,"  he  exclaimed,  with  some  excitement  of  manner;  "let 
him  beware  how  he  trifles  with  me." 

"I  think  he  will  in  future,"  returned  Charley,  with  a  smile,  and  they 
went  into  the  lecture  together. 
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BY  REV.  J.  WETDMAN. 


IN  the  Parliamentary  army,  a  few  privates  or  sergeants  were  chosen  Ir 
the  common  soldiers  from  among  themselves,  to  act  in  conjunction  wi± 
the  council  of  officers.  Together  they  were  the  joint  representatives  of  tbt 
army.  It  was  the  period  of  the  birth  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  constitutional  liberty  in  England.  At  a  critical  monient,  oc* 
of  their  number  suddenly  appeared  at  Holdenby,  in  Essex,  in  the  presence 
of  King  Charles,  attended  by  five  hundred  men.  He  told  the  king  to  ac- 
company him  immediately.  *'  Whither  ? ' '  said  the  king.  *'  To  the  army,* 
replied  the  self-authorized  leader.  ''By  what  warrant?"  asked  Charici 
The  other  pointed  to  the  tall,  well -accoutred  soldiers  whom  he  had  brought 
with  him.  *'  Your  warrant,"  said  the  king,  *'  is  written  in  fijir  characters- 
legible  without  spelling,"  and  obeyed  the  order  of  the  quandam  tailor,  who 
was  now  known  as  Cornet  Joyce. 

This  unauthorized  arrest  was  serviceable  to  Cromwell  and  his  partisiss- 
But  ere  long  these  men  became  as  troublesome  to  their  own  party  as  thr. 
had  formerly  been  to  royalists.  Only  a  year  passed,  and  the  newly-estal- 
lished  Commonwealth  found  it  necessary  to  repress  their  lawlessness  by  thr 
most  summary  measures.  Five  of  their  leaders  were  cashiered  for  their  ill- 
subordination  \  and  one,  more  audacious  than  the  rest,  was  put  to  death  b^ 
order  of  the  court  martial. 

It  is  suggestive  that  this  body  of  men  have  been  known  in  history  und^r 
the  two  names  of  Agitators  and  Adjutators.  Conservatives  or  Tories,  lilt 
Clarendon  and  Hume,  to  whom  all  their  movements  were  odious,  have  stig- 
matized them  by  the  former.  In  their  eyes,  they  were  to  society  what 
storms  are  to  the  sailor :  lashing  its  angry  depths  to  a  fury  which  irade  ship- 
wreck of  many  good  institutions,  and  imperilling  the  safety  of  men.  Ther 
were  disturbers  of  quiet  citizens,  clamoring  about  wrongs  unfelt  by  these^ 
whose  faults  and  excesses  made  them  appear  false  theorists  or  dangerous 
demagogues.  Agitators — ^a  name  appropriated  by  the  Romans  to  the 
drivers  of  horses  and  mules ;  they  compelled  the  mass  of  men  to  move  for- 
vard  in  obedience  to  principles  which  they  had  not  adopted,  and  to  give 
adherence  to  measures  to  which  they  were  opposed.  To  another  class  of 
historians,  these  same  men  were  Adjutators — ^most  effective  assistants — at 
least  so  long  as  they  could  be  held  in  check  by  the  more  prudent  of  the 
Commonwealth  party.  Their  zeal,  at  times  excessive,  was  to  be  excused  bv 
the  weight  of  the  burdens  which  they  were  about  to  cast  off.  Their  enthu- 
siastic fancies  and  false  principles  led  to  dangerous  results,  but  were  counter- 
balanced by  their  love  of  liberty.  They  were  to  be  restrained  by  the  men 
of  better  understandings ;  while  the  momentum  of  their  numbers  was  to  be 
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taken  advantage  of  fpr  the  destruction  of  despcftism.  They  were  to  be  ac- 
counted worthy  helpers  of  freedom  in  state,  and  freedom  in  religion,  though 
their  speech  was  often  rude,  their  principles  radically  wrong,  and  their  con- 
duct, in  some  cases,  marred  by  cant  and  unjustifiable  violence.  Their  tur- 
bulence must  be  suppressed,  their  distractions  must  be  tolerated ;  but  their 
Help  was  vital  to  the  work  tlie  great  leaders  had  undertaken.  They  were 
bone  and  sinew  to  that  party  by  whom  the  royal  prerogative,  as  exercised 
by  Tudors  and  Stewarts,  the  hurt  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  was  to  be 
restrained  within  the  safe  limits  of  the  constitution.  And  well  do  they  de- 
:serve  such  a  name  at  the  hands  of  all  who  respect  the  memory  of  Elliot, 
^nd  Thompson,  and  Pym,  and  Cromwell !  Their  excesses  were  engulphed 
i  n  the  restoration  of  the  Stewarts,  which  these  led  to ;  but  to  their  zeal  for 
the  rights  of  conscience  and  limit  are  owing  the  solid  advantages  of  the 
-British  constitution. 

These  differing  names  are  suggestive  of  much  more  than  the  inclinations 
of  the  authors  of  them,  or  of  the  several  views  which  the  respective  partisans      ..3^     j_ 
of  royalty  and  liberty  took  of  the  same  men  and  actions.     It  leads  to  the     /o   '  7  f 
reflection  that  it  is  inevitable,  that  upon  all  interesting  questions  there  will      |  <   I  c  ^ 
always  be  two  parties,  at  least :  the  one,  benefited  by  institutions  long  es-     '•^^     g 
tablished ;  the  other,  suffering  from  wrongs  which  perhaps  belong  to  the      \^        J. 
institutions  themselves,  or  abuses  which  have  crept  in  with  the  lapse  of  time.         *^^.  c.^ 
Even  where  the  subject  of  agitation  is  not  only  vicious  or  vain,  there  will 
Idc  a  natural  division  of  any  community  into  Conservatives  and  Progressives 
— men  of  the  past  and  men  of  the  present — old  fogies,  attached  to  well-estab- 
lished institutions,  which  they  have  known  and  profited  by  in  the  past ; 
young  Americans,  who  are  perhaps  insensible  to  these  advantages,  but  who 
are  alive  to  the  burdens  they  impose,  and  the  advantages,  or  a  prospect  of 
them,  which  a  change  holds  forth.     And  these  parties  are  strengthened  in 
their  prepossessions  by  the  defective  character  of  most  agitations.     For 
though  it  is  true  that  in  all  agitation  there  is  more  of  right  with  one  party 
than  with  the  other,  yet  neither  the  right  nor  the  wrong  are  invariably  on 
the  same  side ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  say  on  which  side  the  preponderance  is 
found.     Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  the  most  ultra-conservative  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  some  true  interest  of  society,  however  unreasonably  he  may 
magnify  it;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  hair-brained  agitator  that 
ever  arrayed  a  formidable  party  in  opposition  to  a  settled  condition  of 
things  without,  at  least,  plausibly  assuming  the  position  of  the  representa- 
tive of  a  class  suffering  from  the  pressure  of  real  evil,  though  his  remedy  be 
more  evil  than  the  present  pain :  for  the  world  in  which  we  live  has  a  won- 
drous wisdom  in  its  final  judgments,  or  rather  the  providence  of  God  has 
protected  society  against  its  own  worst  vagaries  by  a  system  of  wise  social 
laws.     An  agitation  without  some  basis  in  the  welfare  or  the  wishes  of  a 
-communion,  soon  dies,  like  a  flame  without  fuel.     A  conservatism  that 
founds  itself  upon  ignorance  or  injustice  only,  will  soon  destroy  itself  by  its 
own  inherent  vice,  or  the  arousing  of  an  outraged  community. 
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To  the  conservative,  agitation  appears  as  evil  itself,  even  when  its  neces- 
sity is  admitted.  It  is  in  the  body  politic  what  it  is  in  the  individual 
Here  it  is  generally  the  of&pring  of  fear  and  weakness,  and  the  p«rent  of 
confusion.  It  is  the  destroyer  of  that  calmness  of  mind  which  leads  to  a 
sober  judgment  in  reference  to  alleged  wrongs,  and  leads  to  the  adoption  of 
rash  and  unjust  means  of  redress.  Agitators,  in  their  view,  dwell  npoo  a 
much-loved  reform  until  it  assumes  distorted  or  monstrous  proportions,  and 
until  its  relations  to  all  other  social  interests  are  lost  sight  of.  The  commoB 
weal  is  sacrificed  to  the  success  of  a  fruitless  theory  or  particular  interest 
It  is  to  him  the  natural  precursor  or  progenitor  of  revolution,  and  to  be 
judged  of  by  the  same  rules.  Revolutions,  especially  when  accompanied 
by  violence,  are  only  justifiable  when  the  intolerable  wrongs  upon  which 
they  are  founded  are  otherwise  irremediable,  and  when  the  promise  of  suc- 
cess rests  upon  sufficient  resources.  Agitation,  then,  can  only  justify  tbc 
disturbance  it  creates  when  the  desired  step  in  reform  or  progress  cannot  be 
taken  without  interference  with  the  established  social  or  political  quiet,  and 
when  the  reasons  for  it  are  sufficient  to  counter-balance  the  incidental  in- 
convenience or  detriment. 

But  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  agitation.  Doubtless  its  subject 
must  be  both  necessary  and  important ;  while  it  is  admitted  that  there  is  an 
affinity  between  it  and  revolution — even  a  natural  connection.  But  the 
history  of  human  progress  demonstrates  that  almost  no  step  in  reform  or 
progress  has  ever  been  taken  without  preceding  agitation.  Even  in  the 
Christian  church,  where  all  parties  are  agreed  upon  the  Bible  as  a  sufficient 
and  perspicuous  statement  of  all  that  is  necessary  to  define  creeds  or  direct 
conduct,  controversy  has  invariably  preceded  the  settlement  of  impiortant 
principles.  Therefore,  agitation  becomes  doubly  a  matter  of  necessity  in 
civil  matters,  where  the  standard  of  principle,  as  well  as  its  definition  and 
application,  is  dependent  on  human  judgment.  It  is  necessary  to  arouse 
the  attention  even  of  disinterested  persons  to  wrongs  that  do  not  affect 
them,  or  open  their  eyes  to  advantages,  the  necessity  of  which  does  not 
abridge  their  comfort.  A  comfortable  man  will  realize  the  damage  that 
results  to  his  fields,  from  the  arbitrary  cutting  of  a  railroad,  long  ere  he 
admits  the  advantage  of  cheapened  freights  and  accessible  markets.  This 
is  true  where  habit  and  interest  have  not  enlisted  men  on  the  side  of  wrong; 
but  ordinarily  these  are  the  most  important  and  active  elements  in  the 
social  life  of  a  community.  Agitation  is  the  only  means  by  which  the  con- 
sciences of  the  good  and  the  wisdom  of  the  prudent  can  be  sufficiently 
aroused  to  counteract  their  evil  influence.  There  is  a  further  reason  found 
for  it  in  the  fact  that  corporations  have  no  souls,  the  truth  of  which  turns 
upon  this :  that  individual  responsibility  is  not  easily  felt  in  a  mass  of  men. 
The'  conscience  and  shame  of  each  needs  to  be  pricked  with  some  vehe- 
mence before  an  association  or  society  can  be  moved  fi-om  its  well-worn 
ruts.  Sufficient  pressure  can  only  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  interested 
and  powerful  by  the  force  of  public  opinion.     And  notwithstanding  all  the 
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abortive  commotions  or  fantastic  theories  with  which  agitators  have  tx. 
times  convulsed  society  or  disgraced  themselves,  history  shows  the  debt  of 
gratitude  to  this  class  of  persons.  Even  the  "Agitators'*  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary army,  though  blameworthy  for  some  narrowness  of  view  or  unneces- 
sary violence — or  in  some  cases  with  hypocritical  pretension,  though  at  the 
last  they  deserved  to  be  suppressed — were  also  the  mighty  adjutators  as  well 
— the  most  efficient  prompters  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Their  very 
excesses  may  have,  storm-like,  clarified  the  political  atmosphere  of  England. 
It  is  idle,  and  worse  than  idle,  to  hope  for  the  cessation  of  agitation. 
Individual  virtue  rarely  is  so  superior  to  the  temptations  of  ease  and  wealth 
and  power  to  interest  itself  spontaneously  in  the  wrongs  or  sufferings  of  the 
unfortunate.  No  body  of  men  in^the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  these,  has 
ever  moved,  without  the  help  of  agitation,  at  the  call  of  humanity  or  con- 
science. Perhaps  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  do  so ;  and,  therefore, 
the  cry  of  the  weak  and  the  wronged  must  be  echoed  and  re-echoed  until  it 
is  attended  to.  It  is  a  necessity  of  prosperous  social  existence.  Conserva- 
tism may  resist  and  vanquish  all  the  hair-brained  theories  that  evil  or  mis- 
taken agitation  may  broach.  We  may  commend  when  they  succeeded  in 
the  suppression  of  all  such  by  their  prestige  or  by  sound  reason  \  but  they 
will  have  to  hear,  in  every  civilized  and  advancing  community,  the  hoarse 
voice  of  controversy.  The  end  will  be,  that  all  men  share  their  advantages 
with  their  neighbors.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one  has  more  interest  than 
the  advocate  of  true  progress  himself  in  condemning  and  displacing  the 
brood  of  sciolists  and  demagogues,  who,  in  ignorance  or  madness,  in  sport 
or  for  self-glorification,  seek  to  overthrow  well-tried  institutions  of  society, 
and  to  disturb  the  peace  of  their  neighbors.  Agitation  is  only  evil  when  it 
merely  revamps  some  exploded  error,  or  becomes  the  advocate  of  wrong. 
It  must  be  judged  by  the  value  of  its  proposals  and  the  wisdom  with  which 
its  ends  are  pursued.  He  who  stirs  it  must  prove  himself  a  benefactor  be- 
fore he  can  be  allowed  to  disturb  other  men*s  peace.  Then  only  does  the 
agitator  become  an  adjutator.    • 
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IT  is  not  growing  like  a  tree 
In  bulk,  doth  make  man  better  be ; 
Or  standing  long  an  oak,  three  hundred  year. 
To  fall,  a  log  at  last,  dry,  bald,  and  sere. 
A  lily  of  a  day 
Is  fairer  far,  in  May, 
Although  it  fall  and  die  that  night ; 
It  was  the  plant  and  flower  of  light. 
In  small  proportions  we  just  beauties  see. 
And  in  short  measures  life  may  perfect  be. — Ben  Jonson, 
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BY  E.  T.  BUSH. 

OLD  Anti-Progress  sits  in  pensive  mood ; 
What  does  he  dream  of?  is  it  others'  good? 
No  doubt  he  half  believes  that  this  is  so. 
But  why  all  men  are  fools  he  longs  to  know. 

His  old  gray  beard's  no  reason  to  complain — 
(Beg  pardon,  'twould  be  gray  but  for  the  stain 
In  rich  profusion  from  his  mouth  that  hies, 
And  lovely  yellow  all  his  whiskers  dyes) — 
Of  cutting  razors,  which  most  whiskers  loathe, 
As  deadly  enemies  to  luxuriant  growth. 

His  silv'ry  hair  in  graceful  knots  is  seen — 
What!  Silv'ry?  No;  but  'twould  be  if  'twere  clean- 
No  combs  intruding,  nature  has  sole  sway : 
Surely  the  natural  is  the  better  way. 
His  coat  and  hat  their  ancient  grandeur  show, 
This  is  bell-crowned — that  made  of  flax  or  tow ; 
And  then  his  trowsers,  not  too  tight  a  bit, 
Show  at  a  glance  that  they  were  made  to  fit. 
And  if  we  measure  all  his  thoughts,  we'll  find 
His  pantaloons  no  narrower  than  his  mind. 
He  heaves  a  sigh  :   ''To  what  a  pitch,"  he  cries, 
**  Have  ease  and  pleasure  been  allowed  to  rise  ! 
Till  now  we  all  detest  the  ancients'  toil. 
And  half  our  labor  with  machinery  spoil. 
There  is  the  railroad,  from  which  man  derives 
Corporeal  ease  by  sacrifice  of  lives. 
But  /can't  pity  those  who  thus  have  died ; 
Killed  on  the  cars — new  term  for  suicide. 
And  then  those  vessels  which  too  often  bear 
The  young,  the  brave,  the  noble,  and  the  fair, 
Far  from  their  homes  upon  the  treacherous  wave. 
Then  sink  to  lodge  them  in  a  watery  grave. 
Distracting  thought,  that  o'er  the  still,  cold  sleep 
Of  roseate  beauty,  oft  the  sea-nymphs  weep, 
And  mermaids  deck  their  ever-dripping  hair 
With  gold  and  diamonds  which  our  beauties  wear ! 
But  ha !  where  am  I  ?  I'm  lost !  "  he  cries ; 
'*  With  them  the  fault,  with  theni  the  censure  lies ! 
Why  don't  they  travel  by  a  safer  mode? 
Our  sainted  fisUhers  either  walked,  or  rode 
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Content,  secure,  upon  the  ass'  back ; 

Then  why  not  follow  in  the  beaten  track  ? 

But  man  is  happy,  aye,  to  seek  and  find 

Sotne  generous  measure  to  destroy  his  kind  ; 

Were  there  no  vessels,  then  but  few  were  drowned, 

As  all  would  travel  on  the  solid  ground. 

And  of  the  telegraph  old  Morse  may  claim, 

And  Franklin  merit  all  the  envied  fame ; 

But  now  divide  it,  and  they've  none  to  boast — 

He  who  did  least  towards  it  merits  most. 

Electric  telegraph  !  ha !  I  despise 

The  very  name ;  it  bears  a  thousand  lies 

From  town  to  town,  upon  the  lightning's  wing. 

That  all  may  feel  the  deadly  serpent's  sting ; 

Nor  towns,  it  only,  but  through  the  briny  seas 

Links  world  to  world,  that  we  may  fight  with  ease. 

And  need  not  spend  the  half  of  useful  life 

In  vain  attempts  to  propagate  a  strife. 

Newspapers,  journals,  books,  and  stuff — 

Of  these,  ah  me  !  we  have  at  least  enough 

For  each  to  fill  with  foolery  his  mind. 

And  read,  read,  read,  till  he,  poor  fool,  is  blind. 

Books  are  all  nuisances — newspapers  trash. 

Robbing  their  victims  of  time,  sense,  and  cash ; 

*  But  education  is  so  nice  to  have  ? ' 

Yes,  nice  /  it  makes  a  man  a  perfect  knave : 

It  gives  him  power  to  defraud  and  cheat. 

And  just  accusers  with  bland  words  to  meet. 

None  needs  deny  that  the  most  noxious  fool 

Is  no  fool  born,  but  lost  his  brains  at  school ; 

His  tongue  he  twists  into  a  thousand  shapes. 

And  lords'  and  princes'  haughty  manners  apes." 

In  short,  he'd  have  men  set  their  hearts  on  gold— 
Not  more  to  get,  but  what  they  have  to  hold, 
Nor  spend  one  farthing  for  the  vain  display 
Of  living  equal  to  their  means  and  day ; 
Nor  risk  one  penny  in  an  enterprise, 
(Traps  are  avoided,  always,  by  the  wise,) 
But  grasp  each  shilling  as  in  duty  bound. 
Nor  plant  the  seed,  though  'twould  produce  a  pound. 

He  loves  the  poor.     O  yes,  he's  very  kind,— 
But  the  widow's  mite's  best  suited  to  his  mind : 
God  blessed  two  farthings — ^why  should  he  give  more  ? 
(Never  considering  his  larger  store.) 
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Homes  for  the  poor  and  helpless  orphans — these 
Supported  are  by  boasting  Pharisees ; 
He  would  give  money,  but  he's  well  aware 
That  greater  power  still  there  lies  in  prayer ; 
He  longs  to  serve  them  in  the  better  way, 
Hence  his  benevolence — ^all  runs  to  pray. 

Too  fer  I've  wandered  from  his  leading  traits 
To  more  minute ;  perhaps  the  reader  waits, 
With  drawn-down  eye-brows  and  indignant  smile, 
To  see  the  end  :  but  please  to  wait  awhile. 

He'd  have  men  dress  in  linsey ;  to  be  sure 
They'd  find  no  cloth  more  likely  to  endure ; 
Women  in  homespun  gowns  for  "  every  day," 
And  calico  for  Sunday :  that's  the  way 
Young  ladies  dressed,  and  spinning,  sweetly  sung 
Or  danced  at  *' apple-cuts,"  when  he  was  young. 

New  principles  he  hates ;  he  cannot  tell 
Why  what  once  answered  should  not  do  as  well 
In  our  own  day,  and  those  which  now  succeed 
Not  meet  as  well  all  future  real  need. 
Time  flies ;  the  world  swift  onward  motion  keeps ; 
He  neither  flies,  nor  runs,  nor  rolls — ^but  creeps  ; 
He  moves  to-day,  although  he  moves  but  slow, 
And  lives y  in  fact,  three  centuries  ago  ! 
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BY  WILLIAM   SNRLLING. 

AMONG  the  sports  which  have  been  enthusiastically  described  and  their 
charms  extolled  by  American  sportsmen,  the  hunting  of  Loggerheads 
has  been  strangely  ignored.  I  say  strangely,  because  the  capture  of  this 
unwieldy  game  is  as  exciting  and  interesting  as  that  of  more  agile  triumphs 
of  the  chase. 

The  Loggerhead  is  one  of  the  largest  species  of  sea  turtle  inhabiting 
southern  waters.  It  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  summer  time  quite  high  up 
our  coast,  and  one  was  captured,  a  few  years  ago,  even  as  far  north  as  Massa- 
chusetts, which  weighed  more  than  nine  hundred  pounds.  This,  however, 
was  an  unusually  large  one,  their  average  weight  being  somewhere  between 
diree  hundred  and  four  hundred  pounds  each.  In  the  month  of  June  and 
during  July  they  come  up  out  of  the  ocean,  along  the  beach  from  Cape 
Hatteras  southward,  and  deposit  their  eggs  in  a  hole  in  the  sand,  where 
they  leave  them  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
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It  was  during  a  two  years'  residence  on  Hilton  Head  Island,  South 
Carolina,  after  the  capture  of  Port  Royal  by  the  Union  forces,  that  I  became 
acquainted  with  the  habits  of  this  large  sea  animal,  and  the  exciting  sport 
of  hunting  it^  Before  attempting  the  capture  of  one,  I  was  careful  to  learn 
from  the  negro  residents  the  fullest  particulars  in  regard  to  the  best  method 
of  doing  so. 

On  a  beautiful  morning  in  the  early  part  of  June,  as  I  was  riding  along 
the  magnificent  stretch  of  pure  white  s^d  which  forms  the  ocean  boundary 
of  Hilton  Head  Island  for  a  dozen  miles,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
disturbance  of  the  even  surface  of  the  sand,  as  it  had  been  washed  by  the 
receding  tides  and,  beaten  by  the  surf.  On  alighting  from  my  horse,  I 
discovered  this  displacement  of  the  sand  to  be  the  track  of  some  strange 
monster  from  the  ocean.  Following  it  up,  I  found  it  made  a  short  circuit 
above  high  water  mark,  then  rejoined  the  former  track,  and  so  re-entered 
the  ocean.  I  at  once  knew,  from  previous  information  received  from  the 
negroes,  that  this  was  the  track  of  a  Loggerhead,  which  had  been  up  to  lay 
its  eggs.  There  was  no  sign  to  indicate  in  which  particular  part  of  the 
track  the  eggs  had  been  laid,  but  I  followed  instructions.  Procuring  a  stick, 
I  sharpened  one  end  of  it,  and  commenced  to  carefully  follow  up  the 
turtle's  track,  thrusting  the  sharp  end  of  the  stick  down  into  the  centre  of 
the  track  at  a  distance  of  every  few  inches.  In  a  short  time,  the  ease  with 
which  the  stick  was  pushed  down  into  the  sand  at  a  certain  spot,  informed 
me  that  the  object  of  my  search  was  attained.  I  then  carefully  removed 
with  my  hands  the  sand  at  the  point  indicated,  and  at  the  depth  oT  a  few 
inches  I  uncovered  a  circular  layer  of  beautiful  white  eggs,  as  large  as  hens' 
eggs,  but  round  instead  of  oblong  in  form.  After  removing  the  first  layer 
another  was  reached,  and  I  thus  removed  layer  after  layer  until  I  had  taken 
out  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  eggs,  completely  filling  a  small  keg  which 
I  picked  up  near  by.  The  nest  or  hole  in  which  they  were  deposited,  was 
circular  in  form  and  about  a  foot  and  a  half  deej^  It  is  made,  I  subsequently 
learned,  by  the  turtle  with  its  fore  flipper.  These  eggs  had  all  been  laid 
by  the  prolific  female  at  one  sitting,  and  I  afterwards  unearthed  nests  con- 
taining as  many  as  one  hundred  and  eighty  eggs. 

This  discovery  of  the  actual  presence  of  the  turtle,  together  with  the 
descriptions  I  had  received  of  the  sport  of  hunting  them,  and  my  longing 
for  some  kind  of  fresh  meat  beside  the  eternal  canned  abominations,  made 
me  enthusiastic  for  a  Loggerhead  hunt.  A  party  was  accordingly  organized 
about  a  week  afterwards,  consisting  of  the  jolly  good  fellow  who  was  at  that 
time  Provost  Marshal  at  Hilton  Head;  General  Wright,  a  cotton  planter; 
Mr.  Atwood,  a  merchant  at  the  Head ;  Lieutenant  Parke,  and  myself. 

Without  entering  at  length  into  a  description  of  the  method  of  hunting 
this  sort  of  game,  I  will  describe,  as  nearly  as  I  can,  exactly  what  we  did, 
which  will  answer  better.  First,  then,  we  stuf&d  our  pockets  with  cigars 
and  matches,  and,  as  a  necessary  precaution  against  the  miasmatic  night 
air,  flasks  of  commissary  whisky.     We  then  drive  off  at  about  eight  o'clock 
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in  the  evening,  with  our  great,  lumbering  ambulance  wagon,  down  the 
lonely  beiich  of  Hilton  Head.  The  white  sand,  almost  as  smooth  and  hard 
— and  quite  as  beautiful — as  a  floor  of  polished  granite,  glistens  ahead  of  us 
in  the  light  of  the  full  moon ;  to  the  left,  the  solitary  waste  of  waters 
stretches  itiself  in  limitless  majesty,  its  waves  breaking  in  hoarse,  loud  roars 
upon  the  beach,  and  rushing  up  toward  us  until  their  hissing  sunamits 
touched  our  horses  feet,  and  then  swiftly  retreating  back  to  the  dark  and 
troublous  mass  whence  they  came;  while  on  our  right,  a  few  feet  beyond 
the  tide  nfiark,  the  whole  length  of  the  island  was  lined  with  the  tall  and 
graceful  palmettoes,  their  feathery  summits  gently  rustling  in  the  never- 
failing  night  wind,  and  looking  like  an  array  of  giant  sentinels  guarding 
the  country  beyond  from  invasion  by  the  sea.  There  was  a  witchery 
about  the  scene,  at  the  time,  inexpressibly  fascinating. 

After  driving  about  tpn  miles  along  this  magnificent  natural  causeway,  we 
alighted  from  the  wagon,  and,  leaving  the  team  in  charge  of  our  colored 
driver,  pixxeeded  in  search  of  Loggerheads.     We  each  took  a  stretch  of  a 
mile  or  two  of  the  beach  as  our  beat,  and  up  and  down  this  we  silently 
paraded,  as  watchfully  and  cautiously  as  sentinels  on  duty.     The  Logger- 
heads come  up  to  lay  their  eggs  on  the  high  spring  tides,  and  we  had  chosen 
our  time  of  hunting  with  reference  to  this  fact,  and  this  time  being  at  the 
full  of  the  moon,  we  were  enabled  to  distinguish  objects  at  quite  a  distance 
on  the  while  sand.     I  selected  for  my  beat  the  heath  to  the  south  of  my 
companions,  so  as  not  to  be  restricted  in  my  range.     Leaving  the  rest  of 
the  party  furiously  puffing  at  their  cigars  and  hopefully  marching  up  and 
down  their  beats,  I  proceeded  slowly  and  watchfully  down  the  lonely  shore. 
It  was  not  exactly  with  feelings  of  entire  confidence  and  ease  that  I  con- 
templated an  encounter  with  the  new  and  strange  kind  of  game  of  which  I 
was  in  search,  although  I  had  been  careful  to  get  critical  instructions  how 
to  manage  them,  and  it  was  with  rather  painful  throbs  of  excitement  that 
my  strained  vision  occasic^jally  fell  upon  barrels  half  buried  in  the  sand, 
and  other  objects  such  as  always  strew  the  ocean  beach,  which  my  excited 
imagination   distorted  into  great  Loggerheads  coolly  waiting  for  me  to 
approach  and  begin  the  contest.     I  saw  so  many  of  these  imaginary  turtles, 
and  experienced  so  often  the  feelings  of  trepidation  caused  by  nerving 
myself  for  their  capture,  as  to  become  after  a  time  somewhat  cooler  in  my 
nerves,  and  began  to  feel  myself  rather  an  old  hand  at  turtle  catching.     My 
coolness  and  dexterity  were  soon  put  to  the  test.     As  I  thus  advanced, 
peering  carefully  into  the  dimness  ahead,  and  keenly  scrutinizing  every- 
thing of  a  suspicious  resemblance  to  game,  I  descried  something  reposing 
on  the  sand  at  the  very  edge  of  the  water,  which  I  at  once  knew  to  be  a 
large  specimen  of  turtle  genus.     Very  slowly  and  very  cautiously  I  now 
advanced,  involuntarily  assuming  that  ridiculous  gait  and  cringing  attitude 
which  is  popularly  supposed  by  hunters  to  deceive  the  object  of  their 
approach,  and  rather  conciliate  its  alarm.     When,  however,  I*  was  near 
enough  to  be  quite  certain  of  the  monster's  identity,  I  instantly  threw  off 
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my  hypopritical  aspect,  and,  with  a  shout  of  triumph,  rushed  tip  to  my 
prize.  It  was  indeed  a  large  and  formidable-looking  creatiure.  Its  upper 
shell  was  over  two  feet  in  width,  and  between  three  and  four  feet  in  length. 
Its  head,  which  was  thrust  out,  evidently  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  to  the 
fullest  extent  of  its  neck,  somewhat  resembled  that  of  an  immense  serpent, 
and  as  it  regarded  me  with  a  startled  and  angry  look,  its  goggle  eyes  pro- 
truding, it  presented  a  really  frightful  aspect.  Emitting  a  deep  hissing 
sound,  not  at  all  expressive  of  good  will,  the  creature  started  off  at  quite  a 
lively  gait,  toward  its  native  element.  Here  the  accuracy  of  my  instruc- 
tions were  put  to  a  rather  severe  test,  for,  as  in  accordance  with  these  I 
firmly  grasped  the  side  of  the  Loggerhead's  shell,  between  the  fore  and 
hind  flippers  or  fins,  the  angry  monster  made  the  most  violent  exertions  to 
twist  his  head  around  and  get  a  nip  at  my  arms  and  legs.  Woe  unto  me  if 
he  had.  His  immense  jaws  closed  with  a  snap  like  a  steel  trap,  and  my 
poor  flesh  would  have  been  no  obstacle  to  their  shutting.  But  the  Logger- 
head's neck  was  too  short,  and,  although  it  required  my  utmost  exertions,  I 
speedily  had  him  sprawling  on  his  back,  a  picture  of  impotent  wrath  and 
discomfiture.  He  beat  his  horny  breast  with  his  large  wing-like,  fore  fins, 
with  a  noise  plainly  heard  above  the  roar  of  the  surf,  and  he  violently 
jerked  his  head  from  side  to  side,  apparently  seeking  for  some  means  of 
extricating  himself  from  his  dilemma.  Procuring  a  stout  piece  of  wood  of 
sufficient  length,  I  permitted  the  belligerent  turtle  to  fasten  upon  it  with 
his  vice-like  jaws,  which  he  was  ready  enough  to  do,  and  then  by  tugging  a 
few  inches  at  a  time  I  soon  had  him  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  water,  as 
the  place  where  I  had  overturned  him  was  reached  by  the  breakers. 

As  it  was  impossible  to  make  myself  heard  more  than  a  few  yards  above 
the  roar  of  the  surf  and  the  rustling  of  the  palmettoes,  my  next  move  was 
to  gather  a  quantity  of  combustible  material,  abundance  of  which  can 
always  be  found  on  this  beach,  and  to  light  a  great  fire  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  my  companions.  It  was  with  no  slight  feelings  of  satisfaction  that 
I  contemplated  my  huge  prize,  and  the  scene  presented  constituted  a  tab- 
leaux of  singular  wildness,  as  lit  up  by  the  fire  I  had  made.  As  I  thus  stood 
leaning  on  my  stick,  the  centre  figure  of  this  strange  grouping  gazing  in 
proud  admiration  upon  my  ocean  game,  a  loud  cheer  greeted  me  out  of  the 
blackness  beyond,  and  the  whole  party  came  dashing  into  the  circle  of  light, 
the  team  on  a  full  run,  and  with  loud  exclamations  of  delight  and  astonish- 
ment, hastened  to  inspect  my  prize,  which  I  had  so  disposed  in  the  light  of 
the  fire  as  to  show  off  his  fine  points  to  the  best  advantage. 

After  their  numerous  and  eager  questions  in  regard  to  my  capture  had 
been  answered,  I  inquired  if  any  of  the  rest  of  the  party  had  seen  any  game. 

The  Provost  Marshal,  Parke  informed  me,  had  seen  one  as  it  was  making 
its  way  out  into  the  ocean  after  having  laid  its  eggs,  and  had  made  an  heroic 
effort  to  take  it  captive.  The  turtle  was  in  water  about  a  foot  deep  when 
first  discovered,  and,  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  the  party  on  shore,  was 
making  off  into  deep  water  as  rapidly  as  it  could  paddle.     The  marshal, 
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however,  boldly  dashed  in  after  the  retreating  game,  and  only  reliiiquished 
the  pursuit  when  getting  beyond  his  depth  in  the  breakers.  The  scene  was 
described  as  an  amusing  one ;  and  as  we  sat  enjoying  our  cigars  around  the 
fire,  our  shouts  of  laughter  mingled  strangely  with  the  hoarse  murmur  of  the 
surf.  The  marshal  overtook  the  turtle,  which  was  of  enormous  size,  ia 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  of  water,  and  the  contest  commenced  without  delay. 
The  marshal  made  frantic  efforts  to  grasp  the  turtle  and  push  it  in  shore ; 
but  although  each  receding  wave  left  the  combatants  almost  on  bare  ground, 
the  wetting  which  the  turtle's  shell  had  received  made  it  slippery,  and  the 
marshal's  efforts  only  resulted  in  breaking  his  finger  nails,  and  in  producing 
streaks  of  phosphorescent  light  at  every  grasp.  The  turtle,  besides,  evinced 
a  very  pig-headed  objection  to  going  anywhere  but  out  to  sea,  and  as  the 
contest  proceeded,  both  parties  were  gradually  but  surely  advancing  into 
deeper  water.  As  a  last  resort,  the  indomitable  marshal  tried  to  drag  the 
turtle  ashore  by  grasping  its  hind  flipper,  but  they  were  now  in  quite  deep 
water,  and  the  turtle  had  decidedly  the  advantage  in  being  in  its  native 
element,  whereas  the  marshal  could  not  swim.  The  efforts  of  the  marshal, 
therefore,  to  conquer  the  brute  in  this  way,  only  added  to  the  violence  of 
its  endeavors  <to  escape,  and,  Avith  snorts  of  anger  and  alarm,  it  plunged 
oceanward  through  the  surf.  The  marshal  pluckily  held  on  to  the  last 
moment  consistent  with  safety,  but  was  finally  compelled,  with  a  savage 
malediction  upon  the  obstinate  beast,  to  relinquish  his  game.  The  fright- 
ened animal  then  proceeded  oceanward  with  surprising  swiftness,  and  the 
last  seen  of  him  was  his  great  ugly  head  raised  above  the  crest  of  a  billow, 
snuffing  in  a  breath  of  air. 

On  reaching  *'the  Head*'  with  our  game,  we  found  it  weighed  four 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  pounds.  Under  the  skillful  manipulations  of  our 
negro  cook,  our  mess  was  supplied  for  a  week  with  excellent  soup  and  steaks, 
which,  to  a  novice,  could  not  be  distinguished  from  beef. 

I  went  on  several  Loggerhead  hunts  after  this,  never  without  meetii^ 
with  success.  On  one  occasion  a  party  of  three  of  us  captured  five  of  these 
monsters  by  just  driving  along  the  beach  in  our  wagon  and  surprising  them 
before  they  could  reach  the  water.  One  of  these  we  found  in  the  very  act 
of  laying  its  eggs,  which  operation  our  j^esence  did  not  seem  in  the  least 
to  interfere  with,  the  turtle  apparently  being  entirely  oblivious  to  our 
presence.  After  she  had  laid  her  eggs  she  covered  them  up  with  all  the 
usual  care  to  prevent  their  discovery,  with  absurd  obliviousness  to  the  feet 
that  we  were  standing  watching  her,  and  then  this  sagacious  old  ninny 
trudged  slowly  off  toward  the  water,  with  a  grunt  of  satisfaction  at  her  year's 
work  well  done.  A  more  striking  illustration  of  the  difference  between 
instinct  and  reason  it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  As  an  experiment,  two  of 
us,  both  average  sized  men,  stood  upon  her  back,  and  the  extra  weight 
seemed  to  interfere  but  very  little  with  her  powers  of  locomotion. 
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BY   ERNEST   KING. 

THE  TRIO  OF  WESLEYS. 

WHO  can  estimate  the  influence  on  society  wrought  by  the  Wesleys  ? 
Whatever  of  ambition,  whatever  of  peculiarity,  may  have  existed 
in  the  minds  of  the  founders  of  Methodism,  the  good  arising  pardons,  and 
the  'great  men  stand  on  their  pedestals,  made  greater  by  distance,  and 
hallowed  with  a  saintly  tinge  by  reason  of  the  millions  who  are  proud  of 
their  names. 

When  the  Wesley  family  was  shaping  itself  for  world  warfare  with  spiritual 
weapons,  the  Episcopal  Church  was  in  a  sad  condition.  Her  ministers 
were  comfortably  off  in  this  world's  goods.  They  were  gentlemen  in  the 
conventional  sense.  The  wealthy  amongst  them  kept  hunting  horses,  and 
followed  the  hounds  with  greater  zest  than  they  fished  for  souls.  **  Three 
bottle  men*'  were  heroes.  '*He  that  from  his  chair  last  doth  fall,  he  shall 
be  king  amongst  us  three,"  sang  Burns ;  and  that  was  a  fair  picture  of  the 
state  of  society.  Young  men  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  training  for  the 
ministry,  kept  race  horses,  fighting  dogs  and  chickens ;  and  were  not  con- 
-sidered  educated  unless  versed  in  a  role  of  badness.  Society  had  not  re- 
covered from  the  licentiousness  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  any 
show  of  piety  in  a  minister  was  regarded  as  the  eflect  of  mental  weakness. 

The  name  of  Wesley  will  bear  favorable  comparison  with  those  of  Calvin 
and  Luther,  one  the  great  reformer  of  Germany,  the  •other  the  father  of 
reform  in  France,  Holland  and  the  Netherlands.  When  the  Wesleys  arose, 
the  literature  of  the  country  was  deeply  tainted  with  vice  and  infidelity. 
The  wit  of  Congreve,  Dryden  and  others,  had  made  the  theatre  attractive. 
Lawrence  Sterne,  the  author  of  Tristram  Shandy,  and  Dean  Swift,  author 
of  Gulliver's  Travels  and  the  *'Tale  of  a  Tub,"  were  beneficed  clergymen. 
The  favorite  novelists  were  Smollet  and  Fielding.  The  works  of  Hobbes, 
Tindal,  Collins,  Shaftsbury,  and^hubb  were  in  circulation,  and  the  polished 
shafts  of  Bolinbroke,  Hume  and  Gibbon  Avere  aimed  at  Christianity. 

Hail  to  the  memory  of  Susannah  Wesley,  the  saintly  mother;  and  a 
tribute  to  Samuel  Wesley,  the  elder  brother,  who  was  too  old  fogyish  to  see 
eye  to  eye  with  his  more  daring  brethren.  To  Samuel  Wesley,  the  elder 
brother,  who  was  a  wit  and  a  poet,  England  was  chiefly  indebted  for  the 
establishment  of  Westminster  Hospital,  the  first  established  to  depend  on 
voluntary  subscription.  Samuel  did  not  feel  as  if  he  could  forgive  John  for 
the  course  he  pursued,  but  the  association  for  prayer  and  religious  exercise 
in  the  college  had  settled  the  business  and  given  tone  to  the  men  who  were 
to  make  such  changes  in  religious  exercises. 

John  had  a  narrow  escape  from  death  when  only  six  years  of  age,  having 
i>een  rescued  from  Epworth  Parsonage  when  it  was  burned.     Charles  had 
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the  offer  of  adoption  from  Gavett  Wesley,  Esq.,  in  Ireland,  providing^ 
Charles  would  reside  there.  He  refused,  and  Gavett  Wesley  adopted 
Richard  Colley,  the  grandfather  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whose  name 
appeared  in  the  army  list  of  1800,  as  Arthur  Wesley.  The  Wesleys  were 
well  connected,  and  when  they  pursued  their  exercises  in  college  were  called 
"The  Holy  Club,'*  and  nicknamed  Methodists. 

The  mission  to  America  was  not  favorable  in  the  mind  of  John.  His 
discipline  did  not  suit  the  people,  and  it  is  said  he  shook  off  the  dust  from 
his  feet  as  a  testimony  against  the  laxity  of  the  South,  and  went  back  to 
work  in  his  own  land. 

Whitfield,  whose  fiery  eloquence  is  of  world-wide  fame,  joined  the 
brothers,  and  the  three  made  an  impression  that  will  never  be  effaced^ 
They  were  refused  admission  to  Newgate,  on  the  ground  that  they  would 
corrupt  the  prisoners.  They  were  not  permitted  to  preach  in  Bedlam,  for 
the  authorities  held  that  the  inmates  there  were  mad  enough  already ;  so 
they  took  the  open  air,  and  thousands  listened  with  pleasure,  and  thousands 
felt  better  for  the  teachings. 

Beau  Nash,  the  great  swell  of  the  period,  undertook  to  put  John  Wesley 
down  when  he  was  preaching  in  Bath,  the  fashionable  watering  place.  The- 
fashionable  pretender,  expounder  of  pomps  and  vanities,  interrupted  John 
Wesley.  ''What  do  you  know  of  my  preaching,  who  say  you  never  heard 
it  and  yet  you  condemn  it?**  asked  Wesley.  "Sir,  by  common  report,*' 
answered  Nash.  "Common  report  is  not  enough,**  answered  Wesley^ 
"Give  me  leave  to  ask,  sir,  is  not  your  name  Nash?**  "  My  name  is  Nash."" 
"Sir,**  continued  Wesley,  "I  dare  not  judge  of  you  by  common  report."' 
The  sarcasm  was  too  obvious  and  striking  to  fail  of  effect. 

The  brothers  were  scorned  by  the  self-righteous  and  worldly-wise,  but 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  popular  ear.  They  preached  to  the  Corn- 
wall miners,  to  the  coal  workers  in  Staffordshire  and  Northumberland,  to 
men  and  women  who  were  in  a  semi  state  of  barbarism,  and  the  news  of 
the  mercy  of  the  Infinite  fell  like  soft  and  gentle  rain,  or  as  rays  of  sunshine- 
after  the  tempest.  But  with  thousands  the  tempest  in  all  its  horrors  came 
first.  They  were  convinced  of  sin,  of  torments  to  come,  of  judgment,  and 
after  the  rebukings  of  conscience,  came  tl^  still  voice  of  mercy,  and  they 
entered  into  new  life. 

This  invasion  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness  was  not  made  by  the  Wesleys 
and  their  associates  without  imminent  hazard.  They  showed  no  disposition 
to  retreat,  and  were  prepared  to  undergo  martyrdom,  if  it  lay  in  their  patiu 
Often  they  had  to  encounter  infuriated  mobs,  but  they  pushed  on  their 
conquests  amidst  scenes  which  sometimes  resembled  the  tumult  of  the  battle 
field.  Rioters  against  the  Wesleys  were  often  led  on  by  men  in  authority,, 
as  magistrates.  Oftentimes  the  rioters  were  won  by  the  wocds  of  the 
preachers,  and  became  their  defenders.  The  scenes  of  violence  were  how- 
ever temporary.  One  illustration  of  early  Methodism  in  ComwalL  At  St. 
Just,  by  a  warrant  from  Dr.  Borlase,  a  tinner,  by  name  Edward  Greenfiekl, 
was  apprehended.    This  man  was  forty-six  years  of  age,  and  had  a  wife  and 
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seven  children.  Three  years  before  his  arrest  he  had  been  foremost  in  all 
wickedness,  but  had  become  a  new  man.  When  Wesley  asked  what  the 
man  had  done,  that  he  should  be  arrested,  the  reply  was,  ''Why,  the  man 
is  well  enough  in  other  things,  but  the  gentlemen  cannot  bear  his  impu- 
dence. Why,  sir,  he  says  he  knows  his  sins  are  forgiven;*'  and  for  this, 
Wesley  adds,  he  is  adjudged  to  banishment  or  death. 

Wesley  in  his  early  life  had  an  opinion  that  it  was  almost  a  sin  to  save  a 
soul,  if  it  was  done  out  of  the  church,  and  clergymen  of  the  Episcopal 
church  carried  out  the  idea  with  regard  to  the  converts  Wesley  made. 
These  clergymen  refused  to  administer  the  sacrament  to  the  colliers,  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  been  converted  by  a  common  disturber.  John  Wesley 
was  denied  the  use  of  his  father's  pulpit  at  Epworth.  When  the  work  of 
the  Wesleys  extended  to  Ireland,  the  most  violent  persecution  was  raised 
against  the  Methodists  in  Cork.  Eight  preachers,  including  Charles  Wesley, 
were  presented  by  the  grand  jury  as  persons  of  ill-fame,  with  a  prayer  that 
they  might  be  transported.  Such  was  the  treatment  of  saintly  and  self- 
denying  men,  and  of  one  whose  hymns  were  composed  when  riding  from 
town  to  town,  from  one  mob  to  another,  and  which  are  now  sung  by 
Christians  of  almost  all  denominations  all  over  the  globe. 

And  at  last,  instead  of  at  first,  come  dates.  John  Wesley  was  bom  at 
Epworth,  Lincolnshire,  June  17,  1703,  and  died  in  London,  March  2, 
1 79 1.  John  Wesley,  for  he  is  the  chief  of  the  trio,  seldom  travelled  less 
than  forty  miles  a  day,  and  until  near  the  close  of  his  life,  when  he  used  a 
chaise,  usually  went  on  horseback.  It  is  said  that  during  fifty  years,  the 
severest  weather  did  not  hinder  him  a  day  from  travelling.  The  first 
Wesleyan  Conference  was  held  in  the  foundry  chapel  in  1744.  Wesley 
tilled  the  importance  of  adhering  to  the  established-  church,  but  rules  of 
discipline  were  far  more  important  in  his  eyes  than  confessions  of  faith. 
"Look  all  around  you,**  he  said,  **you  cannot  be  admitted  into  the  church, 
or  society  of  the  Presbyterians,  Anabaptists,  Quakers  or  any  others,  unless 
you  hold  the  same  opinions  with  them  and  adhere  to  the  same  mode  of 
worship.  The  Methodists  alone  do  not  insist  on  your  holding  this  or  that 
opinion,  but  they  think  and  let  think ;  neither  do  they  impose  any  particular 
mode  of  worship,  but  you  may  combine  to  worship  in  your  former  manner, 
be  it  what  it  may.** 

His  parting  with  his  wife  was  mentioned  in  a  previous  article  of  World 
Worthies.  During  the  sixty-five  years  of  his  ministry,  Wesley  travelled 
about  270,000  miles,  preached  over  40,000  sermons,  besides  exhortations, 
prayers  and  addresses.  It  is  estimated  that  he  gave  away  j  150,000  during 
his  life  time. 

Charles  lived  to  be  seventy  years  of  age,  but  his  life  was  not  so  varied 
and  hard  as  John*s.  The  elder  brother  had  been  long  dead — so  that  of  the 
trio  the  old  apostle  stood  as  the  champion  of  that  system  which  lias  widely 
spread  through  the  two  hemispheres,  and  is  the  religion  of  hundreds  of 
tliousands,  who,  without  the  teachings  of  Methodism,  might  have  remained 
"in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  bond  of  iniquity.** 


POPULAR  SCIENCE. 


NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL  MECHANISM. 

BY  JAMES   B.   COLEMAN,   M.   D, 

THE  simplest  and  most  economical  apparatus  for  the  development  of 
force,  is  the  steam  boiler.  In  it  we  have  a  fluid  that  costs  nothing, 
converted  into  a  propelling  power  by  the  combustion  of  fuel  that  grows  in 
the  forests,  or  is  stored  in  the  earth,  as  it  is  supposed,  in  exhaustless  quanti- 
ties. For  simplicity  and  economy  this  is  the  starting  point.  If  we  attempt 
to  develop  force  from  any  other  materials,  they  are  comparatively  costly,  ch* 
difficult  to  procure,  or  subject  to  accidents  which  are  unknown  to  steam. 
Chemical  agents,  first  prepared  by  heat,  are  certainly  not  more  effective  in 
their  power  than  the  sum  of  the  heat  force  by  which  they  have  been  pre- 
pared. If  we  would  use  the  power  of  the  winds  or  the  floods,  we  must  use 
them  in  the  directions  of  their  currents,  and  at  such  places  as  they  are  at 
command.  They  cannot  be  considered  as  profitable  forces  where  the 
development  and  the  application  are  regarded  in  their  relations  to  each 
other.  Steam,  then,  in  an  economical  view,  is  the  grand  moving  power 
for  all  the  engines  that  man  can  construct.  In  the  various  kinds  of  steam 
engines  that  have  been  exhibited  to  the  world,  all  aiming  at  economy, 
power  and  compactness,  the  best  that  have  been  produced  are  wonderful  in 
their  detail.  Not  a  part,  from  the  ftirnace  of  the  boiler  to  the  exhaust 
pipe  of  the  engine,  has  been  neglected.  Science  and  mechanical  skill  have 
arranged  part  after  paft  for  the  perfect  combustion  of  ftiel,  for  the  genera- 
tion of  steam  and  its  use  without  loss,  for  the  working  of  the  machinery 
without  unnecessary  friction,  and  for  almost  self-protection  against  acci- 
dent from  the  tremendous  power  by  which  it  is  moved.  A  locomotive  thus 
skillfully  constructed,  weighing  twenty  tons,  when  fed  by  two  tons  of  coal 
and  ten  tons  of  water,  will  draw  six  hundred  tons  of  cars  and  freight  fifty 
miles  in  five  hours,  on  a  railroad  of  level  grade.  Off"  the  track  it  cannot  carry 
its  own  weight.  Its  whole  force  is  exerted  in  the  rotation  of  its  driving- 
wheels,  and  on  these  it  cannot  lift  itself  over  the  resistance  of  an  ordinary 
soil.  It  has  not  the  progressive  ability  of  a  mud  turtle.  In  its  great  single 
power,  as  it  thunders  along  dragging  its  heavy  train,  we  are  disposed  to 
think  it  more  than  the  production  of  human  art ;  but  in  its  helplessness, 
when  thrown  from  the  track,  we  see  that  it  is  nothing  but  the  contrivance 
of  man.  Now,  contrast  the  locomotive  engine  with  the  horse  as  an 
economical  machine.  The  constniction  of  the  horse  indicates  a  variety  <rf 
movements  not  required  in  the  railroad  engine.     Besides  the  perfection  of 
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his  locomotion,  which  requires  neither  a  fireman,  oil  man,  or  an  engineer, 
to  assist  the  stomach,  the  joints,  and  the  brain,  he  is  in  full  employment, 
constantly,  of  powers  that  adapt  him  to  all  the  inequalities  of  the  surface 
over  which  he  has  to  roam.  The  uneven  grade  of  the  hills  and  plains  has 
to  be  encountered  and  overcome,  he  has  to  search  for  and  gather  his  own 
food,  and  for  the  various  functions  that  are  manifested  in  animal  life — make, 
fnend,  and  support  himself.  Nothing  is  accomplished  except  at  the  expense 
■of  force.  "When  we  compare  the  pull  of  the  horse  with  the  draught  of  the 
locomotive,"  and  see  how  nearly,  on  a  level  railroad,  they  are  equal,  weight* 
for  weight,  and  how  much  more  enduring  is  that  of  the  horse,  without  con- 
stant food  and  water,  we  give  the  superiority  to  the  horse ;  but  when  all  the 
other  expenditures  of  force  are  taken  into  account,  such  as  self-supporting 
requires,  the  superior  ability  of  the  animal  construction  is  apparent.  We 
see  the  limit  to  inorganic  contrivances,  we  contrast  fuels  and  chemical 
agents  with  highly  organized  food,  boilers  and  batteries  with  medullary 
matter,  and  pistons,  armatures,  and  levers  with  the  mechanism  of  muscular 
fibre. 

In  the  animal  organization  we  observe  a  perfect  mechanical  arrangement 
of  parts,  a  perfect  quality  and  composition  of  material,  and  a  perfect 
means  of  generating  and  applying  force,  whilst  in  the  engines  that  show 
the  consummation  of  human  skill  these  great  points  are  imperfectly  under- 
stood, or  but  feebly  imitated.  When  we  find  combined  in  animals  the 
ability  to  appropriate  to  their  own  use  force  containing  substances,  and  to 
ose  them  so  as  to  give  results  such  as  the  steam  engine  and  electro-mag- 
netic machine  both  exhibit,  with  wonderful  strength  and  quickness  com- 
bined, although  inimitable  as  this  natural  arrangement  may  be,  it  teaches 
TOany  practical  lessons  in  the  economy  of  power.  Great  as  are  the  dynamic 
results  from  the  food  consumed,  they  are  always  proportioned  to  the  quan- 
tity of  decomposition.  No  force  is  dispensed  that  has  not  been  received. 
The  loss  is  always  estimated  by  the  energy  of  action.  When  action  is 
intense,  large  supplies  of  force-generating  material  are  demanded  from  with- 
out. In  the  animal  economy  there  are  no  hints  'suggested  of  heat  without 
fuel,  or  power  without  loss  of  material.  There  is  nothing  that  approaches 
in  idea  to  the  perpetual  motion.  Every  function  is  performed  by  physical 
agents  supplied  with  material  food.  As  far  as  man  has  attempted  to  turn 
the  laws  of  nature  to  his  purposes,  in  all  his  contrivances  he  has  fallen  short 
of  animal  machines,  yet  in  his  aspirations  he  frequently  imagines  he  can 
leap  beyond  the  limit  nature  herself  has  acknowledged,  and  call  forces  into 
action  that  have  not  been  created. 

In  all  animal  contrivances  there  is  a  strict  relation  to  physical  laws. 
None  are  constructed  on  any  plan  that  favors  the  idea  that  other  principles 
operate,  than  those  which  have  been  generally  acknowledged.  The  senses 
are  adjusted  to  receive  the  impressions  of  light,  of  mechanical  disturbances, 
and  chemical  action,  in  such  a  way  only  t&  the  physical  condition  of  these 
organs  can  recognize. 
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The  eye,  planned  in  strict  accordance  with  the  phenomena  of  light,  even 
to  the  nicety  of  acromatic  adjustment,  such  as  is  imitated  in  telescopes,  and 
all  optical  instruments  where  a  decomposition  of  light  is  to  be  avoided,  docs 
not  suggest  the  possibility  of  seeing  by  any  other  organ,  or  of  having  the 
forms  and  colors  of  external  objects  brought  to  us  by  any  other  agency 
than  light.  We  look  in  vain  for  other  media  and  apparatus  to  give  us  the 
sense  of  sight.  A  simple  sense,  understood  only  as  it  has  always  affected 
us,  can  give  no  property  to  matter  that  signifies  color,  without  a  conscious- 
ness that  the  eye  is  the  only  organ  that  recognizes  this  property  of  matter. 
All  our  abstractions  and  imaginings  in  which  color,  in  any  of  its  manifesta- 
tions, takes  a  place,  have  received  their  elements,  as  far  as  this  is  concerned, 
from  light  as  it  has  operated  through  the  eye. 

The  sense  of  feeling,  which  consists  in  a  response  of  the  nerve  centres  to 
mechanical  and  chemical  impressions,  has  for  its  perfect  exhibition  an 
arrangement  of  nerves,  so  extensive  and  delicate,  that  any  change  of 
pressure  to  which  the  body  is  subjected,  will  produce  in  them  a  corresponding 
action,  so  that  any  degree  of  motion,  from  the  slight  brush  of  air  to  the 
more  positive  impression  of  solid  bodies  in  motion,  will  be  recognized  in 
all  their  varieties.  Chemical  actions,  such  as  change  the  temperatture  or 
alter  the  mechanical  equilibrium  of  parts  to  which  the  nerves  are  dis- 
tributed, will  also  give  their  appropriate  sensations.  The  nerves  of  feeling, 
acting  as  they  have  always  been  observed  in  strict  relation  to  known  ob- 
jects and  their  known  influences,  do  not  admit  any  fitness,  on  their  part,  to 
respond  to  impressions  that  do  not  emanate  from  matter  in  some  of  its 
acknowledged  forms  of  existence. 

All  sound  is  recognized  by  the  ear.  In  the  construction  of  this  organ 
there  is  no  apparatus  for  condensing  light,  nor  any  spread  of  nerves  to 
receive  the  contact  of  rough  or  solid  bodies.  In  the  ear  membranes,  fluids, 
and  nerves  are  so  disposed  that  the  thin  elastic  air  is  to  be  the  principle 
medium  for  conveying  to  the  brain  a  knowledge  of  distant  motion  amongst 
bodies,  and  any  motion  that  is  sufficiently  rapid  and  extensive  as  to  cause 
waves  in  the  air,  even  to  the  small  disturbance  made  by  the  slightest  insect's 
wing,  will  produce  its  impression  in  the  ear,  and  be  known  as  sound.  The 
ear  has  no  function  for  other  influences.  It  was  constructed  entirely  for 
the  medium  in  which  animals  live,  and  whether  in  air  or  water,  the  fine 
sensation  in  the  one,  or  the  duller  impressions  in  the  other,  the  wave  either 
of  air  or  of  water  against  the  tympanum,  produces  the  sound. 


The  Next. — We  have  held  in  reserve,  for  the  July  number,  some  very- 
choice  things,  and  among  them  a  poem  by  Geo.  W.  Bungay — z,  real  gem. 
In  the  way  of  prose  articles,  we  can  safely  promise  something  better  than 
ever. 


V 


LAWS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  TRADE. 


CONTRACTS.— No.  VI. 

BY  JUDGE  REED. 

ALL  contracts  made  on  Sunday  are  void.  Marriage  is  a  civil  contract, 
but  one  which  can  be  entered  into  on  Sunday.  If  a  promissory  note 
is  signed  on  Sunday,  its  validity  is  not  impaired,  if  it  be  not  delivered  on 
thaTday. 

All  contracts  which  tend  to  corrupt  legislation  are  void. 

Not  only. an  illegal  subject,  or  illegal  consideration,  makes  a  contract 
void,  but  all  frauds  avoids  every  contract  and  annuls  every  transaction. 

The  fraud,  however,  must  be  material  to  the  contract  which  is  to  be 
avoided  because  of  it.  Thus  it  has  been  held,  that  a  misrepresentation,  by 
the  vendor  of  a  horse,  as  to  the  place  where  he  bought  it,  is  not  such  a 
material  fraud  as  will  avoid  the  sale  of  the  horse,  while  a  misrepresentation 
as  to  a  latent  defect  in  the  horse  would  be. 

The  fraud  must  result  in  an  actual  injury.  If  it  be  only  intended,  and 
never  effected,  or  done  and  the  intended  consequences  fail  to  follow,  the 
law  will  not  recognize  it ;  and  the  remedy  of  the  defrauded  party  is  con- 
iined  to  the  damage  directly  attributable  to  the  fraud  itself,  and  does  not 
extend  to  the  results  of  his  own  indiscretion  or  mistakes  in  reference  to  it. 

Any  statement  which,  though  literally  true,  but  at  the  same  time  substan- 
tially false,  constitutes  a  fraud  and  avoids  the  contract.  If  A  purchases 
^oods  of  B  on  credit,  stating  that  he  (A)  has  ;f3ooo  capital  on  his  own 
property,  while  the  fact  is,  that,  although  he  actually  has  that  amount  of 
money,  he  has  given  a  promissory  note  to  a  party  from  whom  he  has  bor- 
rowed it,  which  note  is  unpaid,  A*s  representations  are  fraudulent. 

A  contract  between  two  parties  with  intent  to  defraud  a  third  party,  can- 
not be  enforced  by  either  against  the  other. 

The  party  who  claims  to  be  injured  by  fraud  must  make  it  appear  that 
he  placed  reliance  upon  the  fraudulent  statement,  and  of  right  implicitly 
believed  its  tnith ;  otherwise  it  is  simply  the  result  of  his  own  folly,  the 
consequences  of  which  he  must  suffer  without  remedy. 

In  cases  in  the  nature  of  a  special  trust,  where  a  party  is  obliged  to  rely 
upon  the  statements  of  another,  and  must  repose  peculiar  confidence  in  him, 
the  law  is  very  strict,  and  visits  with  great  severity  any  betrayal  of  this  trust. 

Transactions  with  feeble  persons,  aged,  sick,  or  infirm  of  mind,  are 
strictly  guarded  by  the  law,  and  many  of  these  transactions  are  avoided  as 
fraudulent,  which  would  not  be  so  characterized  if  both  parties  were  equally 
competent. 
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The  intention  is  the  usual  test  of  fraud.*  This  intention  may  be,  and 
frequently  is,  implied  by  the  law.  If  a  man  makes  representations  which 
he  knows  to  be  false,  to  the  injury  of  another,  the  law  holds  him  responsi- 
ble, although  he  derives  no  gain,  has  no  interest,  nor  intends  malice  or 
mischief. 

Concealment  of  facts  may  constitute  fraud,  for  though  under  ordinary 
circumstances  a  man  might  have  the  right  to  remain  silent,  yet  in  many 
cases  silence,  as  to  certain  facts,  implies  their  existence  or  non-existence. 
In  contracts  of  insurance  the  insured  is  bound  to  state  all  facts  within  hs 
knowledge,  which  could  influence  the  terms  of  the  contract.  In  these  cases, 
and  others  embraced  by  this  principle,  the  suppression  of  truth  is  the  ex- 
pression of  falsehood. 

There  is  a  legal  distinction  between  the  statement  of  a  fact  and  the  ex- 
pression of  an  opinion.  The  rule  of  law  is  this :  A  false  representation  in 
order  to  have  the  full  effect  of  fraud,  must  relate  to  a  substantial  matter  of  fact, 
and  not  merely  to  a  matter  which  rests  on  opinion,  estimate,  or  judgment. 

An  expression  in  the  form  of  an  opinion,  however,  may  be  a  false  state- 
ment of  a  fact,  when,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  relations 
existing  between  the  parties  or  some  other  cause,  the  party  is  justified  in 
relying  upon  that  opinion,  and  it  can  be  shown  that  the  opinion  given  was 
not  really  entertained  by  the  party  giving  it. 

The  right  to  rescind  a  contract,  which  has  before  been  referred  to,  when 
it  arises  from  discovered  fraud,  is  an  exception  to  the  rule  ordinarily  govern- 
ing rescissions.  The  fact  that  the  contract  is  partly  executed,  and  the 
parties  cannot  be  restored  to  their  original  position,  does  not  in  these  cases, 
destroy  the  right  to  rescind ;  but  as  soon  as  possible,  without  going  on 
with  the  contract  after  discovering  fraud,  the  defrauded  party  must  rescind. 
This  rescission  should  be  immediately  made,  as  any  delay  may  imply  a 
waver  of  the  right  to  do  so. 

A  party  may  become  liable  for  fraud  by  the  adoption  of  the  misrepre- 
sentations of  a  third  party.  Permitting  a  party  to  act  under  the  delusion 
created  by  such  false  statement,  is  making  the  falsehood  his  own,  and  it 
becomes  his  own  fraud. 

A  principal  may  commit  fraud  by  an  agent. 

No  man  can  take  advantage  of  his  own  wrong ;  and  a  fraudulent  party 
cannot  assert  his  fraud  and  claim  as  his  right  any  resulting  advantages. 

The  law  never  presumes  fraud,  but  requires  proof  of  it. 

Misrepresentation  may  spring  wholly  from  mistake,  and  upon  being  so 
shown  is  not  fraudulent. 

*'  Material  misrepresentations  which  go  to  the  substance  of  a  contract 
avoid  that  contract,  whether  they  are  caused  by  mistake  and  occur  wholly 
without  fault,  or  are  designed  and  fraudulent.'* 

If  A  acquires  property  from  B  by  a  purchase  founded  on  his  (A's)  mis- 
representations, especially  if  they  be  not  only  false  but  fraudulent,  A  ac- 
quires no  right  in  the  property,  but  B  may  retake  it  in  the  same  manner^ss 
if  it  had  been  stolen,  /*.  e. ,  with  all  reasonable,  necessary  force. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


THE  SONGS  WE  LOVE. 

'"T^HEY  are  not  those  which  exhibit  the  highest  conception  and  execu- 
A  tion  of  art,  for  these  cannot  be  appreciated  by  the  people.  They  will 
entrance  a  few  and  critics  may  see  in  them  that  which  justly  calls  for  the 
highest  commendation ;  yet  the  songs  we  love  are  the  simple  melodies  of 
our  childhood's  days,  and  those  which  call  for  a  response  in  every  heart ; 
that  touch  some  pleasant  recollection,  or  hallowed  experience  of  human  life 
or  human  hearts.  It  is  the  rendering  of  these  songs  by  the  best  artistic 
talent  that  arouses  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm  the  feelings  and 
expressions  of  the  masses,  and  calls  forth  applause  from  those  even  who  can 
appreciate  the  highest  art,  that  they  cannot  give  to  art  alone.  "The  Sweet 
Home"  of  Miss  Kellogg  aroused  in  the  fine  audience  that  welcomed  her 
here  the  greatest  enthusiasm  possible ;  not  for  the  reason  that  she  sang  it 
better,  artistically,  than  anything  else,  but  because  it  has  in  itself  something 
that  every  heart  responds  to,  and  sung  by  her  in  the  exercise  of  the  truest 
feeling  and  highest  style  of  execution,  touches  with  sweet  and  gentle  power 
every  heart,  as  few  melodies  can.  **Home,  Home,  Sweet  Home,  there  is 
no  place  like  Home,''  cannot,  as  we  Americans  think,  have  bestowed  upon 
it  more  of  art,  and  the  magic  power  of  song,  than  it  will  thily  honor.  It 
will  always  be,  as  it  has  always  been,  that  the  simplest  songs  of  home-life 
and  experience,  are  more  to  us,  and  more  to  the  world  than  the  merely 
formal  executions  of  even  the  highest  style  of  art. 


THE  McFARLAND  VERDICT. 

NOT  GUILTY,  said  the  jury,  and  the  audience  in  the  crowded  court 
room  greeted  the  verdict  with  a  storm  of  applause.  It  cannot  be 
supposed  that  amidst  all  the  intense  excitement  inseparably  connected  with 
the  occasion,  that  the  mind  of  any  one  could  exercise  a  calm  judgment. 
But  after  the  decision  is  rendered  and  the  prisoner  released,  may  we  not 
ask.  Was  justice  done?  and  give  a  calm  reply.  Who  was  this  man,  who 
this  woman,  and  why  were  they  there  ?  Daniel  McFarland  shot  Albert  D. 
Richardson,  from  the  effect  of  which  he  died.  Why?  Because  McFarland 
believed  that  Richardson  had  seduced  his  wife's  affections  and  destroyed 
his  happiness.  The  court  says  he  is  not  guilty  of  crime.  May  any  man 
who  imagines  himself  robbed  of  that  which  is  dearer  and  more  sacred  to 
him  than  everything  else,  execute  the  death  penalty  upon  the  destroyer  of 
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his  happiness,  without  the  sanction  of  law,  and  as  his  passions  may  dictate? 
Can  any  honest  man  say  that  this  would  be  either  wise  or  just?  The 
court  of  New  York  says,  by  this  verdict,  that  he  may  do  so. 

If  there  be  any  cause  for  which  a  man  may  be  permitted  full  vengeance 
upon  his  fellow  man,  it  is  upon  the  fiend  who  invades  the  domestic  circle 
and  robs  it  of  peace  and  of  its  crowning  glory — the  love  of  a  wife.  But  is 
there  any  cause  for  which  a  man  may  do  this?  Is  there  no  legal  redress  in 
a  civilized  community  for  even  such  a  case  ?  The  decision  of  this  court 
leads  us  to  believe  there  is  none. 

But  from  this  court  we  appeal  to  a  higher  one.  We  submit  this  question 
to  the  decision  of  every  intelligent  man's  conscience,  and  believe  that, 
notwithstanding  any  occasion  which  may  have  been  given  for  revenge  in 
this  case  or  in  any  similar  one,  the  verdict  must  be.  Guilty. 

The  Last. — Under  some  circumstances  these  might  be  very  sad  words 
to  us  and  many  others.  But  here  they  only  mean  that  the  last  number  of 
Beecher's  Magazine,  the  size  of  this,  has  been  issued.  Tlie  next  number 
will  begin  the  second  half  of  the  year,  and  will  appear  improved  in  every 
respect ;  its  reading  matter  increased  by  an  addition  of  one-half  to  the 
present  number  of  pages,  and  double  its  present  size.  From  all  quartos 
come  to  us  words  of  encouragement  and  a  rapidly  increasing  circulation. 
We  thank  our  many  friends  for  their  interest  and  assistance,  and  respect- 
fully urge  them  to  aid  us  by  all  the  means  at  their  command. 

Great  Expectations. — It  is  expected  by  some  young  writers  that  ther 
will  receive  pay  for  their  articles,  if  they  are  accepted,  according  to  the 
amount  of  time  they  have  spent  on  them.  Such  will  find  it  ultimatelj 
profitable  to  themselves  to  do  as  John  G.  Whittier  did  with  his  first  pro- 
duction, viz. :  secure  their  insertion  without  any  compensatipn,  and  bevery 
thankful  for  the  privilege.  If  they  were  born  1^  write,  theyVcan  name  tbeir 
price  by-and-by.  "\  ' 

Who  is  She? — Several  have  asked  us  who  wrote  the  ydem  "Station. 
The  author  is  Mrs.  K.  Sansbury,  of  this  city,  a  widow  iJdy  in  limited  cir- 
cumstances, but  endowed  with  the  poet's  gift.     On  her  aVcount,  as  well » 
our  own,  we  are  gratified  that  the  poem  is  so  well  spoken  of    ^^'     ^ 
be  a  regular  contributor.  S 

Men  Who  Are  Wanted  to  Write. — We  shall  be  glad  Vf^^Jj 
examine  MSS.  articles  from  any  who  can  write  pointedly,  prac 
know  what  they  want  to  write  about  before  they  go  at  it. 

Departments. — New  departments  of  interest  will  be  opened  in  the 
number  of  Beecher's  Magazine. 

Again  we  are  obliged  to  omit  several  valuable  articles  for  want  of  '' 
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BATTLING  AGAINST  ODDS. 

BY  HELEN   POWER. 

CHAPTER  XL 

LINLEY   SECURES   EMILE   AN   ENGAGEMEMENT — HEE    DEBUT. 

SEVERAL  days  passed,  during  which  Frank  had  made  several  ineffectual 
trials  at  different  theatres.  Some  objected  to  her  inexperience,  others 
to  her  sex ;  one  promised  to  consider  the  matter,  and  invited  him  to  call 
again  in  a  few  months ;  while  another  regretted  that  he  had  not  applied  a 
few  days  earlier ;  and  he  was  beginning  to  feel  considerably  perplexed  and 
dispirited.  Here  he  was  with  a  young,  lovely,  and  entirely  destitute  girl 
placed  by  accident  in  his  care.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should 
provide  a  home  for  her  somewhere  ;  but  where,  or  how,  if  this  plan  failed, 
he  could  not  imagine.  *Twas  impossible,  under  existing  circumstances,  for 
her  to  return  to  her  old  vocation,  and  even  if  a  return  was  not  attended 
wi{h  imminent  danger,  it  was  not  a  suitable  life  for  a  girl  of  education  and 
refinement.  Had  she  been  an  ordinary  buy-a-broom  girl,  he  might  perhaps 
have  procured  her  a  place  as  housemaid  in  a  respectable  family ;  but  now 
that  was  out  of  the  question.  Well,  it  was  no  use  to  think  about  it,  which 
was  the  way  he  usually  disposed  of  an  unpleasant  or  perplexing  subject ;  it 
is  to  be  feared,  however,  not  to  his  complete  satisfaction. 
1  He  had  called  once  to  see  Emile,  and  found  her  seated  before  a  cosy  fire, 

1 .    in  a  little  sitting-room,  whose  windows  overlooked  a  narrow  yard,  and  pre- 
prac  jsented  an  interesting  view  of  dingy  brick  walls  and  dingier  chimneys ;  yet 
**"*  room  wore  an  appearance  of  warmth,  and  even  comfort,  after  c?min^; 
om  the  damp  air  of  a;  foggy  November  day ;  perhaps  the  slight  figure, 
ned  in  the  l-  ^^  ^^^.jg  ^rQQping  over  her  fair  cheeks,  as  she  bent  slightly  forward, 

Ag  a  rosy-faced  child  in  a  long  gingham  bib  to  say  its  alphabet,  added 
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somewhat  to  its  brightness,  as  she  rose  up  with  deepening  color  to  welcome 
him.  His  visit  was  short :  he  acquainted  her  with  his  endeavors  to  procure 
her  a  situation,  and  could  see  that  she  was  disappointed  and  pained  by  his 
ill  success ;  so  he  spoke  cheerfully,  saying,  *•  he  felt  sure  he  should  ultimately 
succeed,  and  hoped  she  was  quite  comfortable  in  her  present  lodgings." 
To  which  she  replied  in  the  affirmative,  adding, — 

''  Oh !  *tis  that  which  grieves  me,  to  think  that  I  am  still  such  a  burden  on 
your  hands,  that  I  owe  you  so  much  without  having  the  slightest  hope  of 
ever  being  able  to  repay  your  kindness." 

**  Now,  Emile,  I  will  not  listen  to  this,"  replied  Frank,  with  some  em- 
barrassment. **  You  owe  me  nothing  for  trying  to  obey  the  golden  rule ;  and 
when  I  begin  to  feel  the  weight  of  the  burden,  it  will  be  time  enough  for 
you  to  give  yourself  uneasiness.  I  am  going  to  Co  vent  Garden  to-morrow, 
and  when  I  come  again,"  he  added,  with  a  smile,  "will  be  sure  to  have 
pleasant  news  for  you." 

Frank  stepped  up  to  the  bar,  before  leaving  the  house,  for  a  settlement 
with  the  landlady. 

**  There's  no  *urry,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Brown,  with  a  smile  and  a  ctn-tsey,  as 
he  asked  for  her  bill ;  but  nevertheless  received  the  amount  with  consider- 
able complacency,  remarking,  *'  Ah !  a  sweet  young  creetyer  she  his,  sir. 
I'm  not  surprised  a  young  gentleman  like  you  should  lose  yer  'eart  with 
such  a  purty  face ;  and  as  my  dear  departed  'usband  hused  to  say,  hon  one 
hoccasion  hin  particular  I  remember,  '  Tabitha,  ses  he  to  me '  " 

The  student  quitted  the  house  abruptly,  with  an  unusual  flush  on  his 
cheeks,  and  the  philosophical  remarks  of  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Brown  were 
lost  to  him  forever.  • 

At  Covent  Garden  he  was  no  more  successful  than  he  had  been  previously ; 
and  he  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  might  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful if  he  had  confined  his  inquiries  to  the  second-class  theatres,  in  which 
surmise  he  was  right,  as  he  had  greater  cause  to  think  after  an  interview 
with  a  keen  little  manager,  who  inquired  particularly  concerning  the  ap- 
plicant, and  seemed  to  be  pleased  with  his  description. 

*' Ah  !  quite  pretty,  is  she?  Tm  glad  to  hear  it ;  beauty  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage, especially  to  an  actress,  especially  to  an  actress,  sir.  Has  she  a 
sweet  voice  ?" 

'*  Yes,  one  of  the  sweetest  I  ever  heard,"  said  Frank. 

**  Ah  !  another  very  good  thing;  besides,  you  tell  me  that  although  an 
Italian " 

**I  said  Bavarian." 

"Oh,  yes!  so  you  did;  that  although  a  Bavarian,  she  is  quite  familiar 
with  the  English  language.  That  is  a  very  important  point,  very  impor- 
tant. We  are  not  particularly  in  want  of  any  one  just  now,  and  would  much 
prefer  having  a  young  lady  who  has  some  knowledge  of  stage  life,  much 
prefer." 

**  Oh  !  if  that  be  your  only  objection,"  returned  Frank,  "  I  am  glad  to 
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be  able  to  say  that  Miss  Hocfenfels  has  studied  for  the  stage  under  the  best 
masters  in  Munich ;  although  the  premature  death  of  both  her  parents  pre- 
vented her  making  her  debuty  as  intended." 

"Indeed  !  that  alters  the  question ;  if  you  will  call  with  the  young  lady 
to-morrow  at  one  precisely,  you  will  find  me  in  the  green  room.** 

''  I  shall  be  punctual  to  the  appointment/'  answered  Linley,  and  bade  the 
manager  good -morning. 

The  next  day  he  hired  a  hack  and  drove  to  Emile's  lodgings.  It  was 
dreary  weather,  raw  and  cold^  and  the  air  was  filled  with  a  fine  mist  like 
rain.  Emile  was  soon  ready,  having  donned  a  hood  and  long  black  cloak, 
borrowed  from  the  landlady,  partly  as  a  protection  from  the  cold,  but  prin- 
cipally as  a  disguise,  which  entirely  concealed  her  dress,  and  with  the  help 
of  a  veil,  her  features  also.  He  assisted  her  into  the  vehicle,  took  a  seat 
beside  her,  and  closed  the  doors ;  the  driver  cracked  his  whip,  and  they  rattled 
away.  The  ride  was  rather  a  silent  one.  Having  arrived  at  their  destina- 
tion^ the  hackman  jumped  from  his  box  and  opened  the  door.  Frank 
alighted,  and  closing  it  after  him,  turned  with  some  trifling  remark  to  the 
driver,  as  he  glanced  quickly  around,  as  if  on  the  look-out  for  some  one, 
then,  apparently  satisfied  with  his  scrutiny,  assisted  his  companion  to  alight, 
and  hurried  )ier  to  a  small  entrance  of  the  building  near  the  principal  one, 
and  they  went  in  together.  After  passing  through  a  narrow  passage  and 
ascending  a  narrower  flight  of  stairs,  they  found  themselves  in  the  green  room. 
Most  of  the  actors  and  actresses  were  there,  having  assembled  to  practise 
their  parts  of  the  evening's  performance. 

The  manager  came  forward  and  bid  them  good-morning  blandly,  fixmg 
his  eyes  full  upon  Emile,  of  whom  little  was  to  be  seen  except  ^^  long 
faded  cloak  and  veil,  with  rather  a  surprised  expression  of  countenance ; 
the  actresses  whispered  together,  turning  up  their  noses  with  undisguised 
contempt  at  said  articles  of  dress,  while  the  actors  moved  a  step  nearer, 
with  pardonable  curiosity,  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  her  face,  smd  Eniile,  like  a 
frightened  child,  shrunk  involuntarily  closer  to  her  protector. 

The  manager  placed  chairs  before  the  grate  for  his  visitors,  and  asked 
them  to  be  seated,  one  of  which  Emile  sank  into  as  if  a  sudden  ^intness 
had  come  over  her. 

**I  am  punctual  to  my  appointment,  I  think,  Mr.  Fenley,"  said  Frank, 
who  still  remained  standing. 

**  Yes,  almost  to  the  minute,  sir,  almost  to  the  minute;  this  is  the  young 
lady,  I  presume,  of  whom  you  spoke  yesterday." 
He  acquiesced. 
**  Quite  a  disagreeable  day,"  resumed  the  manager,  turning  to  Emile, 

"  very  disagreeable.     As  soon  as  you  are  a  little  warm,  Miss  Shlafen , 

really  my  memory  i^  rather  treacherous?" 
'*  Miss  Hocfenfels,"  said  Frank. 

''Ah !  yes ;  lay  aside  your  wrappings,  Miss  Hocfenfels,  as  soon  as  you  are 
sufficiently  warm ;  you  will  not  feel  them  otherwise  when  you  go  out." 
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Emile,  divining  his  real  motive,  quietly  complied,  with  hands  that  trem- 
bled slightly ;  and  the  surprise  of  the  company  as  she  stood  before  them  in 
her  simple  girlish  beauty,  which  the  tasteful  buy-a-broom  dress  only  en- 
hanced, was  not  to  be  concealed.     Mr.  Fenley  looked  pleased.  ^ 

"  Ah !  Miss  Hocfenfels ;  I  owe  it  to  your  friend  to  say  that  I  am  not  at 
all  disappointed  in  you,  not  at  all.  How  do  you  think  you  will  like  stage 
life?" 

"  Oh  !  very  much,  sir,"  replied  Emile,  blushing. 

*' You  are  not  an  English  girl,'*  glancing  at  her  dress. 

*  *  No,  sir ;  a  Bavarian . ' ' 

"  You  speak  English  well ;  how  long  have  you  been  in  the  country?" 

**  Just  a  year,  sir." 

'*  Your  friend  tells  me  that  you  sing  well ;  perhaj)s  you  will  fevor  us  with 
a  song?" 

The  flush  on  Emile's  face  deepened,  and  her  voice  trembled  as  she 
began  one  of  her  wild  Bavarian  airs ;  but  she  gained  confidence  as  she  pro- 
ceeded, and  Frank  thought  she  must  have  taken  successful  lessons  from  her 
tutor  in  pathos  and  feeling.  How  clear  and  sweet  her  voice  had  grown ;  now 
rising  in  wild  cadences,  then,  as  the  spirit  of  the  words  changed,  sinking 
into  a  low  wail  of  pain,  and  the  drop  of  a  pin  might  have  been  heard  when 
she  concluded. 

** Excellent !"  cried  Mr.  Finley.  "Miss  Hocfenfels,  what  new  surprise 
awaits  us  ?  Very  good,  very  good,  indeed  !  I  think,"  he  added,  turning  to 
Linley,  '*  that  your  protege  will  suit  us  very  well." 

*'  I  am  glad  you  are  pleased,"  Frank  returned,  smiling,  *'  and  I  am  sure 
Miss  Hocfenfels  will  do  credit  to  her  new  vocation." 

"  Oh  !  I  wonder,"  exclaimed  the  manager,  after  a  slight  pause,  medita- 
tively, "  whether  we  could  not  give  her  a  simple  part  in  the  evening's  per- 
formance. Come  over  here,  Hewlet,"  addressing  a  fine-looking  man,  who 
was  lounging  near  a  window,  regarding  them,  apparently,  with  some  in- 
terest.   **  Come  and  see  if  you  can't  assist  us  a  little." 

He  came  immediately. 

**  Certainly  we  can,  sir,  if  one  of  these  ladies  will  lend  a  dress  for  the 


occasion." 


The  manager  turned  to  a  dark,  sallow-looking  girl  with  an  insinuating 
smile.  "  Perhaps  Mad'lle  Lefitte  will  accommodate  us;  your  dresses,  with 
a  little  alteration,  will  fit,  I  think." 

The  actress  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  replied,  '*  It  would  give  me  the 
greatest  pleasure,  Mr.  Fenley ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  they  are  all  under  repair 
except  the  one  in  which  I  myself  appear. " 

"Ah!  that  is  unfortunate ;  then,  Mrs.  Henderson,  I  will  have  to  call 
upon  you." 

"Good  gracious!  Mr.  Fenley,"  cried  the  person  addressed,  raising  a 
pair  of  white  hands,  with  an  affected  laugh.  "  My  dresses  would  be  ehtirdy 
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too  short  for  Miss  Hoffenshlaffen  ;  Lottie's  also,  and  Mary's  too  large.  Pro- 
voking, is  it  not?" 

Mr.  Fenley  turned  with  a  knowing  wink  to  Hewlet,  saying,  "  I  will  have 
to  rely  upon  your  ingenuity  to  help  us  out  of  this  dilemma." 

The  actor  remained  silent  a  few  minutes,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor ; 
then  clapping  his  hands,  with  a  glance  at  Emile,  exclaimed,  "  I  have  it. 
What  is  to  prevent  Miss  Hocfenfels  from  appearing  in  her  present  dress  as 
a  buy-a-broom  girl  ?" 

<*  Capital !"  cried  Frank,  laughing;  'Mt  is  just  the  thing.  She  will  have 
more  confidence,  and  therefore  acquit  herself  better  altogether." 

"Yes,  and  it  would  be  so  natural,  in  fact,  not  acting  at  all,"  remarked 
the  manager ;  "  but  how  can  you  manage  it  ?" 

*' You  forget,  Mr.  Hewlet,  that  there  is  no  such  character  in  the  play," 
put  in  Mrs.  Henderson,  contemptuously. 

"  My  plan  is  this,"  said  Hewlet,  answering  Mr.  Fenley's  question,  with- 
out noticing  Mrs.  Henderson's  remark.  "Jerry  Martin,  who  is  to  appear 
as  the  street-sweeper,  intrusted  with  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  Fitz  Augustus 
Fitz  Herbert  to  the  Lady  Clarissa,  is  quite  sick  to-day ;  and  his  mother  re- 
quested me  to  tell  you  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  act  his  part  this  evening. 
I  was  just  going,  to  ask  whom  we  should  get  as  a  substitute,  when  Miss  Hoc- 
fenfels arrived.  So  the  young  lady  can  fill  up  the  deficiency ;  there  will  be 
little  to  say;  her  buy-a-broom  song  will  be  her  chief  part." 

^* Excellent,"  cried  the  manager;  "what  could  be  better?  Does  the 
arrangement  suit  you,  Miss  Hocfenfels  ?" 

*'  Oh !  yes,"  she  answered,  smiling  and  blushing.   "  I  will  do  my  best." 

Frank  remained  long  enough  to  hear  a  part  of  the  rehearsals,  which  were 
interesting  to  him  in  their  novel  light,  it  being  his  first  insight  into  life 
behind  the  scenes.  He  cast  his  eyes  once  or  twice  over  the  large  theatre, 
from  the  deserted  pit  to  the  dress  circle,  and  thence  to  the  nightly  abode 
of  the  gods.  He  could  not  help  thinking  what  a  hollow  life  it  was,  and  of 
the  wear  and  tear  of  such  constant  excitement  on  those  who  lived  by 
amusing  the  public.  He  had  leisure  to  observe  them  now,  and  was  surprised 
to  see  how  jaded  and  worn  they  looked,  the  actresses  in  particular, — going 
through  their  parts  in  plain  dark  mantles  and  bonnets,  divested  of  the  rich 
dresses,  artificial  bloom,  and  brilliant  lights,  through  whose  medium  he  had 
always  viewed  them  before.  Frank  rose  to  leave  before  the  conclusion,  and 
beckoned  to  the  manager.  ♦ 

*^We  ought  to  be  extremely  obliged  to  you,"  Mr.  Fenley  began,  "for 
introducing  such  a  pretty  singer  into  our  midst.  Her  voice  is  superb ;  to 
speak  confidentially,  I  think,  with  good  training,  she  will  rise,  sir.  It  is 
amusing,  really,  to  see  how  jealous  the  women  are  of  her  already.  I  will 
put  her  in  Hewlet's  care ;  he's  an  excellent  teacher.  By  the  way,  sir,  as  I 
was  remarking  the  other  day, — yesterday,  I  believe  it  was, — ^beauty  is  a  very 
good  thing,  especially  for  an  actress,  but  in  fact  for  anybody.  A  plain  little 
girl,  for  instance,  would  not  be  likely  to  pick  up  such  an  advantageous 
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advocate/'  with  a  comical  wink  at  Franks  ''  as  Miss  Hocfenfels  has  done,— 
without  whose  assistance,  I  fear,  her  talent  might  have  been  hid  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter.*' 

Frank  colored ;  but  answered  in  a  tone  of  quiet  dignity,  calculated  to 
silence  any  attempts  at  pleasantry,  ''  I  was  accidentally  able  to  befnend 
Miss  Hocfenfels  while  in  a  very  improtected  and  friendless  situation,  and 
thinking  her  occupation  imsuitable  for  a  girl  of  her  education  and  refine- 
ment, I  could  find  no  employment  open  to  her  which  afforded  a  mon 
favorable  prospect  than  the  stage ;  but  before  I  go,  Mr.  Fenley,  I  would 
like  to  make  some  arrangement  with  regard  to  suitable  lodgings  for  her ; 
perhaps  you  can  assist  me." 

"  Oh !  yes ;  I  know  of  a  boarding-house  which  will  just  suit  her,  sir  ;  some 
of  our  girls  board  there,  only ' ' 

*'Only  what?"  asked  Frank. 

*'To  speak  plainly,  sir,  her  dress  is  the  obstacle,  which,  although  be- 
coming and  tasteful  enough,  could  not  fail  to  excite  remark  and  subject  her 
to  ridicule," 

**Very  true,"  said  Frank,  thoughtfully;  *'I  never  thought  of  that." 
Then,  after  a  moment's  silence,  '*  Could  you  advance  her  a  small  sum, 
enough  to  buy  a  respectable  suit?" 

''Ah  1  sir,  I  would  not  mind,  only,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  things  haven't 
paid  very  well  this  season,  as  we've  had  no  star  actors,  and  I'm  confound- 
edly pushed  for  money  myself." 

**  No  matter  ;  how  much  do  you  think  it  will  take  for  a  suitable  outfit- 
bonnet  and  shawl,  of  course?  You  have  had  more  experience  about  these 
things  than  I  have." 

The  manager  considered  a  moment,  and  then  specified  the  requisite 
amount  as  nearly  as  he  could. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Linley,  and  then  called  Emile,  who  was  sitting  pen- 
sively by  a  window  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  room.  She  came  to  him, 
and  her  inquiring  gaze  met  his.  "  I  shall  leave  you  here,  imtil  after  Ae 
evening's  performance,  in  Mr.  Fenley's  care,  as  he  requested,"  he.  said, 
smiling;  "  and,  although  I  cannot  come  for  you  after  it  is  over,  i^-ill  see  dui 
you  are  safely  conducted  back  to  Mrs.  Brown's,  where  you  will  remain  a 
day  or  two,  until  ready  to  remove  to  the  lodgings  which  Mr.  Fenley  will 
provide  for  you  without  delay ;"  and,  in  conclusion,  placed  a  roll  of  notes 
in  her  hand. 

Emile's  face  flushed  crimson,  and  tears  sprang  into  her  eyes.  **Dcar 
sir,  I  can't  accept  them;  indeed,  I  can't,"  and  she  put  them  away  from  her. 
"Please  take  them  back." 

*' Emile,  I  insist  you  must  provide  yourself  with  an  outfit  suited  to  your 
new  vocation." 

"  I  cannot !"  she  cried  again,  turning  her  burning  fiure  away  from  him. 
"  You  have  been  too " 

"  Listen,"  he  added,  with  a  smile.  "  You  shall  consider  it  a  loan,  which 
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I  will  expect  you  to  repay  when  you  become  a  star  actress,  remember — ^in- 
terest and  all.** 

She  smiled  back  at  him  through  her  tears.  "  I  will  take  it  as  such,  and, 
please  heaven,  I  shall  repay  you  some  day  all  but  the  debt  of  gratitude, 
that — -*' 

"  Good -by,  Emile,**  said  Frank,  extending  his  hand ;  '*  I  shall  be  at  the 
theatre,  to-night,  to  witness  your  debut.  By  the  way,  1  shall  not  forget  to 
send  for  you ;  and  yoU  need  not  be  afraid  to  trust  yourself  with  any  one  who 
shall  hand  you  a  card  bearing  my  name.  Good-morning,  Mr.  Fenley ;  I 
leave  Miss  Hocfenfels  in  your  care,"  and  he  closed  the  door  after  him. 

Frank  went  to  lectures  early  that  evening,  and  Willoughby  was  about  the 
first  acquaintance  he  met.  "  You  are  the  very  person  I  was  wanting  to 
see,**  was  Frank*s  first  remark.  "Have  you  any  engagement  after  lec- 
tures ?'  * 

*'  No  ;  but  I  was  thinking  about  going  to  Drury  Lane.  I  am  getting  aw- 
fully tired  of  books,**  with  a  prodigious  yawn ;  "but,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
Frank,  I  think  I*ve  been  happier  since  I  took  your  kind  advice.  I  received 
a  long  letter  from  the  governor,  the  other  day,**  he  added,  thoughtfully, 
"  and  he  is  very  anxious  for  me  to  pass  the  next  examination.  I  have  one 
of*  the  kindest  fathers,  and  he  is  so  proud  of  me  ;  why,  heaven  only  knows ; 
perhaps,  because  I  have  led  him  to  think  me  better  than  I  really  am.  And 
I  wish  you  could  see  my  mother,  Frank ;  they  say  I  am  like  her.  I  only 
wish  I  Was  more  so ;  but  you  shall  see  her  some  day,  when  you  come  to 
visit  me  in  Devonshire,  after  I  have  settled  down  at  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine. If  that  confounded  examination  was  only  over,  I  should  feel  so  re- 
lieved ;  for  I*  ve  wasted  so  much  time  that  I  almost  despair  of  getting  through 
at  all.** 

"  I  fear,  Willoughby,**  Linley  answered,  with  a  sigh  and  a  conscious 
flush,  "that  'tis  easier  to  give  good  advice  to  others,  and  to  point  out  the  right 
road  to  them,  than  to  follow  it  ourselves.  As  for  your  examination,  I've 
no  doubt  you  will  carry  a  diploma  home  with  you  in  a  few  months.'* 

"I  am  afraid  not,'*  returned  Willoughby,  shaking  his  head,  doubtftilly; 
•*'  but  to  return  to  our  first  subject,  I  think  you  had  some  plan  to  propose." 

"  Yes;  you  must  go  with  me  to-night,  and  reserve  your  visit  to  Drury  Lane 
for  another  time.  A  little  girl,  to  whom  I  was  accidentally  able  to  render 
jiervice  on  the  street  not  long  sinclie,  makes  her  first  appearance  this  evening 
at  fenley*s  Theatre.  Now,  Fenley,  by  the  way,  is  an  acquaintance  of  mine ; 
and  he  told  me  to-day  that  she  was  to  appear  as  a  buy-a-broom  girl ;  so  I 
thought  it  would  be  a  kindness  to  help  her  a  little,  as  well  as  a  pleasant  way 
of  spending  an  evening,  for,  to  tell  the  trutK,  I  feel  the  want  of  a  little 
recreation  myself.  Do  you  think  we  can  get  up  a  party  of  students  to  clap 
her  performance?  It  would  lead  others,  of  course,  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample." 

"With  all  my  heart,"  cried  Willoughby,  heartily.  "We'll  make  a  real 
frolic  out  of  it.     I  know  plenty  of  fellows  that  will  volunteer.     Won't  we 
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dap  her  performance,  though— good,  bad,  or  indifferent ;  it  will  be  glorioii& 

fun,  by  Jupiter  r* 

By  the  time  lectures  began,  they  had  made  up  a  party  of  two  or  three 
dozen,  who  pronounced  it  capital  ftm ;  and  as  soon  as  the  chemical  lecture 
was  over,  they  started  for  the  theatre  in  a  body,  in  the  highest  spirits.  The 
first  act  was  over  when  they  entered  and  took  their  seats  in  different  parts 
of  house, — some  in  the  pit,  others  scattered  around  the  dress-circle,  and  a 
few  even  in  the  highest  gallery  among  the  gods,  with  a  parting  injunction 
from  Frank  and  Willoughby  "  to  look  out  for  the  buy-a-hroom  girl  in  the 
blue  dress." 

The  acting  was  all  pretty  good :  Hewlet  personated  the  Hon.  Fitz  Augustus 
Fitz  Herbert,  and  Mad* lie  Lefitte,  Lady  Clarissa,  the  heiress ;  and  the  cur- 
tain fell  at  the  close  of  the  second  scene,  in  which  Lady  Clarissa's  cnid 
papa,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  ordered  the  Hon.  Fitz  Augustus  from  his  house, 
and  forbid  all  future  intercourse  between  the  lovers ;  but  Emile  had  not 
yet  made  her  appearance. 

The  band  struck  up  an  inspiriting  air,  after  which  the  curtain  rose  for  the 
third  time.  Scene,  a  quiet  street  in  Florence,  in  which  the  principal  figure, 
the  Hon.  Fitz  Augustus  Fitz  Herbert,  was  walking  quietly  along,  apparently 
absorbed  in  thought,  and  "w^ho  at  intervals  gave  vent  to  an  impatient  ex- 
clamation, which  showed  that  his  thoughts  were  reverting  to  his  lady  love, 
trying  to  form  some  plan  of  communication,  when  suddenly,  a  beautiful 
buy-a-broom  girl  in  blue  dress,  with  long  golden  hair  ^ling  in  ringlets  from 
beneath  a  straw  hat  of  peculiar  shape,  made  her  appearance  round  a  comer. 
The  enthusiastic  students  began  to  clap  at  once,  stopping  almost  as  quickly 
though,  to  listen  to  the  dialogue  which  followed. 

She  approached  the  charming  Fitz  Augustus  with  charming  timidity,. 
saying,  in  a  clear,  sweet  voice, "  Please,  sir,  will  you  buy  one  of  my  brooms?* ' 
Awakened  from  his  reverie  by  her  words,  the  young  gentleman  looked  up. 
and  his  gaze  was  expressive  of  surprise  and  admiration.  He  appeared  to 
become  suddenly  interested  in  the  package  of  brooms ;  and  they  soon  con- 
cluded a  bargain  to  their  mutual  satisfaction,  he,  meanwhile,  making  several 
inquiries,  "How  long  had  she  been  in  the  country,"  &c.,  and  finally  in- 
trusted her  with  a  letter  for  the  Lady  Clarissa,  which  she  promised  to  de- 
liver with  necessary  caution,  and,  after  a  few  directions  on  his  part  and 
suitable  answers  on  hers,  he  asked  her  for  one  of  her  buy-a-broom  songs. 
After  a  moment's  hesitation  she  began  a  wild  air  in  her  native  tongue,  *and 
her  voice  faltered  slightly,  but  only  for  a  second,  then  rose  clear  and  sweet 
in  tones  of  heart-thrilling  harmony.  When  she  ceased  the  curtain  fell^ 
and  there  were  cries  of  "good,  good,*'  in  different  parts  of  the  house,  fol- 
lowed by  clapping,  not  very  loud  at  first,  but  momentarily  increasing,  and 
a  voice  among  the  gods  in  the  gallery  shouted  "  three  cheers  for  the  little 
buy-a-broom  girl,"  after  which  the  clapping  was  renewed,  with  cries  of 
^encore,  encore;"  then  some  unseen  individual  in  the  pit,  who,  apparently, 
did  not  think  the  French  phrase  sufficiently  plain,  called  for  another  song. 
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Emile  appeared  from  behind  the  curtain,  a  brilliant  flush  dyeing  her  soft 
cheeks,  and  sang  a  sweet  air  with  more  confidence  than  before,  then  curt- 
seyed to  the  audience  and  retired  amid  a  deafening  shout  of  applause. 

The  plan  had  succeeded  beyond  their  expectations.  The  drama  ended 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  Lady  Clarissa  eloping  through  a  second 
story  window  with  the  Hon.  Fitz  Augustus,  and  the  reconciliation  with  the 
cruel  papa  forming  the  closing  scene. 

Without  waiting  for  the  after-piece,  the  students  sallied  in  a  glorious 
humour  to  an  oyster-saloon,  where  Frank  and  Willoughby  ordered  supper, 
which  was  done  justice  to  by  all  the  party. 

"Ton  my  soul!**  cried  Willoughby,  enthusiastically,  setting  down  his 
glass,  "she  is  the  prettiest  creature  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  She  has  such 
beautiful  eyes,  and  her  mouth  is  exquisite." 

^  "  Come,  Willoughby, ' '  cried  Charley  Grey,  laughing,  "  we  will  be  <^liged 
to  administer  a  soothing  mixture  and  put  a  blister  on  your  head,  if  you  con- 
tinue to  rave  in  this  manner." 

"Let  Willoughby  alone,"  cried  another  student,  slapping  him  on  the 
shoulder.  "I  am  a  pretty  tough  customer,  but  I  feel  kind  of  queer 
myself,  I  must  acknowledge.  I  don*t  care  a  fig  for  one  of  your  flashy  stage 
beauties,  all  dress  and  paint,  but  there  is  a  sweet  simplicity  about  this  girl 
that  is  very  pleasing.  I'm  half  inclined  to  be  jealous  of  you,  Frank,  'pon 
my  word  I  am,  and  really  envy  you  your  protege." 

"Ah!  look  out  for  your  heart,  my  boy,"  cried  another,  "if  you  have 
not  lost  it  already." 

"  I  am  not  so  susceptible  as  my  young  friend  across  the  table,"  answered 
Linley,  coloring  a  little,  and  laughing,  "who  seems  at  present  to  be  obliv^ 
ious  to  all  surrounding  objects,  his  expressive  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy ;  but 
no,  I'm  wrong,  Charley  at  present  appears  to  be  the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion." 

"May  I  ask,  O  meditative  youth  I"  said  Charley,  looking  up  from  his 
plate  with  mock  gravity,  "  what  there  may  be  about  my  pleasing  physiog- 
nomy more  strikingly  attractive  than  usual  ?  I  have  considerable  curiosity 
to  find  out,  I  assure  you." 

Willoughby  started,  saying,  with  a  smile,  "  I  was  thinking  what  a  strange 
resemblance  there  is  between  you  and  that  pretty  buy-a-broom  girl." 

"  So  there  is,"  cried  Frank,  quickly.  "  I  have  been  trying  to  think  what 
made  her  face  appear  so  familiar." 

"Why,  my  eyes  and  hair  are  brown,"  returned  Charley,  laughing,  as  he 
helped  himself  afresh  to  oysters. 

"  Oh  I  it  is  your  expression,"  cried  two  or  three  voices ;  "  we  can  see  it 
plain  enough  now  I" 

"What  a  strange  thing  these  accidental  resemblances  are,"  said  Frank, 
musingly;  "look,  Willoughby,  the  way  he  has  turned  his  face  now  makes 
it  more  striking." 

"What  is  this  little  girl's  name,  Frank?"  asked  Charley. 
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"Emile — some  of  the  oysters,  if  you  please,  Willoughby, — ^Hocfenfds." 

" Oh !  a  German  name :  is  she  a  native?" 

"Yes,  I  believe  so." 

"  That  accounts  for  her  fine  pronunciation :  her  voice  seems  to  take  away 
all  the  harshnfess  from  the  harshest  of  tongues. — ^The  pepper,  waiter, — she 
has  one  of  the  sweetest  voices  I  ever  heard." 

"What  a  pretty  name  she  has,"  observed  Willoughby,  after  a  slight 
pause,  "I  mean  her  Christian  name;  by  the  way,  Frank,  when  will  she 
appear  again  ?" 

"Indeed,  I  don't  know,"  answered  Linley,  carelessly;  "but  you  can 
find  out  if  you  want  to." 

"  Oh  !  if  you  are  very  anxious,  I  will  inquire  of  the  manager." 

" Let  us  know,"  cried  a  chorus  of  voices,  "and  we'll  all  go  again ;  it  b 
<:apital  fun." 

CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  CALL  AND  CONGRATULATIONS. 

Frank  was  exceedingly  shocked  at  the  state  of  his  finances  next  morning, 
and  was  obliged  to  take  immediate  steps  to  procure  another  subject,  which, 
fortunately,  he  was  able  to  do  without  much  trouble,  although  the  excite- 
ment  with  regard  to  them  was  increasing  daily,  and  the  difiiculty,  as  well 
as  danger,  in  procuring  them,  becoming  greater  in  proportion. 

He  had  heard  the  janitor  grumbling  to  the  demonstrator  that  Sim  had 
failed  to  supply  the  college  according  to  his  usual  custom,  and  that  tl^ 
other  sack-'em-ups  were  not  to  be  depended  on ;  so  he  was  prepared  to 
demand  a  high  price,  and  received  it.  Since  that  night  at  the  theatre  he 
had  seen  nothing  of  Emile,  but  having  heard  through  Carl,  whom  he  had 
brought  to  his  assistance,  of  her  leaving  Mrs.  Brown's  and  going  to  the 
lodgings  engaged  by  Mr.  Fenley  ;  also  that  the  worthy  landlady's  bill  had 
been  settled  according  to  his  directions ;  he  gave  the  little  Italian  a  half 
crown  for  his  trouble,  and,  heaving  a  sigh  of  relief,  smoked  an  additional 
cigar  on  his  way  to  evening  lectures. 

About  the  middle  of  December  Linley  found  time  between  lectures  to 
call  and  inquire  for  Emile  at  the  theatre,  not  feeling  very  certain  as  he 
passed  through  the  narrow  passage  and  up-stairs,  on  his  way  to  the  green 
room,  that  he  should  find  either  the  manager  or  any  who  could  acquaint 
him  with  her  lodgings.  On  opening  the  door,  however,  the  first  object 
which  met  his  eyes  was  Mr.  Fenley,  comfortably  seated  in  an  arm-chair 
near  the  grate,  who  immediately  rose  to  receive  him  with  much  cordiality 
of  manner. 

"  Good-evening ;  happy  to  see  you,  sir ;  take  a  chair,  take  a  chair,  sir. 
Come  to  inquire  after  Miss  Hocfenfels,  I  suppose." 

"Yes,"  said  Frank,  accepting  the  manager's  extended  hand.  "I  hope 
she  is  well." 
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''Happy  to  say  that  she  is  quite  well,  sir;  very  fine  girl,  one  that  will 
rise,  sir;  has  had  good  training,  and  improves  rapidly.  Whose  care  did 
you  say  she  was  under  in  her  own  qountry?  I  really  forget;  and  how 
long?" 

'*  The  name  has  escaped  me  also,  Mr.  Fenley ;  but  she  told  me  that  she 
was  some  months  in  Munich  under  the  best  masters;  and  I  have  no  doubt  it 
will  prove  a  great  advantage  to  her.*' 

'*  Very  great,  sir,  very  great ;  'twill  enable  her  to  make  her  appearance 
in  public  much  sooner  than  she  could  otherwise  have  done,  and  I  think  I 
may  safely  say  she  will  80  credit  to  the  profession,  sir.  *  * 

*'  I  am  glad  you  are  so  much  pleased  with  my  protege,'*  answered  Frank, 
smiling;  "her  first  attempt  was  excellent;  she  went  through  her  part  so 
naturally. ' ' 

*' Very  true;  that's  where  so  many  of  our  actors  fail  now-a-days;  affec- 
tation is  their  greatest  fault,  sir.  Yes,  sir,  as  you  remarked,  her  first  attempt 
was  excellent,  a  complete  success,  in  fact ;  but  I  must  say  I  was  surprised 
at  its  effect  on  the  audience." 

**When  will  she  appear  again?" 

''I  don't  know  exactly.  Hewlet  thinks  about  the  first  of  January;  he 
is  very  much  pleased  with  his  pupil ;  she  is  taking  a  lesson  now." 

*'  Is  she  ?  can  I  see  her  a  few  moments  ?  I  am  sorry  to  disturb  them,  but 
I  may  not  have  an  opportunity  of  coming  again  soon." 

*'  Certainly,"  answered  the  manager,  blandly ;  **  I'll  call  her."  He  left 
the  room,  but  returned  in  a  few  moments,  saying  that  she  would  come  im- 
mediately. 

It  was  growing  dusk,  and  a  soft  sort  of  twilight  pervaded  the  apartment, 
throwing  shadows  into  the  comers  and  across  the  carpeted  floor,  just  that 
kind  of  light  in  which  the  figure  stands  out  bold  and  plain,  while  the 
features  are  rather  indistinct  and  shadowy.  Frank  walked  to  the  window 
and  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  with  a  yawn.  "  Five  o'clock;  'tis  time  I 
was  gone,"  consulting  his  watch,  then  replacing  it  quickly,  rose  as  the  door 
opened,  expecting  to  see  Emile. 

A  tall,  gracefiil  girl,  bonneted  and  shawled,  swept  across  the  room,  as  he- 
turned  away  with  some  disappointment  and  vexation. 

'*  I  am  so  glad,"  cried  a  sweet  voice.    "  Dear  sir,  it  was  so  kind  in  you  to 


come." 


'* My  dear  Emile,"  said  Linley,  holding  out  both  his  hands,  ''is  that 
you :  I  did  not  know  you." 

"  I  thought  as  much ;  my  dress  has  metamorphosed  me,"  she  answered, 
coloring  painfully ;  "  don't  you  think  so  ?" 

"Not  much,  now. that  I  caa  see  your  face;  strange  I  never  thought 
about  it.  Hewlet  will  not  thank  me  for  interrupting  your  lesson,  I  expect, 
so  I  will  not  detain  you  long,  only  long  enough  for  you  to  tell  me  whether 
you  have  pleasant  lodgings,  and  how  you  think  you  will  like  the  stage." 

"  Oh !  very  pleasant,  thanks  to  your  kindness  and  Mr.  Fenley's;  and  as 
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for  the  Other,  I  am  only  afraid  of  growing  too  fond  of  it.  From  the  time 
I  was  a  child,  I  have  had  the  greatest  desire  to  become  an  actress.  *  Yoa 
are  looking  only  on  the  bright  side  of  such  a  life,  mein  kinder,*  dear  Ernest 
Swartz  used  to  say,  *  experience  would  teach  you  that  it  is  one  which  jhjs- 
sesses  many  disadvantages  of  which  you  know  nothing;*  but  I  have  not 
learned  to  think  as  he  did  yet,  Mr.  Linley.*' 

''  I  am  glad  you  like  it,"  said  Frank,  smiling  at  her  enthusiasm,  ''and  I 
am  sure  you  will  succeed.  I  was  proud  of  your  first  attempt,  and  ever>'  one 
was  pleased.  I  brought  a  party  of  students  with  me  to  clap  your  per- 
formance ;  and  the  eulogiums  which  followed  your  appearance  were  enough 
to  flatter  any  girl's  vanity.*' 

**  You  deserve  a  premium,  sir,*'  cried  Mr.  Fcnley,  springing  to  his  feet  r 
"  'twas  a  capital  idea,  a  capital  idea;  really,  Miss  Hocfenfels,  you  ought  to 
be  highly  indebted  to  your  friend.*' 

"  Oh  !  I  never  could  tell  him  how  much ,  even  if  he  would  listen  to 

me,  I  never  could  express ** 

**  The  pleasure  it  has  given  me  to  see  you  so  happy,"  concluded  Frank, 
laughing ;  **  now  there  is  an  end  to  it." 

It  was  too  dark  for  them  to  see  each  other's  faces  now  distinctly :  if  there 
had  been  sufficient  light,  he  might  have  seen  that  there  were  tears  in  the 
sweet  eyes,  as  she  raised  them  beaming  with  grateful  love  and  confidence 
to  his  face  ;  then  he  held  out  his  hand  again, — 

*'  Good-by,  Emile,  I  will  not  detain  you  longer.  You  must  let  me  know 
when  she  appears  again,  Mr.  Fenley;  don't  fail." 

*'  Never  fear,  my  dear  sir,"  answered  the  manager,  heartily.  **  You  are 
too  valuable  an  assistant  to  be  overlooked.  Bring  as  many  of  yotw  friends- 
as  possible." 

**  I  will,"  said  Frank.     **  Good-evening." 


A  Good  Name. — It  is  ever  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  a  good  name  is,  in  all 
cases,  the  fruit  of  personal  exertion.  It  is  not  inherited  from  parents ;  it  is 
not  created  by  external  advantages ;  it  is  no  nececsary  appendage  of  birth,  or 
wealth,  or  talents,  or  station ;  but  the  result  of  one's  own  endeavors ;  the  fruit 
and  reward  of  good  principles,  manifested  in  a  course  of  virtuous  and  honor- 
able action.  This  is  the  more  important  to  be  remarked,  because  it  shows 
that  the  attainment  of  a  good  name,  whatever  be  your  external  circum- 
stances, is  entirely  within  your  power. 

No  young  man,  however  humble  his  birth,  or  obscure  his  conditicHiy  is 
excluded  from  the  invaluable  boon.  He  has  only  to  fix  his  eye  upon  the 
prize,  and  press  toward  it,  in  a  course  of  virtuous  and  useful  conduct,  and 
it  is  his.  And  it  is  interesting  to  notice  how  many  of  our  worthiest  and 
best  ri«^l7/ '^<i  have  risen  to  hoiior  and  usefidness  by  dint  of  their  own  perse- 
vering exertions. 
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WHY  ARE  NOT  MORE  COLLEGE-BRED  MEN  IN  PLACES 

OF  HIGH  POLITICAL  TRUST? 


BY  W.  GIBSON  FIELD. 


NO  one  capable  of  judging  will  assign  (as  an  answer  to  this  query,)  a 
lack  of  ability  or  training  to  representative  collegre-bred  men,  be- 
Kiause  £?/i<rr  matters  than  ability  and  training  determine  who  shall  occupy 
Jiigh  political  place  in  America,  as  yet.  The  proof  lies  in  the  fact,  that 
men  notoriously  destitute  of  either,  are  elected  by  the  people  who  tacitly 
sanction  the  pollution  of  their  authority,  by  the  managers  of  political  con- 
ventions. It  is  known  to  be  a  iiact,  that  men  who  cannot  think  five  con- 
secutive thoughts,  and  cannot  write  ten  lines  correctly,  are  elected  to  places 
in  state  legislatures ;  pugilists,  sellers  of  cadetships,  and  the  like,  find  easy 
entrance  into  Congress,  and  many  men  are,  at  least,  put  up  as  favorite  can- 
didates for  the  Presidency  who  bid  fair,  on  any  pretence,  to  catch  the  wind 
of  popular  favor,  and  who  are  more  known  for  low  party  trickery  than  for 
political  wisdom.  No  one  will  say  that  representative  college-bred  men 
would  not  make  better  candidates  for  public  service  and  public  honor  than 
these.  The  proper  answer  to  the  query  we  propose  has  a  practical  bearing. 
Doubtless,  if  some  parents  were  convinced  that  college  training  did  not 
necessarily  improve  a  man's  prospect  of  attaining  high  political  place,  they 
would  dissuade  him  from  submitting  to  such  discipline.  We  say,  educate 
youth  to  make  such  men  as  all  American  citizens  should  be,  "  the  largest 
guoiwth,*'  mental  and  moral,  constituting  always  the  truest  success,  as  being 
■diat  least  liable  to  change.  Such  citizens  will  ever  be  ready  to  step  into 
the  places  for  which  nature  and  education,  whether  of  the  school  or  college, 
Ihave  designed  them.  But  men  who  educate  others  from  policy  do  not 
appreciate  this  view,  and  they  hold  that  political  success  is  the  only  success 
worthy  of  the  name,  or  worth  striving  for,  just  as  the  ancients  deemed  phy- 
sical valor  the  highest  virtue.  They  ask :  "  What  is  education  worth,  if  it 
does  not  teach  us  the  rule  of  life  that  makes  'success  certain?*'*  This 
would  be  well  enough,  if  they  did  not  ignore  true  success.  The  fact  is, 
tiiat  no  sort  or  degree  of  education  can  command '^\\Xq2X  success.  No 
njttural  or  trained  abilities  can  be  absolutely  depended  upon  as  insuring  it ; 
as  mtness  the  failure  in  this  respect,  as  far  as  the  Presidency  was  concerned, 
of  Webster,  Clay,  Douglas,  and  others.  For  the  most  part,  chance,  cir- 
cumstance, and  ability  of  peculiar  kind  have  secured,  in  this  country,  those 
positions  which,  without  them,  have  been  denied  to  the  most  able  men. 
One  by  bribery  gets  himself  into  position ;  another  accepts  the  same  be- 
cause, as  it  were,  it  falls  into  his  lap ;  again,  necessity  compels  some  one  to 
strive,  who  keeps  striving  and  wins,  and  is  rightly  api^auded.  Some  have 
neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  show  those  powers  which,  if  rightly  pre- 
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sented,  might  win  for  them  renown.     We  proceed  to  consider  why  college- 
bred  men  do  not  hold  as  many  high  political  stations  as  their  training  might 
leati  one  to  expect ;  and  we  find  solutions  (i)  in  the  nature  of  tJu  masses  qf 
the  people^  and  {2)  in  the  nature  of  coUe^-bred  men.     First,  then,  with  re- 
gard to  the  nature  of  the  masses  of  the  people.     From  the  time  of  Wash- 
ington to  this  moment,  Americans  have  been  hero-worshippers ;  and  worthy 
as  some  of  their  heroes  and  demi-gods  have  been  by  chance,  (the  chance 
being  in  their  selection,)  others  have  been  equally  unworthy.     TTien,  too, 
their  caprice  has,  at  times,  taken  such  an  unrepublican  turn  as  both  to  throw- 
discredit  upon  our  republican  instincts,  and  to  suggest  a  doubt  as  to  the 
sincerity  of  our  republican  pretensions ;  for  have  not  scions  of  royalty  drawn 
forth  from  our  masses  a  heart-homage  and  loud  applause,  rarely,  if  ever, 
accorded  by  Americans  to  Americans?    Let  there  be  at  least  **  method  "  in 
our  madness,  and  if  we  tnust  have  heroes,  let  them  be  Americans,  and  let  us 
not  beslaver  foreigners  with  praise  until  (as  they  have  done)  they  turn  on 
us  in  their  displeasure.     Does  a  man  do  something  sensational,  though 
trifling  in  itself — something  that  strikes  the  popular  fancy,  that  furnishes 
variety — ^he  is  made  a  hero,  and  often  he  must  be  as  much  surprised  at  the 
result  as  are  the  more  able  men,  who  quietly  look  on,  judge,  and  smile. 
Too  often,  amid  the  glare  of  flashing  but  superficial  words  and  acts,  the 
sound  wisdom  and  practical  tendencies  of  college-bred  men  are  entirely 
lost  sight  ofi     Such  men  are  rather  regarded  as  a  class  distinct  from  the 
people,  and  as  not  constituting  an  heroic  element.     In  such  the  masses  can 
see  nothing  heroic,  because  they  cannot  see  in  them  counterparts  of  them- 
selves, they  depending,  for  springs  of  action,  on  instinct  and  impulse, 
rather  than  on  these  parents  of  wisdom — observation,  reading,  and  reflec- 
tion.    Is  a  man  to  be  measured  by  the  sensation  he  produces,  or  by  the 
actual  good  he  does  or  attempts  ?     Crowd  together  the  sensationalists,  and 
how  many  of  them  have  done  acts  of  disinterested  good  ?    Yet,  to  those 
who,  somehow,  make  a  stir  and  benefit  only  themselves,  is  yielded  the 
credit  that  is  due  only  to  those  who  benefit,  or  seek  to  benefit,  whole  com\ 
munities.     The  previous  training  of  these  latter  rather  prompts  them  to 
bring  about,  if  possible,  results  of  value  by  unobtrusive  means ;  and  their 
quiet  influence  is  laden  with  good  to  society  everywhere.     But  the  practice 
of  the  sensationalists  cannot  be  too  much  ridiculed,  that,  on  a  trifling 
occasion,  erects  a  man  into  a  hero,  and  then  dubs  him  ^^selfmade^^ — a  very 
questionable  term,  for  no  one  can  be  made.  In  the  sense  intended,  without 
putting  forth  his  own  efforts,  and  by  so  doing  every  man  is  self-made.    The 
very  reason  why  some  men  obtain  such  an  ascendency  over  the  masses,  is 
that  (in  the  absence  of  the  breeding  of  the  scholar)  they  push  forward  their 
coarseness  so  persistently  that  it  cannot  but  be  felt  by  the  most  ignorant, 
who  are  able  only  to  argue  the  presence  of  fire  (unless  it  bums  Ihem)  from 
the  appe^ance  of  smoke. 

A  second  reason  why  coUege-bred  men  are  not  found  in  high  political 
places,  is  found  in  their  nature;  and  hence  it  comes  that  they  are  best 
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known  and  appreciated  by  each  other.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  has  said^ 
that  "a  certain  degree  of  culture  makes  a  man  invisible  to  his  contempora- 
ries.*' Having  been  accustomed,  during  college  life,  to  study  and  ^eflec^ 
upon  the  characters  and  careers  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  former  times 
— Cicero,  Demosthenes,  and  the  like,  in  the  line  of  politics  and  oratory ; 
moreover,  their  attention  not  having  been  especially  directed  to  the  more 
objectionable  political  characters  of  antiquity,  their  standard  of  political 
excellence  is  naturally  high.  When,  therefore,  they  come  to  compare  our 
modem  American  politicians,  as  a  class,  wWi  tJiai  standardy  (and  here  the 
superior  and  inferior  politicians  come  equally  before  them,)  the  inferior  and 
base  being  so  greatly  in  the  majority,  they  naturally  conceive  a  loathing  for 
the  trade  to  which  our  politics  have  been  reduced.  In  most  cases  they  feel 
it  to  be  consistent  with  their  tastes  and  character  to  engage  in  other  and 
more  congenial  pursuits,  into  which,  with  due  spirit,  they  can  throw  their 
mental  and  physicd  energies,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  which  upright,, 
educated  men  can  have  a  better  chance  for  success  than  in  perpetual  and 
defiling  contests  with  low-bred  politicians.  Foreigners  have  noticed  their 
comparative  fewness  in  high  political  posts.  Did  a  reasonable  probability 
exist  that,  by  their  participation  in  politics,  a  reform  might  be  accom- 
plished, doubtless  many  more  college-bred  men  than  now  engage  in  politics 
would  volunteer  their  efforts.  But  such  a  prospect  seems  utterly  hopeless, 
and  must  so  continue  until  the  people  arise  in  their  strength  and  secure  the^ 
purity  of  the  representative  conventions,  which  are  declared  to  express  the 
popular  choice  of  candidates,  but  which,  as  a  rule,  only  "register  the 
decrees  *'  of  unscrupulous  and  bought-up  politicians,  among  which  college- 
bred  men,  as  a  class,  decline  to  be  numbered,  and  the  tools  of  which  they 
will  never  be.  This  unwillingness  on  their  part  does  not  argue  that  they 
are  unfit  or  unwilling  to  encounter  the  *'ups  and  downs**  of  life,  but  that 
they  will  discountenance  and  even  fight  against  the  great  political  evil  and 
shame  of  the  republic,  while  they  choose  and  engage  in  more  congenial 
pursuits.  They  can  make  themselves  felt,  in  a  manner  becoming  educated 
men,  in  other  walks  of  life ;  whatever  their  stations  are  they  honor  them, 
and,  therefore,  all  stations  to  them  are  alike  honorable.  They  dignify  citi- 
zenship; if  the  honor  and  obligations  of  which  were  felt  by  people  gen- 
erally as  they  were  by  Washhigton,  a  civil  uprising  would  result  as  decided 
(though  not  military)  as  that  caused  by  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter,  and 
Americans  would  clear  out  the  "money-changers**  from  the  temple,  where 
alone  should  be  truly  uttered,  in  convention,  by  their  representatives,  the 
voice  of  the  people. 

It  is  an  idea  peculiar  only  to  the  ignorant,  that  cojlege-bred  men  must 
give  a  test  of  their  learning  (or  admit  ignorance  and  inability),%y  striving 
after  and  attaining  political  success.  Such,  indeed,  would  prepare  a  mod- 
ern bed  of  Procrustes  for  educated  men,  who  soon  discover  that  such  suc- 
cess is  not  now  worth  attaining.  This  conviction  is  becoming  general ;  and 
if  political  corruption  shall  continue  to  make  its  usual  strides,  colleges  pro- 
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tably  will  not  gain  many  new  accessions  of  students  by  the  mere  boast  that 
an^ng  their  alumni  are  so  many  members  of  Congress,  so  many  members  of 
.tie •legislature,  etc. 
*  jCoUege  faculties,  however  learned,  cannot  expect  to  be  wholly  outside  of 
the  range  of  criticism.  Perhaps  no  set  of  men  can  be  in  a  situation  to  see 
theit  faults  as  others  see  them.  We  make  no  charge  against  all,  nor  against 
most;  college  faculties  ;  but  we  do  say  that  some,  of  late  years,  have  made 
their  highest  honors  quite  cheap,  by  bestowing  them  on  men  who  have  little 
in  themselves  at  all  corresponding  to  the  high-sounding  titles  apj>ended  to 
their  names.  We  do  not  object  to  giving  due  honors  to  those  men  who  have 
already  honored  themselves  by  honestly  fighting  (when  fighting  was  the 
only  alternative)  for  our  union  of  states ;  but  we  merely  affirm  that  titles 
not  so  high-sounding  and  more  befitting  those  on  whom  they  are  conferred 
than  L.  L.  D.,  etc.^  would  be  more  sure  of  popular,  and  perhaps  of  indi- 
vidual, approval.  Time  was,  in  the  history  of  this  country,  when  a  distin- 
guished philosopher,  now  of  world-wide  reputation,  felt  honored  sufficiently 
by  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  his  au- 
tobiography, after  noticing  the  conferring  on  him  of  the  degree  of  A.  M., 
by  Harvard  and  Yale  Colleges,  adds,  with  evident  gratitude  and  satis&c- 
tion:  "Thus,  without  studying  in  any  college,  I  came  to  partake  of  their 
honors.  They  were  conferred  in  consideration  of  my  improvements  and 
discoveries  in  the  electric  branch  of  natural  philosophy.**  How  few,  in  our 
day,  possessed  of  a  tithe  of  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  Franklin,  would 
cheerfully  accept  the  degree  that  he  so  appreciated  !  Fit  the  title  to  the 
man :  then  neither  right  nor  dignity  is  compromised.  We  do  no  not  sug- 
gest the  idea  that  a  traffic  is  being  carried  on  in  college  honorary  degrees. 
If  that  were  the  case,  we  should  hope  that  some  reformer  might  arise  and 
attack  the  practice  as  Luther  attacked  "indulgences,**  and  other  corrup- 
tions of  his  time. 

Cultivated  men  know  that  political  prominence  does  not  constitute  the 
highest  good.  Often  enough  they  see  strikingly  illustrated  the  passage 
from  Psalms — **  Man  being  in  honor  hath  no  understanding,  but  is  com- 
pared unto  the  beasts  that  perish  '* — the  word  "honor**  being  here  used  in 
a  worldly  sense.  They  adopt  the  lines  that  the  immortal  Milton  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  our  Saviour — ^Lord,     {Paradise  Regained^  Book  III.) 

**  Thou  neither  dost  persuade  me  to  seek  wealth 
For  empire's  sake,  nor  empire  to  affect 
For  glory's  sake,  by  all  thy  ailment. 
For  what  is  glory  but  the  blaze  of  fame, 
The  people's  praise,  if  always  praise  unmixed  ? 
^nd  what  the  people  but  a  herd  confused, 
A  miscellaneous  rabble  who  extol 

Things  vulgar,  and,  well  weigh'd,  scarce  worth  the  praise  ? 
They  praise  and  they  admire  they  know  not  what, 
And  know  not  whom  but  as  one  leads  the  other ; 
And  what  delight  to  be  by  such  extolVd. 
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To  live  upon  their  tongues  and  be  their  talk,  V       <ife!>^J^^ 

Of  whom  to  be  dispraised  were  no  small  praise  ?  "^ 

His  lot  who  dares  to  be  singularly  good.  —  j*.,^ 

The  intelligent  among  them  and  the  wise  ^^  S^^^ft^i^ 

Are  few,  and  glory  scarce  of  few  is  raised.  >^iv   ^.^  "  .-^L  *   '  i 

This  is  true  glory  and  renown,  when  God,  /^^     ^    ^^^'  ^^     a.  i 

Looking  on  the  earth,  with  approbation  marks  I  jp    >.^    .  -r"  >\Pv^ 

The  just  man,  and  divulges  him  through  Heaven  \            .  ^oO^i?^ 

To  all  His  angels,  who  with  true  applause  ^'     "  *''  >'^**^ 
Recount  his  praises :  thus  He  did  to  Job." 

While  highly  esteeming  the  privilege  of  ruling  themselves,  cultivated 
men,  zn  these  times,  prefer  to  decline  empty  political  honors  after  the  man- 
ner set  forth  in  the  oldest  fable  on  record,  thus :  "  The  trees  went  forth  on 
a  time  to  anoint  a  king  over  them,  and  they  said  unto  the  olive  tree — 

'Reign  thou   over  us;'    but  the  Olive  tree  said  unto  them — 'Should  I 
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leave  my  fatness,  wherewith  by  me  they  honor  God  and  man,  to  go  to  be 
promoted  over  the  trees?'  And  the  trees  said  to  the  Fig  tree — 'Come 
thou  and  reign  over  us ; '  and  the  Fig  tree  said  unto  them — '  Should  I  for- 
sake my  sweetness  and  my  good  fruit,  and  go  to  be  promoted  over  the 
trees  ?  '  Then  said  the  trees  unto  the  Vine — '  Come  thou  and  reign  over 
us ; '  and  the  Vine  said — '  Should  I  leave  my  wine,  which  cheereth  God 
and  man,  and  go  to  be  promoted  over  the  trees  ? '  Then  said  all  the  trees 
.  unto  the  Bramble  —  *  Come  thou  and  reign  over  us ;  *  and  the  Bramble 
said  unto  the  trees — '  If  in  truth  ye  anoint  me  king  over  you,  then  come 
and  put  your  trust  in  my  shadow ;  and  if  not,  let  fire  come  out  of  the 
Bramble  and  devour  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon.*  " 

The  power  of  educated  men  in  society,  pursuing  the  various  vocations  of 
life,  is  not  lost,  'though  at  times  unseen.  .They  are  superficial  observers 
who  do  not  perceive  its  force.  It  is  no  more  lost,  when  unseen,  than  vege- 
tation is  lost  when  the  ground  and  trees  are  bare  of  herbage  and  foliage  in 
winter.  Just  as  the  climbing  sun  of  spring  recalls  the  vegetable  juices,  and 
the  rains  refresh  the  soil,  so  the  occasion  brings  out  educated  men,  and 
shows  their  uses. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  well  look  hopefully  forward  to  the  happy  time 
when,  through  the  means  of  colleges  and  public  schools,  ignorance  and 
prejudice  may  be  greatly  diminished,  and  when  all  citizens  may,  more  than 
at  present,  occupy  a  common  platform.  It  becomes  us  to  practically  recog- 
nize the  well-earned  and  well-sustained  reputation  of  the  conimon  schools 
— well  styled  "peoples'  colleges,"  by  gathering  together  as  maoy  learners 
as  possible  within  their  influence.  Were  those  who  in  future  years  are  to 
compose  the  different  classes  of  society  brought  more  in  omtact  during  the 
forming  period  that  is  spent  in  the  school-room,  there  would  be  more  mu- 
tual esteem  (because  of  a  then  greater  ability  to  appreciate  college-bred 
ihen),  and  disagreements  would  be  fewer  and  temporary.  In  proportion  as 
true  culture  prevaib,  politics  are  purified,  law  and  decency  are  respected  in 
the  community,  and  woman  is  honored  in  her  sphere,  as  the  equal  and 
helpmeet  of  man. 
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BLACK  thunder  clouds  came  roaring  from  the  south. 
Like  lions  through  the  desert  of  the  night, 
Scaring  the  stars,  and  blinding  all  the  sky 
With  darkness  dense,  which  filled  the  space  between 
The  moonless  heaven  and  the  dim  sleeping  earth, 
When,  lo,  a  sudden  flash  of  light,  revealed 
The  wood,  and  winding  stream,  and  flaming  spire, 
As  momentary  gleams  of  conscience  show 
The  unrepentant  man  his  past  sad  life. 
Flash  followed  flash,  and  peal  succeeded  peal, 
As  if  the  angry  spirit  of  the  storm 
Would  shake  the  soft  stars  from  the  fretted  sky ; 
From  the  rent  clouds,  then  poured  the  arrowy  rain, 
And  morning  like  a  blushing  maiden  came, 
In  beauty,  frorii  the  bath  of  drenching  storms. 
In  drapery  of  gold  and  crimson  clad. 
From  their  green  orchestra  of  happy  leaves, 
The  winged  choir  flew  forth,  with  songs  of  joy, 
To  meet  the  morning  at  the  gates  of  light. 
O,  golden  day,  born  of  the  blackest  night. 
May  it  be  filled,  from  dawn  to  dusk,  with  deeds 
Of  valor,  love,  and  holy  charity ; 
The  sky  a  blossom  vast  of  blue  and  gold. 
Is  held  in  the  Creator's  unseen  hand. 
He  shakes  the  rain  from  it,  as  from  a  rose 
The  gardener  shakes  the  sparkling  gems  of  dew. 


A  Model  for  Public  Men. — It  is  said  that  Governor  Johnson  offered 
General  Joseph  Reed  ;;^io,ooo  sterling  if  he  would  try  to  reunite  the 
colonies  t©  the  mother  country.  Said  he :  "I  am  not  worth  purchasing ; 
but  such  as  I  am,  the  King  of  Great  Britain  is  not  rich  enough  to  buy  me." 
Politicians,  statesmen,  ministers,  public  men  of  every  class  and  station,  and 
you,  young  man,  who  would  secure  fame  that  time  cannot  destroy  or  tami^ ; 
here  is  the  model  of  a  principle  applicable  everywhere  and  always,  that  is 
especially  valuable  now,  when  it  is  a  common  saying  that  '^  there  is  no  man 
who  has  not  his  price." 
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BY  A.  B. 


TRULY  hath  it  been  said,  "there  is  no  present.*'  As  the  equator  is 
an  imagined  line  dividing  the  northern  from  the  southern  half  of  the 
globe,  so  is  the  present  the  one  brief  instant  separating  the  past  from  the 
futiu-e,  memory  from  hope. 

Ever  coming  and  going,  even  as  our  lips  frame  the  word,  the  time  it 
represents  slips  from  our  grasp,  and  ere  the  lightning  speed  of  thought  can 
fix  its  duration,  'tis  gone,  to  be  numbered  with  its  brothers  of  the  past,  and 
countless  seconds  more  pressing  up  from 

"  The  vast  abyss  of  time  to  be," 

urge  it  further  and  still  further  away,  till  memory  well  nigh  loses  trace 
of  it. 

It  is  a  sad  thought  that  so  short  a  space  of  time  as  the  ever  changing 
present,  is  all  we  dare  claim  to  be  our  own,  and  that  the  two  great  seas  of 
time  that  bound  it  on  either  side  can  hardly  be  said  to  belong  to  us. 

From  the  past,  though  beyond  recall,  we  still  may  gather  many  lessons  of 
experience,  some,  alas,  so  sad  that  as  they  rise  like  spectres  from  the  fast 
deepening  gloom  of  years  gone  by,  pointing  with  warning  finger  at  some 
hidden  rock  on  which  once  a  fair  hope  was  wrecked,  they  cast  a  chill  over 
our  hearts  with  the  thought  that,  some  time  in  the  dim  future,  another 
such  dark  hour  may  come,  in  which  the  cup  of  gladness  shall  be  dashed 
from  our  eager  lips  and  the  expected  joy  be  turned  to  mourning. 

It  is  well  for  the  soul  that  such  hours  have  their  mission  to  perform — all 
tend  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose  of  all  things^ — ^by  softening  the 
heart,  they  may  chance  to  make  clear  the  path  for  some  stray  ray  of  light, 
that,  entering  there,  shall  turn  to  glorious  day  what  was  before  but  a  wilder- 
ness of  darkness  and  desolation. 

On  the  other  side  of  this  narrow  isthmus  of  the  present,  lies  the  future — 
the  vague,  vast,  illimitable  future — full  of  sweet  hope  and  cheer  for  him 
whose  life  can  bear  no  record  against  him,  but  fraught  with  woe  and  sorrow 
to  the  poor  wretch  whose  past  brings  up  strange  shapes,  devil-bom  things 
of  sin  and  shame  to  vex  him,  waking  and  sleeping,  while  he  lives,  and  to 
weigh  down  the  terrible  balances  of  retribution  against  him  when  the  end 
of  all  things  earthly  shall  come. 

How  often  is  the  mind  driven  almost  to  desperation  by  the  unceasing 
whirl  of  days.  On  rushes  the  index  of  time,  in  its  maddening  course  round 
the  dial  of  the  hours,  with  never  a  stop,  steadily  on,  on,  it  reaches  the  end 
only  to  begin  once  more,  till  the  poor  brain  grows  crazed  and  wearily  waits 
and  longs  for  one  moment  of  rest — a  wish,  alas,  never  to  be  attained,  for 
there  is  no  rest  for  the  weary  here ;  the  Creator  has  work  for  all  to  do,  and 
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each  generation,  as  it  comes  and  goes  upon  the  earth,  making  a  link  in  the 
chain  of  time,  leaves  the  great  work  a  little  nearer  to  its  close. 

Toil  on,  then,  btother,  with  strong  arm  and  lightened  heart ;  toil  on  to 
the  rest  you  shall  one  day  attain,  and  strive  to  leave  your  past  so  free  from 
spot  or  blemish,  that  each  present  as  it  glides  away  can  leave  u|x>n  your 
heart  no  trace  save  bright  auguries  and  hopes  for  the  great  eternity  to  come. 
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BY   R.    B. 

T  T  7  HAT  shall  be  done  this  summer  ?  *  *  was  a  question  seriously  agi- 
V  V  tating  the  minds  of  six  young  men,  some  of  whom  weary  of  the 
close  confinement  of  business-life,  and  others  tired  of  the  dry  teclinicalities 
of  the  law  and  the  drier  anatomy  of  the  bones,  were  anxious  to  do  some- 
things which,  while  it  afforded  amusement  for  the  passing  time,  n'ould  give 
them  a  new  strength  and  energy  with  which  to  continue  their  chosen  worL 
That  something  should  be  done  was  a  settled  fact,  but  they  added  their  ex- 
perience to  that  of  the  many,  that  the  what,  and  how,  and  where,  are  ques- 
tions m9re  easily  asked  than  satisfactorily  answered.  But  at  last,  after 
many  plans  had  been  discussed  and  upon  each  had  been  pronounced  the 
judgment,  ** impracticable,'*  they  determined  to  spend  their  vacaticm 
**  camping  out.*'  This,  the  great  question  having  been  answered,  they  were 
not  long  in  doubt  as  to  where  they  would  pitch  their  tents.  There  is  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania  a  vast  extent  of  country,  which  civilization, 
'though  ever  on  the  alert,  seems  to  have  overlooked,  or  if  indeed  regarding, 
has  concluded  to  leave  to  its  native  wildness,  deeming  it  beyond  reclaim. 
A  little  village  here  and  there,  with  its  busy  tannery,  affords  evidence,  were 
it  needed,  that  in  this  country  at  least  there  is  no  spot,  however  barren  and 
desolate,  but  shall  contribute  its  might  toward  the  nation's  wealth  ;  that  in 
this  busy  land  no  place  is  consecrated  to  perfect  idlieness,  but  these  partially 
cultivated  spots  are  the  exception,  affording  a  happy  contrast  with  the  utter 
barrenness  by  which,  on  all  sides,  they  are  surrounded.  Scattered  through- 
out this  desolate  region,  known  as  Pike  county,  are  many  lakes,  covering 
from  one  hundred  to  one  thousand  acres  each,  and  containing  the  choicest 
fish.  To  one  of  the  largest  of  these  lakes  the  party  took  their  way.  It  was 
with  feelings  of  relief  they  found  themselves  comfortably  seated  in  the  spa- 
cious cars  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawana  &  Western  Railroad,  after  having 
completed  all  arrangements  necessary  for  the  trip,  and  hiiving  appeased  the 
anger  of  the  baggage-master,  who  scowled  and  scolded  about  the  immense 
tnmks.  Passing  through  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  which,  from  the  bold- 
ness  of  the  mountain  sides  as  they  rise  direcftly  from  the  water's  edge,  affords 
a  fitting  entrance  to  the  wild  wastes  that  lie  beyond,  they  soon  lefl  the  rich 
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▼alley  of  the  Delaware.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Oakland  was  reached 
and,  according  to  appointment,  the  guide,  John  Hobday,  was  waiting  to 
convey  the  party  to  the  lake.  The  baggage  was  sopn  transferred,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  they  were  again  in  motion.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that 
the  wagon  had  no  springs,  and,  as  if  a  happy  uniformity  had  been  desired, 
the  horses  had  long  since  passed  the  spring-time  of  their  days.  The  clouds 
looked  threatening,  but  for  the  first  hoiur  little  rain  fell.  There  was  noth- 
ing in  the  scenery  to  relieve  the  weariness  of  the  way ;  a  dense  growth  of 
underbrush,  with  here  and  there  a  stunted  pine,  was  all  that  could  be 
seen.  To  justly  describe  the  roads  is  an  impossibility — ^a  continuous  bed  of 
rocks,  with  an  occasional  grain  of  earth,  is  a  description  but  slightly  exag- 
gerated. Night  was  rapidly  approaching,  and  as  it  grew  darker  the  rain 
increased.  Gradually  the  conversation,  which  hitherto  had  been  spiritedly 
carried  on,  ceased.  Now  and  then  a  remark  was  made,  or  when  the  wagon 
gave  an  unusually  severe  lurch,  aery  of  distress  was  raised ;  or  if,  perchance, 
one  endeavored  to  change  his  position,  one  of  the  heavy,  wet  boughs  which 
so  continuously  overhung  the  road,  striking  him  in  the  face,  would  call 
forth  an  angry  exclamation,  and  then  a  silence,  broken  only  by  the  honest 
voice  of  the  driver,  or  the  sharp  crack  of  his  whip  as  he  urged  on  his  faith- 
ful team.  At  last  a  light,  glimmering  in  the  distance  told  the  party  that 
their  journey  was  at  an  end.  They  were  welcomed  to  the  house  by  the 
shouting  of  children  and  the  barking  of  dogs.  It  took  but  a  moment  to 
unload  the  trunks,  and  soon  the  party  was  standing  before  a  blazing  fire ; 
and  never  did  a  fire  look  brighter  as  it  crackled  and  flashed  in  the  good  old- 
fashioned  fire-place.  The  hostess,  a  bright  eyed  little  woman,  was  bustling 
about  preparing  supper.  Having  changed  their  apparel  the  party  sat  down 
at  a  table  loaded  with  beautifully  browned  pickerel,  fried  potatoes,  coffee, 
and  other  substantial.  Having  finished  supper,  they  gathered  around  the 
fire,  and,  lighting  their  pipes,  were  entertained  by  a  recital  of  their  host's 
experience  with  rattlesnakes,  with  which  the  country  abounded.  Having 
learned  that  he  had  killed  two  in  his  own  door-yard  within  a  few  days  pre- 
vious, and  as  if  his  story  needed  verification,  being  shown  the  rattles  of  the 
aforesaid  snakes,  all  felt  content  to  let  the  subject  drop  and  take  up  some 
more  cheerful  topic.  A  game  of  whist  finished  the  day's  proceedings,  and 
glad  enough  were  all  to  be  shown  to  their  place  of  rest.  Those  of  the  party 
who  chanced  to  waken  in  the  night  were  soon  lulled  to  sleep  again  by  the 
noise  of  falling  rain,  which,  under  many  circumstances,  is  deemed  most 
pleasing  music,  but  to  the  party  was  doleful  as  a  funeral  dirge,  for  it  fore- 
told what  might  be  expected  on  the  morrow.  At  seven  o'clock  the  party 
rose  in  no  very  good  humor.  Ablutions  were  performed  in  a  thorough  but 
by  no  means  elegant  manner.  At  breakfast  much  amusement  was  afforded 
as  Hall  and  Austin  related  their  experience  of  the  past  night.  Being  very 
thirsfy,  they  endeavored  to  go  into  an  outer  kitchen,  where  they  knew  a 
pail  of  water  was  standing,  but  being.unable  to  open  the  door,  they  made 
their  way  to  the  back  porch,  and  finding  a  tub  placed  to  catch  the  drip- 
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pings  from  the  roof,  they  slaked  their  thirsty  with,  as  they  afterward 
declared,  the  most  peculiar  water  they  had  ever  tasted.  A  pair  of-  socks 
foimd  next  morning  in  the  tub  might  perhaps  account  for  the  peculiarity  of 
the  taste  of  the  water.  After  breakfast  the  party  took  their  pipes  and  re- 
tired to  the  back  porch  to  smoke  and  look  at  the  clouds.  The  common 
opinion  seemed  to  be  that  it  would  rain  all  day.  lliis  being  settled,  the? 
called  into  requisition  all  the  means  at  hand  by  which  they  could  be  amused ; 
some  engaged  in  chess  and  cribbage,  others  stretching  out  lazily  on  the 
floor  read  papers  of  the  preceding  month,  and  one,  at  least,  wrote  a  letter ; 
for  one  there  was  who  had  left  a  girl  behind  him.  And  so  the  day  passed 
away,  with  no  special  incident  to  relieve  the  quiet  monotony.  The  day  fol- 
lowing was  but  the  counterpart  of  the  day  preceding.  On  the  third  day 
the  party  awoke  finding  the  sun  shining  bright,  and  the  sky  without  a  cloud, 
and  rejoiced  indeed  were  all  to  take  up  the  line  of  march.  Adams  rode 
with  the  baggage,  the  others  walking.  Morton  and  Brown,  having  guns, 
were  sent  in  advance;  the  rest  followed  the  wagon  in  single  file,  each 
armed  with  a  long  pole.  Hall  carried  in  one  pocket  a  bottle  of  ammonia, 
while  in  another  was  securely  placed  a  quart  of  whiskey ;  endeavoring  lo 
conquer  his  fear  of  rattlesnakes  by  having  at  hand  the  two  best  known  rem- 
edies for  their  bite,  he  assumed  indifference,  but  was  really  in  great  trepida- 
dation,  expecting  each  moment  to  feel  the  poisonous  fangs  of  the  dreaded  rep- 
tile. And  now  commenced  a  journey  long  to  be  remembered :  wading  at 
time^  through  foul  marshes,  then  through  tangled  thickets,  where  it  was 
difficult  to  see  the  sun,  and  an  utter  impossibility  to  see  ones  feet,  on,  on, 
they  went,  the  road  becoming  worse  and  worse,  till  it  was  completely  lost 
in  the  dense  jungle.  The  wagon  lumbered  slowly  along,  at  times  becoming 
wedged  in  between  the  rocks  or  running  against  fallen  trees,  it  would  come 
to  a  sudden  stop,  when  all  were  called  to  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel 
and  start  it  on.  Still  they  kept  on,  moving  even  more  slowly  than  before. 
The  poor  horses  struggled  faithfully ;  often  losing  their  foothold  they  fell 
upon  their  sides,  and  getting  up  as  best  they  could,  moved  on  again,  the 
tongue  of  the  wagon  meanwhile  striking  their  jaws  most  cruelly.  St,  John 
discovered  the  first  snake,  which  sounded  the  alarm,  and  he  retreated  in 
good  order  to  the  lively  music  of  its  rattle.  On  the  way,  they  visited  the 
grave  of  a  man  named  Lay  ton,  who  many  years  ago  having  lost  his  bear- 
ings, had  i>erished.  At  last,  when  patience  and  strength  were  alike  nearly 
exhausted,  the  lake  was  discovered,  and  never  was  there  a  more  pleasing 
sight.  Brown,  Austin,  and  Hall  at  once  betook  themselves  to  the  water, 
and  wading  near  the  shore,  felt  secure  from  the  common  enemy — snakes. 
The  camping  ground  was  soon  reached,  the  tents  were  at  once  pitched,  and 
necessary  arrangements  for  eating  and  sleeping  perfected.  Night  soon  ap- 
proached, and  the  party  repaired  to  the  sleeping  tent ;  but  "  to  sleep,  per- 
chance to  dream,"  that  was  indeed  "  the  rub/*  The  mosquitoes  attacked 
from  all  sides ;  pipes  were  demanded  and  afforded  a  temporary  relief,  but 
they  were  no  sooner  laid  aside  than  the  mosquitoes  returned  to  their  bloody 
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work  with  increased  vigor.  At  last  all,  in  a  fit  of  despair,  abandoned  the 
tent,  and,  sitting  outside,  watched  the  lightning  as  it  played  fearfully  along 
the  distant  mountains.  The  flashes  became  more  vivid ;  louder  and  louder 
grew  the  thunder,  then  was  heard  a  fearful  rushing,  far  away  it  seemed,  but 
ncaring  rapidly,  and  soon  an  angry  cloud  came  driving  across  the  lake.  On 
the  one  side  of  the  heavens  was  the  blackness  of  the  tempest,  seeming  in 
truth  to  rest  upon  the  very  surface  of  the  water ;  on  the  other,  the  full 
moon  shone  as  meekly  as  if  all  things  were  at  peace.  The  effect  was  fear- 
fully grand  and  all  seemed  awe-stricken  at  the  sight.  Suddenly,  as  if  wak- 
ing from  a  dream,  they  hastened  to  the  tent,  which  they  succeeded  in 
closing  before  it  was  struck  with  the  fury  of  the  gale ;  each  man  was  at  his 
post,  either  holding  down  the  sides  or  supporting  the  poles.  The  tent 
swayed  to  and  fro,  and  threatened  each  moment  to  topple  over.  In  twenty 
minutes  the  wind  subsided,  and  the  tents  were  still  standing ;  then  followed 
a  most  terrific  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning ;  the  very  heavens  seemed 
warring  with  each  other,  as  flash  succeeded  flash,  and  peal  answered  peal, 
without  a  second's  intermission.  The  storm  continued  for  an  hour  and 
then  gradually  died  away.  The  party  meeting  with  a  happy  illustration  of 
the  old  saying,  **  *tis  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good,'*  found  that 
the  mosquitoes  had  all  been  carried  away. 

The  day  following  was  spent  in  completing  the  camp  arrangements,  and 
when  night  approached,  and  the  party  had  time  to  survey  their  surround- 
ings, everything  looked  cheerful  and  convenient.  The  sun  was  just  going 
down,  gilding  with  its  last  rays  the  waters  of  the  lake,  than  which  there 
could  not  be  a  more  beautiful — its  surface,  covering  perhaps  a  thousa^id 
acres,  was  not  disturbed  by  the  keel  of  even  a  single  boat,  while  its  waters 
were  as  clear  as  those  of  the  purest  spring ;  the  stillness  was  almost  oppres- 
sive— ^no  sound  coming  on  the  evening  breeze,  save  the  sad  crying  of  a 
distant  loon,  it  was  indeed  a  fit  place  for  meditation  and  solemn  thought. 
The  two  tents  were  pitched  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  on  ground  that  sloped 
gently  to  the  water's  edge,  midway  between,  and  at  a  point  commanding  a 
fine  view  of  the  lake.  A  house  of  green  boughs  was  constructed  for  a 
dining-room,  from  the  posts  of  which  a  hammock  lazily  swung ;  a  bright 
fire  crackled  in  an  immense  fire-place,  and  as  the  party  looked  around 
them,  there  seemed  nothing  that  their  comfort  or  convenience  could  de- 
mand. Hobday  and  his  man  Bob  had  arrived  at  noon  with  the  boat,  and 
everything  was  now  in  readiness  for  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  fish.  The 
two  succeeding  days  passed  without  special  incident,  two  of  the  party  being 
each  day  appointed  to  superintend  camp  matters,  while  the  others  fished. 
Fish  was  served  at  each  meal ;  eggs,  tomatoes,  and  coffee  were  not,  how- 
ever, neglected.  Great  quantities  of  pickerel  were  taken  each  day,  while 
at  night  much  amasement  was  afforded  by  the  capture  of  eels,  which  were 
truly  fearful  firom  their  immense  size,  rendering  no  small  amount  of  skill  aad 
muscle  necessary  to  insure  their  safe  keeping.  And  so  the  time  passed 
merrily  and  quickly  by ;  the  active  life  insiuing  good  appetites  and  the  sur- 
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roundings  forbidding  dull  care's  approach.     But  their  pleasure  was  not  to 
be  without  alloy,  and  they  were  to  encounter  what  they  so  much  wished  to 
escape — z.  fearful  northeast  storm.     At  half-past  eight,  Austin  and  Morton, 
whose  duty  day  it  was,  moved  out,  and  after  great  effort  succeeded  in  boil- 
ing some  coffee,  and  half-cooking  a  few  fish,  some  scrambled  eggs,  for 
which  there  was  indeed  a  scramble,  alone  redeemed  the  breakfast.     AD 
looked  a  little  blue ;  it  rained  so  hard  none  could  stir  out,  the  provisions 
were  nearly  exhausted,  the  bread  being  almost  entirely  spoiled  by  the  damp- 
ness, and  no  prospect  of  relief.     What  was  to  be  done?    Nothing,  but 
wait  for  the  slow  hours  to  drag  along.     All  the  magazines  and  paper  wrap- 
pings that  could  be  found  were  called  into  requisition,  and  old  advertise- 
ments were  read  with  a  degree  of  interest  that  was  truly  surprising ;  and  so 
the  time  passed  and  the  rain  continued.     At  five  o'clock  hunger  obtained 
the  mastery,  and  all  determined  they  would  have  Something  to  eat.      The 
fire  was  hopelessly  out  and  the  wood  soaking  wet.  *  At  last  coffee  was  boiled 
and  some  fish  fried,  cakes  were  made  of  flour,  eggs,  and  water ;  they  were 
of  the  consistency  of  leather  and  tasted  strongly  of  fish,  having  been  cooked 
in  the  fish-pan.     The  party  soon  returned  to  the  tent;   everything  was 
damp,  and  a  wretched  night  was  before  them,  the  mosquitoes  alone  were 
imaffected  by  the  weather,  and  continued  to  wage  their  war  with  untiring 
zeal.     The  party  wakened  firom  their  troubled  slumbers  about  seven  o'clock 
and  found  the  rain  still  falling  ;  each  at  the  other  looked,  and  the  counte- 
nances of  all  told  the  same  story :  sleeping  on  the  damp  ground  was  prov- 
ing a  hard  experience ;  all  were  stiff  and  sore  and  moved  about  as  if  bearing 
the  burden  of  a  hundred  years.     Of  course  they  were  hungry,  and  some- 
thing to  eat  was  the  first  thing  in   order.     Adams,  who  through  all  the 
storm  had  remained  £uthfiil  to  the  fishing  interests,  visited  the  line,  bring- 
ing in,  as  usual,  some  fine  pickerel ;  St.  John  prepared  breakfast ;  Ausdn 
washed  dishes ;  Morton  and  Hall  cleaned  fish,  and  the  rain  fell.     At  last 
an  apology  for  a  breakfast  was  served — coffee,  fried  fish,  and  heavy,  toughs 
fishy  cakes.    Everything  tasted  of  fish  :  fish  in  the  coffee,  fish  in  the  buttor, 
fish  even   in  the  lemons.      Truly  satiety  breeds  disgust,  and  the  sweet- 
tasting  fish,  as  they  were  browning  in  the  pan,  were  no  longer  tempting ; 
so,  too,  the  novelty  and  excitement  of  fishing  had  passed  away,  and  the 
party  looked  with  a  feeling  almost  of  contempt  upon  the  great  yellow 
beauties  as  they  lay  splashing  and  floundering  in  the  boat,  and  regarded  as 
a  waste  of  strength  the  effort  necessary  to  secure  them,  as  finding  themselves 
the  ''victims  of  misplaced  confidence,*'  they  drove  madly  through  the 
water.     After  breakfast,  all  gathered  around  the  fire,  attempting  to  dry 
their  wet  clothing  and  speculating  upon  the  probabilities  of  Hobday's 
arrival.     If  he  did  not  come,  what  was  to  be  done  ?    They  were  hungry 
and  wet,  provisions  were  exhausted,  the  tent  damp,  and  the  wind  still  strox^ 
northeast.     Austin  and  Hall  proposed  starting  out  and  finding  their  way,  if 
possible,  to  Hobday's.     While  they  were  thus  contemplating  the  situation, 
some  no  doubt  thinking  of  home  and  others,  perhaps,  dreading  the  horrid 
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boot-leg  soup  that  seemed  to  await  them,  and  then,  oh!  cruel  fate,  the 
horrid  casting  of  lots  to  determine  who  should  die  for  the  common  good  of 
all  (written  after  the  style  of  Robinson  Crusoe) ;  while  they  were  thus  en- 
gaged a  splashing  was  heard,  and  the  heads  of  Hobday's  horses  were  seen 
rounding  a  distant  point  in  the  lake.  Hobday  soon  came  up,  bringing  a 
^11  supply  of  bread,  milk,  and  pies ;  but  all  had  concluded  to  make  a 
strike  for  home.  Morton  and  Hall  took  up  the  line,  the  others  packed  the 
trunks,  and  at  one  o'clock  the  party  started.  As  the  boat  rounded  the 
point  that  shut  out  the  last  view  of  the  camping-ground,  all  turned  to  take 
a  farewell  look :  the  fire  still  smouldered,  sending  up  little  clouds  of  smoke, 
as  if  regretting  the  party's  abrupt  departure ;  the  tent  poles  stood  as  skele- 
tons, the  evidences  of  a  former  life,  and  the  place  looked  indeed  gloomy 
and  deserted.  They  soon  reached  the  landing,  and  turning  their  backs 
upon  the  lake  struck  out  in  the  dense  underbrush.  The  party  gave  to  the 
strangely  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  commonly  known  as  "  The  Knob  Pond," 
the  name  of  Layton's  Lake,  in  memory  of  the  unfortunate  man  buried  on 
its  shores.  At  four  o'clock  the  house  was  reached,  th^  baggage  was  un- 
loaded, and  all  the  wet  clothing  placed  upon  the  fence  to  dry.  At  four 
the  next  morning  the  party  were  awakened  from  their  heavy  slumbers  by 
the  honest  voice  of  the  host.  It  was  indeed  an  unwilling  summons,  but  it 
must  be  obeyed.  A  cheerful  sound  came  from  the  kitchen  :  the  spluttering 
of  the  ham  that  was  being  prepared  for  breakfast ;  this,  with  the  strong 
aroma  of  coffee  that  accompanied  it,  reconciled  the  party  to  what  they 
would  have  otherwise  considered  a  hard  lot.  Having  disposed  of  a  hearty 
break^t,  they  loaded  the  trunks,  and  at  six  o'clock  set  out  on  the  home- 
ward march.  At  eleven  the  station  was  reached,  and  the  guide  then  left 
them.  All  felt  really  attached  to  him,  for  his  kindness  and  attention  had 
been  untiring,  and  beneath  a  rough  exterior  he  had  discovered  the  elements 
of  a  true  gentleman.  Nothing  worthy  of  note  occurred  on  the  journey 
home,  on  reaching  which  they  went  their  several  ways,  each  feeling  better 
and  happier  for  that  which  none  of  the  party  will  forget,  the  ten  days  in 
Pike  county. 


The  Power  of  Calm  Delivery. — ^A  celebrated  divine,  who  was  re- 
markable in  the  first  period  of  his  ministry  for  a  boisterous  mode  of  preach- 
ing, suddenly  changed  his  whole  manner  in  the  pulpit,  and  adopted  a  mild 
and  dispassioned  mode  of  delivery.  One  of  his  brethren,  observing  it, 
inquired  of  him  what  had  induced  him  to  make  the  chaise.  He  answered : 
''  When  I  was  young,  I  thought  it  was  the  thunder  that  killed  the  people ; 
but  when  I  grew  wiser,  I  discovered  that  it  was  the  lightning;  so  I  deter- 
mined in  future  to  thunder  less,  and  lightning  more." 
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THE  CHARACTER  OF  JULIUS  CESAR. 

BY  JOHN   M.  ENGLKH. 

THE  original  meaning  of  the  word  character  is  a  mark  made  by  cutting 
or  engraving.  Human  character  signifies  the  peculiar  qualities  im- 
pressed by  nature  or  habit  on  a  person,  which  distinguish  him  from  others. 
Character  is  dependent  upon  both  internal  and  external  forces.  No  original 
nature  is  sufficiently  complete  in  itself  to  be  entirely  unaffected  by  influences 
from  without.     All  men  are  essentially  creatures  of  circumstance. 

Julius  Csesar  was  the  greatest  man  of  all  antiquity.  Nature  lavished  upon 
him  all  her  choicest  gifts.  He  was,  at  one  and  the  sapie  time,  a  general,  a 
statesman,  a  law-giver,  a  juristi  an  orator,  a  poet,  a  historian,  a  philologist, 
a  mathematician,  and  an  architect.  Yet  his  character  was  moulded  greatly 
by  external  circumstances.  It  is  a  matter  of  sincere  regret  that  the  means 
of  trustworthy  information  are  so  meagre.  If  the  lost  books  of  Livy  could 
be  found,  great  light  woyld  be  shed  on  the  character  of  Cs&sar.  We  must, 
as  it  is,  seek  for  the  most  truthful  narrative  in  Csesar's  Commentaries  and 
in  the  Epistles  and  Orations  of  Cicero. 

The  early  death  of  his  father  contributed  not  a  little  to  Caesar's  futoce 
greatness.  At  the  age  of  a  little  over  fifteen,  he  was  thrown  upon  himself 
and  upon  the  Roman  world.  This  circumstance  developed  that  self -depend- 
ence of  which  he  had,  by  nature,  a  large  share. 

Then,  too,  his  marriage  difficulties  must  have  somewhat  changed  the 
future  course  of  his  life.  He  was  compelled  to  be  divorced  from  his  young 
and  beautiful  wife,  Cornelia,  on  account  of  his  troubles  with  Sylla.  This 
increased  the  spirit  of  intrepidity  which  the  young  Caesar  manifested  in  his 
difficulties  with  Sylla,  who  is  said  to  have  observed,  "  that  that  boy  would 
some  day  or  other  be  the  ruin  of  the  aristocracy,  for  that  there  were  many 
Mariuses  in  him.** 

It  would  seem  that  the  inclinations  df  his  nature,  the  early  death  of  his 
father,  the  difficulty  with  his  young  wife,  and  the  existing  state  of  things 
in  Rome,  would  have  ruined  Caesar.  While  these  circumstances  might 
promote  his  worldly  greatness,  without  doubt  they  exerted  an  evil  influence 
over  his  moral  nature.  For  we  are  told  that  in  youth  he  was  a  reckles 
spendthrift,  a  city  voluptuary,  a  fearless  politician ;  and  we  are  forced  to 
believe  he  was  profligate  throughout  his  life. 

It  does  not  come  within  the  sphere  of  this  article  to  follow  Caesar  in  his 
splendid  conquests,  and  to  discourse  upon  his  transcendant  genius,  or  iq>on 
those  qualities  of  mind  which  make  him  great  in  history — it  being  sup< 
posed  that  these  are  as  familiar  as  household  words — ^but  to  open  the  inner 
chambers  of  the  heart  and  discover,  if  we  can,  the  motives  that  iuiuated 
such  splendid  deeds. 
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What  were  Caesar's  thoughts  on  the  great  theme  of  religion  ?  The  con- 
stitution of  his  mind  was  such  as  to  indispose  him  to  religious  thought ; 
and  he  could  place  no  confidence  in  vain  auguries.  He  was  too  much  a 
man  of  the  world  to  entertain  serious  thoughts  upon  religion,  and  he  was 
too  noble  to  give  any  credence  to  juggleries.  Even  if  he  had  been  dis- 
posed to  believe  in  "the  vain  things  of  the  world,"  his  position  as  Pontifex 
Maximus  would  have  given  him  too  clear  an  insight  into  the  machinations 
by  which  these  deceptions  were  wrought,  to  put  %py  trust  in  them.  That 
he  was,  at  least,  a  partial  believer  in  dreams^  must  be  [admitted.  But  his 
very  weakness  showed  his  greatness ;  his  very  dreams  were  Caesarean,  so  to 
spe^k.  Thus,  for  example,  the  night  before  he  was  assassinated  he  dreamed, 
at  intervals,  that  he  was  soaring  above  the  clouds  on  wings,  and  that  he 
placed  his  hand  within  the  right  hand  of  Jove.  It  would  seem  that  perhaps 
some  obscure  and  half-formed  image  of  the  eagle  floated  in  his  mind,  as  the 
king  of  bhrds ;  as  the  tutelary  emblem  under  which  his  conquering  legions 
had  so  often  obeyed  his  voice ;  and,  lastly,  as  the  bird  of  Jove.  How 
beautiful  to  have  seen  such  a  "myriad-minded*'  man  drink  in  the  pure 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  But,  as  has  been  said,  "  He  lived  with- 
out religion  on  the  very  verge  of  that  time  which  brought  new  light  and 
truth  into  the  world.** 

Caesar's  clemency  was  one  of  the  "brightest  features  of  his  character. 
When  the  head  of  Pompey,  after  he  had  been  totally  subdued,  was  brought 
to  Caesar,  he  turned  away  and  wept  at  the  untimely  death  of  his  rival. 
Caesar's  great  conquests  never  subdued  his  humanity.  When  he  was  un- 
limited master  of  the  Roman  worid,  he  used  his  power  with  moderation. 
Unlike  other  conquerors  in  mv7wars,  he  freely  forgave  all  who  had  borne 
arms  against  him,  and  mstde  no  distinction  between  Pompeians  and 
Caesarians. 

Caesar  always  manifested  the  utmost  contempt  for  money.  In  youth  he 
became  deeply  involved  in  debt.  At  one  time  he  was  appointed  to  some 
position  outside  of  the  city;  there  his  creditors  came  upon  him,  from 
whom  he  scarcely  escaped  by  the  timely  intervention  of  the  wealthy  Croesus, 
who  assumed  his  responsibilities.  At  another  time  he  amused  himself  by 
computing  how  much  money  he  would  need  to  make  him  worth  just  noth- 
ing. The  feet  of  his  thus  becoming  involved  h.as  given  rise  to  erroneous 
views  in  regard  to  his  motives.  It  has  be6n  said  that  his  indebtedness  was 
the  ground  of  his  ambition  ;  not  so.  Rather  his  debts  were  the  product  of 
his  ambition. 

That  Caesar  was  amMtious  cannot  be  denied ;  perhaps  ambition  was  the 
'controlling  motive  of  his  life.  For  when  he  had  gained  complete  regal 
power,  he  desired  to  be  crowned  king,  and  Antony  would  have  placed  the 
crown  on  great  Caesar's  head,  but  Caesar  saw  the  people  were  not  ready  for 
it.  Yet  ambition  cannot  rob  the  Dictator  of  patriotism.  He  sees  that  a 
revolution  is  inevitable ;  that  Rome,  under  the  present  constitution,  must 
fall.     Rome  and  Rome's  highest  interests  lay  near  his  heart ;  in  fact,  Rome 
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And  Caesar  were  wedded.  They  were  one  and  inseparable.  The  conflict 
must  come,  and  Caesar  felt  he  ought  to  be  the  leader,  so  he  stepped  upon 
the  arena  ready  for  bloody  battle. 

Caesar's  extraordinary  munificence  is  well  known  to  all  students  of  history. 
Soon  after  entering  upon  his  government  in  Gaul,  he  raised,  equipped,  and 
maintained  a  legion  consisting  of  about  five  or  six  hundred  men.  At  the 
close  of  his  last  campaign  he  built  a  Forum,  the  mere  groimd  for  which 
cost  about  sixteen  millions  of  dollars.  ''The  public  entertainments  of 
Caesar,  his  spectacles,  and  shows,  and  the  pomps  of  his  unrivalled  triumphs 
(the  closing  triumphs  of  the  republic),  were  severally  the  finest  of  their 
kind  which  had  then  been  brought  forward.  Sea  fights  were  exhibited 
upon  the  grandest  scale,  according  to  every  known  variety  of  nautioil 
equipment  and  mode  of  conflict,  upon  a  vast  lake  formed  artificially  for 
that  express  purpose.** 

As  Caesar's  unparalleled  success,  the  direct  outgrowth  of  his  character,  was 
one  of  the  main  causes  of  his  death,  perhaps  it  is  justifiable  to  advert  to 
that  event  in  the  present  article,  although  in  so  doing  we  trespass  somewhat 
upon  the  borders  of  the  historical,  since  it  ended  the  career  of  a  characto- 
so  important  to  the  Roman  world  just  at  that  period.  Caesar  was  now  in  die 
flood  tide  of  his  power.  Myriads  of  myriads  assembled  at  Rome  to  witness 
his  festivals  and  public  triumphs.  But  this  success  was  not  observed  with- 
out envy.  The  great  poet  of  humanity  expresses  the  truth  in  the  words  of 
Cassius: 

**  Why,  man,  be  doth  .bestride  the  narrow  world, 
Like  a  Colossus ;  and  we  petty  men 
Walk  under  his  huge  legs,  and  peep  about 
To  find  ourselves  dishonorable  graves." 

Conspirators  were  feignedly  doing  Caesar  honor.  Here,  too,  a  mistake 
has  been  made,  especially  by  rhetoricians.  They  have  endeavored  to  clothe 
this  foul  conspiracy  with  the  garb  of  patriotism.  They  tell  us  that  BrutDs 
and  Cassius  acted  for  the  good  of  Rome.  Ambition  was  the  cause.  Weak- 
ness in  Caius  Caesar  there  was  none.  Perhajw  it  was  well  that  he  was  cut 
down  before  any  appeared.  He  had  accomplished  great  things  for  Rome 
and  still  greater  projects  were  preparing.  Like  Moses  before  him,  Caesar 
was  permitted  to  reach  only  the  Pisgah  of  his  glory.  Brutus  and  Cassius 
M^re  at  the  head  of  the  conspiracy.  Great  Caesar  had  just  taken  his  scat 
in  the  senate,  when  the  conspirators,  under  the  guise  of  friendship,  gatho^ 
around  him.  Casca  struck.  Caesar  made  some  resistance,  but  when  he 
saw  Brutus,  his  friend  and  favorite,  about  to  draw  his  sword,  he  exclaimed : 
*'  Tu  quoque  Brute  !^^  and  covering  his  face  with  his  toga  fell  pierced  with 
wounds  at  the  foot  of  Pompey's  statue.     Thus  died 


"  The  foremost  man  of  all  this  world. 
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"AND  A  LITTLE  CHILD  SHALL  LEAD  THEM." 

BY  J.   C.    B. 

• 

DOWN  by  the  side  of  a  purling  stream, 
Where  the  laughing  eddies  leap  and  play, 
With  a  tottering  step,  in  a  wakeful  dream, 
Thither  an  old  man  bent  his  way ; 
And  he  sought  the  place  that  he  loved  so  well — 
A  mossy  bank  where  the  sunbeams  fell. 

The  furrows  are  deep  on  an  old  man's  brow, 

That  Time  in  four-score  years  engraves. 
His  hand  was  strong — it  is  palsied  now. 
And  his  thin  white  hair  in  the  light  breeze  waves; 
And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  old  man  sighs, 
As  a  tear  trickles  down  from  his  sightless  eyes. 

There  is  cause  for  a  sigh  and  a  tear  to-day, 

For  the  mind  of  the  old  man  wanders  l^k. 
Through  all  the  troubled  and  weary  way 
Of  his  life-long  journey — a  cheerless  track ; 
And  he  sees  before  him  its  joy  and  woe. 
As  the  scenes  of  a  drama,  come  and  go. 

"Grandpa,  dear,'*  said  a  childish  voice, 

"Grandpa,  why  do  you  look  so  sad, 
The  lambs  are  playing — the  birds  rejoice — 
The  sweet  little  birds'-and  we're  all  so  glad?" 
And  the  child  crept  up  on  her  grandpa's  knee. 
And  patted  his  cheek  in  her  childish  glee. 

"Ah!  Nellie,  how  little  of  life  you  know," 
(The  old  pian  spake  in  a  softened  tone,) 
"  How  the  heart's  companions  come  and  go, 
And  come  and  go,  until  all  alone. 

Like  a  withered  stalk  you  stand  on  the  plain. 
And  wait  for  the  reapers  to  come  again. 

"Your  angel  mother,  I  see  her  now. 

And  I  see  her  Wother,  still  and  pale. 
With  a  wreath  of  roses  on  his  brow, 
Beside  their  mother  in  yonder  vale ; 
When  the  bright  spring  days  grew  long  and  fair, 
They  buried  my  heart  with  its  treasures  there. 
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"Then  the  light  went  out  from  my  aching  eyes, 

But  none  came  into  my  darkened  soul ; 
There  was  none  to  hear  its  piteous  cries, 
So  like  my  heart  it  grew  dead  and  cold ; 
And  with  a  dead  soul  and  a  heart  in  the  tomb, 
I  watch  and  wait  for  the  reapers  Jo  come.*' 

''Grandpa,  dear,**  said  the  child  again, 

"Don't  you  remember  what  mamma  said 
To  both  of  us,  softly  and  sweetly,  when 
We  gathered  around  her  dying  bed ; 
How  she  talked  of  Jesus  through  all  that  day, 
And  with  *  Meet  me  in  Heaven,'  she  passed  away. 

"Our  treasures  are  up  there,  yours  and  mine, 
And  you  will  soon  go  to  that  happy  place, 
But  Fve  grown  so  much  since  you  have  been  blind. 
You  won't  remember  my  little  face; 

So  I'll  whisper  to  you  when  I  come  home, 
*  Grandpa,  dear,  little  Nellie  has  come. 


I  »i 


"God  bless  you,  my  angel !"  the  old  man  cried, 
For  her  heart's  o'erflowing  had  filled  his  own; 
"I  do  remember  that  Jesus  died, 
And  He  is  my  Saviour — I'll  not  be  alone;" 

He  had  looked  by  faith — ^he  had  found  the  way. 
And  a  soul  was  bom  in  Heaven  that  day. 


THE  GLORY  OF  YOUNG  MEN. 

« 
BY  THOMAS   D.  SUPLEE. 

The  glory  of  young  men  is  their  strength.  This  is  their  peculiar  excel- 
lence and  charm — ^their  distinctive  crown  of  beauty.  This  is  what  God 
made  them  and  intended  them  to  be ;  this  is  the  ideal  after  which  He  fash- 
ioned them,  and  in  conformity  to  which  their  true  glory  lies.  They  have 
neither  the  simplicity  of  the  child,  the  wisdom  of  reverend  age,  or  the  ten- 
derness and  soft  beauty  of  woman ;  but  they  are  strong.  They  have  a 
strong  hand,  a  strong  heart,  and  a  strong  pulse  of  life  and  action.  They 
may  not  trust  like  the  child,  counsel  like  the  hoary  head,  or  suffer  and  endure 
like  the  patient  woman ;  but  they  can  do  and  dare,  toil  and  fight,  as  none 
else  can,  and  that  is  their  glory. 

What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  that  strength  which  is  the  glory  of  young 
men,  and  whut  the  sources  frcun  which  it  comes  ? 

(i.)  Assuredly,  first  of  all,  one  main  element  of  it  is  manly  courage. 
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The  first  quality  in  a  young  man  is  to  be  manly.  Whatever  style  or  kind 
of  man  he  may  be,  he  must  at  least  be  a  man;  a  man,  and  not  a 
woman ;  a  man,  and  not  a  child ;  a  man  and  not  a  piece  of  maudlin 
affectation  and  pretence  that  is  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child.  As  youth 
is  the  very  bloom  and  flower  of  human  life,  so  we  should  find  in  young  men 
the  bloom  and  flower  of  manhood  and  everything  manly ;  and  most  of  all, 
the  strength  of  courage,  the  strong  heart  even  more  than  the  strong  hand, 
the  spirit  that  is  brave  to  dare  more  than  the  force  that  is  mighty  to  do. 

Each  of  the  sexes  has  its  own  peculiar  glory  and  crown  of  grace.  That 
of  the  one  is  courage  ;  that  of  the  other  is  gentleness.  The  one  attribute 
is  manly  ;  the  other  womanly.  Let  not  the  one  be  exchanged  for,  or  con- 
founded with  the  other.  A  soft,  effeminate  youth,  and  a  bold,  masculine, 
and  ungentle  woman — a  youth  that  simpers  and  talks  sentiment,  and  a 
woman  that  speaks  loud  and  talks  slang,  are  alike  an  anomaly  and  an  offence 
in  nature.  Be  then  what  God  made  you,  and  strive  to  be  it  more  and 
more,  and  better  and  better.  Keep  before  you  the  true  divine  ideal  of  your 
sex  and  of  your  age,  and  seek  to  rise  up  to  it  and  realize  it.  Quit  you  like 
men ;  be  strong,  gentle  indeed  and  generous  in  your  strength ;  but  still 
strong — strong  in  spirit,  strong  in  brave,  resolute  purpose,  strong  in  all  high 
and  noble,  manly  sentiment ;  strong  above  all  in  that  holy  unseen  might 
which  comes  from  above,  which  lifts  the  soul  above  itself,  and  makes  the 
meanest  nature  noble,  the  humblest  life  sublime. 

(2.)  There  is  the  strength  of  youthful  fervor.  Fervor  is  the  inspiration 
of  life,  the  fire  of  energy,  the  spring  and  moving  power  of  action.  If 
courage  imparts  steadfastness,  fervor  imparts  intensity.  If  the  one  forbids 
us  to  shrink  back,  the  other  urges  us  on.  The  one  gives  solidity,  the  other 
impulse  and  enthusiasm.  Fervor  makes  us  not  only  brave,  but  chivalrous, 
heroic ;  teaches  to  hope  great  things,  attempt  great  things,  and  never  to 
despair  while  we  are  in  proper  work,  and  on  God's  side.  Its  motto  is  not 
only  **  No  surrender !  "  but  "  Onward  !  '*  "  Forward  !  "  *'  Excelsior  ! '' 

It  teaches  us  to  lose  sight  of  ourselves,  and  to  live  only  in  the  work  given 
us  to  do ;  to  forget  the  things  that  are  behind,  and  to  press  forward  to,  the 
brighter  and  better  future  that  beckons  us  on.  As,  therefore,  it  is  in  youth 
and  early  manhood  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  strenuous  work  of  life  has 
to  be  done,  it  is  then  that  this  spirit  of  youthful  ardor  and  high  enterprise 
reaches  its  height.  It  is  then,  most  of  all,  that  the  eye  kindles,  the  heart 
burns,  and  life  rises  above  the  level  of  the  common-place  to  the  region  of 
the  sublime.  Whenever  this  element,  then,  is  wanted,  whenever  work  is 
to  be  done,  or  a  battle  fought,  which  demands  not  only  cool  purpose, 
steady  principle,  and  imflinching  courage,  but  enthusiasm,  we  must  speak 
unto  the  young  men,  because  they  are  strong — strong  in  this  respect  as  no 
others  are,  as  not  even  themselves  will  be  in  a  little  time. 

There  are  some,  indeed,  especially  among  the  scions  of  wealth  and 
fashion,  that  think  themselves  above  being  thus  in  earnest.  They  are  too 
knowing,  too  old,  and  well  versed  in  the  world's  ways  to  become  enthu- 
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siastic  and  get  into  raptures  about  anything.  A  sickly,  fiastidious,  sapcr- 
cilious  apathy  is  their  b^au  ideal.  Their  habit  is  to  look  down  on  all  this 
world  of  mystery  and  beauty,  instead  of  looking  up  with  wonder,  reverence 
and  awe.  They  will  leave  sentiment  and  high-flown  fervours,  and  **all 
that  sort  of  thing,''  to  young  women,  unsophisticated  youths,  and  ingeniois 
"Verdant  Greens,"  who  must  pass  through  that  stage  of  amiable  inexperi- 
ence, just  as  they  did  before  them.  As  for  them,  they  have  moved  a  littk 
faster,  seen  a  little  more,  and  have  got  beyond  all  this  a  little  sooner.  A 
miserable  mistake  1  Youth  is  nothing  without  its  fervor,  any  more  than 
the  morning  without  its  glow,  or  the  spring  without  its  sunshine,  flowers, 
and  infinite  stirrings  of  fresh  and  exuberant  life.  Its  one  characteristic  ex- 
cellence is  fire,  ardor,  enthusiasm ;  its  one  proper  contribution  to  the  wocM 
is  impulse,  even  as  that  of  age  is  wary  caution,  and  ripe,  sagacious  council. 
Without  this  it  is  nothing,  and  while  affecting  to  be  wise  and  knowing 
becomes  simply  insipid  and  contemptible. 

Once  and  forever,  then,  adjure  this  folly !  Do  not  be  ashamed  to  be  ir* 
earnest,  to  be  all  on  fire  on  behalf  of  that  which  you  deem  piure  and  good, 
to  forget  yourself  and  throw  your  whole  being  into  the  work  in  hand.  Live 
in  the  bright  world  of  wonder,  admiration,  love,  reverence,  and  indignant 
sense  of  right,  which  is  peculiarly  your  world,  and  throw  your  heart  open  to 
all  generous  and  kindling  impulses.  Have  at  once  the  purity  and  the  glov 
of  morning  in  your  heart,  and  let  your  starting  on  life's  journey  be  like 
that  of  the  sun,  which  is  ''  as  a  bridegroom  going  out  of  his  chamber,  and 
rejoicing  as  a  strong  man,  to  run  a  race  I" 

(3.)  There  is  the  strength  of  sobriety  and  self-control.  If  this  virtue  is 
not  one  particularly  characteristic  of  youth,  it  is  one  which  they  greatly 
need.  If  self-control  is  for  them  difficult,  it  is  none  the  less  peculiarly 
necessary.  Their  eager  passions  and  mutinous  appetites  must  either  be 
mastered  or  they  will  master  them.  The  full  stream  of  young  life  must  be 
kept  by  strong  banks  within  its  appointed  channels,  or  it  will  break  forth 
and  overflow.  The  fiery  steed,  stirred  from  within  by  the  hot  blood,  must 
be  held  by  a  tight  and  constant  rein.  This  is  that  sobriety,  that  self-disci- 
pline, and  self-control — that  ''temperance  in  all  things,''  which  the  true 
soldier  practices,  and  so  prepares  himself  for  other  and  easier  victories,  by 
first  of  all  conquering  himself. 

It  is  a  prime  element  of  moral  strength,  and  one  without  which  ereiT 
other  were  comparatively  worthless  and  vain.  Without  it  the  most  precious 
gifts  are  thrown  away,  the  noblest  powers  run  to  waste ;  courage  melts  into 
effeminacy,  and  enthusiasm  expires  in  self-indulgence  and  apathy.  In  self- 
control  the  soul  gathers  up  its  strength,  rallies  its  scattered  forces,  subdues 
distracting  elements,  nerves  and  braces  itself,  takes  possession  of  itself, 
asserts  the  command  of  all  it  is  and  all  it  can  do ;  and  thus  with  concen- 
trated force,  addresses  itself  to  its  aj^inted  work,  whether  to  do  or  to 
dare.  We  need  not  wonder,  then,  at  the  enconiums  that  have  been  hes4)ed 
upon  it  by  the  wise  and  great  of  every  agip.    It  is  the  strength  and  robustness 
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of  the  souly  said  P)rthagoras ;  it  is  the  foundation  of  virtue,  says  Socrates ; 
it  is  the  safe  keeping  of  the  soul's  fairest  conditions,  says  Jamblichus ;  it 
is,  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  "reason's  girdle  and  passion's  bridle." 

What  more  shall  we  say  of  it?  It  is  the  helm  of  the  ship;  it  is  the 
breakwater  of  the  stream ;  it  is  the  regulating  wheel  of  the  whole  mechanism 
and  movement  of  life ;  it  is  the  calm  charioteer,  who,  as  he  guides  his 
steeds  along,  never  closes  his  eyes  or  lets  slip  his  reins.  Let  that  vigilance, 
then,,  that  firm  bridle-hand,  be  yours ;  and  however  eageiij  ,aad  joyously 
you  urge  on  the  chariot  of  yoiu:  youthful  life,  never  cease  to  make  the  path 
in  which  it  is  carrying  you,  br  warily  and  firmly  to  direct  your  course. 

•Be  wise,  be  resolute,  be  self-possessed ;  be  master  of  yourself,  that  you 
may  serve  your  true  master.  And  yet  we  would  not  be  midtak^n  here.  We 
do  not  ask  you  to  renounce  the  innocent  joys  of  life,  and  devote  yourtelf 
to  an  existence  of  self-restraint  and  gloom.  What  we  plead  fbr  is  regula- 
lation,  government,  not  constraint.     It  is  control,  not  suppression. 

Rejoice,  then,  O,  young  man,  in  your  youth ;  and  in  all  the  good  and 
pleasant  things  which  youth  brings  with  it ;  but  rejoice  in  them  wisely  and 
heedfully,  remembering  the  while  that  God  will  bring  you  into  judgment  in 
regard  to  the  manner  and  measure  of  your  using  them. 

While  you  enjoy  thankfully  the  blessings  of  the  way,  never  forget  that  it 
is  still  only  the  way,  and  that  nothing  must  be  allowed  to  hinder  you  in 
your  steady  progress  towards  the  end.  There  are  many  fair  and  pleasant 
things  to  be  seen  on  earth ;  but  still  the  things  that  are  seen  are  temporal, 
and  the  things  that  are  unseen  are  eternal.  The  one  is  for  a  moment,  the 
other  is  forever.  Be  this,  then,  your  life  psalm — z.  psalm  not  sung  by 
words,  but  by  deeds —  N 

"  Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing. 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate. 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait." 


The  Face  of  Christ. — One  of  the  most  celebrated  Italian  artists  was 
employed  in  painting  the  Last  Supper  of  our  Lord.  One  by  one  he  studied 
the  characters  of  the  apostles,  and  then  settled  in  his  own  mind,  and 
painted  on  canvass,  a  form  and  counten^tnce  in  which  any  beholder  might 
see  character.  He  then  applied  himself  to  the  character  of  otn*  Saviour. 
He  studied  the  attributes  of  his  mind  and  heart.  He  sought  all-  the  stores  of 
his  own  inventive  fancy  for  a  combination  of  features  and  complexion  which 
should  express  these  attributes — the  conscious  power,  the  wisdom,  the  holi- 
ness, the  love,  the  mercy,  the  meekness,  the  patience,  the  whole  character 
of  the  divine  Redeemer.  He  sought  long,  intensely,  but  in  vain.  Every 
countenance  he  could  imagine  fell  evidently  fer  below ;  and  at  last  he  threw 
downi  his  pencil  in  despair,  declaring  that  "  the  face  of  Christ  cduld  not  be 
painted." 
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NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL  MECHANISM. 

•Y  JAMBS  k.  CQLIMAM,  M.  D. 

• 

THE  EYE  is  formed  not  only  to  refract  the  light  unaltered  as  it  comes 
from  luminous  bodies,  and  to  make  a  perfect  image  on  every  part  of 
the  retina  on  which  the  rays  fall,  but  by  means  of  a  double  orgaji,  com- 
manding two  converging  lines  of  vision,  the  real  position  of  bodies  is  un- 
derstood, and  their  relief  from  more  distant  objects  obtained.  Here  wc 
have  not  only  the  elementary  laws  of  light  strictly  observed,  but  a  geome- 
trical principle  taken  advantage  of,  by  which  we  look  around  a  body.  Each 
eye  sees  in  its  own  line,  and  on  different  sides  of  small  figures,  and  by  a 
unity  of  impressions  on  the  brain,  they  give  the  size,  figure,  and  position 
in  such  a  way  as  cannot  be  obtained  by  a  single  eye.  Art  has  taken  ad- 
vantage of  this  suggestion  of  nature,  and  constructed  an  instrument  to 
relieve  pictorial  representations  more  strongly  than  the  eyes  can  relieve 
objects  in  nature.  By  taking  two  views  of  the  same  subjects  at  a  wider 
ahgle  than  the  separation  of  the  eyes,  the  two  converging  lines  give  more, 
in  each  picture,  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the  things  represented,  than  we  see 
in  ordinary  vision.  The  pictures  being  taken  at  the  same  time,  and  under 
the  same  circumstances  of  light  and  shade,  when  they  are  looked  at  by  botk 
eyes  at  the  proper  focus,  are  blended  into  one,  and  m  proportion  to  the 
breadth  of  the  angle  at  which  they  have  been  taken,  are  they  more  or  less 
relieved.  In  many  of  the  stereoscopic  pictures  exhibited,  the  relief  is  so 
positive,  so  much  beyond  nature,  that  no  effort  of  the  imagination  can 
reconcile  them  to  plain  surfaces.  The  natural  scene  seems  fiat  beside  them. 
There  is  a  difference  in  individuals  with  regard  to  this  quality  of  vision. 
As  the  man  who  has  lost  one  eye  cannot  see  objects  in  the  relief  that  is 
obtained  by  two  eyes,  so  the  person  whose  eyes  are  placed  at  the  greatest 
distance  from  each  other,  with  equally  healthy  structure,  has  the  most 
accurate  vision.  He  can  see  more  of  objects,  see  around  them  to  a  greato: 
extent,  and  become  better  acquainted  with  their  forms. 

The  stereoscope  not  having  been  discovered  in  the  time  of  Gall  and 
Sperzheim,  and  they  not  being  aided  in  their  researches  by  the  light  it 
throws  on  vision,  it  was,  perhaps,  for  want  of  this  optical  knowledge,  that 
they  pUced  the  organ  of  form  between  the  eyes.  Under  the  direction  of 
their  theory,  as  they  had  observed  men  whose  eyes  were  wide  apart  were 
noted  for  their  correct  knowledge  and  memory  of  form,  whilst  others,  dif- 
ferently endowed  in  this  respect,  were  marked  by  a  narrowness  between  the 
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-eyes,  they  supposed  the  amomit  of  brain  at  this  pittt  of  the  forehead  was 
the  cause,  according  to  its  amount,  of  different  degrees  ctf  theperteptioa 
of  form  that  is  marked  in  individuals.  That  there  is  a  vast  dilFn-ence  in 
what  may  be  called  stereoscdpie  msioH  in  persons  itiost  be  admitted,  whea 
we  examine  the  different  degrees  of  separation  of  the  cameras  by  which 
stereoscopic  pictures  are  taken.  These  instruments  are  never  placed  as  near 
together  as  the  human  eyes.  Their  structures  are  too  large  to  admit  it. 
The  pictures  are,  consequently,  taken  at'  a  greater  an|^e  of  sepavation,  and 
in  every  picture  that  we  observe,  figures  stand  out  in  stronger  relief  than 
they  do  in  nature.  In  almost  alt  the  steroscopic  boxes  for  viewing  these 
double  pictures,  the  lenses  are  adjusted  for  the  average  width  between  the 
eyes.  Occasionally  an  observer  attempts  to  use  them  Whose  eyes  are  so 
«nuch  asunder,  that  the  foci  cannot  accommodate  his  siglvt,  and  it  is  not 
xmtil  the  glasses  are  separated,  that  he  can  have  a  correct  view,  and  then, 
to  him,  the  relief  does  not  seem  as  strong  as  it  does  to  the  man  whose  eyes 
are  at  the  average  distance,  because,  from  his  construction,  objects  have 
already  appeared  more  relieved  than  they  do  to  the  other.  A  person  whose 
eyes  are  nearer  together  than  the  others  already  mentioned,  who  has,  from 
the  necessity  of  his  construction,  seen  objects  in  but  small  relief,  when  the 
«tereoscopic  instrument  is  adjusted  to  his  proper  vision,  is  astonished  at  the 
representation.  Each  figure  seems  detached  from  all  things  around  it,  and 
it  appears  more  of  a  reality  than  any  natural  scene  he  has  witnessed.  As 
these  slight  differences  in  the  separation  of  eyes,  are  attended  by  such  marked 
effects  in  observation,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  most  correct  delineators 
among  artists,  have  been  men,  who,  by  their  physical  apparatus,  have  been 
able  to  see  farthest  on  both  sides  of  an  object. 

With  the  remarkable  effect  produced  by  the  double  action  of  the  eyes, 
placed  at  their  usual  distance  from  each  other,  making  the  line  of  vision  of 
each  strike  on  the  same  object  at  different  angles,  there  is  proof  of  design, 
an  anticipation  of  the  wants  of  the  animal,  most  beautifully  brought  for* 
ward  by  the  stereoscope.  The  organs  of  vision  are  double,  not  that  one -eye 
should  be  reserved  for  us  in  case  of  accident  to  the  other ;  not  that  their 
alternating  in  function  should  relieve  each  other ;  but  for  a  great  optical 
«nd  in  correct  vision,  that  is,  to  see  objecte  in  their  individuality,  relieved 
irom  all  others,  to  separate  them  by  lines  of  sight  passing  on  each  side  of 
•small  and  near  objects.  These  lines,  crossing  each  other  beyond  the  near 
object,  and  detaching  it  from  others  which  are  seen  behind  it,  and 
^hich  are  larger,  thus  measures  their  size  and  distance,  by  what  is  nearer 
and  completely  observed.  Without  this  double  vision  all  scenes  would 
seem  flat,  nature  would  be,  at  best,  but  a  bas  relief  to  one  bom  with  one 
-eye.  An  eye  lost  after  correct  vision  had  been  oi¥:e  experienced,  would 
not,  from  old  association,  bring  all  objects  to  the  flatness  which  the  oth^ 
•ever  observes. 

In  some  of  the  inferior  animals  with  broad  heads,  and  eyes  at  great  dis- 
tances from  each  other,  and  so  placed  that  both  will  bear  on  the  same 
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object,  dicre  must  be  a  pefception  of  fonns  within  the  scope  of  viston  that 
as  fiur  Mtperior  to  ours.     From  pupil  to  pupil  of  the  eye,  man  measoFes- 
about  two  and  a  half  inches,  common  monkey  one  inch,  squirrel  one  and 
a  half,  rabbit  one  and  three-fourths,  fox  two  and  a  hal^  common  deer  Ckk^ 
coounon  hawk  two,  large  blue  heron  one  and  a*  half  inches.      Lai^ger 
animals,  horsesf  oxen,  lions,  bufialoes,  and .  elephants,  have  a  still  greater 
separation  of  the  eyes.     All  the  animals  that  have  a  visaal  angle  of  more 
than,  two  and  a  half  inches,  have  a  more  stereoscopic  sight  ^han  naan.    They 
see  objects  in  a  bolder  relief,  and  when  the  necessities  of  their  lives  arc 
better  understood,  it  will  be  found  that  this  kind  of  visicm  is  nuwe  im- 
portant to  the  animal  than  the  mere  location  of  the  eye  to  be  out  of  danger, 
or  to  accommodate  the  bony  and  muscular  structures.     Having  but  little 
season,  and  being  taught  by  a  rapidly  acquired  experience  to  select  food, 
and  avoid  danger,  impressions  must  be  made  upon  their  brains  with  a  dis- 
tinctness unknown  to  the  human  subject.     This  arrangement  of  the  eyes 
cannot  be  without  its  use.    The  slight  separation  of  the  eyes  of  the  monkey^ 
and  the  distance  between  those  of  the  squirrel,  both  tree  climbing  animah, 
give  the  diflerence  in  sight  in  favor  of  the  squirrel.     The  greater  amount 
of  correct  vision  may  be  necessary  for  the  latter,  for  he  has  fewer  resources 
from  his  other  senses  than  the  monkey,  and  far  less  of  reason  to  guide  hinL 
Man,  with,  his  intellect,  has  all  the  senses,  but  moderately  active*     The  eye 
is  not  as  &r  reaching  as  the  falcon's^  or  as  microscopic  as  the  sparrow's ;  his- 
hearing  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  rhinoceros;  his  smell  is  inferior  to  the 
dog ;  his  touch  is  excelled  by  the  monkey  or  raccoon ;  his  taste,  and  even 
smelU  is  inferior  t6  the  truffle  hunting  pig.     Man  is  not  perfect  in  any  one 
sense,  still  he  has  all  the  senses  to  that  just  degree  which  constitutes  a 
IMX>per  balance  for  correct  perception,  and  with  this  endowment  he  can 
provide  for  himself,  and  master  all  other  animals. 

We  are  to  suppose  that  each  living  creature  has  its  organs  of  sense 
adopted  to  its  pecidiar  mechanism  and  habits.     We  are  to  infer  this  from 
what  has  been  observed  in  animals  that  have  been  best  studied.     As  the 
huge  form  of  the  condor  floats  almost  invisible  to  us  in  the  clouds,  its  eye 
will  detect  smsdl  objects  upon  the  earth,  that  are  but  dimly  relieved  in  form 
and  color  from  things  around  them.     Constructed  as  this  bird  is,  with  no* 
ability  to  walk  upon  the  ground^  and  being  under  the  necessity  of  searchii^ 
for  its  prey  upon  the  wing,  and  that  at  an  elevation  proportionate  to  i& 
size,  amohg  the  highest  mountains  of  the  world,  the  eye,  beyond  any  other 
sense,  must  minister  to  its  wants.     In  an  atmo^here  too  thin  for  sound  to 
penetrate,  and  in  a  region  too  chill  and  distant  for  odors  to  rise,  upon  the 
perfection  of  the  eye  alone,  the  condor  depends  for  his  subsistence.    It 
answeis  his  purpose,  and  he  can  live  among  the  Andes.     Hawks,  like  the 
condor,  are  ikx  seeing^  and  have  nearly^  the  same  habits.     They  are  equally 
deficient  in  sagacity,  for  want  of  hearing,  and  perhaps  other  senses,  which 
are  more  jdificult  to  investigate.     Compared  with  the  ccmimon  crow,  the 
sight  of  which  is  far  less  acute,  the  hawk  shp^s  but  little  intelligence,     fie 
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•can  see  the  bait  on  a  trap  at  a  great  distance^  and  will  pounce  from  the  air 
upon  it,  if  it  resembles  his  usual  food;  regardless  of  the  undisguised  trap 
"that  waits  with  open  jaws  to  seize  him.  The  crow,  with  his  less  powerful 
^ye,  sees  enough  to  call  other  senses  to  his  aid,  and  bj  walking  around, 
listening,  and  smelling,  he  discovers  the  deception  and  warns  his  fellows  of 
the  trap.  The  condor's  perfect  one  sense  is  enough  for  his  native  mbtin- ' 
tains,  where,  amid  soHtude  and  coW,  the  craft  of  enemies  is  not  to  1)e 
-encountered.  The  crow,  with  more  gifts,  but  none  perfect,  tan  live  among 
^enemies,  where  condors  and  hawks  would  become  extinct. 


LAWS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  TRADE. 


AGENTS. 

BY  JUDGE  KEED. 

IN  this  age  of  muHifuiom  buainesBi  no  man  who  caicies  en  a krgc  trade 
is  able  to  attend  to  all  its  details  himseHl 

He  must  employ  men  to  buy  for  him,  amd  sell  for  hiniy  and  superintend 
*the  various  branches  of-  his  business. 

And  to  properly  empower  these  men  to  deal  expeditiotisly  and  exercise! 
proper  authority,  the*  emplo3wr  must  clothe  them  with  a  r^resentatl^ 
-character. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of  businesSt  that- the  person  idio 
buys  from,  sells  to,  or  .works  for,  one  of  these  employed  persons,  shall  be 
assured  that  the  employer  is  bound  by  the  acts  and  representations  of  the 
-employed. 

From  this  necessity  has  arisen  the  law  of  agency.     The  agent  is  the  per- 

;son  who  stands  in  the  place  of  another,  and  does  the  business.     The  prin- 

•cipal  is  the  person  who  confides  to  the  agent  the  management  of  the  business, 

.and  is  responsible  for  all  the  acts  done  by  the  agent  within  the  scope  of  his 

business. 

The  appointment  by  an  agent  may  be  made  ekher  in  witting,  tmder  seal, 
•or  not  under  seal,  or  rerbally. 

There  are  some  things  which  an  agent  cjynnot  do,  unless  his  authority  is 
under  seal. 

For  instance,  a  power  to  sell  lands»  commonly  called  a  powser  of  attorney, 
most  be  in  writing,  under  seal,  because  the  deed  itself,  which  the  agent  or 
^tomey  makes,  must  be  under  seal. 

The  power  of  attorney,  in  this  case,  laust  be  acknowledged*  with  the  same 
iformality  as  the  deed.  We  say,  then,  a  power  to  execute  a  paper,  which  is 
required  by  law  to  be  under  seal,  must  itself  be  sealed. 
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But  it  is  not  true  that  when  the  law  merely  requires  the  paper,  to  be  made 
by  the  agent  or  attorney,  to  be  in  writing,  that  his  authority  to  make  it 
must  also  be  in  writing. 

For  instance,  a  contract  not  to  be  performed  within  one  year  from  the 
time  of  making,  is  required  to  be  in  writing,  but  is  not  required  to  be 
sealed. 

Now,  if  I  tell  Smith  to  hire  men  for  five  years,  Smith  can  enter  into  & 
written  contract  with  those  men,  as  my  agent,  and  I  am  bound  by  his 
agreement. 

There  are  other  ways  of  establishing  agencies  than  by  appointment,  either 
in  writing  or  verbally. 

Any  person,  who  carries  on  a  business  and  allows  one  of  his  employees 
to  do  certain  acts,  habitually,  as  to  draw  checks,  to  give  receipts,  to  make 
purchases,  to-  fURpcl  sa^es,  ns^es  XYtaX  person  hk  general  agent  for  tkose  pur- 
poses. He  holds  out  this  man  to  the  world  as  his  representative,  and  if  his 
employee,  who  is  thus  endorsed  by  the  principal  dealer,  draws  checks  for 
bogus  amounts,  makes  false  representations  in  the  sale  of  goods,  the  prind- 
pal  is  liable.     This  is  done  to  prbtect  the  public  who  deal  with  these  men. 

So  by  adopting  the  acts  of  another  person  as  your  own  acts,  you  give 
him  a  power  to  bind  you,  as  your  agent,  for  his  future  acts. 

Thus,  where  a  person  sent  his  servant  to  a  ^lop-keeper  for  goods  upioo 
credit  and  paid  for  them  afterwards,  and  sent  the  same  servant  again  to  the 
sime  place  for  goods,  and  with  money  to  pay  for  them,  and  the  soirant  re- 
ceived the  goods,  but  embezzled  the  cash,  the  master  was  held  liable  for 
the  goods,  for  he  had  given  credit  to  his  servant  by  adopting  his  former  act 

When  an  agent  is  entrusted  with  general  powers,  he  must  exercise  a  souii^ 
discretion. 

A  power  to  settle  an  account,  implies  the  power  to  allow  pa3aBents 
already  made ;  but  the  agent  has  no  right  to  submit  them  to  arbitration. 

Even  an  attomey-at-law  has  no  right  to  submit  to  arbitration  a  matter 
not  already  in  suit. 

If  an  agent's  powers  are  special  and  limited,  he  must  strictly  follow  tbcm. 

An  agent  cannot  take  upon  himself  an  incompatible  duty ;  he  cannot  be 
both  buyer  and  seller,  for  this  would  expose  his  trust  to  fraud  and  abuse. 

An  agent,  who  is  authorized  to  receive  certain  sums  of  money,  aiui 
accounts  to  his  principal  as  if  he  had  received  them,  cannot  afterwards  tors 
around  and  say  that  he  never  collected  a  certain  sum  for  which  he  has 
accounted,  and  that  he  had  acttially  paid  so  much  to  his  principal  out  of  his 
own  pocket,  and,  therefore,  should  be  repaid. 

If  an  agent  does  what  he  is  authorized  to  do  and  something  more,  it  wiB 
be  good  so  far  as  he  was  authorized  to  go,  but  void  as  to  excess. 

If  an  agent,  who  is  directed  to  purchase  fifty  barrels  of  flour,  ptirdiascs 
one  hundred  barrels,  the  principal  can  be  obliged  to  take  the  fifty,  but  die 
agent  alone  is  liable  for  the  other  fifty. 
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FENIANISM  AND  ITS  RESULTS. 

BY  this  time  Irishmen  in  America  have,  we  trust,  found  out  that  they 
cannot  make  the  United  States  a  battle-ground  for  Ireland's  liberty. 
If  they  want  to  fight  for  Ireland  they  mvst  go  where  Ireland  is.  They  have 
our  sympathy  in  regard  to  the  end  in  view,  but  not  as  to  the  means  em- 
ployed thus  far.  England  is  cabbie  of  unlimited  tyranny,  exerted  in  a 
Christian  way  (?),  so  long  as  her  stability  is  not  seriously  disturbed,  by 
oppressing  others ;  but  for  her  bravery  we  cannot  say  as  much.  She  has 
burdened  and  oppressed  every  nation  subject  to  her,  so  long  as  she  could  do 
so  with  safety  to  herself;  and  she  will  still  adhere  to  this  enlightened 
policy  in  regard  to  Irelaad  until  Irishmen  make  it  uncomfortable  and  unsafe 
for  Englishmen  to  stand  with  their  feet  upon  her  neck.  We  wish  Ireland 
God-speed  in  her  struggle  for  liberty,  but  not  by  sacrificing  innocent  people 
without  some  good  result,  and  that  in  a  foreign  land. 

But  even  the  Fenian  raids  upon  Canada  are  not  altogether  fruitless  in 
England,  though  they  have  done  only  harm  here.  England  is  nof  quiet. 
Englishmen  are  unsafe  to  that  extent,  that  the  landholders  in  Ireland  go 
out  to  view  their  grand  estates  with  a  small  army  of  guards  about  them  for 
personal  safety.  Now,  it  is  no^  congenial  to  an  Englishman's  feelings  to 
live  in  constant  fear  of  a  bullet  from  the  hand  of  his  willing  Irish  subjects, 
notwithstanding  the  chivalrous  spirit  and  bravery  for  which  they  are  so 
much  renowned — at  public  dinners  and  in  speeches. 

The  agitation  and  action — ^wise  or  unwise,  as  you  please — has  produced 
this  result,  and  it  is  a  good  one,  seeing  that  it  is  the  only  logic  that  can 
affect  England,  when  offered  by  subjects.  It  has  secured  the  attention  of 
England  to  the  question  of  Irish  government.  Ireland  might  have  petitioned 
England  a  thousand  years,  and  if  she  had  not  with  the  petition  manifested 
power,  she  might  have  asked  in  vain  for  justice.  But  when  Ireland  in 
America,  and  Ireland  in  Great  Britain,  says :  ''If  you  don't  listen  we  will 
fight,"  and  when  she  did  not  listen,  gave  the  command,  ''Take  aim — 
fire!"  it  was  logic  to  be  heeded,  and  England  asks,  what  is  this?  The 
British  lion  roars,  and  a  great  commotion  is  made.  The  prayer,  "  God,  I 
thank  thee  that  I  am  not  as  other  men/'  not  even  as  these  wild  Irishmen, 
goes  up  from  priest  and  people,  the  holiness  and  justice  of  England  is  pro- 
claimed to  the  world,  and  thanks  are  given  that  she  is  altogether  such  a  just 
and  righteous  nation.  But  meanwhile  ifenians  are  arming,  they  are  making 
noblemen's  possessions  unsaleable,  and  some  of  them  untenabk,  they  are 
mining  castles  and  prisons,  they  are  raiding  upon  peaceful  colonies,  they 
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are  demanding  liberty,  they  are  not  waiting,  but  working  all  this  time 
Noble  men  in  parliament  are  speaking  for  her,  trembling  men  arc  for  peace 
on  any  terms,  old  arisitocratic  tyrants  are  crying  subjugate  her,  send  out 
the  English  army  and  crush  her,  wipe  out  this  riotous  crowd,  and  throw 
into  prison  what  you  do  not  kill.  But  this  delicacy  of  the  Englishman's 
nature  about  being  shot  at  when  out  in  his  fields,  or  riding  over  his  estate, 
has  something  exceedingly  persuasive  about  it.  "The  army  is  for  this 
kind  of  business,  it  comes  in  their  line,  but  I  have  retired,  it  does  not  suit 
my  taste."  This  logic  of  powder  and  ball  presses  itself  upon  the  Bnglisfa 
mind  constantly,  until  Ireland  becomes  the  theme  of  Ekigtish  l^^ladon. 
Once  fairly  up  for  discussion,  men  will  come  forward  to  plead  for  justice, 
against  the  injustice  of  years.  Concessions  are  made  and  the  green  4ig  of 
Erin  floats  in  the  breeze.  Under  it  stand  some  of  England's  strongest  and 
noblest  champions ;  for  its  success  America  hopes  and  prays ;  she  vnfiirk 
it  along  with  her  own — and  well*she  may,  for  Erin's  sons  have  h^d  tlie 
stars  aloft  in  many  a  fight,  and  as  it  fell  fk-om  their  palsied  hand,  they  haTt 
passed  it  to  a  comrade,  and  closed  their  eyes  beneath  its  folds.  Oat  of  tiie 
sacrifices  which  Irishmen  have  been  called  to  make  for  Ireland,  we  see  these 
good  results:  They  have  gained  the  attention  of  England' to  her 
and  secured  leaders  in  political  coniict  that  will  win  soocee  for  their 
they  have  made  it  dangerous  for  England  to  oppress  them ;  they  haw 
lately  called  together  the  liberal  and  fsir-minded  representative  men  of 
England  and  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  acting  in  relation  to  a  hooie 
government.     They  are  men  who  seek  jtAtioe  for  Ireland. 

At  a  late  meeting  hekl  in  Dublin  were  present  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wilde,  the  Rev.  Professor  Galbraith,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College; 
Aldermen  Gregg,  Manning,  and  Mackey,  Yokes  Mackey,  J.  P.,  Isaae  Butt, 
Q.  C,  J.  Nolan,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  and  another  member  of  the  Anuiesty 
Association,  and  many  others.  Thus  were  met  in  one  mind  aind  for  one 
purp>ose  professional  and  commercial  men,  Protestants  and  Catholics^  Con- 
servatives and  Liberals,  magistrates  and  Fenians,  or  at- least  Fenian  sympa- 
thizers. No  adherent  of  either  Cardinal  Cullen  or  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
present,  whicli  leads  one  to  expect  some  good  results.  The  chairman  sub- 
mitted two  subjects  to  the  meeting  for  discussion*— the  want  of  a  royal 
residence  in  Ireland,  and  the  evils  of  Absenteeism.  Sir  William  Wilde,  the 
very  Imt  speaker,  declared  his  belief  that  the  only  way  of  promoting  the 
welfare  of  Ireland  was  by  recovering  her  stolen  nationality ;  the  Absentee 
she  wanted  back  before  any,  was  her  parliament,  and  when  she  had  it  back 
she  would  not  grudge  the  monopoly  of  royal  residences  to  her  sister.  The 
speakers  who  followed  expressed  themselves  as  decidedly,  and  a  resolution, 
moved  by  Mr.  Isaac  Butt,  declaring  for  home  government  and  nothing  leas, 
was  passed  unanimously. 

It  seems  as  though  no  unaccomplished  thing  is  much  more  certain  than  that 
this  demand  will  be  met  in  the  near  fhture,  and  Ireland,  long  oppresseA  hj 
a  Christian  nation  that  boasts  a  high  civilization,  wtU  c<i»me  out  of  te. 
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l)ondage  into  liberty.  Out  of  bondage  and  into  freedom,  she  will  develop 
wealth,  civilization,  and  peace,  for  heraelf  and  Engiand.  Let  America  tell 
England  that  she  has  lost  the  power  to  much  longer  hold  men  in  bondage 
to  her  aristocracy  by  brute  force ;  that  tyranny  and.  oppresion  are  based 
upon  injustice,  and  that  injustice  thrives  only  in  darkness;  that  this  is  an. 
age  of  light  and  progress ;  and  liberty  and  justice  alone  are  the  sceptres  by 
which  peaceful  and  permanent  government  is  secured.  Let  America  tell 
England  that  her  boasted  aristocracy  is  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 
that  freemen,  laugh  at  her  bloated  pcide,  which  trembles  in  its  weakness. 
It  came  from  feudal  times,  it  is  of  the  dark  ages,  its  foundation  is  pride  and 
power,  and  it  is  laid  in  bigotry  and  inhuHiamty.  Christianity  civilizes, 
civiltcation  is  intelligence,  intelligence  is  lights  and  these  make  liberty. 
These  things  in  England^  a  hundred  years  ago,  made  the  same  men  that 
they  will  make  now.  They  were  strong  enough  then  to  train  a  few,  and 
becaiuse  these  could  not  live  in  tyranny  nor  overcome  it,  thty  fled  from  it  to 
America*  Here  it  ^read,  here  men  grew  up  strong  and  noble  amidst  it, 
and  when  England  saw  what  men  were  growing  here,  she  feared  for  her 
aristocracy  and  her  divine,  her  kingly  form  of  government,  and  when  she 
tried  to  fetter  it,  and  at  last  to  crush  it  out,  how  grandly  did  the  little  hand- 
fid  of  men  teach  her  that .  liberty  and  justice  were  umted  against  tyranny 
and  wrong. 

America  haa  a  right  to  tell  England  that  she  cannot  rule  except  she  rtiles 
in  justice,  and  that  the  recognition  of  the  equal  rights  of  all  men  before  the 
law,  in  the  government,  and  in  the  sight  of  God^  is  but. justice.  To  govern 
a  civiliced  and  intelligent  people,  those  who,  rule  must  <lerive  their  powers 
fipom  the  consent  of  the  governed ;  that  the  government  must  be  ^  the 
'  people^/v  tlK  people,  aad  answerable  to  the  people.  When  she  learns  this 
she  will  rule  Ireland  witi^out  force,  because,  in  justice.  Until  then,  she  may 
threaten,  kill,  and  imprison,  and  guard  Ireland  in  vain.  If  Fenianism  had 
done  no  more  good  than  to  call  together  the  men  spoken  of  to  consult  for 
her  interest,  she;  has  done  much,  and  that  which  will  tell  for  Ireland's 
futinie  weUSure* 

THE  WORLD  OWES  ME  A  LIVING. 

HOW  often  we  hear  men  say  this;  men  who  are  lazy,  or  gopd  for 
nothing,  most  frequently.  Sometimes  it  is  found  in  the  mouths  of 
those  who  have  become  wearied  and  discouraged  with  working  for  the  world 
without  sufficient  return,  as  they  think.  From  earnest  striving,  and  manly 
effort,  they  have  fallen  to  the  level  of  a  set  of  ''  don't  care  "  fellows,  not 
because  they  did  not  want  to  do  more,  nor  that  they  did  not  try  (for  a  little 
while),  but  because  when  they  had  tried,  for  a  time  that  seemed  to  them  so 
very,  very  long,  they  sunk  down  discouraged,  and  that  too  when  more  likely 
than  not  they  were  within  reach  of  the  prize.  Many  a  man  has  fallal  down 
so,  never  to  rise  again,  and  has  gone  through  the  world  spying,  "  the  world 
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owes  me  a  living  ! "  Poor  fellows,  we  pity  these ;  but  not  the  first.  Sym- 
pathy and  help  would  be  expended  in  vain  upon  such  men.  But  for  those 
who  would  do  well  if  they  thought  they  could,  and  they  could  if  they  only 
thought  they  should,  and  did  they  try  again — ^to  these  men,  down  but  look- 
ing up,  we  always  feel  like  extending  a  hand  of  help. 

We  might  have  been  borne  down  with  their  heavy  load,  and  fallen  just 
as  they  did,  had  it  been  put  upon  us.  And  we  might  have  been  broken,  and 
troubled,  and  lost  to  hope  and  ambitious  achievement,  ji&t  as  they  are ; 
but  it  does  not  seem  that  we  should,  as  we  feel  now.  It  seems  as  though 
we  would  rise  again,  and  looking  up  for  Heaven's  sympathy  and  blessing — 
and  it  is  always  rich  and  free — ^would  receive  it  and  go  out  again,  a  strong 
man,  to  do  life's  battles  over  again,  just  as  bravely  and  hopefully,  and  more 
wisely  and  successfully,  for  the  lessons  experience  had  taught  us. 

Surely,  the  world  owes  you  nothing,  friend,  but  itofTers  you  much.  How 
did  you  ever  make  this  did  world  your  debtor  ?  Pray  tell  us.  Was  it  when 
yoii  were  bom  ?  You  brought  nothing  into  the  world,  and  it  b  certain  jisni 
can  carry  nothing  out  of  it.  This  looks  as  if  you  were  the  debtor,  and  the 
world  your  creditor.  Was  it  in  all  your  in&nt  yean,  or  your  childish  days, 
or  your  youth,  that  you  made  the  world  owe  you  something?  In  none  of 
these,  for  certainly  you  have  been  a  great  receiver,  but  never  a  producor  to 
the  world.  Now  you  are  a  man ;  does  the  world  owe  you  anything  yet  ? 
No  !  but  it  makes  you  a  proposition.  The  world  says  to  you — ^I  want  wotkecs, 
ever3rwhere ;  I  have  vast  schemes  and  purposes,  to  be  executed  by  human 
hands  and  brains ;  I  am  waiting  their  performance,  because  I  cannot  get 
men  enough  ^v^o  are  qualified  to  do  my  work ;  I  want  men  to  open  and 
develop  my  vast  agricultural  possessions ;  men  of  all  classes ;  men  of  strong 
arms  and  stalwart  frames ;  men  of  brave  hearts  and  clear  heads ;  men  of 
self-denial ;  men  of  comprehensive  minds,  to  plan  and  execute ;  I  will  give 
all  who  will  work  for  me  faithfully,  all  they  can  make  while  they  liv«,  pto^ 
vided  they  will  surrender  their  possessions  to  me  at  death ;  I  have  vast 
treasures  of  untold  wealth,  hid  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  I  want  men  to 
dig  them  out,  and  enjoy  what  they  will  bring ;  I  want  this  wealth  that  is 
now  hoarded,  scattered  among  men,  for  their  happiness  and  welfiu^ ;  I 
want  oceans  sailed  over  and  explored,  and  their  depths  sounded ;  there  are 
pearls  on  their  pebbly  bottoms,  to  those  who  will  take  them ;  I  want  rail- 
roads built,  rivers  bridged,  wires  stretched  from  continent  to  continent, 
bounding  the  world ;  I  want  the  nations  brought  nearer,  light  and  civiliza- 
tion spread ;  I  want  all  men  free,  and  I  want  free  men,  strong  men,  brave 
men,  aUe  men,  to  work  out  these  grand  achievements,  and  to  those  who 
will  enter  the  lists  and  compete  for  the  prizes,  I  will  give  honcM'  and  in* 
fiuence,  and  position  and  wealth,  and  all  they  can  make  besides. 

The  proposition  is  a  fitir  one ;  I  make  it  in  good  £auth.  For  strong  heart? 
and  ready  hands,  that  will  not  falter  amidst  discouragement,  and  that  will 
not  faint  under  hardships,  I  promise  success.  This  is  all  I  can  da  I  owe 
yoti  nothing ;  you  owe  me  nothing.     We  stand  even  today.     I  will  give 
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you  work,  and  wages  for  your  faithful^servicee ;  but  if  you  will  not  work, 
neither  diall  you  eat  my  bread,  nor  pluck  my  fruU,  nor  share  my  honors. 

This  the  world  offers  to  every  man.  You  who  say  the  world  awes  you  a 
living,  have  miscalculated  your  account  with  the  world.  You  may  get  a 
living,  but  it  will  not  be  given  you  by  the  world.  Friends  may  make  you 
a  beneficiary ;  benevolence  may  pity  you,  and  bestow  her  charity ;  you  may 
manage  to  live  frcnn  hand  to  mouth,  and  die  at  last  as  you  have  lived,  a 
beggar.  But  remember,  the  world  owes  no  man  anything,  and  it  will  give 
you  nothing  imless  you  work  for  it.     Up,  then,  and  labor ! 

Work— -for  some  good,  if  it  bc!  erer  so  slowly ; 
Cherish  some  flower,  be  it  ever  so  lowly ; 
Labors— all  labor  is  noble  and  holy. 

About  the  Magazine — Self-Congratulation. — ^Wc  plead  guilty  to  a 
certain  degree  of  satisfaction  in  presenting  this  number  of  Beecher's  Mag- 
azine ;  a  kind  of  satisfaction  that  arises  from  the  consciousness  of  having 
done  well.  Not  that  it  might  not  have  been  done  better ;  not  that  there  is 
no  chance  for  further  improvement ;  not  that  we  are  satisfied  with  the 
Magazine  in  all  respects,  but  we  do  feel,  in  looking  over  the  number  and 
contents  of  the  pages,  that  it  is  larger  and  better,  as  a  whole  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  articles  are  all  pointed  and  practical,  and  of  great  variety. 
Some  of  them  are  from  pens  that  honor  and  lend  brilliancy  to  the  pages  of 
the  oldest  magazines  in  the  country.  We  have  added  three  valuable  de- 
partments to  its  pages,  and  increased  their  number  one-half.  The  magazine 
we  now  offer  for  one  dollar  a  year,  is  the  size  of  the  two  dollar  maga- 
zines. It  speaks  for  itself;  upon  its  merits,  and  with  some  degree  of  charity, 
let  judgment  be  rendered.  We  commit  it  to  our  brethren  of  the  press, 
feeling  that  they  will  see  many  defects,  but  hoping  the  good  may  be  greatest, 
even  before  their  lynx-eyed  glances,  and  that  they  will  speak  for  or  against 
as  it  deserves  at  their  hands.  All  we  ask  is  kindly  criticism,  and  though  it 
be  adverse,  even  severe,  we  will  then  receive  it  kindly,  and  try  to  improve 
by  it. 

Our  Advertisers. — ^There  is  no  feature  that  affords  us  more  real  satisfoc- 
tion,  in  point  of  a  full  measure  of  success^  than  our  advertising  department. 
In  the  first  place,  the  amount  of  advertising  we  desired  has  been  secured ; 
in  the  second  place,  it  is  of  the  character  we  wished  it  to  be.  Not  a  single 
advertisement  i^ppears  in  this  magazine  that  we  will  not  vouch  for  to  the 
fullest  extent,  upon  the  following  points :  They  are  every  one  first-class  of 
their  respective  kinds ;  in  almost  6very  case  they  represent  the  very  largest 
basinets,  and  in  every  instance  thcyf  ii«  among  the  largest.  We  want  our 
readers  to  take  paiticokr  notice  of  thia  statement  We  will  guarantee  that 
goods  can  be  purchased  of  the  houses  that  are  advertised  in  this  Magazine,, 
of  superior  quality,  in  large  variety,  at  m  low  a  price,  as  the.  same  goods. 
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can  be  bought  elsewhere,  and  that  perfect  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the 
statements  of  the  parties  who  represent  these  houses.  We  know  them  all, 
and  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that  we  mean  all  we  say.  It  is  quite  un- 
usual that  any  publisher  can  look  over  his  adrertisements,  and  feel  willing 
to  take  the  responsibility  that  we  have  voluntarily  assumed.  We  hope  all 
our  readers  will  give  ample  returns  for  the  patronage  we  have  received  in 
this  department,  from  this  city,  and  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

An  Outlook. — We  look  hopefully  out  from  our  present  stand  point,  and 
feel  strong.  There  is  one  feeling  that  no  man,  or  set  of  men,  can  take 
from  us,  and  it  is  the  pleasure  and  enjo3rment  that  we  have  in  this  work. 
Not  because  it  is  easy.  Oh,  no  1  it  is  not  that;  but  because  we  love  it,  and 
will  do  it.  To  the  thousands  of  kind  friends  who  read  the  Magazine,  we  return 
our  wannest  expression  of  gratitude,  and  request  them  to  do  what  they  can 
to  aid  us.  In  a  large  degree,  we  are  dependant  upon  their  kind  words  and 
acts  for  rapid  and  healthy  growth.  These  we  hope  to  receive  from  alL 
We  return  thanks  to  the  press  generally,  and  especially  to  the  country  press, 
who  have  so  warmly  and  continually  seconded  oxu:  efforts.  The  power  of 
this  influential  body  of  men  cannot  be  accurately  measured,  but  it  is  vast  in 
extent  and  influence  for  good  to  individual  effort  and  the  public  wel^e. 

From  every  quarter,  since  the  beginning  of  our  enterprise,  we  have  had 
occasion  to  send  out  thanks,  for  from  thence  have  come  to  us  greeting  and 
encouragement,  that  has  quickened  our  spirit  and  aided  our  work.  To  all 
we  now  return  the  Magazine  as  tangible  evidence  of  oxir  appreciation. 

Our  Premium  List. — As  a  general  thing,  we  can  send  the  regular  price 
list  of  different  houses,  from  which  our  friends  can  select  the  premiums, . 
see  the  price,  and  receive  a  written  guarantee,  if  they  desire  it.  We  do  not 
do  any  business  in  cheap  jewelry,  or  in  trash  of  any  kind.  Thos^  who  wish 
our  premiums,  will  get  what  they  ask  and  pay  for.  This  we  always  guaran- 
tee. It  is  necessary  for  us  to  say  this,  as  many  premiums  which  are  given 
are  frauds  upon  those  who  receive  them.  No  one  should  accept  of  a  pre- 
mium unless  they  can  be  assured  of  its  value.  These  statements  we  are 
always  ready  to  answer  at  our  office. 

To  Authors  and  Writers. — ^We  invite  all  who  are  in  smypathy  wilfc 
the  spirit  and  purpose  of  this  Magazine,  and  who  can  furnish  an3rthing  of 
interest  or  value  to  its  pages,  to  send  us  the  same,  setting  such  a  v^ue  upon 
their  labor  as  in  their  judgment  is  reasonable.  K  the  MM6.  is  to  be  re- 
turned in  case  it  is  not  used,  stamps  shotdd  be  sent  with  it. 

Old  Subscribers. — ^Any  of  our  old  subscribers  to  the  Young  Men's 
Monthly  (now  Beecher's  Maoazoib),  wlio  have  not  paid  for  1870,  wiB 
find  us  ready  to  thankfully  receive  a^iottar  at  their  hands.  They  wili  be 
duly  credited  for  the  same  on  o«r  books,  and  in  our  affections. 
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RECORD  OF  EVENTS. 

OUR  RECO;ai;)  \%  somewhat  imperfect  thi^  month,  being  the  first  fad 
a  new  feature  of  the  magazine.    It  closes  June  1st.     Congress  has 

appropriated  $2900  for  a  portrait  of  the  late  General  Thomas. By  the 

Richmond  calamity  fifty-seven  persons  were  killed,  and  one  hundred  and 

fifty-three   wounded. The  widow  of  the  late  General  Rawlins  is  to 

receive  from  the  government  an  amount  equal  to  one  year's  salary  of  the 
Secretary  of  War.t The  Pope  .advised  the  French  clergy  to  use  their  in- 
fluence and  votes  on  the  J^Ubiscitum  on  the  side  of  the  government. — ^ 
The  House  voted  Mrs.  Lincoln  an  annuity  of  I3000  during  life,  and  the 
Senate  committee  recommend  an  indefinite  postponement  of  the  subject. 
— — The  trial  of  Daniel  McFarland  for  the  murder  of  Albert  D.  Richardson 
ended  May  loth.  Mr.  Graham  reviewed  the  testimony  for  the  defence, 
and  Judge  Garvin  for  the  prosecution.  Recorder  Hackett  charged  the  jury, 
pointing  out  the  bearing  of  the  law  upon  the  case,  at  considerable  length. 

The  jury  retired,  and  shortly  returned  a  verdict  of  acquittal. The  vote 

in  France  on  iYit  Flebiscitum  was  about  6,000,000  in  favor  of  the  Imperial 
Government.     Paris,  and  many  other  of  the  larger  cities  representing  the 

intelligence  of  France,  gave  large  majorities  against  the  Emperor.-. The 

Cuban  General  Goicouria,  well  known  in  this  country,  was  executed  at 
Havana  Saturday  morning.  May  7th,  by  the  garrote,  an  iron  collar  screwed 
tight,  causing  death  by  strangulation. Both  Houses  of  English  Parlia- 
ment have  passed  a  naturalization  bill,  repealing  the  old  doctrine  ''  once  a 
subject  always  a  subject.*'     It  provides  that  British  or  American  subjects 

naturalized  in  either  country,  are  free  from  their  original  allegiance. 

Congress  has  granted  twelve  months'  pay  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  all 
who  perished  by  the  Oneida  disaster. The  "American"  and  "Nation- 
al ' '  Suffrage  Associations  held .  their  meetings  in  New  York,  on  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  the  ;[oth,  nth,  and  12th  of  May.  Letters  of 
cordial  greeting  were  exchanged,  and  a  feeling  of  good-will  was  mani- 
fested. The  National  Society  was  reorganized  under  the  name  of  "The 
Woman's  Union  Suffrage  Society,"  and  Theodore  Tilton  was  elected, 
President,  in  ];^ace  of  Mrs.  E.  C.  Stantoa.     At  the  American  Association 

H,  W.  Beecher  presided. The  first  race  between  the  Sappho  and  the 

Cambria  took  place  on  Wednesday,  May  nth,  and  resulted  in  a  triumph 
for  the  former,  which  distanced  her  adversary  about  ten  miles  in  beating 

fifty  miles  to  windward. Henry  Rochefort's, paper,  the  Marseillaise ,  has 

again  been  seized,  among  many  others.  It  will  not  appear  again  until 
July. — ; — While  Napoleon  takes  care  of  Rochefort's  newspaper,  Rochefort 
proposes  to  write  a  history  of  the  first  Empire,* — ^Woman  suffrage  in  Eng- 
land is.  making  progreasb    The  hill  passed  to  a  second  reading  in  the  House 

of  Commons  by  a  majority  of  thirty-three. Notices  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  new 

novel,  "Lothair,"  appear  prominently  in  the  discussions  of  the  British  press. 
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SKETCHES  OF  SUCCESSFUL  BUSINESS  MEN. 


TWELVE  years  ago  a  young  man  came  to  Trenton  to  go  into 
For  this  purpose  he  had  accumulated  the  sum  of  eighteen  doUazs 
(1 1 8),  which  he  proposed  to  invest  as  capital.  But  as  the  incidental  ex- 
penses of  looking  about  were  something,  and  this  was  all  he  had^  he  looDd 
that  the  sum  remaining  for  business  capital  was  something  less  than  fifteen 
dollars. 

He  was  young  and  boyish  in  appearance,  being  slender,  and  a 
medium  height,  but  a  keen  black  eye,  diin  lips,  closely  shut,  a  nerrons 
perament,  a  quick  firm  step,  were  among  the  signs  that  indicated  that  shnnld 
this  young  man  begin  business  here,  he  would  carry  it  on.  He  soon  opened 
a  bookbindery  establishment,  and  ererjTyear  for  ten  years  his  business  in- 
creased rapidly.  He  shouldered  one  thing  after  another,  in  the  way  of  oi- 
larging  business  and  extending  fts  facilities,  adding  new  machinery  from 
time  to  time,  designed  to  make  the  establishment  complete,  until  soon 
the  place  was  unsurpassed  in  extent  and  excellence  by  anything  in  the  city. 

Three  years  since,  he  increased  an  already  large  business  by  adding  a  bo<A 
and  stationery  store.  Then  old  fogies  said,  "  He  is  branching  ont  too 
much,"  and  prognasticated  his  fall  and  failure ;  perhaps,  having  predicted  it 
hoped  to  see  it  accomplished.  This  man  never  allowed  any  one  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  any  part  of  his  business  but  himself,  and  in  this  way  he  always 
knew  what  was  done,  how  it  was  done,  and  exactly  the  condition  of  his 
affairs.  He  secured  a  trade  in  books,  stationery,  etc.,  equal  to  any  in  the 
city,  and  at  the  present  time  his  business,  in  this  branch  alone,  is  we  be- 
lieve, larger  than  any  other  here.  For  years,  to  our  personal  knowledge, 
he  has  been  one  of  the  two  or  three,  if  not  the  largest  advertiser  in  the 
place,  and  it  is  due  to  this  fact,  and  another  which  should  never  be  lost 
sight  of,  viz,  having  the  goods  in  quantity  and  quality,  as  advertised,  that 
his  business,  under  proper  care,  has  become  prosperous. 

This  man,  probably,  sells  out  and  replenishes  his  stock  four  times  where 
another  would  do  the  same  thing  once.  Just  here  we  would  suggest  to 
young  men  of  enterprise  in  business,  as  well  as  to  buyers,  a  proposition  that 
may  be  useful  to  them.  Two  men  are  in  business ;  one  an  old  fogy,  another 
a  wide-awake,  go-ahead  man.  Old  fogy  "won't  sell  goods  for  nothing,"  not 
he;  if  he  can't  make  a  large  profit,  he  will  quit  business.  So  he  adds  forty 
per  cent,  to  the  cost  price,  and  holds  them  for  sale.  Upon  this  plan,  he 
sells  out  and  renews  his  stock  say,  on  an  average,  once  a  year.  If  his 
stock  is  I5000,  he  makes  forty  per  cent,  of  that  amount,  ^2000.  Rent  and 
other  expenses  out,  he  has  little  left.  People  buy  of  him  just  what  they  art 
obliged  to,  and  no  more.  How  about  wide-awake,  go-ahead.  He  sells  the 
same  stock  of  goods,  at  twenty-per  cent,  profit.  He  tells  people  that  be 
has  the  goods,  and  sells  them  cheap,  and  acts  accordingly.     He  has  a  large 
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trade,  many  buying  because  a  thing  is  cheap.  He  setts  out  his  stock,  say  oa 
an  average,  in  three  months,  renewing  four  times  a  year.  His  sales  have 
been  ^20,000 ;  twenty  per  cent,  of  die  amount  is  $4000.  Wide-awake  has 
charged  only  half  as  much  profit  on  his  goods  as  old  fogy,  but  he  has  made 
as  much  again  money:  This  is  the  way  this  man  has  worked  his  business, 
and  the  results  are,  as  above  shown,  better  for  the  customer,  and  better  ibr 
himself. 

Beginning  1870,  he  has  taken  another  step,  which  has  caused  a  shaking 
among  the  dry  bones.  To  his  vfxj  huge  bookbindery,and  book  and  sta- 
tionery business,  he  has  added  a  complete  and  extensive  printing  office, 
that  formerly  owned  by  Hough  &  Gillespy.  This  he  has  removed  to  his 
place,  and  largely  increased  its  material  and  appliances,  by  additi<^ns  of 
new  type,  and  a  new  and  very  large  (31x48  bed)  "  Campbell  Perfect  Power 
Press,-'  capable  of  making  two  thousand  impressions  per  hour.  By  the 
way,  the  inventor  and  owner  of  this  renowned  press  is  a  Trenton  man, 
Andrew  Campbell,  son  of  John  R.  Campbell,  a  citizen  well  known,  as  also 
the  son,  by  the  older  residents.  The  life  of  Andrew  Campbell  could  be 
studied  to  advantage  by  every  boy  and  young  msm  in  the  land.  It  is 
another  grand  illustration  of  what  perseverance  and  pluck  can  do  for  a  man. 

Beecher's  Magazine  is  printed  on  this  new  press,  put  together  in  the 
bindery,  and  sold  from  the  store  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful 
business  men  of  this  city,  who  came  to  Trenton  thirteen  years  ago,  with 
eighteen  dollars  in  his  pocket,  and  no  friends.  His  name  is  William  T. 
Nicholson.  Young  man,  take  notice  that  this  is  the  sketch  of  a  successful 
business  man,  and  that  you  have  the  same  chance  that  he  had,  if  you  are 
willing  to  do  the  same  work. 


Rev.  Thomas  Hanlon,  A.  M.,  D.  D. — {Principal  cf  Pennington  Semi- 
nary).— Mr.  Hanlon  is  a  graduate  of  Princeton ;  is  about  forty-five  years  of 
age ;  in  statiure,  tall  and  rather  slender ;  in  expression,  pleasant ;  in  voice 
and  manner,  kindly ;  in  hand-shaking,  warm  and  hearty ;  in  the  qualities 
that  make  a  man,  prolific.  He  has  a  soul,  and  a  large  and  good  one,  and 
a  heart  to  win  affection.  His  business  ability  is  excellent — ^he  works  upon 
business  principles.  The  business  of  the  Seminary  is  conducted  just  as  any 
good  business  man  would  do  business.  Four  years  ago  he  was  called  from 
the  most  important  position  in  the  New  Jersey  Conference  to  the  manage- 
ment of  this  Seminary.  During  his  administration  the  building  has  been 
nearly  doubled  in  size,  and  the  number  of  students  trebled.  Pennington 
Seminary  was  established  in  1839,  exclusively  for  males.  Twelve  years 
later  people  had  a  more  correct  idea  of  education,  and  in  1852,  new  build- 
ings were  erected  and  a  female  department  established,  with  collegiate 
powers,  by  legislative  enactment.  We  dare  say,  many  prophets  gave  warn- 
ing of  the  doom  of  an  institution  that  allowed  yoimg  men  and  women  to 
prosecute  their  studies  together.     But  that  this  is  the  true  plan  has  been 
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demonstrated  by  the  Aicccss  of  this  and  many  of  our  best  sdiools.  In  this 
Seminary  a  thorough  collegiate  coiuse  is  provided  for  ladies,  and  many 
eminent  and  accompli^ied  women  attest  its.  value  to  them  and  society.  If 
college  tnistees  would  pursue  the  study  of  physical  science  they  might  lean 
that  the  mothers  of  the  land  are  found  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  and  in 
every  other  position  which  their  boys  occupy,  lor  it  is  a  well  established 
ph3rsical  fact,  that  the  boy  inherits  his  cast  of  mind  from  the  mother,  and 
his  physical  characteristics  from  the  ftther.  This  fact  alone  ought  to  secure 
equal  educational  advantage  for  both  sexes. 

During  the  past  year  yoimg  men  have  been  sent  from  Pennington  Semi- 
nary^  to  Princeton  College,  N>  J.,  Dickinson  College,  Pa.,  Columbia  Col- 
lege, N.  Y.,  Wesleyan  University,  Conn.,  and  others,  some  of  whom  have 
entered  the  sophomore  classes  of  these  institutions.  A  business  course,. 
designed  especially  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  duties  of  practical  life, 
including  English  branches,  science,  mathematics,  and  book-keeping,  forms. 
an  interesting  and  important  feature  of  the  institution.  There  is  also  a 
department  for  the  instruction  of  the  younger  pupils  in  the  Engli^ 
branches,  where  efficient  teachers  give^them  pers6n^  attention  and  care. 

The  course  of  study  is  broad  and  comprehensive  in  scope  and  character,, 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  male  and  female,  to  those  who  desire  the  most 
careful  and  thorough  preparation  for  college,  as  well  as  to  those  who  require 
qualification  in  such  branches  only  as  fit  them  for  immediate  entrance  upon 
the  more  practical  duties  of  every  day  business.  It  has  added  much  to  the 
popularity  of  Pennington  Seminary  that  its  rates  of  tuition  have,  especially 
during  the  present  administration,  been  very  low  for  the  advantages  offered^ 
as  comparison  will  show,  and  that  the  progress  as  well  as  comfort  of  the 
student  is  guaranteed.  Pennington  Seminary  possesses  many  natural  advan- 
tages, among  which  are  a  perfectly  healthy  location,  beautiful  surroundings, 
and  proximity  to  the  state  capital.  In  point  of  comfort  for  students  its 
plan  has  always  been  to  make  the  boarding-house  as  much  like  home  as. 
possible.  The  firm  but  gentle  discipline  of  the  school  holds  the  papils  to 
their  work  with  cheerfulness,  and  over  all  is  the  ever  watchful  eye  and 
inspiring  example  of  the  man  who  stands  at  its  head. 

We  attribute  to  the  man  who  has  for  four  years  been  chief  executive 
officer  as  well  as  instructor  of  the  Seminary,  stamping  everything  with  his. 
own  individuality,  the  wonderful  growth  of  the  institution,  in  every  direc- 
tion. Mr.  Hanlon  is  a  many-sided  man  as  regards  capability,  and  it  is  on 
this  account  that  he  has  harmoniously  developed  all  the  affairs  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  placed  it  at  the  head  of  its  kind  in  the  state  and  second  to  none 
in  the  land.  Business,  as  well  as  other  ability,  is  necessary  to  a  successful 
school,  and  Mr.  Hanlon  well  deserves  the  title  of  a  successful  business 
man. 

Omission. — ^We  are  obliged  to  omit  a  department  this  month,  which  will 
hereafter  form  an  interesting  feature  of  the  magazine. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

UIUJiY'S  CHRIStHAS  SUEPKISE. 

CHRISTMAS  had  come, — that  great  festival  set  apart  by  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  for  rejoicing  and  festivity.  But  Frank,  walking  through 
the  brilliantly  lighted  streets  on  the  eve  of  this  holiday,  almost  borne  along 
by  the  throng  of  men,  women,  and  children,  young  and  old,  large  and 
small,  all  seemingly  in  search  of  amusement,  had  never  felt  bluer  in  his  life. 
Pausing,  with  momentary  interest,  to  watch  little  children  as  they  clapped 
their  hands  delightedly  at  some  pretty  toy,  always  so  inviting  to  a  childish 
fancy,  or  to  listen  to  the  full  rich  tones  of  a  church  organ  swelling  out  on 
the  night  air,  then  dying  away  with  the  choir  of  voices  in  notes  of  heart- 
thrilling  harmony.  All  manner  of  queer  fancies  whiijjling  through  his 
brain,  feeling  at  times  inexpressibly  sad,  then  gloomy  and  dissatisfied,  find- 
ing fault  with  himself  and  the  world  in  general. 

Thinking  of  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  human  life,  as  he  watched  the 
sea  of  faces  flashing  past  in  the  lamp-light ;  of  himself  and  his  own  uncer- 
tain future,  and  at  las  went  home  to  bed  and  restless  slumbers,  to  awake 
in  the  same  frame  of  mind  on  the  morrow. 

It  was  near  the  middle  of  Christmas  week,  when  Frank,  after  a  melan- 
choly stroll  past  the  college^  sighing  as  he  looked  up  at  the  barred  windows 
and  down  at  the  closed  doors,  returned  to  his  lodgings  about  four  o'clock, 
one  afternoon,  in  no  enviable  mood ;  thinking  of  the  many  students  gone 
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to  their  country  homes  for  the  holidays ;  of  glad  facesi  nrosic,  and  laughter; 
while  some  poor  devils  like  himself  were  debarred  from  following  their 
example  by  distance  or  want  of  funds ;  then  of  his  own  home,  and  the  dear 
one  without  whose  presence  it  would  lose  all  charm  for  him.  But^  last  of 
all,  what  a  confounded  bor6  holidays  were  in  general,  and  this  one  in  par- 
ticular, unless  a  fellow  had  plenty  of  money,  and  could  amuse  himself  at 
theatres,  concerts,  &c. ;  and  throwing  himself,  with  a  prodigious  yawn, 
into  an  arm-chair  beside  a  comfortable  fire,  he  pulled  down  a  ponderous 
volume  of  medical  lore,  opened  it  and  began  to  read,  with  a  cigar  between 
his  lips ;  but,  someway,  the  smoke  began  to  interfere  between  him  and  the 
page,  and  he  found  himself  imagining  all  manner  of  queer  faces  among  the 
coals  in  the  grate,  when  his  eyes  and  thoughts  should  have  been  dwelling 
on  an  intricate  part  of  anatomical  science  So,  after  several  vain  attempts, 
he  pushed  the  book  away,  and  had  just  resolved  upon  devoting  himself  to 
his  Havana  the  remainder  of  the  evening,  when  there  was  a  light  step  on 
the  stair  and  a  rap  at  his  door.  Frank,  plunged  in  a  bluish  reverie,  thinking 
it  was  old  Maggie,  said  "  Come  in,"  between  a  puff  of  smoke.  It  was 
opened,  and  Charley  Grey  sprang  into  the  room,  in  a  glow  of  smiles,  and 
shook  his  friend  warmly  by  the  hand. 

"  My  dear  Linley,  what,  in  the  name  of  all  that's  wonderful,  have  you 
been  doing  with  yourself;  enjoying  your  holidays  much?  I've  had  a 
glorious  time.'* 

"What  a  pleasant  surprise,"  cried  Frank,  springing  to  his  feet;  *'sit 
down,  my  dear  fellow,  sit  down,"  drawing  another  chair  to  the  grate, 
which  his  friend  threw  himself  into,  saying, — 

"  How  qosy  you  look  here  all  alone.  So  you  have  been  enjoying  yourself 
very  much?" 

"  No,  indeed  :  I've  had  a  confounded  fit  of  the  blues.  I  wonder  if  thk 
tiresome  week  is  ever  coming  to  an  end." 

"  What !  wishing  for  lectures  to  begin  again.  But,  my  dear  Linley,  to 
come  to  the  point,  as  I  have  not  a  minute  to  lose,  finding  you  seated  so 
cosily  at  the  fire  in  your  slippers,  I  wisely  conclude  that  you  have  no 
engagement  for  this  evening." 

"  No,"  said  Frank,  smiling ;  '*  I  was  just  wishing  I  had." 

"  All  right,  then  :  jump  up,  slip  on  your  boots,  and  come  along ;  for  I 
was  sent  purposely  to  invite  you  to  a  quiet  family  dinner  at  six.  I  have 
been  raving  so  much  about  you  at  home  that  the  girls  are  all  anxiety 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Charley's  friend,  whom  Julia  designates 
'Pythias.'" 

"  My  dear  fellow,  you  are  very  kind,  and  I  am  a  hundred  times  obliged 

to  you,"  in  an  embarrassed  way ;  "but  I  am  afraid  you  will  have  to  excuse 

me :  I  have  just  thought  of  some  important  notes  which  ought  to  have  been 

copied  off  long  ago." 

^"  Nonsense  I  Frank,"  cried  Charley,  half  disposed  to  be  angry,  and 
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half  amused;  ''such  an  excuse  will  never  pass ;  say  at  once  that  you  do  not 
want  to  go." 

"  Then,  to  be  candid,"  explained  Linley,  coloring,  "  I  am  so  confound- 
edly awkward,  and  so  little  accustomed  to  ladies'  society,  that  I  am  afraid  I 
should  make  a  fool  of  myself.'* 

''Is  that  all?"  shouted  his  companion,  throwing  himself  back  in  his 
chair,  and  giving  way  to  an  explosive  burst  of  laughter.  "  Come  along ; 
I  am  not  afraid  of  a  fine,  straightforward  fellow  like  you  doing  any  thing  to 
be  ashamed  of." 

"I  am  really  undecided,"  answered  Frank,  slowly,  as  if  revolving  the 
chances.     "  How  many  ladies  are  there  ?" 

"Only  three." 

"  Upon  the  whole,  I  think  you  had  better  excuse  me  to  your  family.  Say 
I  am  very  sorry,  &c.  that  I  cannot  accept  their  kind  invitatiop,  but " 

"  Being  so  confoundedly  awkward  you  were  afraid  of  making  a  fool  of 
yourself." 

"No,  no,"  cried  Frank,  hastily;  "that  will  never  do:  I  was  going  to 
plead  an  engagement." 

"Young  man,"  answered  Charley,  sternly;  "I  never  prevaricate;  so 
shall  merely  state  facts  as  they  occurred." 

"Then  the  consequences  be  upon  your  own  head,"  returned  Linley, 
with  equal  solemnity ;  and  with  this  dreadful  denunciation,  he  rose  from 
his  chair, 

"What !  going  to  adorn  the  outward  man,"  observed  Charley,  resuming 
his  comfortable  position  at  the  fire.  "  Do  not  spend  much  time  at  your 
toilet,  my  boy;  in  fact,  I  don't  see  the  necessity  for  the  delay." 

"You  did  not  expect  me  to  present  myself  before  your  fiamily  in  my 
every-day  apparel ;  have  patience,  that's  a  good  fellow :  recalling  the  old 
adage  about  beauty  unadorned,  I  will  not  spend  more  than  half  an  hour 
before  the  glass." 

"  Then  call  me  when  your  toilet  is  complete,"  answered  his  friend,  as  he 
closed  his  eyes  and  folded  his  hands,  with  an  air  of  patient  martyrdom : 
"but,  remember, that  uncle  does  not  like  to  have  dinner  kept  waiting. 
What !  putting  on  your  overcoat  already ;  I  haven't  had  time  to  settle 
myself  for  a  nap,"  exclaimed  Charley,  rising,  with  a  yawn.  "  I  think  you 
will  pass :  your  humble  servant  feels  himself  sinking  into  insignificance  as 
he  compares  your  six  feet  with  his  inferior  stature.     Come,  let  us  go." 

"  Here  we  are,"  cried  Charley,  springing  up  the  wide  flight  of  marble 
steps  belonging  to  a  handsome  house  in  one  of  the  most  fashionable  private 
streets. 

Their  summons  was  answered  by  an  obsequious  footman  in  livery,  who 
ushered  them  through  a  spacious  hall  and  up  a  handsome  staircase,  where 
Charley,  waving  him  aside,  said  to  Frank,  "  We  are  not  going  to  make  a 
stranger  of  you,"  as  he  opened  the  door  of  the  drawing-room,  which,  in  all 
its  magnificent  appurtenances,  displayed  the  wealth  and  taste  of  the  owner. 
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'*  My  aunt,  Mrs.  Courtenay/'  said  Charley,  presenting  him  to  a  sweet- 
looking  lady,  with  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes,  who  held  out  her  hand  witli  such 
a  pleasant  warmth  of  manner  to  Charley's  friend  that  he  almost  forgot  his 
embarrassment.  "My  uncle,  Mr.  Courtenay,*'  a  grave,  middle-aged  gen- 
tleman, welcomed  him  with  perfect  courtesy.  Miss  Courtenay,  a  delicate 
little  girl  of  fifteen,  who  was  seated  near  a  centre-table  and  inclined  her 
head  without  rising,  came  next.  The  apartment  had  only  one  more  occu- 
pant, a  young  lady  with  black  hair  and  bright  black  eyes,  whom  he  intro- 
duced as  "  my  sister  Julia ;"  his  reverse  in  every  respect. 

A  few  moments  after  Frank  found  himself  seated  between  his  host  and 
hostess,  conversing,  with  a  very  slight  anyount  of  confusion,  on  various 
topics,  beginning  with  that  unfailing  one^-the  weather;  and  gradcxally 
falling  into  a  quiet  vein  of  talk  apparently  interesting  to  all  parties ;  at 
least,  so  his  friend  thought,  who  was  chatting  with  his  sister,  and  helping  to 
sort  her  worsteds. 

''  Charley,*'  said  Miss  Grey,  in  a  whisper,  with  a  mischievous  twinlde  in 
her  bright  eyes,  '*  I  wonder  why  your  friend  looks  so  earnestly  at  Aunt 
Emily.  I  declare  I  am  getting  jealous ;  for  he  has  not  deigned  to  notice 
my  existence,  except  by  a  stylish  bow.  when  presented,  since  his  entrance. 
What  expressive  eyes  he  has ;  see  how  they  flash  up  at  something  atmt  is 
saying  :  don't  you  think  so  ?" 

Her  brother  regarded  her  with  an  amused  look,  replying  dryly  to  her  last 
question,  ** Rather.'* 

"  Very  tame  praise,  Damon.  You  say  that  he  has  never  mixed  much  in 
ladies*  society ;  only  for  his  heightened  color  during  the  introduction,  I 
should  have  been  more  inclined  to  imagine  that  he  was  one  of  those  mascu- 
lines who  had  seen  just  enough  of  it  to  make  him  indifferent  to  the  opinion 
which  that  inferior  sex  has  of  him.** 

'*  So  he  is,'*  said  Charley,  laughing  roguishly,  " like  all  sensible  fellows." 
Then,  turning  suddenly  to  Linley,  addressed  him.  "  It  being  my  misfor- 
tune to  possess  an  unconquerable  amount  of  curiosity,  almost  equaling  a 
woman*s,  if  that  were  possible,  I  cannot  refrain  from  asking  an  imper- 
tinent question.** 

Frank  turned,  with  a  perfectly  unembarrassed  smile,  which  Julia  thought 
charming,  saying,  *'  I  can  take  a  great  deal  of  impertinence  from  an  insig- 
nificant youth  like  you. '  * 

*'Then  you  have  set  to  flight  my  remaining  compunctions  of  conscience. 
Does  Aunt  Emily  remind  you  of  any  one  you  ever  saw?  I  thought  as 
much  from  the  earnest  way  you  were  regarding  her  a  moment  ago." 

''There  is  an  indescribable  something  about  your  face,**  said  Linley^    \ 
turning  apologetically  to  Mrs.  Courtenay^  and  blttshing  deeply,  "which 

reminds  me  of ,  I  was  trying  to  think  whom.     Oh  1  yes ;    it  must  be — 

my  mother.     Few  would  perceive  any  likened ;  for  her  hair  and  eyes  are 
brown.     It  is  your  smile,  I  think,*^  his  face  lighting  up  as  he  spoke;  ''you 
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are  the  only  perscm  I  ever  saw  who  in  the  slightest  degree  resembled 
her/' 

**  Frank  cx>ald  not  have  paid  you  a  higher  compliment  than  by  his  con- 
cluding remark/'  observed  Charley,  laughing. 

Mrs.  Courtenay  raised  her  gentle  eyes  to  Linley's  face,  Mid  there  was  an 
expression  of  almost  yearning  tenderness  in  them  as  she  asked,  "Are  you 
her  only  child?** 

He  acquiesced. 

**  May  you  always  prove  a  blessing  to  her,'*  she  returned,  softly,  "  and 
remember  through  life  that  there  is  no  love  so  unchanging,  so  unselfish,  as 
hers.  '  Oceans  may  roll  between  a  mother  and  her  child,  years  of  absence 
intervene,  without  bringing  forgetfulness. '  Friends  may  prove  false,  but 
through  sickness,  sorrow,  poverty,  and  even  sin,  she  is  ever  the  same ;  and 
the  memory  of  a  loved  child,  even  after  the  shadows  of  the  '  dark  valley* 
have. closed  around  it,  grows  only  brighter  as  years  pass  on,  and  the  weary 
feet  verge  nearer  to  the  grave." 

A  strange  lode  of  sadness,  which  Frank  had  observed  before,  was  deepen- 
ing on  her  sweet  face  like  a  shadow,  as  he  raised  his  eyes  to  hers. 

The  pause  might  have  grown  embarrassing,  only  that  dinner  was  an- 
nounced. They  all  rose,  and  linley,  approaching  Miss  Grey,  gracefully  of- 
fered his  arm.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Courtenay  led  the  way,  followed  by  their  guest 
and  Julia,  while  Charley,  with  little  Blanche  Courtenay  leaning  heavily  on 
his  arm,  brought  up  the  rear ;  and  Frank  became  aware,  for  the  first  time, 
that  she  was  lame. 

Mr.  Courtenay,  at  the  foot  of  his  own  table,  appeared  even  to  greater 
advantage  than  previously,  Frank  thought,  although  already  prepossessed 
in  his  favor,  exerting  himself  with  such  perfect  courtesy  to  set  his  guest  at 
ease ;  and  his  efforts  were  eminently  successful,  for  Frank,  seated  between 
Julia  and  her  aunt,  before  an  elegant  but  substantial  repast,  found  himself 
joining  in  the  pleasant  conversation  without  the  slightest  embarrassment, 
and  answering  Julia's  lively  sallies  with  spirit,  exciting  bursts  of  laughter 
from  Blanche  and  Charley,  and  a  gentle  smile  of  approbation  from  Mr. 
Courtenay. 

Dessert  being  over,  the  ladies  retired,  leaving  the  gentlemen  to  enjoy 
their  wine ;  and  Charley  leaned  quietly  back  in  his  chair  with  a  pleased 
face,  listening  to  his  uncle  and  Frank,  who  were  ably  discussing  some  poli- 
tical question,  both  holding  their  ground  firmly,  but  with  perfiect  good 
humor ;  Linley  expressing  his  opinions  with  his  usual  frankness,  but  in  a 
way  that  could  give  no  offence  j  on  the  contrary,  when  they  rose  to  join 
the  ladies,  Mr.  Courtenay  said,  with  a  smile, — 

*'I  hope  some  other  time  to  be  able  to  renew  this  subject,  Mr.  Linley; 
and,  although  I  am  rather  doubtful  about  being  able  to  bring  you  over  to 
my  views,  shall  experience  pleasure  in  expounding  them  to  such  an  an- 
tagonist.*' 

Tea  was  being  made  when  they  returned  to  the  drawing-room.     Little 
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Blanche  Courtenay  laid  down  her  cup  and  looked  up  with  a  smile^  as  Frank 
took  a  seat  near  her. 

"You  do  not  seem  at  all  like  a  stranger,  Mr.  Linley,"  she  said.  "I 
suppose  because  I  have  heard  Charley  speak  of  you  so  often  ;  he  is  very 
much  attached  to  you." 

*'I  am  proud  of  and  fortunate  in  possessing  such  a  friend/*  Frank  an- 
swered. 

She  looked  down  in  a  pleased,  thoughtful  way.  "He  is  the  dear^t  of 
cousins ;  no  one  can  be  lonely  or  low-spirited  when  Charley  is  home ;  he 
is  so  cheerful,  and  is  always  thinking  of  the  comfort  of  those  around  him. 
I  am  sure,  if  he  were  my  brother,  I  could  not  love  him  more,  having  been  a 
member  of  the  same  family  since  early  childhood." 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  cried  Frank,  warmly ;  "  he  is  the  best  fellow  in  the 
world.  I  often  wish  I  was  half  as  good,  and  envy  him  his  even  flow  of 
spirits.  I  am  constituted  so  differently.  Do  you  ever  feel  blue.  Miss 
Courtenay?" 

He  repented  of  the  question  a  moment  after,  glancing  at  her  pale,  pained 
face. 

" Oh !  yes ;  a  great  deal  oftener  than  I  ought,  I  fear:  it  is  very  wrong 
for  me  to  indulge  in  useless  repining  for  what  can  never  be  mine,  forget- 
ting the  wealth  of  love  and  the  countless  blessings  which  are  bestowed  upon 
me.  But  I  never  give  way  to  such  feelings  long,  remembering  that  our 
heavenly  Father  does  not  willingly  afflict  his  children." 

A  momentary  pause  followed,  and  then  Blanche  changed  the  subject  by 
asking  if  he  preferred  city  to  country  life,  which  gradually  led  her  com- 
panion to  descriptions  of  Derbyshire  scenery,  with  one  or  two  boyish  ad- 
ventures, that  occupied  their  time  pleasantly  until  tea  was  removed  ;  when 
Charley,  rising,  opened  the  piano,  and  insisted  on  his  sister's  singing  her  last 
piece  from  the  opera  of  "  Traviata"  for  his  own  and  his  friend's  edification; 
but  the  yoimg  lady  excused  herself  on  the  plea  of  a  cold,  remarking,  in  an 
undertone  to  her  brother,  '*  How  do  I  know  that  my  exertions  would  be 
appreciated?" 

But  Frank,  coming  forward,  united  his  entreaties  with  Charley's,  remark- 
ing that  it  was  so  seldom  he  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  music  except  at 
public  places  of  amusement,  with  so  much  evident  sincerity,  that  Julia, 
forgetting  her  hoarseness,  seated  herself  at  the  instrument,  and  sang  a  sweet 
Italian  air  in  her  clearest  tones.  Several  English  songs  followed,  which 
Charley,  throwing  himself  into  an  arm-chair  near  the  piano,  declared  much 
prettier ;  leaving  Frank  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  the  music-book,  which 
he  accomplished  to  the  young  lady's  complete  satisfaction. 

"  Julia,"  said  her  brother,  **  you  must  play  my  favorite  from  *  Martha.'  " 

"I  thought  you  did  not  like  Italian  melodies,"  cried  Frank,  laughing. 

"No;  not  so  much  as  our  own,  generally  speaking,  unless  they  are  very 
well  executed." 

"  What  an  uncomplimentary  brother  I  have,  Mr.  Linley,"  exclaimed 
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Julia,  trying  to  look  vexed ;  "A  flattering  speech  from  him  is  a  thing  im- 
dreamed  of." 

"  'Tis  exceedingly  impolite  in  a  young  lady  to  interrupt  her  brother, 
-particularly  one  so  much  her  senior/'  began  Charley,  in  a  tone  of  severe 
rebuke.  "Allowme  to  conclude  my  remark.  Linleywill  assist  you;  it  is  one 
of  his  favorites  as  well  as  mine :  do  not  delude  yourself  into  the  belief  thdt 
-my  admiration  was  the  result  of  your  performance.'* 
I  am  quite  out  of  practice,"  said  Frank,  coloring. 
We  will  be  the  judges  of  that,"  returned  his  friend,  quietly;  "it  was 
t)nly  last  week  that  you  sang  it  for  me  while  we  were  standing  on  West- 
minster Bridge.'* 

*'  Mr.  Linley,  I  insist,"  cried  Julia;  "  I  cannot  raise  a  note  without  your 
assistance :"  and  so  ended  the  matter,  or,  properly  speaking,  began  it. 

Mr.  Courtenay  rose  and  came  over  to  the  piano,  after  the  first  stanza, 
joining Avarmly  in  praise  of  Frank's  fine  alto  and  sweet  pronunciation. 

"  I  took  lessons  for  some  time  from  an  Italian  singing  master,  who  was 
said  to  pronounce  his  native  tongue  beautifully,"  observed  Linley,  care- 
lessly, and  dismissed  the  subject. 

It  was  late  that  evening  when  he  took  leave  of  his  new  friends,  with  a 
cordial  invitation  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Courtenay  to  visit  them  often,  and 
sauntered  home  under  the  clear  winter  sky  in  a  very  pleasant  mood,  thinking 
of  Charley's  relatives,  and  how  much  more  agreeably  he  had  spent  the  last 
few  hours  in  social  intercourse,  than  if  he  had  remained  at  home  moping 
over  books  and  trying  to  drown  disagreeable  fancies  in  smoke. 

Mr.  Courtenay  was  the  youngest  son  of  a  lord  who,  by  marrying  an 
beiress  early  in  life,  had  settled  himself  in  a  high  social  position  among  the 
ton.  Miss  Emily  Grey,  the  scion  of  a  good  old  English  family,  becoming 
in  exchange  for  her  broad  acres,  bank  stocks,  &c.,  the  Right  Hon.  Mrs. 
Courtenay.  Alfred's  wild  companions  down  town  called  him  a  lucky  dog, 
and  envied  him  his  good  fortune,  only  consoling  themselves  with  the  pro- 
"bability  that  a  part  of  the  aforesaid  bank  stocks,  &c.,  might  eventually  find 
its  way  into  their  own  pockets.  The  old  lord  smiled  approvingly  on  the 
match,  but  without  evincing  the  slightest  surprise  that  the  young  lady 
in  question  should  marry  a  penniless  younger  son,  whom  all  the  "match- 
making  mammas"  nodded  coolly  to,  asserting  that  their  daughters  were  too 
hoarse  to  sing  if  he  happened  to  be  turning  over  the  leaves  of  their  music 
at  the  piano,  or  catch  their  death  of  cold  if  walking  in  the  moonlight  on 
ihe  piazza.  Altogether  quite  an  ordinary  person,  not  near  so  handsome  as 
tils  elder  brother,  or  so  agreeable  as  Lord  Fitz  Allen,  whose  only  defect 
was  a  horrid  squint,  or  so  commanding  as  Mr.  Wilkinson,  the  portly  mil- 
lionaire. 

^ut  his  lordship  never  thought  of  these  things ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had 
Tio  doubt  Miss  Grey  would  be  overcome  by  his  condescension ;  two  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  sterling  was  but  a  slight  recompense  for  the  grand 
old  name  Df  vCourtenay,  which  had  come  down  for  centuries  without  a 
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blemish,  or  for  becoming  a  daughter-in-Uw  of  the   Right   Hon.    Lord 
Waterbury. 

So  the  young  couple  were  married,  and  went  abroad ;  and,  after  a  tour 
over  the  continent,  returned  in  the  fall,  took  a  house  in  the  West  End, 
entering  at  once  into  all  the  gaieties  of  fashionable  life;  while  Mr.  Gour- 
tenay,  giving  iip  all  his  wild  associates,  devoted  himself  to  the  duti^  which 
his  position  required,  and  to  his  pretty  wife,  who  became  the  life  and 
favorite  of  the  circle  in  -which  she  nwved. 

Charley  and  Julia  Greyj  owing  to  the  death  of  their  only  reiaaimng 
parent,  in  embarassed  circumstances,  while  they  were  quite  youngs  were 
lefl  in  the  care  Of  their  aunt,  Mrs.  Courtenay.  Charley  became  at  once  a 
member  of  the  family,  but  his  sister  spent  most  of  her  time  for  some  yean 
with  a  maternal  uncle,  whose  favorite  she  had  always  been,  to  Charley's 
detriment,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  when  he  died  leaving  almost  his  entire 
fortune,  amassed  during  a  long  residence  in  India,  to  his  niece  ;  thinking 
perhaps,  that  Charley,  with  a  good  profession  and  influential  relatives, 
would  need  it  less  than  his  portionless  sister. 

Frank  walked  on,  musing  of  all  these  things,  and  the  disparity  in  the 
scale  of  wealth  between  Charley  and  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  group  in 
the  drawing-room  that  evening.  His  friend's  prospects  and  his  own  so 
like,  and  yet  so  unlike ;  both  entering  upon  tl^  sea  of  life  dependent  oa 
their  own  exertions ;  but  Charley  had  wealthy  end  influential  friends  to 
back  his  efforts,  while  he,  Frank  Linley,  the  last  descendant  but  one  of  a 
proud  old  stock,  destitute  of  means  and  family  influence,  must  look  to 
himself  alone. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

EMILIE'S  NEW  YEARNS  TRnJMPH. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  January,  and  the  one  set  apart  for  EmileV 
appearance.  The  new  year  had  come  in  clear  and  cold,  after  a  slight  snow- 
storm,  and  this  second  day  of  the  year  had  not  been  unlike  its  predecessor. 
Numerous  were  the  placards  posted  about,  printed  in  large  letters.  **  Su- 
perior attractions.  First  appearance  of  MissHocfenfels,  the  beautiful  and 
talented  German  actress,  in  a  novel  and  interesting  drama,  by  one  of  oar 
most  talented  living  dramatists,  &c.,  &c.  Terras  as  usual.  Doors  open 
at,*'  &c.,  &c.  The  theatre  was  crowded  from  the  pit  to  the  galleries: 
people  after  the  Christmas  holidays  were  still  in  the  mood  for  enjoyment, 
and  the  dress  circle  was  filled  with  nicely  dressed  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
young  and  old,  conversing  as  usual  to  fill  up  the  interim  before  the  raising 
of  the  curtain ;  while  the  gods  above  indulged  in  rude  jests,  too  far  up  to 
be  heard  distinctly ;  and  occasionally  diverted  th«  attention  of  the  audience 
from  the  curtain  scenery  and  footlights  by  an  impatient  demand  for  the 
performance  to  begin.  Young  people,  in  parties  of  three  or  four,  continued 
to  chat  gaily  on  all  the  most  interesting  topics  of  the  day,  or  occupied 
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themselves  by  leveling  opera-glasses  at  stylish-looking  persons  or  foreigners 
with  villianous  mustaches  ;  the  latest  feshions  were  criticized  through  ^he 
same  medium ;  pretty  girls,  too,  came  in  for  their  share  of  admiration,  and 
ugly  ones  were  fortunate  to  escape  unnoticed. 

Others,  both  young  and  old,  wondered  whetherthectirtain  wouH  ever  rise, 
and  whether  they  should  be  disappointed  in  the  new  actress ;  very  probably 
she  was  a  large-featured  woman,  with  an  artificial  complexion  of  red  and 
white,  possessing  neither  grace  nor  beauty.  **  Actresses  are  often  described 
as  beautiful,"  one  old  gentleman  remarked,  shaking  his  head  doubtfully, 
"when  ft  needs  but  a  glance  to  disenchant  one;  and  it  is  only  occasionally 
one  appears  who  really  merits  admiration." 

The  music  had  ceased  at  last ;  the  orchestra  must  have  played  longer 
than  usual ;  watches  without  number  were  referred  to  as  the  foot-lights 
below  and  the  chandeliers  above  began  to  brighten.  TTie  curtain  rose  at 
precisely  a  quarter  to  eight.  The  scenery  was  excellent  and  the  acting 
good ;  Mad'lle  Lefitte  and  Mrs.  Henderson  had  never  appeared  to  such 
advantage.  It  seemed  that  they  were  determined  not  to  be  outdone  by  their 
new  rival. 

Mad' lie  Lefitte's  eyes  looked  brilliant,  and  her  cheeks  unnatturally  so ;  and 
Mrs.  Henderson  had  never  supported  her  character  for  pertness  and  affec- 
tation better;  the  actors  also  merited  praise. 

Every  one  was  inclined  to  be  pleased  so  far;  but  their  impatience  in- 
creased momentarily,  as  neither  Miss  Hocfenfels,  nor  their  favorite  Hewlet, 
had  yet  made  their  appearance  when  the  curtain  fell  at  the  close  of  the 
first  act.  The  band  struck  up  an  inspiriting  air ;  and  just  then  there  was  con- 
siderable bustle,  caused  by  the  entry  of  several  parties  of  young  men, 
perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  in  all,  almost  at  the  same  moment — students,  pro- 
bably, from  their  dress  and  appearance.  Sonft  confusion  followed  in  the 
provision  of  seats,  and  it  might  have  been  observed  that  they  sub-divided 
into  parties  of  two  or  three,  and  scattered  themselves  over  the  house,  but  which 
was  perhaps  necessary  on  account  of  the  crowd.  The  stir  subsided  quickly, 
however,  as  the  curtain  rose  again ,  and  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  stage .  Scene : 
A  midsummer  evening.  The  sun  had  sunk  to  rest  behind  the  western 
hills,  but  a  soft  mellow  glow  still  pervaded  the  landscape.  On  a  veranda, 
a  beautiful  girl  was  standing  alone,  leaning  against  a  rustic  pillar,  around 
which  fragrant  clematis  was  twining ;  flowing  drapery  of  pure  white,  re- 
lieved only  by  a  crimson  rose  upon  her  bosom,  accorded  well  with  her 
golden  ringlets  and  slight,  graceful  figure ;  and  lashes,  long  and  darker 
thah  her  hair,  threw  a  shadow  over  a  cheek  of  transparent  fairness.  Pale 
and  sad  she  looked,  standing  there  alone  in  the  summer  twilight,  holding 
a  crumpled  letter  in  her  hand  ;  her  eyes  large  and  dark  fixed  absently  upon 
the  wild  landscape,  where  mountains,  blue  in  the  distance,  lay  piled  against 
the  sky.  One  could  almost  have  heard  a  pin  drop  for  several  minutes, — 
something  of  the  universal  quiet  of  the  scene  seemed  to  have  imparted 
itself  to  the  audience.     There  was  a  bustling  in  the  shrubbery  below. 
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''Cecilia,  my  love,"  cried  a  manly  voice,  and  a  handsome  young  fellow 
sprang  up  the  veranda-steps  from  the  garden  below.  It  was  the  old,  oki 
story  of  a  lover's  grief  and  parting;  yet  none  looked  upon  it  as  such  th^ 
night;  they  had  seen  love  scenes  acted  many  a  time,  and  grown  weary  <rf 
them ;  but  this  was  a  perfect  life-picture.  Perhaps  the  old  gentleman,  who 
shook  his  head  doubtfully  in  speaking  of  actresses  awhile  ago,  went  back  in 
thought  to  his  parting  with  a  little  maiden  among  the  mountains  of 
Wales  years  ago,  before  he  became  a  sordid  man  of  business,  with  a  pang 
for  the  fair  curls  laid  under  the  sod.  It  was  a  memento  of  his  youth,  of 
the  time  when  his  heart  was  young  and  fresh,  ere  he  had  lealned  from  the 
world  to  sacrifice  love  to  ambition. 

When  the  curtain  fell,  the  rapt  attention  was  exchanged  for  rapturous  ap- 
plause; indeed,  the  students*  assistance  might  almost  have  been  dispensed 
with,  and  Charley  said  as  much  to  Frank  and  Willoughby  who,  with  him, 
occupied  a  box  in  the  dress  circle. 

''She  is  divine!"  cried  Willoughby,  enthusiastically ;  *'the  loveliest 
creature  I  ever  saw.  But,  by  Jove  !  I  believe  she  is  in  love  with  that  con- 
founded puppy  in  facto;  if  I  was  sure  of  it,  I  would " 

"Blow  his  brains  out,"  said  Frank,  laughing.  "I  don't  know ;  something 
desperate  would  result  from  the  knowledge,  no  doubt." 

"'Ignorance  b  bliss  when  'tis  folly  to  be  wise,*"  remarked  Charley 
philosophically. 

"The  manager  b  a  lucky  fellow  to  obtain  such  a  prize,*'  continued 
Willoughby,  reflectively  :  "  she's  going  to  astonish  the  London  world." 

"  My  dear  Willoughby,"  cried  Charley,  with  some  commiseration, 
"yours  is  a  hopeless  case  of  brain  affection.  Frank,  you  will  be  ansic^- 
able  to  the  governor  for||)ringing  him  here  again,  after  the  alarming 
symptoms  on  an  eventful  night  not  long  past." 

"  How  provoking  you  are,*'  cried  Willoughby,  blushing;  "  can't  I  express 
my  admiration  for  a  pretty  actress  without  being  set  down  as  a  lunatk? 
But  defer  the  rest  of  your  remarks  about  my  sad  condition,  as  the  curtain 
is  rising.     Oh  !  there  she  is  again." 

The  last  act  was  the  triumph,  in  which  Cecilia  pleaded  for  the  life  of  her 
lover,  who  was  under  sentence  of  death.  She  had  thrown  herself  at  the 
feet  of  the  king  (Herold),  but  the  stern  ruler,  unmoved  by  her  beauty  or 
entreaties,  coldly  motioned  her  to  rise.  "  Words  are  vain,*'  he  said,  sternly; 
"  his  doom  is  irrevocable.  I  will  not  spare  him, — the  laws  of  justice  forbid 
it ;  he  must  pay  the  penalty  of  his  treason  to  his  country  and  his  king  !" 

"  Herman  is  innocent,"  cried  Cecilia,  clasping  her  hands  in  an  agony 
of  despair.  "He  has  been  the  victim  of  a  designing  foe.  Oh  !  think 
of  his  widowed  mother;  would  you  bow  her  head  in  sorrow  to  the  grave: 
have  pity  on  his  youth, — he  is  so  young  to  die  !" 

"  I  have  no  pity  for  a  traitor,**  the  king  replied,  calmly. 

"  O  cruel  king !    you,  in  whom  the  pardoning  power  is  vested,  b/  the 
merciful  exercise  of  which  you  can  bring  down  countless  blessing  on  your 
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head,  reflect,  Think,  if  he  was  your  child/ and  you  his  ^  judge,  like 
Junius  Brutus,  would  you,  like  the  stern  Roman  fkther,  smother  every 
feeling  of  parental  affection,  and  condemn  him  to  an  ignominious  death  ? 
No ;  in  pity  for  your  own  heart  you  would  spare  him."  j. 

The  king's  face  flushed,  then  turned  pale;  he  rose,  even  stammered 
audibly,  and  would  have  turned  from  her,  but  she  clung  to  his  mantle,"  cry- 
ing, *'  Oh !  as  you  hope  for  mercy  hereafter,  spare  him — spare  him.*' 

The  audience  thinking  that  their  favorite,  Hewlet,  had  surpassed  him- 
self, began  to  clap ;  and  it  was  a  moment  or  two  before  he  could  collect 
sufficient  composure  to  answer.  Stooping,  he  raised  the  kneeling  girl 
gently,  and,  with  some  emotion,  promised  to  grant  her  the  life  for  which 
she  had  so  eloquently  pleaded.  Hewlit  on  this  occasion,  however, was  less 
deserving  of  praise  than  usual,  for  Emilc,  carried  away  by  the  excitement 
of  the  moment,  had  completely  bewildered  him  by  her  unexpected  and  en- 
tirely original  allusion  to  Junius  Brutus ;  and  it  was  some  time  before  he  could 
think  of  a  suitable  answer. 

It  was  a  perfect  success ;  deafening  shouts  of  applause,  waving  of  hats  and 
handkerchiefs,  clapping  of  hands  and  stamping  of  feet  were  heard  in  every 
part  of  the  theatre.  Not  a  single  hiss  among  all,  which  was  truly  flattering 
to  the  young  debutante ;  and,  after  the  curtain  dropped,  they  would  not  be 
appeased  until  she  appeared  again.  Emile  came  forward ;  her  sweet  face 
flushing  with  pleasure  and  embarrassment  at  the  hundreds  of  eyes  fixed 
upon  her ;  the  applause  was  renewed  and  several  bouquets  thrown ;  she 
smiled,  bowed  gracefully  to  the  audience  and  retired.  From  that  night 
forth,  Emile,  the  beautiful  German  actress,  drew  crowded  •  houses,  and  en- 
gagements were  offered  her  for  the  rehiainder  of  the  season  in  first-class 
theatres;  but  she  refused  them  all.  Mr.  Fenley  had  been  her  benefactor 
when  others  denied  her  a  trial,  and  she  would  not  forsake  him  in  her  hour 
of  triumph. 

Application. — John  Sebastian  Bach  united  with  his  distinguished 
talents  and  science  as  singular  and  praiseworthy  a  modesty.  Being  one  day 
asked  how  he  had  contrived  to  make  himself  so  great  an  organist,  he 
answered,  **  I  was  industrious.  Whoever  is  equally  sedulous  will  be 
equally  successful.'*  And  one  of  his  pupils,  complaining  that  the  exercise 
he  had  set  him  was  too  difficult,  he  smiled,  and  said,  '*  Only  practice  it 
diligently,  and  you  will  play  it  extremely  well.  You  have  five  as  good 
fingers  on  each  hand  as  I  have,  and  nature  has  given  me  no  endowment 
that  she  has  not  as  freely  bestowed  upon  you.  Judging  by  myself,  appli- 
cation is  every  thing.'* 

The  result  of  this  renowned  musician's  industry,  and  the  reason  he  gives 

for  his  wonderful  attainments,  should  teach  us  persevering  application  to 

what  we  have  in  hand,  and  encourage  us  to  expect  by  such  means  to  realize 

a  high  degree  of  success.     It  was  the  persevering  Tortoise,  not  the  fitful 

Hare,  that  won  the  race. 
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SONNETS  FOR  SUMMER. 

BY  CHARLES  L.  MOORE. 
THE  COMING  OF  SUMMER — MAY. 

THE  Winter  dies  in  its  own  murmuring, 
And  the  whole  world  is  young ;  the  Satyrs  look 
Astonished  from  each  withered,  leafless  nook, 
As  the  rich  Summer  flushes  through  the  spring. 
No  new  made  song  the  poets  ever  sing, 
But  it  has  glimpses  of  some  antique  book, 
So  Diana's  golden  shadow  on  the  brook, 
Is  still  among  the  trees  a  charmed  thing ; 
And  as  the  springtime  but  repeats  the  tale. 
Told  long  ago  in  gardened  Thessaly, 
Of  poor  Endyinion,  love  wan  and  pale, 
Wrapt  in  the  arms  of  his  dear  mystery ; 
Whose  power  yet,  will  any  lover  make. 
Dream  his  dreams  over  though  he  be  awake. 

IN   SUMMER. 

A  thousand  Pan-like  faces  have  beguiled, 

The  Summer  solitude  in  which  I  dwell. 

Drowsy  with  harmony  in  leafy  dell, 

Borne  downward  by  the  wind,  and  once  I  smiled. 

Dreaming  I  had  the  true  one,  for  a  wild, 

An  eager  group,  as  awed  by  mighty  spell, 

Passed  lightly  by  from  many  a  forest  cell, 

As  by  the  chamber  of  a  new  bom  child. 

As  the  winged  Oreads  go  slowly  by. 

They  pause  above  this  haunt  of  mine  to  sing. 

Where  roofed  by  arching  boughs  and  the  bare  sky, 

Hid  in  the  shade,  I  view  each  sunnied  thing, 

And  have  through  wind  blown  leaves,  as  blending  spray^ 

Glimpses  of  golden  sunsets  far  away. 

MUSIC   IN   SUMMER. 

It  seems  as  if  the  air  had  caught  to-day. 
The  hidden  breath  of  some  sweet  mystery. 
Entangled  in  the  roots  of  the  old  sea ; 
Or  from  the  forest's  haunts  had  borne  away, 
From  Diana  and  her  white  maidens  gay. 
Youthful  Apollo's  reed  wrought  melody ; 
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Or  laughing  voices,  gurgling  in  arch  glee, 
Up  through  the  waters  where  the  fountains  play, 
The  Oreads  are  motionless  on  the  sky, 
The  Dryads  are  in  drowse  on  their  tree  tops, 
And  the  whole  summer  picture,  silently, 
Sleeps^  on  the  eye,  but  the  vast  organ  stops 
Of  nature  are  thrown  open,  music  blest 
Goes  forth  to  soothe  the  poet's  deep  unrest. 
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BY  CHAS.  C.  ABBOTT,  M.   D. 

IT  has  been  the  determination  of  naturalists  to  prove  Darwinianism  true ; 
and  now,  with  an  array  of  disjointed  facts  that  seem  to  sustain  that 
theory,  the  majority  have  asserted  it  proven,  but  are  forced  to  admit  that 
there  are  missing  links  in  the  chain  of  evidence,  which  they  confidently 
expect  to  find. 

Perhaps  this  "hypothesis  of  evolution*'  would  not  have  attracted  so 
general  attention,  had  it  not  been  that  at  the  round  of  the  ladder  next  the 
top  clambers  a  gibbering  ape,  and  on  the  top  round  stands  intelligent  man. 
The  assertion  of  the  latter  having  originated  from  the  former,  jars  upon 
the  sensibility  of  those  whose  ethnology  is  that  of  Moses,  and  calls  into 
being  a  desire  to  investigate,  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  willing  to  accept 
scientific  truth,  be  it  what  it  may,  provided  it  is  not  bolstered  up  with  an 
''if;"  or  its  advocates  are  necessitated  "to  bridge  great  gaps,"  and  tpj 
assert  that  "greater  remain,  which  they  expect  to  fill." 

In  the  July  number  of  Lippincotfs  Magazine  is  an  article  entitled,  "On 
the  Hypothesis  of  Evolution,  Physical  and  Metaphysical,"  by  Prof.  Edward 
D.  Cope.  The  article  is  one  of  a  series  of  three,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
prove  the  hypothesis  in  question.  We  think  we  detect  defects  in  his  argu- 
ment ;  and  certainly  if  the  first  of  a  series  of  such  essays  be  defective,  the 
following  ones  cannot  be  free  from  error,  being  based,  as  they  are,  on  this 
now  published ;  just  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  build  a  complete  and  safe 
house  upon  an  incomplete  and  unsafe  foundation.  We  purpose  merely  to 
gather  up  a  few  of  Prof.  Cope's  assertions,  and  see  if  they  are  facts ;  and 
if  they  are,  to  see  if  they  go  to  substantiate  this  theory,  or  the  theory  of 
*^  evolution,*'  which  he  defends. 

What  we  may  call  Profl  Cope's  text  is  stated  in  these  words :  "  The 
development  h)rpothesis  states  that  all  existing  species  have  been  derived 
from  species  oi  pre-existent  geological  periods  as  offspring  or  by  direct 
descent ;  that  there  have  been  no  total  destructions  of  life  in  past  time, 
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but  only  a  transfer  of  it  from  place  to  place,  owing  to  changes  of  circum- 
stance." 

Of  course,  in  no  way  could  this  "transfer*'  be  effected  but  by  the  suf- 
position  of  a  period  intermediate  between  one  older  and  a  newer  one.  At 
the  very  outset  they  have  to  deal,  we  see,  with  a  supposition ;  and  no  thecHy 
can  be  demonstrated  to  be  correct,  if  we  are  to  make  use  of  one  supposi- 
tion. And  again,  if  there  have  been  geological  epochs,  of  which  no  tract 
has  been  discovered,  is  it  possible  for  Mr.  Cope  to  know  that,  when  dis- 
covered, the  missing  link  in  his  chain  of  development,  will  be  found 
therein  ?  He  assumes  it,  but  is  an  assumption  warranted  in  discussing  a 
theory  ?  Upon  what  does  he  base  this  assumption  ?  Take  the  Cretaceois 
period  as  an  example.  When  this,  a  nxarine  formation  arose  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  the  life  characteristic  of  it  died,  died  utterly ;  and  upon 
the  new  land  came  those  eocene  animals  which  inhabited  its  various  lakes 
and  rivers ;  fresh  water  shells  wholly  distinct.  There  is  no  other  instance 
of  greater  dissimilarity  of  succeeding  epochs ;  and  nothing  has  yet  trans- 
pired in  paleontological  investigation  which  looks  as  though  one  stick  of 
timber  or  one  stone  of  the  foundation  of  the  bridge  that  united  these 
epochs,  might  turn  up.  Verily,  no  trace  will  ever  be  found — no  trace  ever 
existed.  When  Cretaceous  life  became  Cretaceous  death,  death  reigned 
throughout  the  world.  There  is  no  instance  of  life  having  survi\'ed  tlK 
closing  of  a  geological  epoch ;  and  until  such  an  instance  is  discovered 
Prof.  Cope  can  base  his  assumption  upon  nothing  that  will  sustain  it ;  fw 
upon  the  fact  of  life  thus  surviving  he  bases  his  theory,  and  has  no  instance 
to  illustrate  the  assertion. 

As  the  various  geological  epochs  succeeded  each  other,  more  elaborate, 
complex  forms  of  life  came  into  existence,  culminating  in  man.  This  no 
one  now  disputes;  but  the  value  of  such  facts  must  not  be  overrated  or  mis- 
applied ;  as  has  been  done  in  this  essay  of  Prof.  ^Dope's  when  he  says» 
'*  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Ccelenterata  greatly  exceeded  their  presen: 
bounds,  in  paleozoic  time,  so  that  those  at  present  existing  are  but  a  feeble 
remnant.  Now,  in  this  matter  we  have  two  guides  to  follow,  one,  the  col- 
lections of  our  museums  and  the  published  works  of  paleontologists ;  and 
according  to  these  the  paleozoic  corals  were  smaller  than  the  recent ;  and 
that  now  rather  than  then^  corals  are  in  their  glory.  There  were  no  coral 
reefs  in  paleozoic  days.  It  seems  strange  that  one  who  is  so  conversan: 
with  the  whole  range  of  zoology,  should  have  committed  this  blunder.  Of 
course,  just  so  much  of  his  theory  as  is  based  on  such  an  error  is  valueless 
to  the  developmentalist,  and,  in  that  particular,  he  has  not  made  out  his 
case.'* 

Furthermore,  Prof.  Cope,  basing  assertions  on  the  result  of  deep  sei 
dredging,  asserts  that  "we  learn  from  this  source  that  distinct  geologic 
epochs  co-exist  at  the  same  time  on  the  earth.*'  This  is  based  on  the 
globigerina,  an  animalcule  that  really  goes  for  nothing,  as  it  has  yet  to  \^ 
demonstrated  that  the  animalcule  forming  the  chalk  is  still  living,  and  that 


Striking  a  Bargain. — ^Aubery,  in  his  manuscript  collections,  relates  that 
in  several  parts  of  England,  when  two  persons  are  driving  a  bargain,  one 
holds  out  his  right  hand,  and  says,  *' Strike  me;"  and  if  the  other  strike, 
the  bargain  holds,  whence  the  *'  striking  bargain. ' '  The  practice  is  retained 
in  the  mode  of  saying  *'Done,"  to  a  wager  offered,  at  the  same  time  strik- 
ing the  hand  of  the  wagerer. 

*Prof.  T.  A.  Conrad.  f  Primeval  Man.  Duke  of  Argyll,  pp.  45,  46. 
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the  globigerina  of  deep  sea  dredging  is  identical.  Prof.  Huxley  has  asserted 
that  the  fossil  known  as  terebratula  striata  of  the  chalk  was  found  in  the 
eocene  and  tertiary  formations  and  was  still  living.  A  very  prominent 
paleontologist,  *who  has  made  inv«rtelMates  his  life-long  study,  informs  us 
that  such  is  not  the  case ;  that  the  terebratulae  of  the  various  formations  are 
distinct.  Certainly  something  more  than  deep  sea  dredging  is  required  to 
prove  the  astoundinf  assertion,  '^  that  distinct  geologic  epochs  co-exist  at 
the  same  time  on  the  earth."  If  distinct  epochs  did  co-exist,  and  faded 
and  emerged  into  one  another,  we  readily  grant  that  "geologic  epochs  and 
periods  of  past  ages  had  in  like  manner  no  trenchant  boundaries,  but  also 
passed  the  one  into  the  other;"  but  a  very  careful  observer,  basing  his 
assertions  on  a  profound  geological  philosopher,  says:  "as  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison  has  long  ago  proved,  there  are  parts  of  the  (the  geological)  |  ^  / 
record  which  are  singularly  complete,  and  in  those  parts  we  have  the  proofs 
of  creation  without  any  indication  of  development.  The  Silurian  rocks,  as 
regards  Oceanic  life,  are  perfect  and  abundant  in  the  forms  they  have  pre- 
served, yet  there  are  no  fish.  The  Devonian  age  followed,  tranquilly,  and 
without  a  break ;  and  in  the  Devonian  sea,  suddenly,  fish  appear — appear 
in  shoals,  and  in  forms  of  the  highest  and  most  perfect  type.  There  is  no 
trace  of  links  or  transitional  form  between  the  great  class  of  mollusca  and 
the  great  class  of  fishes.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  such 
forms,  if  they  had  existed,  can  have  been  destroyed  in  deposits  which  have 
preserved  in  wonderful  perfection  the  minutest  organisms.     So  much  for  the 

past."t 

We  need  not  further  pursue  the  line  of  Prof.  Cope's  argument.  We  be- 
lieve we  have  already  shown  sufficient  to  invalidate  the  foundation  of  his 
theory — if  so,  the  superstructure  must  fall.  As  we  have  before  stated,  no 
suppositions  or  "ife"  are  allowable.  Prof.  Cope  expects  future  discoveries 
to  substantiate  his  preconceived  ideas ;  but  should  one  who  aims  to  be  a 
great  philosopher,  be  one  of  "great  expectations?" 

The  Darwinian  suppositions,  expectations,  and  "ifs,"  must  become 
demonstrations,  realizations,  and  imquestionable  facts,  before  the  first  man 
£an  show  son-ship  to  a  monkey ;  and  what  we  call  life  be  demonstrated  ^ 
an  unbroken  series  from  protoplasm  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
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SCOTT'S  PORTRAITURE  OF  THE  COVENANTERS  IN  OLD 

MORTALITY. 

BY  JOHN  M.  ENGLISH. 

TIB  writer  of  fiction,  who  makes  the  facts  of  history  the  groandiroik 
of  his  story,  has  not  the  privilege  of  giving  to  historic  truth  a  false 
coloring  for  the  sake  of  affording  pleasure  to  the  imagiaatioos  of  his 
readers.  He  is  subject  to  liws  much  more  strict  than  those  whidi  bind  tic 
ordinary  class  of  writers  of  fiction.  This  is  especidly  tnle  of  Old  Mor- 
tality, as  it  treats  of  truth  the  most  delicate,  and  which,  if  misrepresented  in 
the  least,  will  make  a  decidedly  false  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the 
reader. 

The  events  recorded  in  Old  Mortality  are  supposed  to  have  commenced 
in  the  summer  of  1679.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  conflict  for  religious  libcrt>^  The 
crown  had  proclaimed  an  edict  that  the  people  of  Scotlaiid  should  submit 
to  the  established  church.  Calvinism  had  gained  a  fi^rm  foothold  amon^ 
that  people.  They  were  unwilling  to  relinquish  a  religious  belief  whidi 
they  so  much  loved  and  one  peculiarly  adapted  to  their  wants. 

,  There  were  two  classes  of  Presbyterians,  termed  the  indulged  and  nai- 
indulged.  The  former,  upon  certain  conditions,  were  permitted  to  woiship 
God  in  their  own  way ;  they,  in  other  respects,  submitted  to  the  ctowb. 
The  latter  were  so  incensed  at  the  course  which  had  been  taken  against 
them,  that  they  stood  in  open  rebellion,  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the 
dethroning  of  the  king.  The  author  of  the  tales  represents  the  non-indulged 
as  v^ry  bitter  in  their  denunciations  against  the  iildulged,  for  submitting  to 
A  tyranny  so  debasing.  They  applied  to  them  the  name  of  ErastiaK,  as  i 
term  of  reproach,  signifying  a  yielding  of  the  church  to  the  state. 

The  author  of  the  tale  has,  in  various  places,  described  the  Presbyterian 
ministers.  He  has;  brought  forward  four  as  representatives — ^three  of  them. 
Revs.  Gabriel  Kettledrummle,  Ephraim  Macbriar,  and  a  lunatic,  the  Rev. 
Habakkuk  Muckle wrath,  of  the  Cameronian  school ;  one,  the  Rev.  Peter 
Poundtext,  of  the  Erastian  party.  It  is  evident  that  the  author  intends  to 
stigmatize  the  ministry  by  the  very  names  he  applies  to  its  servants.  He 
also  tells  us  what  he  thinks  of  the  Presbyterian  preachers  in  the  scene  wit- 
nessed in  the  council  after  the  battle  of  Drumclog.  He  represents  Pound- 
text  and  Kettledrummle  in  warm  debate,  and  says  of  them:  **Both  the 
divines  were  men  well  gifted  with  words  and  lungs,  and  each  fierce,  aident^ 
and  intolerant  in  defence  of  his  own  doctrine,  prompt  in  the  recollection 
of  texts  wherewith  they  battered  each  other  without  mercy."  This  view 
does  not  accord  with  historic  statements.  Henderson,  Gillespie,  and 
Baillie — and  these  may  be  taken  as  representative  men — would  have  com- 
pared favorably  with  London  preachers  of  that  time. 


SCOTT'S  PORTRAITURE  OF  THE  COVENANTERS. 
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What  is  the  portraiture  of  the  entire  body  of  Covenanters  ?  The  tale 
opens  with  an  account  of  one  of  the  national  festivities — ^the  Wappen-shaw. 
This,  as  is  well  known,  consisted  in  the  shooting  of  the  popinjay.  The 
•Covenanters  are  represented  as  opposed  to  this  ancient  sport.  Not  only 
this.  A  charge  which  he  often  brings  against  the  "strict  Presbyterian," 
is  that  of  a  morose  and  gloomy  bigotry  which  condemns  all  innocent 
recreations.  The  truth  is,  that  since  the  Reformation  these  "innocent 
recreations  **  were  encouraged  by  the  Presbyterians.  The  children  at  school 
were  instructed  in  them ;  the  students  in  college,  as  well  as  the  professors, 
practiced  them ;  and  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  having  become  familiar 
ivith  them  at  college,  would  naturally  encourage  them. 

Again,  he  says,  the  Covenanters  were  superstitious.  This  is  illustrated 
in  the  picture  which  the  author  draws  for  the  Covenanters  of  Claverhouse. 
It  is  at  the  battle  of^London  hill.  The  Calvinists  look  upon  Grahame  "as 
a  man  gifted  by  the  evil  spirit;"  and  they  "aver  that  they  see  the  bullets 
recoil  from  his  jack-boots  and  buff-coat  like  hailstones  from  a  rock  of 
granite."  Still  further,  to  use  the  author's  words,  "  many  a  whig  that  day 
loaded  his  musket  with  a  dollar  cut  into  slugs,  in  order  that  a  silver  bullet 
(such  was  their  belief)  might  bring  down  the  persecutor  of  the  holy  kirk, 
on  whom  lead  had  no  power."  Now,  if  all  the  Covenanters  were  as 
ignorant  as  widow  Headrigg,  such  a  statement  might  appear  plausible.  In 
order  to  refute  this  charge  it  is  only  necessary  to  notice  the  intelligence  of 
the  Scots,  for  superstition  goes  hand  in  hand  with  ignorance.  "  At  the 
Icing's  return,"  says  Kirkton,  and  he  was  not  a  Covenanter,  "every  paroche 
had  a  minister,  every  village  a  school,  every  family  a  bible ;  yea,  in  most 
of  the  country  all  the  children  of  age  could  read  the  scriptures  and  were 
provided  of  bibles." 

The  author  of  the  tales  would  have  us  believe  also  that  the  Covenanters 
'"  were  devoid  of  enlightened  regard  to  civil  liberty,  and  were  actuated 
solely  by  bigoted  attachment  to  Presbytery."  If  we  credit  at  all  the 
history  of  the  times  he  must,  at  least,  be  charged  with  misrepresentation. 
In  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  made  in  1643,  they  declared  that  they 
had  in  view  not  only  "the  glory  of  God,  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  honor  and  happiness  of  the 
king's  majesty,  and  his  prosperity,  but  also  the  true  public  liberty,  safety, 
andpeaee  of  the  kingdoms,  ^^  It  would  be  idle  to  say  that  the  Covenanters 
were  faultless.  No  doubt  they  were  guilty  of  grave  inconsistencies.  But 
it  is  evident  to  every  candid  reader  of  Old  Mortality  that  the  author  has 
applied  the  beautiful  shades  of  his  pencil  to  the  "  bloody  Claverhouse " 
and  the  established  church  party,  and  has  made  to  stand  out  too  promi- 
nently the  rough  and  irregular  outlines  of  the  Calvinistic  character.  Doubt- 
less, as  Scott  has  represented,  the  political  hatred  of  the  Covenanters  was 
-very  bitter,  and  that  it  led  them  to  persecution  not  becoming  those  engaged 
an  a  religious  conflict.  But  we  must  recollect  what  drove  them  to  this  last 
resort.     "  Laws  were  enacted  and  penalties  inflicted  to  enforce  conformity 
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to  an  establishment  odious  to  the  nation ;  and  they  were  fined,  imprisoned, 
and  proscribed  for  refusing  this,  and  for  receiving  divine  ordinances  fixwi 
the  only  class  of  persons  whom  they  could  acknowledge  as  their  lawfcl 


ministers.'' 


The  author  makes  the  misapplication  of  scripture  one  prominent  feature 
in  the  conversation  of  the  characters  in  the  tale.  The  prophecies  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  torn  from  their  contexts  and  applied  to  transactions  en- 
tirely foreign  to  their  original  meaning.  John  Balfour,  of  Burley,  \s, 
especially  guilty  of  misinterpreting  the  sacred  lore.  All  of  the  anathemas 
that  were  pronounced  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Canaan  he 
applies  to  the  persecutors.  The  author,  throughout  the  entire  story,  docs 
not  manifest  that  reverence  for  the  scriptures  which  their  sacredness  de- 
mands. Without  doubt  the  Covenanters  wove  a  great  deal  of  scripture  into 
their  conversation.  They  loved  the  bible ;  they  studied  it.  It  was  thdr 
'*  fortress  '*  and  their  *'high  tower  '*  in  those  days  of  sore  trial,  so  that  they 
were  very  familiar  with  its  sacred  truths.  It  was  very  customary  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  11.  for  divines  of  Ihe  established  church,  as  well  as  all 
dissenters,  to  make  a  free  use  of  scriptural  imagery. 

Perhaps  we  have  looked  only  on  one  side  of  the  picture.  While  we  think 
that  the  immortal  novelist,  who  has,  by  his  manifold  inimitable  charms  of 
style  and  grace,  enriched  our  literature  with  his  various  historic  romances, 
does  not  give  a  fair  and  impartial  portraiture  of  the  noble  Covenanters,  we 
would  not  forget  that  he  attributes  to  them  some  noble  traits  of  character, 
exhibiting  devoted  courage  at  a  time  when  the  enemy  is  so  powerful  that 
there  is  not  the  faintest  ray  of  hope  for  their  cause. 

Scotland  stniggled  well  and  long.  The  cause  for  which  she  mifurled  the 
banner  of  war  has,  since  that  dark  period,  gone  forth  **  conquering  and  to 
conquer,'*  and,  ere  long,  we  trust  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  will  acknowl- 
edge its  rightful  sway. 


AIMING  TOO  HIGH. 

BY  E.   T.   BUSH. 


WERE  we  called  upon  to  give  a  list  of  the  causes  which  retard  men's 
advancement,  we  fear  that,  in  consideration  of  what  we  sometimes 
see,  we  should  have  to  place  among  them,  not  only  the  very  common  cause 
of  aiming  too  low,  but  also  the  opposite  and  less  common  one  of  aiming 
too  high.  This  may  seem  strange,  that  to  aim  too  high  should  have  a  ten- 
dency to  make  men  strike  below  their  mark,  or  rather,  strike  lower  than 
they  would  do  did  they  not  aim  so  high ;  yet  it  is  evidently  true.  Though 
an  aspiring  nature  is  necessary,  is  even  indispensable,  to  the  highest  success 
in  life,  yet  it  may  sometimes  verify  the  adage,   "Too  much  of  a  good 
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thing  changes  the  quality.  *  *  Men  need  ambition  as  a  stimulus,  a  motive 
power ;  but  if  it  be  not  duly  apportioned  and  carefully  guarded,  it  may  not 
help  them  along  much  after  all.  Sailing  vessels  move  by  force  of  the  wind ; 
yet  the  very  power  that  moves  them,  may  retard  their  movements  and  prove 
their  destruction.  So  with  ambition ;  men  are  borne  onward  and  upward 
by  it,  if  it  be  strong  and  steady ;  but  are  too  often  wrecked  and  sunken,  if 
it  be  wild  and  boisterous.  A  wild  and  unsteady  ambition  is  as  disastrous  to 
a  man's  upward  career,  as  the  hurricane  is  to  the  voyage  of  a  ship. 

Can  a  man,  then,  have  too  high  an  object  in  life  ?  Well,  no ;  we  do  not 
know  as  he  can,  provided  that  he  is  able  to  accomplish  that  object,  or  even 
that  he  does  not  let  his  vain  aspirations  for  its  accomplishment  spoil  him 
for  something  else  that  he  might  do,  though  it  may  not  be  quite  as  good. 
A  small  thing  done  is  much  better  than  a  great  one  not  done.  If  we  had  to 
depend  for  subsistence  on  some  man's  crop  of  potatoes,  we  would  rather 
that  it  be  on  the  crop  of  a  man  who  plants  half  an  acre  and  raises  fifty 
bushels,  than  on  that  of  another  who  plants  fifty  acres  but  does  not  raise  a 
bushel.  No,  a  man  cannot  aim  too  high,  if  he  can  accomplish  that  at 
which  he  aims ;  or,  if,  so  far  as  he  does  go,  he  masters  all  that  lies  between 
himself  and  the  object  of  his  aspirations.  When  this  is  the  means  by  which 
men  seek  to  attain  their  object,  the  higher  they  aim  the  better.  To  such 
we  would  say,  let  your  aim  be  far  above  you/  and  accomplish  all  you  can. 
But  there  are  too  many  whose  aspirations  do  not  lead  them  by  this  course. 
Such,  and  such  only,  would  we  advise  not  to  aim  too  high. 

Two  sportsmen  go  out  fowling.  They  find  abundance  of  small  game. 
One  of  them,  however,  has  caught  sight  of  an  eagle  that  soars  majestically, 
almost  above  the  region  of  the  clouds^  Crazed  by  the  thought  of  capturing 
so  grand  a  prize,  and  dazzled  by  what  he  thinks  the  prospect  of  outdoing 
his  companion,  he  scorns  all  smaller  game  and  does  not  even  notice  the 
insignificant  objects  at  which  his  companion  keeps  up  a  constant  fire.  Oh, 
no  !  he  is  going  to  do  something,  after  a  while,  that  will  shame  his  unam- 
bitious companion :  he  is  going  to  kill — no,  to  shoot  at — an  eagle  !  Let 
the  other,  if  he  will,  be  so  foolish  as  to  waste  his  skill  and  ammunition  on 
inferior  objects ;  for  his  own  part  he  resolves  to  reserve  all  of  his  for  the 
greater  achievement  of  capturing  the  king  of  birds.  He  looks,  calculates, 
aims,  fires ;  and,  lo  !  the  eagle  still  remains  half  a  mile  or  less  above  him. 
Too  bad,  with  all  his  high  aiming  he  has  killed — nothing  !  While  his 
fellow  fowler,  of  whom,  but  a  few  minutes  before,  he  was  almost  ashamed 
because  he  seemed  content  to  trifle  with  such  little  game  while  an  eagle 
was  not  very  far  distant,  has  been  making  great  havoc  among  the  smaller 
representatives  of  the  feathered  race.  While  the  less  ambitious  has  shot  a 
number  of  small  birds,  the  more  ambitious  has  shot  at,  an  eagle.  Now,  had 
the  latter  had  a  piece  of  sufficient  range  to  reach  effectually  the  object  of 
his  aim,  he  would  have  been  justified  in  shooting  at  the  eagle ;  but  as  it  was, 
the  range  of  his  gua  being  too  short  to  reach  it,  or  reaching,  to  do  any 
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execution,  he  would,  perhaps,  have  done  more  had  he  not  tried  to  do  so 
much ;  would  have  killed  more  game  had  he  not  aimed  half  so  high. 

We  are  sorry  to  acknowledge  that,  in  life,  though  perhaps  comparatively 
few,  yet  far  too  many  men  shoot  at  the  eagle  instead  of  the  smaller  game. 
They  seek  large  things,  and  do  not  get  even  small ;  they  aim  too  high  and 
hit  nothing.  Of  course,  it  would  be  too  uncomplimentary  to  insinuate 
that  the  range  of  their  intellects  does  not  justify  them  in  aiming  at  such 
high  objects ;  but  there  certainly  is  a  wrong  somewhere.  Such  p>ersons, 
possessing,  as  is  usually  the  case,  a  generous  supply  of  self-conceit,  are  fer 
too  good  to  engage  in  any  of  the  common  avocations  of  life.  Their 
proper  sphere  is  as  far  above  (?)  that  of  mere  ordinary  men,  as  is  the  flight  of 
the  eagle  above  that  of  more  terrestrial  birds.  For  them  to  engage  in  any 
ordinary  branch  of  industry  would  be  as  absurd  as  for  the  eagle  to  build 
her  nest  on  the  ground  like  the  meadow  lark.  Poor  things  !  what  should 
be  done  for  them  ?  They  are  too  good  to  do  what  people  twice  as  good  as 
they  arc  doing ;  too  good  to  do  anything  but  what  they  (really)  arc  not 
half  good  enough  to  do.  They  are  so  good,  in  short,  that  they  are  abso- 
lutely good  for  nothing.  They  go  through  life  scorning  small  game,  and 
never  getting  any.  Born  with  abilities  for  success  as  laborers  only,  they 
become,  perhaps,  ten-cent  lawyers  or  fifth-rate  ministers;  they  aim  too 
high — ^their  guns  won't  reach. 


WHEN  IS  THE  TIME  TO  LOVE? 

BY  ENOLA. 


A  MATRON  on  whose  brow  serene 
Sat  sweet  content  and  smiling  joy. 
Moved  in  the  pleasant  family  scene, 
Blessing  and  blest  in  her  employ. 
I  said  to  her,  in  questioning  mood, 

"Tell  me,  when  is  the  time  to  love? 
When  can  the  heart  be  most  subdued  ? 
When  do  we  best  its  promptings  prove? 


1} 


Then  o'er  her  face  a  shadow  flew, 

And  lingered  in  her  chastened  smile, 
And  by  her  varying  cheek  I  knew 

That  memory  was  at  work  the  while. 
She  answered  with  a  serious  brow, 

"This  subject  claims  your  deepest  thought; 
And,  briefly,  I  will  tefl  you  now 

The  lessons  by  experience  taught. 
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"At  'sweet  sixteen/  that  restless  day, 
When  fhittering  thoughts  will  go  astray. 
In  search  of  joy  in  fairy  bowers, 
Like  early  birds  among  the  flowers. 
*Twas  then  I  met  a  youth,  whose  face 
Was  faultless  as  his  form  of  grace, 
His  curling  locks  were  auburn  true, 
And  heavenly  were  his  eyes  of  blue. 

**I  reveled  in  their  glorious  light, 

Which  made  all  things  more  fair  and  bright. 

His  smile  I  prized  all  things  above — 

I  worshipped  at  the  shrine  of  love  ; 

But  soon  *a  change  came  o'er  my  dream,' 

It  faded  slow  but  sure  away ; 
I  saw  'twas  but  the  transient  beam 

Of  'fancy's  flash,'  not  'reason's  ray.* 

"At  twenty,  when  the  fiery  blood 
Is  like  a  strong,  resistless  flood, 
I  met  a  tall,  dark,  splendid  man, 
With  eye  of  flame  the  heart  to  scan. 
His  voice,  like  music,  thrilled  my  breast. 
His  smile  soon  robbed  my  soul  of  rest ; 
How  wildly,  madly  then  I  loved ! 
To  reason  blind,  deaf  when  reproved. 

"I  felt  that  reason  must  depart, 
And  life  itself  forsake  my  heart, 
Ere  from  its  idol  it  could  range. 
Or  know  one  shadow  of  a  change ; 
But  change  again  came  o'er  my  dream. 

When  passion  by  its  force  was  spent, 
Imagination's  wavering  beam    * 

Went  out,  when  calmer  light  was  lent. 

"At  twenty- four,  when  best  we  learn 

To  bid  the  wandering  thoughts  return. 

When  feeling  shuns  the  rocky  steep, 

And  flows  along  more  calm  and  deep, 

I  met  another  on  whose  face 

I  only  sought  a  soul  to  trace. 

I  learned  his  worth,  and  ;jvhcn,  at  length. 

My  heart  had  proved  his  friendship's  strength, 

I  gave  him  all  I  had  to  give, 

And  sweetly  now  in  pence  I  live. 
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No  further  'change  came  o'er  my  dream,* 
For  waking  judgment  choose  the  path. 

And  brightly  shines  love's  cheering  beam 
Around  my  never  dying  faith. ' ' 


CRUISING  ON  THE  "ADVANCE." 

BY  AN   AMATEUR. 

LAYING  aside  all  excuses,  we  obeyed  a  mandate  to  ship  on  board 
the  yacht  "  Advance,'*  then  riding  at  anchor  in  Great  Egg   Har- 
bor bay.     She  was  bound  on  a  two  weeks'  cruise  through  the  sounds  to 
Cape  Island,  and  thence  up  Delaware  bay,  involving,  of  course,  the  neces- 
sity of  an  introduction  to  Neptune  while  doubling  the  cape.     The  ship's 
company  comprised   a  commodore,   captain,   mate,   and  steward.       Our 
arrival  filled  the  requisite  quota,  and  we  were,  as  an  able-bodied  seaman^ 
assigned  to  duty  before  the  mast.     The  first,  intelligible,  order  required  the 
doffing  of  our  sea-going  habiliments.     We  emerged  from  below  in  dark 
pants,  blue  woollen  shirt,  straw  hat,  a  strap  around  the  waist,  and  a  formid- 
able knife  in  the  sheath  !     Thus  equipped,  it  is  supposable  that  we  became 
almost  oblivious  of  our  identity.     We  slept  that  night  in  a  bunk  wide 
enough  for  two,  and  long  enough  for  the  most  attenuated  specimen  of 
marine  mortality.     Bright  and  early  on  the  nth,  the  anchor  was  raised, 
jib  and  mainsail  shaken  out,  and  the  little  beauty  careened  through  the 
green  waters  down  the  bay  and  into  the  sound.     Between  us  and  the  sea  is 
the  long  range  of  narrow  beaches  which  fringe  the  coast  of  our  state,  for 
the  most  part  covered  with  stunted  pines,  and  crowned  with  sand  hills. 
Through  these  beaches,  at  intervals,  the  waves  have  beaten  wide  inlets, 
with  tortuous  channels,  leading  to  sounds  varying  from  one  to  five  miles  in 
width,  and  forming  a  contimious,  but,  at  times,  shallow  inside  passage 
from  Barnegat  to  Cape  Island.     These  sounds  are  famous  resorts  for  fish  of 
almost  every  description.     Here  the  shark,  porpoise,  and  turtle  are  not  un- 
frequently  found  astray ;  while  sheepshead,  drum,  blue,  and  black  fish,  haick, 
mackerel,  rock,  etc.,  reward  the  skill  or  luck  of  the  fisherman.     Here,  too, 
oysters  abound,  and,  at  proper  seasons,  birds  in  endless  variety  tempt  the 
sportsman  to  a  satiety  of  slaughter.     Then  the  invigorating  sea  breeze,  the 
almost  total  change  of  habits  and  system,  sends  the  life-blood  coursing 
through  the  veins,  and  promotes  health  and  zest  for  enjoyment. 

We  had  a  fine  run  to  Corson's  inlet,  where  we  came  to  anchor;  ever>-- 
thing  properly  stowed,  the  boats  manned,  and  all,  save  the  steward,  started 
upon  voyages  of  discovery.  It  was  a  breezy,  sunshiny  day ;  the  ocean 
heaving  tumultuously  into  the  inlet ;  'myriads  of  mackerel  flashing  in  the 
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sound ;  gulls  scrjaming  in  erratic  flight,  and — just  as  somebody's  fishing- 
line  was  cast  seaward,  it  caught  in  its  coil  the  broad  knife  with  which  we 
liad  expected  to  decapitate  many  unruly  fish  of  low  degree,  and  carried  it  into 
fourteen  feet  of  unmistakable  salt  water  then  and  there  alsongside !  Dive 
into  the  inlet  among  possible  sharks,  for  its  recovery,  we  would  not ;  but, 
with  becoming  indifference,  said  it -made  no  difference,  and  summoning 
our  philosophy,  succeeded  in  borrowing  of  the  steward  a  substitute  of  the 
most  formidable  description.  But  from  this  apparently  inauspicious  begin- 
ning, may  be  dated  our  good  fortune.  We  began  to  catch  fish — not  singly, 
but  at  times  by  pairs.  If  a  **  dog-shark  "  happened  to  be  prowling  around 
-we  were  reasonably  sure  to  hook  him.  Not  only  in  numbers  did  we  prosper, 
but  in  variety.     All  fish  seemed  to  come  to  our  line  but  '^sheepshead." 

After  dinner  and  supper  (for  we  included  both  at  3^  p.  m.  ;  and  here  I 
^11  at  once  dispel  all  concern  for  our  well-being  by  giving  the  usual  bill  of 
fare — to  wit :  the  best  of  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar,  and  a  piece  of  cheese  in  the 
cup  as  a  substitute  for  cream ;  good  bread  and  butter,  ham,  sheepshead,  and 
other  fish;  varied  with  birds,  oysters,  clam  soup,  short-cake,  &c.,  &c.,)  we 
hove  anchor,  and  sailed  gloriously  until  the  setting  sun  threw  his  effulgent 
beams  over  Townsend's  inlet — one  of  the  wildest,  and  fairest,  and  most 
beautiful  pictures  ever  limned  by  the  pencil  of  nature !  The  sea  was  in- 
tensely blue,  except  where  broken  by  many  small  foam  ridges  on  the  bar, 
while  the  tall  sand  hills  on  either  point  resolved  themselves  into  forts, 
towers,  or  isolated  dwellings,  creating  illusions  which  almost  defied  the 
senses.  In  the  midst  of  the  waste  of  sand  and  breakers  is  reared  the  tall 
mast  and  cross-trees  of  a  sturdy  ship,  gone  to  that  bourne  from  whence  no 
ship  returns!  Here  we  came  to  anchor,  and  forthwith  the  boat's  crew 
started  for  sheepshead  haunts.  Now,  for  a  glorious  sunset.  It^  can  neither 
be  painted  or  described.  It  was  as  gorgeous  a  sunset  as  ever  bathed  the 
heavens  in  effulgent  glory.  I  almost  forgot  the  fishing ;  my  line  became 
entangled  in  the  cable  of  the  neighboring  boat,  and  I  could  only  gaze  upon 
the  gold  emblazoned  panorama, 

"  Far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  beneath  as  clear 
And  blue  a  heaven  as  e'er  blessed  our  sphere, 
Gardens,  and  pillar' d  streets,  and  porphry  domes, 
And  high-built  temples,  fit  to  be  the  homes 
Of  mighty  gods,  and  pyramids  whose  hour 
Outlasts  all  time,  above  the  waters  tower," 

until  the  curtain  of  dusky  eve  fell  upon  the  scene. 

We  loitered  until  afler  the  sea  birds  had  retired  from  their  noisy  flight, 
when  a  vigorous  row  against  the  streaming  tide  brought  us  to  the  ''Advance.** 
'*  Turning  in,'*  we  slept  calmly  and  soundly,  as  men  with  good  consciences, 
rocked  by  the  incoming  waves  of  the  restless  ocean. 

Next  morning  we  were  fishing  by  times ;  and,  later,  started  in  boats  for 
the  mouth  of  the  inlet.     Midway  between  the  two  points,  but  somewhat 
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outside,  at  low  tide,  is  visible  a  long,  narrow  sand  island'  erevated  bat 
several  inches  above  the  waves.  We  made  for  this,  ^parently  rowing 
straight  out  at  sea,  and  drawing  the  boats  well  up,  strolled  along  the  edge 
of  the  breakers.  We  could  almost  imagine  ourselves  shipwrecked  marinezs^ 
Our  reward  was  the  fresh  sea  breeze,  and  view  of  the  channel  threading 
through  the  wilderness  of  waters,  and  the  beautiful  rifts  on  the  bars.  ^  *  * 
Re-entered  the  boats  for  a  pull  inshore,  in  search  of  mussels.  Our  oais- 
manship  is  evidently  attracting  attention !  We  pull  the  forward  oar  with 
^*  man-of-war  stroke,*'  putting  the  force  on  the  muscles  of  the  arm,  irfiiie 
the  indolent  strokesman  insists  that  the  back  must  come  powerfully  in  play : 
The  solution,  we  opine,  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  our  stroke  disturbs  his 
cogitations  and  keeps  him  up  to  his  work  ! 

Rowing  here  does  not  fatigue  as  on  fresh  water ;  we  can  row  for  houis 
in  this  bracing  breeze,  where  elsewhere  as  many  minutes  would  suffice.  We 
reach  the  mussel  banks,  and  quickly  obtain  an  abundant  su{^ly.  Thej 
make  attractive  bait,  but  in  these  rapid  currents  it  is  very  difficult  to  retain 
them  on  the  hook. 

Fished  again,  went  on  board,  supped  and  dined,  or  dined  and  supped, 
we  know  not  which.  The  colored  steward  understands  his  vocation.  He 
is  a  good  cook,  and  a  fair  sailor.  Some  call  him  '^  Moses,"  some  ''  Mose/' 
but  he  says  his  name  is  *'  William,"  and  compromises  on  *'  BilL"  We  have 
gained  his  regard,  and  "  William  "  will  not  permit  us  to  suffer  for  anytkio^ 
within  the  scope  of  his  department.  In  the  afternoon,  off  again  for  fishing 
haunts.  The  captain  (and  why  have  we  neglected  to  introd^ice  him?)  is 
John  Smith,  every  way  worthy  of  his  predecessor  of  Pocahontas  memory, 
''took  his  gun  and  went  a  gunning."  While  we  fished,  his  double-bond 
kept  up  its  intonations  like  popping  of  champagne  corks  at  a  corpmaddn 
dinner !  We  were  reasonably  successful,  while  the  captain  aibresai^ 
"came  down  to  the  beach,"  not  as  the  **poor  exile  of  Erin,,"  but  loaded 
with  gun  and  game,  and  presenting  a  study  for  an  artistic  sketch)  o#  Robin- 
son Crusoe,  of  blessed  memory  !  He  had  curlews,  willets,.  marsh-hens,  and 
birds  less  known  to  fame !  The  plumage  of  the  curlew  is  a  f«le  reddish 
brown ;  the  bill  long  and  slender,  the  upper  mandrill  pvQ)j«cting.  Thejr 
build  their  nests  in  holes  in  the  ground,  lining  them  wkh  grass  ^  answer 
readily  to  the  sportsman's  call,  and  are  easily  shot.  The  wilet  has  a  Chick 
bill  and  strong  wings  and  legs.  They  are  rapid  flyers.  The  name  ra-d^ivcd 
from  their  notes,  '*  Will-Willet."  Again  the  glorious  sunset  Uazed  in  the 
western  sky ;  the  oars  worked  in  the  row-locks,  the  salt  water  gurgled  in 
our  wake,  and  we  again  found  ourselves  in  our  pleasant  floating-home.  A 
cigar  and  talk  on  deck,  and  an  early  **  turn  in,"  closes  the  diay^ 

Our  stock  of  sheepshead  exceeds  the  demand,  and  to  preserve  them  we 
pass  lines  through  their  gills  and  tow  them  alongside.  S«nie  ue  sullen 
and  hang  back,  while  one  sprightly  fellow,  at  least,  starts  ^urly  with  tiw 
yacht,  swims  gaily  along,  and  scarcely  ever  permits  his  line  to  tigbten.  He 
seems  almost  domesticated,  and  is  decidedly  the  favorite.     But  this,  I  fear, 
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will  not  save  him  when  the  supply  gets  short.  The  slieeps&ftad  is  about 
twenty  inches  in  kngth,  of  a  light  gray  color,  with  six  distmct  dark  browiv 
traverse  bands,  broad  and  nearly  equi-distant  from  each  other;:  body  short 
and  thick,  and  back  rounded.  The  shape  of  head  and  dark  face  causes  it 
somewhat  to  resemble  a  sheep.  Hence  the  name*  It  is  regarded  by 
epicures  as  the  most  delicious  of  all  fish.  The  commodore  regards  no  other 
game  worth  pursuing,  and  as  we  shall  probably  have  occasion  to  recur  to  the 
subject  matter,  deem  it  best  to  furnish  this  description  tiiat  all  may  be 
acquainted  when  they  meet  again. 


TURNING  LEE'S  RIGHT. 

A  CHAPTER  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  FIRST  NEW  JERSEY  CAVALRY. 

BY  THE  CHAPLAIN. 

WE  had  fancied  that  we  were  to  enjoy  a  few  days  of  comparative  re- 
pose,  after  so  long  and  arduous  an  expedition ;  but  we  soon  foimd 
that  General  Grant  had  use  for  every  man  under  his  command.  By  noon^ 
on  the  day  after  our  arrival,  the  whole  corps  was  once  more  in  the  saddle  f 
and  while  General  Wilson  was  sent  to  make  such  a  demonstration  on  the 
right  as  should  divert  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  General  Sheridan  took 
the  First  and  Second  Divisions  with  him  back  again  over  the  road  which 
we  had  lately  travelled.  The  air  was  tainted  with  the  smell  of  our  dead 
horses,  already  corrupting  beneath  the  burning  sun,  as  we  passed  their 
bodies,  dotted  thickly  along  our  track.  Soon  after  nightfall,  the  First  New 
Jersey,  diverging  from  the  main  body,  moved  down  by  the  first  cross-rodd 
to  the  Pamunkey,  and  while  assuring  ourselves  of  the  destruction  of  the* 
bridge,  disturbed  the  repose  of  the  rebel  cavalry.  Their  bands  of  music 
were  playing,  the  camp-fires  blazing,  and  the  men  apparently  enjoying 
themselves  very  much,  when  a  rapid  interchange  of  shots  between  our  ad- 
vance and  their  pickets  across  the  river  caused  their  bugles  to  sound  "  tc 
horse,'*  and  broke  up  their  comfortable  bivouac.  For  two  or  three  hour* 
we  kept  amusing  them  with  little  demonstrations,  and  then  withdrawing 
noiselessly  fell  back  to  the  main  road.  This  was  now  filled  by  the  Third 
Division  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  which,  marching  sixty  miles  in  less  than  thirty 
hours,  followed  our  cavalry  in  the  present  bold  adventure. 

During  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  the  two  divisions  of  cavalry,  sup- 
ported by  this  noble  body  of  infantry,  crossed  the  Pamunkey  river  at  Han- 
overtown,  and,  advancing  upon  Lee*s  right  wing,  prepared  to  cover  the 
movements  of  the  rest  of  the  army. 

It  was  twenty-four  hours  before  Lee  discovered  the  character  of  the 
movement  and  could  take  any  steps  to  meet  it,  by  which  time  its  success 
was  nearly  certain.     To  seize  his  last  chance,  however,  he  hurriedly  assem- 
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bled  his  cavalry  and  threw  them  desperately  against  us,  in  hopes  of  either 
driving  us  back  across  the  river,  or,  at  least,  of  gaining  time  for  a  new 
disposition  of  his  forces. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  advanced  several  miles  on  the  direct  road 
to,  Richmond  General  Gregg's  cavalry  took  up  a  position  near  Hawe's 
Shop  to  cover  the  crossing  and  movements  of  our  infantry.  Very  soot 
there  was  heard  on  the  picket  line  of  the  Tenth  New  York  a  sharp  rattle  of 
small  arms ;  and  then,  with  a  rushing  charge,  the  rebels  broke  through  and 
over  them  upon  the  First  Brigade.  It  was  a  fierce  attack,  but,  seemingly, 
in  not  very  formidable  force ;  and  the  First  Pennsylvania  pushing  forward 
to  the  relief  of  the  pickets,  regained  the  ground  and  firmly  held  the  enemy. 
Gradually  the  firing  grew  heavier,  and  heavier,  along  that  one  portion  of 
our  line,  and  regiment  after  regiment  Avas  sent  by  General  Davis  to  rein- 
force it.  Neglecting  every  other  point,  Hampton  massed  his  whole  availa- 
ble cavalry  to  break  through  there;  that,  gaining  possession  of  the  road,  he 
might  force  us  back,  and  perhaps  even  disorder,  and  check  our  infentry  in 
their  movements  towards  the  left.  Fortunately  for  our  army,  the  division 
holding  that  ground  was  commanded  by  an  officer  especially  remarkable 
for  tenacity  and  steadiness  of  resistance.  We  had  other  cavalry  leaden 
more  dashing  in  attack,  but  none  to  equal  General  Gregg  and  his  division 
in  the  ability  and  desperation  with  which  ground  once  chosen  is  held  to  the 
very  last.  Every  man  goes  into  action  assured  that  he  will  have  to  fight  to 
the  very  uttermost  of  his  ability,  but  that,  then,  he  may  confidently  rely 
upon  the  requisite  support  being  provided  if  it  is  in  human  power  to  afford 
it.  Thus  General  Davies  sent  in  his  men,  without  questioning  how  large  a 
force  they  were  to  meet,  but  simply  that  they  were  required  to  meet  it; 
and  along  that  narrow  front  of  attack  his  single  line  of  dismounted  men 
stood  against  the  thickening  masses  of  the  enemy. 

His  division  well  in  hand.  General  Gregg  soon  had  the  Second  Brigade 
covering  the  right  of  the  men  engaged,  and  ready  to  support  them  if 
required;  and  then,  except  the  squadrons  supporting  the  artiller)-,  the 
whole  of  General  Davies*  command  was  dismounted  and  placed  upon  the 
line.  Stretching  across  the  road,  the  First  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  covered 
by  strips  of  wood  and  by  ruinous  fences,  displayed  all  the  high  qualities  by 
which  it  has  always  been  distinguished.  The  steady,  business-like  fire,  the 
obstinate  stand  against  a  charge,  the  fierce,  deep  shout,  and  firm  advance 
in  unison,  had  been  learned  in  the  school  of  Bayard  and  practiced  under 
Gregg.  By  their  side  now  came  the  First  New  Jersey,  old  comrades  of  the 
battle  and  the  bivouac.  By  the  order  of  General  Davies,  Colonel  Kester 
sent  the  first  battalion  under  Captain  Robbins  to  join  the  Pennsylvanians 
on  the  right  of  the  road,  where  they  were  beginning  to  be  overweighed  by 
the  enemy.  Dividing  the  third  squadron,  which  was  not  dismounted,  the 
colonel  dispatched  one  company  on  vidette  duty  to  the  extreme  right,  and 
another  to  perform  a  like  ser^•ice  on  the  left  ;  and  then  with  the  other  three 
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squadrons  he  moved  across  to  the  left  of  the  road,  reporting  himself  to 
Colonel  Taylor  of  the  First  Pennsylvania  as  ready  to  assist  him. 

Robbins  advanced,  passing  over  some  men  of  another  regiment,  who 
were,  for  [the  moment,  rather  shrinking  from  the  front,  and  joined  the 
Pennsylvanians  with  the  Jersey  cheer,  familiar  and  welcome  to  their  ears. 
The  line,  which  had  been  slowly  swinging  back  its  right  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  yards,  now  steadied  itself  and  stopped  its  retrograde,  and  then  with  a 
redoubled  force  went  at  the  enemy.  Through  the  wood,  crackling  with 
shot  and  splintered  by  shell,  Bayard's  old  troopers  pushed  onward  at  a  run, 
chasing  the  enemy  across  the  open  ground  beyond.  In  this  there  wa^  a 
double  ditch  lined  by  fencing,  with  another  of  the  same  character  facing 
it,  about  as  distant  as  the  width  of  an  ordinary  northern  road.  As  Captain 
Beekman,  heading  his  men,  sprang  across  the  first  fence  at  charging  speed, 
they  were  met  by  a  desperate  volley  from  the  second  line  of  tbe  rebels 
lying  in  the  other  cover.  Instinctively  as  they  saw  the  flash  our  men  had 
thrown  themselves  upon  the  ground,  and  now  Captain  Beekman,  rolling 
into  the  ditch,  called  his  troopers  there  beside  him.  From  the  two  covers 
there  was  kept  up  a  tremendous  fire,  the  breach-loading,  easily  handled 
carbines  giving  us  the  advantage  over  the  less  wieldly  muskets  of  the 
enemy,  so  that  at  times  some  portions  of  their  line  would  be  almost 
silenced.  Thereupon  there  would  be  a  partial  charge  on  our  part  to  the 
ditch  on  this  side  of  the  enemy's  line,  our  men  firing  through  the  fence 
upon  the  crouching  rebels ;  but  an  enfilading  fire  from  the  flanks  of  the 
[ine  would  soon  force  them  from  their  vantage  ground  to  scramble  back 
into  their  former  quarters.  As  they  did  so,  the  rebels  would  spring  up  and 
try  to  follow  them,  meeting  with  such  a  terrible  discharge  from  our  line 
that  they  would  be  swept  back  with  aggravated  loss  and  disorder.  Thus 
the  time  passed  on,  both  parties  holding  their  own,  and  neither  gaining 
ground  upon  the  other. 

And  now  Colonel  Kester,  hearing  the  continuous  and  heavy  fire  along 
:he  line  of  Captain  Robbins,  and  knowing  that  officer's  reluctance  to  ask 
for  help  while  he  could  possibly  avoid  it,  sent  Major  Janeway  with  the 
fourth  and  fifth  squadrons  to  his  assistance,  requesting  him  to  assume  com- 
Tiand  of  that  whole  portion  of  our  line.  As  the  main  body  of  the  Penn- 
jylvanians  on  the  left  of  the  road  was  being  driven  back  by  the  enemy,  the 
:olonel  led  Captain  Maulsbury's  squadron  to  their  support  at  the  critical 
noment.  The  solid  volley  firing  for  which  that  command  has  frequently 
3een  remarkable,  checked  the  rebel  advance,  when  it  had  almost  pene- 
rated  our  centre ;  and  at  that  point  was  some  of  the  severest  fighting  during 
he  whole  day.  Maulsbury  received  a  mortal  wound ;  Dye  was  killed  in- 
stantly ;  Cox  was  hit  in  the  back,  but  remained  the  only  officer  with  the 
>quadron  till  towards  the  end  of  the  action  he  received  a  wound  which 
lisabled  him. 

On  the  right,  where  Major  Janeway  led  his  men,  the  slaughter  was 
equally  great.     The  ammunition  of  the  men  was  giving  out,  and  more  had 
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to  be  brought  from  the  rear  to  distribute  on  the  line  itself,  as  there  were  no 
men  to  relieve  us  while  we  were  supplied.     While  this  operation  was  goi^g 
on,  the  officers,  who  were  especially  exposed  while  dealings    forth  thf 
cartridges,  fell  very  fast.     Captain  Beekman  was  shot  through  both  hands 
as  he  stretched   them  forth  full  of  ammunition;   Lieutenant   Bellis  tz 
almost  at  the  same  moment  mortally  wounded,  as  was  Lieutenant  Stewart 
Captain  Robbins  was  wounded  severely  in  the  shoulder.  Lieutenant  Shsv 
sharply  in  the  head,  Lieutenant  Wynkoop  painfully  in  the  foot.     Liec 
tenant  Bowne  was  the  only  officer  of  the  first  battalion  on  the  field  vk 
was  untouched,  and  he  had  several  very  narrow  eso^pes.     That  of  Major 
Janeway  himself  was  among  the  most  remarkable.     As  he  was  piassing  aloe; 
the  line,  keeping  the  men  up  to  their  duty,  a  shell  struck  a  tree  above  him 
bringing  down  its  top  with  a  tremendous  crash.    As  he  instinctively  glaocec 
upward  a  ball  whistled  past  his  forehead,  just  reddening  the  skin.     Had  h 
not  been  for  that  slight  motion  he  would  have  been  shot  through  the  braio. 
As  Lieutenant  Brooks  was  manoeuvreing  the  fifth  squadron  itnder  fire,  ab«I 
fired  close  at  hand  struck,  him  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  belt  clasp,  slighdy 
penetrating  the  skin  in  two  places,  and,  doubling  him  up,  sent  him  ToUii^ 
headlong  for  thirty  feet  across  the  road.    As  he  recovered  steadiness  he  at 
his  whole  squadron  hmrying  to  pick  him  up ;  and  in  the  excitement,  losing 
all  sensation  of  pain,  he  ordered  them  again  forward  and  walked  after  thcc 
half  way  to  the  front.     Then  he  was  obliged  to  drop  upon  the  ^ound,  and 
Major  Janeway,  soon  afterwards  observimg  him,  sent  a  squad  to  carry  hie 
from  the  field.     Though  he  refused  to  go  into  the  hospital,  it  was  montb 
before  he  recovered  from  the  injury.     Lieutenant  Craig,  also  of  the  sane 
squadron,  was  badly  bruised  by  some  missile  that  struck  him  in  the  breast 
and  though  he  did  not  go  off  duty  he  continued  suflfering  severely  from  tk 
blow.     Still  the  men  held  their  own  and  could  have  continued  to  do  so  fc: 
a  much  longer  time,  though  while  the  right  and  left  had  even  advanced,  the 
centre  had  lost  some  ground  and  was  considerably  pressed.      The  roes 
opposed  to  us,  at  this  crisis,  though  the  most  desperate  fighters  that  we  had 
encountered  among  the  Southern  cavalry,  were  nevertheless  evidently  nc» 
to  their  business,  and  not  handled  with  remarkable  skill.     As  the  colotd 
remarked  to  a  staff  officer,  they  showed  their  inexperience  by  continualij 
half  raising  to  fire  or  to  look  at  our  line,  thus  giving  our  men  an  oppor- 
tunity of  which  the  marksman  took  instant  and  fatal  advantnge.     Tbei: 
line  was  thus  converted  into  a  perfect  slaughter-house,  preventing  thca: 
from  making  any  dash  at  our  weaker  front. 

Now,  however,  Custer  came  up  the  road  with  his  Michigan  Brigade,  a&i 
our  men  received  orders  to  open  the  centre  to  give  him  room  to  charge. 
As,  in  performing  this  manoeuvre,  the  left  of  our  line  was  swung  backward 
from  the  road,  about  eighty  of  the  enemy,  seeing  the  retrograde  movemoit, 
and  uncoi^cious  of  its  design,  ran  forward,  and,  throwing  themselves  br 
the  roadside  fences,  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  the  portion  of  the  ccmimasd 
with  Colonel  Kester.     Unseen  by  them,  three  regiments  of  Custer's  were 
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advancing  behind  them  dismounted,  in  regimental  column,  and  quickly 
some  of  them  springing  forward  and  opening  with  their  repeating  carbines, 
killed,  wounded,  or  captured  the  whole  body  of  rebels.  Some  of  the 
Michigan  men  seeing  some  troops  and  a  mounted  officer  in  the  distance 
thought  they  were  rebels,  and  before  they  discovered  their  mistake  Colonel 
Kester's  horse,  which  had  already  received  a  wound,  was  struck  by  two 
other  balls,  while  his  own  coat  was  so  torn  that  his  escape  appeared 
miraculous. 

As  the  steady  rattle  of  Custer's  carbines,  and  the  rush  of  his  advance  was 
heard  by  our  men,  a  cheer  rose  right  and  left  from  our  line,  and  before  he 
had  quite  gained  their  front  the  whole  body  of  our  skirmishers  sprang  from 
their  cover  and  dashed  upon  the  enemy,  sweeping  them  away  before  the 
impulse  of  the  charge,  the  combined  brigades  followed  in  hot  pursuit,  the 
quick-loading  Spencer  carbines  keeping  up  an  unintermitting  fire,  under 
which  the  rebels  could  neither  rally  nor  reply.  Their  officers  shouted  and 
swore  at  them,  telling  them  that  infantry  was  in  the  wood  to  cover  them, 
and  that  they  must  turn  and  charge ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  check  the 
headlong  route  of  men  so  badly  beaten.  On  their  hands  and  knees,  afraid 
to  stand  upright,  they  scrambled  with  wonderful  rapidity  through  the  grass 
and  underbrush.  As  they  ascended  the  further  side  of  an  open  field  with  a 
hollow  in  the  centre,  our  men  reached  the  nearside  and  had  them  in  plain 
sight  and  range.  A  tremendous  volley  was  poured  in,  whose  smoke  for  a 
moment  obscured  the  view.  When  our  men  had  passed  beyond  it  no 
enemy  was  to  be  seen.  The  survivors  of  the  discharge  had  dashed  into  the 
hollow  to  the  right ;  and  though  our  line  pressed  rapidly  forward,  a  cloud 
of  dust  in  the  distance  was  all  that  could  be  discovered.  In  front  of  the 
right  of  our  line  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven  of  the  enemy  were  buried ; 
opposite  to  the  left  over  sixty ;  and  between  forty  and  fifty  wounded  left  on 
the  field  were  taken  to  our  hospital.  From  the  prisoners  taken  we  learned 
that  the  whole  rebel  cavalry  corps  had  been  on  the  field  before  us,  bent  on 
regaining  possession  of  the  road  to  Hanovertown  and  New  Castle. 

Out  of  the  nine  companies  of  the  First  New  Jersey  engaged,  the  loss  of 
killed  and  wounded  was  sixty-three,  eleven  being  officers.  The  total  loss 
of  the  division  was  two  hundred  and  five ;  the  difference  between  the  loss 
of  the  opposing  parties  being  due  to  the  superiority  of  our  commander, 
our  officers,  our  men,  and  our  weapons.  The  troops  that  were  finally 
driven  from  the  field  were  Butler's  new  brigade  of  South  Carolina  cavalry, 
who  had  joined  General  Lee  but  the  week  before. 

The  effort  to  check  our  advance  had  been  vain.  By  the  time  that  the 
cavalry  engagement  was  ended.  Grant  had  joined  Sheridan  on  the  field  and 
Meade  was  moving  upon  Old  Church  and  Shady  Grove.  The  flsuik  move- 
ment had  proved  a  great  success. 
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BY  ERNEST   KING. 

CHARLES  DICKENS. 

WHEN  death  takes  away  from  active  life,  suddenly,  one  whose  writ- 
ings are  known  so  well  as  those  of  Charles  Dickens,  we  may  ">: 
pardoned  for  leaving  the  mention  of  worthies  longer  dead  to  write  of  his 
so  lately  gone  from  us.  "He  being  dead  yet  speaketh,"  and  will  spcii 
for  centuries  to  come  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken.  That  h 
saying  much;  for  our  language  is  to  become  that  of  civilization  all  over  ue 
globe ;  consequently  the  fame  of  Dickens  will  be  immortal  so  far  as  eart: 
is  concerned,  and  that  is  the  only  planet  we  have  to  do  with  just  now. 

A  truce  to  names  of  books,  date  of  birth,  and  peculiarities  that  nurk 
the  common  pages  of  biographies.  No  one  doubts  Dickens'  p)ower  r 
amuse  and  instruct.  He  found  a  new  field,  entered  in,  and  won  a  harves: 
in  money  and  fame. 

There  are  those  who  carp  at  novels ;  who  look  on  writers  of  fiction  i: 
much  the  same  light  they  do  on  Thespians.  These  think  there  cannot  It 
goodness  of  heart  where  light  literature  of  the  kind  that  Dickens  wrote  L 
read  and  admired.  With  these  we  do  not  propose  to  reason.  They  ziz 
outside  the  pale  of  our  criticism,  and  may,  with  long  drawn  faces  zdL 
ejaculations  of  pity  for  those  they  are  pleased  to  term  sinners,  go  on  tiier 
way,  extracting  pleasure  for  themselves,  barking  at  lions,  or  whistling  Ion,: 
metres  at  Titans. 

Judging  Dickens  only  by  his  writings,  we  can  throw  up  our  cap  jubibn: 
that  heaven  touched  the  brain  of  the  reporter  with  celestial  fire  of  fancv, 
interspersed  with  genial  humor,  so  that  laughing  and  weeping  we  go  thrmigi: 
his  creations,  feeling  the  touch  of  the  master  in  the  various  characten  ^ 
presents. 

Kindly,  over  the  remains  of  the  dead,  permit  us  to  range  in  a  new  Ml 
respecting  the  hero  of  the  world  of  fiction.  It  is  an  unpleasant  one,  requir- 
ing care.  While  Te  Deums  are  chanted,  and  all  his  excellencies  sketched 
we  may  point  to  a  little  eccentricity  he  possessed.  He  felt  his  power,  an: 
in  that  feeling  wds  lifted  beyond  ordinary  mortals.  He  looked  and  actei 
as  a  lion,  and  woe  betide  any  poor  scribbler  who  presumed  in  his  presenct 
to  have  an  opinion.  There  was  an  air  of  patronization  about  him,  nc: 
pleasing  to  his  brothers  in  letters.  He  was  inclined  to  be  a  little  snobbish. 
Did  he  not  dine  with  duke  this  and  lord  that  ?  Did  he  not  seek  to  keep 
up  appearances  equal  to  the  highest  in  social  station  in  the  land  that  gart 
him  birth  ?  Had  he  not  almost  cringing  respect  for  the  titled  nobility? 
There  was  a  marked  distinction  between  Dickens  and  Douglass  Jerrold 
The  latter  unmercifully  flayed  the  privileged  orders  of  England.     Dickeas 
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drew  his  characters  chiefly  from  the  middle  classes.  Their  failings,  follies, 
and  pretensions  were  his  delight.  This  field  he  filled.  In  Household 
Words  and  Ail  the  Year  Round  the  orders  to  writers  were  to  imitate 
the  style  of  Dickens,  who  sat  as  censor  of  many  articles,  so  nearly  like  his 
mode  of  treatment  that  the  public  believed  they  were  reading  after  their 
favorite.  Many  able  men  in  that  field  of  literature  have  had  to  smart  in 
mind  over  that  kind  of  understanding.  The  name  of  Dickens  was  so 
mighty  that  if  a  moderate  author  could  have  obtained  the  charmed  signa- 
ture to  his  manuscript,  it  would  have  sold  for  a  fabulous  price.  At  parties, 
dinners,  and  where  he  could  shine,  Dickens  overflowed  witli  that  charity 
which  has  given  him  credit  in  the  world  for  great  generosity.  In  private 
life  he  was  not  approachable.  There  was  an  air  of  ** stand  back;  lam 
better  than  thou,**  which  many  of  his  literary  brethren  felt  to  be  insuffera- 
ble in  one  who  had  no  ancestral  rank ;  and  he  appeared  only  pleased  when 
the  nobility  were  by  his  side. 

That  is  all !  Not  another  word  of  detraction.  He  had  his  failings  like 
other  men.  His  literary  power  gave  him,  perhaps,  the  exclusive  right  to 
dictate ;  and  as  for  nobility,  who  was  nobler  than  he  ?  God  giveth  not  to 
any  man  greater  dowry  than  power  to  wield  a  graceful  pen  or  to  speak 
sentences  fraught  with  pure  and  loving  imagery;  and  where  these  are 
found,  charity  may  erase  the  faults  and  love  for  thoughts  produced  exalt 
the  writer.  In  the  British  Isles  to  be  charged  with  snobbishness  is  a  serious 
bar  to  private  enduring  friendships;  and,  however  great  the  man,  the 
scrawl  of  that  word  is  a  detraction  amounting  to  more  than  we  here  can 
comprehend.  And  yet  we  would  be  wagered  of  battle,  using  ancient  Saxon 
right  of  defence,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  charges  resulted  from  the 
wounded  vanity  of  those  who  first  gave  rise  to  the  detractions. 

Not  perhaps  now,  but  in  a  short  time,  when  the  life  of  the  man  as  he 
was  comes  to  be  "written  by  some  impartial  author,  will  this  matter  be 
weighed ;  for  Dickens  had  a  life  outside  that  which  appears  in  print.  Pure, 
we  grant ;  but  the  world,  when  the  flowers  are  fading  that  are  strewn  on 
his  grave,  and  the  enduring  monument  is  reared,  will  be  in  better  humor  to 
know  something  of  the  private  life  of  the  immortal  Dickens. 

Hypercritical,  say  you  ?  No  so.  We  are  pleased  to  know  that  he  had 
much  of  that  called  human  nature  in  his  composition.  He  was  not,  what 
we  understand  by  the  word,  democratic  in  his  tastes  and  views ;  and  that 
w^ord  has  no  reference  to  party  politics  in  this  country.  He  had  learned 
that  there  is  much  to  admire  in  the  patrician  order  in  Europe,  and  had  a 
perfect  horror  of  those  Jack  Cades  and  Jack  Straws  who  mouth  politics  to 
the  gaping  multitudes. 

The  socialism  of  Dickens  was  of  a  genial  nature  as  shown  in  his  writings, 
but  contradicted  in  his  life.  Of  course,  he  did  not  want  to  be  pestered  by 
everybody,  nor  are  we  aware  that  everybody  wanted  to  pester  him.  His 
character  in  early  life  is  told  by  one  of  our  American  writers.  When 
Dickens  was  on  the  staff"  of  the  Morning  Chronicle^  and  had  obtained  fame 
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Iby  writing  the  famous  sketches  signed  *'Boz/'  the  writer  in  question  was 
perfectly  surprised  at  the  subserviency  of  the  young  writer  in  presence  of 
the  proprietor  of  that  journal.  When  Dickens  came  to  be  a  great  man, 
Ihat  was  exactly  the  subserviency  he  expected  from  others,  and  therein  is 
Ihe  whole  gist  of  the  matter- 
Forgetting  these  charges,  forgiving  the  injustice  he  did  to  this  country 
an  his  desire  to  write  smart  things  of  a  people  he  imperfectly  understood ; 
accepting  his  apology  when  he  had  made  an  independency  by  his  readings, 
.and  it  would  have  been  ingratitude  and  baseness  to  have  insulted  when  be 
ivas  rich  with  this  people's  pay,  we  may  pass  to  consider  him  as  a  writer. 

It  is  Dickens !  and  therein  is  much.  Oftentimes  a  chapter  is  found  in 
his  works,  which,  if  any  other  man  than  he,  before  fame  was  established, 
ihad  written,  would  have  been  decried  as  trash.  And  again ,  there  are 
passages,  characters,  prose  poems,  full  of  life,  health,  vigor,  burning  with 
wit  and  fancy,  that  will  live  forever.  They  are  passages  of  gold  written  ob 
"^  choicest  silver.  Mis  sentences  and  characters  have  become  housdioid 
words.  The  last  century  produced  Smollet,  Fielding,  and  Steme.  The 
present  has  given  us  JerroJd,  Thaceray,  Dickens ;  and  who  can  tell  what 
great  field  is  now  left  unexplored  for  writers?  Human  nature  is  the  highest 
point  that  mortal  can  sketch.  In  the  great  area  there  are  plenty  of  no(fe 
and  crannies,  ah,  even  a  broad  surface  left  untouched,  that  will  make 
.another  writer  immortal  during  the  century,  for  "one  touch  of  nature 
•makes  the  world  akin.'* 

Asleep  with  full  honors.     Rest  thee,  Dickens,  with  power  nobly  won. 

The  carping  critic  cannot  harm  thee,  and  human  nature  exalts  thee  as  one 

of  the  best  of  her  productions.     Rich  and  graceful  fancy,  with  pen  of  a 

ready  writer,  he  who  has  not  read  thee  has  yet  a  broad  depth  to  fathom  « 

the  hopes  and  fears  ®f  poor  mortals  in  this  world. 


Dickens  in  a  Dilemma. — ^Having  stated,  in  the  original  prefece  to 
Nicholas  Nickleby,  that  the  Brothers  Cheery bie  were  portraits  from  the  life, 
:and  that  they  yet  exercised  their  unbounded  benevolence  in  the  town  of 
which  they  are  the  pride  and  honor,  Dickens  thus  laments  over  the  applica- 
tions to  which  his  statement  has  given  rise : — "  If  I  were  to  attempt  to  som 
up  the  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  letters  from  all  sorts  of  people,  in  all 
•sorts  of  latitudes  and  climates,  to  which  this  unlucky  paragraph  has  since 
^iven  rise,  I  should  get  into  an  arithmetical  difficulty  from  which  I  codd 
not  easily  extricate  myself.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  I  believe  the  applications 
for  loans,  gifts,  and  offices  of  profit  that  I  have  been  requested  to  forward 
to  the  original  of  the  Brothers  Cheeryble  (with  whom  I  never  interchanged 
.any  communication  in  my  life)  would  have  exhausted  the  combined  patron- 
age of  all  the  lord  chancellors  since  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Brunswick, 
and  would  have  broken  the  rest  of  the  Bank  of  England.'* 


POPULAR  SCIENCE. 


NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL  MECHANISM. 

BY  JAMES  B.  COLEMAN,  M.  D. 

THE  parts  of  every  animal  have  been  contrived  and  developed  for  its 
peculiar  existence.  The  senses  are  acute  or  dull,  entire  or  deficient, 
according  to  the  necessities  of  its  life.  The  frame  and  the  muscles  are  accu- 
rately adapted  to  these  ends.  The  mole  burrows  in  the  dark ;  his  food  is 
obtained  near  the  surface  of  the  groimd,  in  the  light  soil,  among  the  roots 
of  grass  and  other  plants.  He  has  no  use  for  an  eye,  and  we  find  him  with 
merely  the  rudiments  of  that  organ,  and  this  on  so  small  a  scale,  and  so 
hidden  by  fur,  that  for  seeing  it  is  useless ;  yet,  in  hearing,  smelling,  touch, 
and  taste,  he  has  all  that  is  necessary  for  his  underground  life,  and  when 
they  are  aided  by  his  peculiar  digging  apparatus,  it  is  hard  to  suggest  an 
improvement  in  any  part  for  his  specific  fimctions.  The  muscles  of  his 
chest,  the  shape  and  structure  of  the  bones  of  his  arms,  the  size  and  form  of 
liis  palms,  with  their  horn-tipped  fingers,  indicate  to  the  anatomist  such 
power  in  this  little  animal  that  he  is  not  surprised  when  he  sees  him  push 
aside  obstructions  to  his  path,  which  other  creatures  of  greater  magnitude 
cannot  move.  The  constant  necessity  for  the  use  of  these  muscles  keeps  up 
their  development  and]  perpetuates  their  form.  They  do  not  remain  im- 
developed  or  dwarfed  for  want  of  use,  as  does  the  eye.  So  with  other  ani- 
mals. Whatever  form,  and  whatever  amount  of  senses  are  necessary  for 
individual  existence  in  its  most  perfect  state,  all  circumstances  considered, 
we  find  supplied  to  them,  and  as  constantly  called  into  action,  so  that  this 
necessity  of  frequently  using  their  peculiar  organs,  prevents  any  deteriora- 
tion or  change  of  form. 

Let  us  apply  this  positive  knowledge,  which  we  derive  from  nature  every- 
where, even  from  the  structure  of  plants,  to  the  attempts  man  makes  to 
alter  the  mechanism  of  animals.  By  subjugating  the  inferior  kinds  to  his 
control,  he  will,  in  many  instances,  change  their  habits  and  alter  their 
forms.  He  will,  to  make  them  of  more  account  to  himself  for  labor,  or 
food,  or  pleasure,  by  depriving  them  of  many  of  the  surrounding  forces 
that  formed  them  originally  a  species,  degrade  th^m  into  some  nondescript 
domestic  variety.  Different  position,  food,  occupation,  association,  and 
ease  of  subsistence,  change  both  instinct  and  form ;  and  so  effective  are  these 
combinations  of  circumstances  that  they  are  resorted  to  in  various  ways  to 
produce  some  fancied  superiority  over  the  natural  type  of  many  animals^ 
Some  defect  generally  follows  these  infringements  upon  the  order  first  esi 
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tablished ;  and  while  the  untamed  anhnal  is  free  from  physical  weakness 
and  is  of  a  uniform  color  and  shape,  and  has  the  greatest  acuteness  of  his 
senses,  the  domestic  animal  is  subject  to  disease,  has  all  varieties  of  cdc: 
and  shape,  and  dullness  'Of  sdiisation^  fTsA  '^tjitittg  perfection  to  which 
some  animals  are  brought  by  the  discipline  to  which  man  has  subjected 
them,  must  not  be  taken  as  an  exception  to  the  recognized  laws  of  natnre. 
Although  the  trained  racer  can,  perhaps,  for  an  hour,  outrun  the  wild  horse 
of  the  prairies,  he  olnnot,  evea  if  grodtiied  and  fed  with  pecaliar  care^ 
day  after  day  match  the  mustang,  unhoused,  unblanketed,  ungroomed,  and 
fed  only  on  his  native  pasture.  The  whole  life  of  the  well-bred  racer  has 
been  devoted  to  his  muscles,  which  have  been  developed  to  their  grestes: 
activity  and  endurance  5  and  to  supply  them  wkh  the  requisite  blood,  ^ 
lungs  have  been  taxed  to  the  extremity.  The  horseman,  in  his  attempts  2: 
a  single  object,  destroys  the  balance  of  forces  that  previously  existed,  asd 
converts  a  strong,  self-providing,  storm-defying  animal  into  a  -^i^  cf 
speedy  machine,  which  requires  constantly  two  or  three  men  to  keep  it  in 
temporary  running  order,  and  this  he  calls  an  improvement  in  the  breed  of 
horses.  Mocked,  hampered,  and  thwarted  in  their  instincts,  altfaoiigh  good 
for  special  speed,  they  are  not  the  type  of  that  construction  which  originaUy 
was  not  of  man's  contriving. 

The  various  conditions  of  man's  existence  require  the  action  of  more 
muscles  than  are  necessary  for  other  animals.  The  erect  position,  and  the 
effectiveness  of  the  hand,  require  a  number  and  combination  expresdr 
adapted  to  thes^  offices.  In  other  respects,  such  as  locomotion  and  flexi- 
bility of  body,  he  is  endowed,  as  far  ^s  his  wants  are  concerned,  equsllr 
with  other  animals.  In  all  the  varied  contingencies  in  which  man  is  calkd 
to  exert  himself,  there  are,  in  his  structure,  many  muscles  that  are  but  litik 
used.  These  are,  as  it  were,  powers  held  in  reserve  to  counteract  some  ix- 
usual  strain,  and  save  from  accident.  They  are  not  much  devdoped,  soi 
comparatively  in  their  substance,  highly  sensitive,  and  quick  to  act.  Thev 
are  precisely  fitted  for  their  office.  The  ordinary  work  for  which  man  was 
intended  is  told  by  his  figure,  his  senses,  and  his  intelligance.  Any  attempt 
to  develop  parts  which  are  but  slightly  formed,  even  in  those  who  are  ac- 
tively and  successfully  engaged  in  laborious  pursuits,  is  nothing  more  than 
an  effort  to  rival  some  inferior  animal  that  has  some  coveted  superiority— 
an  orang-outang,  perhaps,  an  excellent  trapeze  performer ;  or  grizzly  bear, 
which  strikes  hard  from  the  shoulder ;  or  ring-tailed  monkey,  that  will  hang^ 
with  his  head  down  a  considerable  time  without  apoplexy,  and  so  on  throogfa 
the  special  gymnastics.  An  Apollo  is  distorted  into  a  Caliban  by  what  is 
called  muscular  development.  Witness  the  huge  shoulders  and  hypertro- 
phied  deltoid  muscles  of  the  champion  dumb-bell  performer.  The  attempts 
to  improve  nature  by  excesses  and  performances  that  are  at  variance  with 
man's  phisiology,;  always  end  unfavorably.  The  development  of  muscles 
jjiat  are  not  in  constant  use  passes  away  as  soon  as  the  training  ceases,  and 
the  extraordinary  efforts  that  have  been  made  for  that  purpose  have  been  a 
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^rain  on  the  vital  forces,  which  leaves  some  kind  of  debility  or  nervousness 
that  would  not  result  from  moderate,  natural,  and  honest  daily  exertion. 

To  whatever  task  man  may  be  assigned,  there  will  be  a  reasonable  degree 
of  force  supplied  for  its  execution.  The  organs  called  into  action  will 
gradually  increase  ia  power,  so  that  tasks  difficult  at  first  to  accomplish, 
will,  in  the  end,  be  easily  performed.  If,  for  example,  a  man  with  a  slight 
development  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest  be  employed  by  a  blacksmith,  the 
daily  use  of  the  hammer,  and  the  lifting  of  heavy  bodies,  will  cause  a  growth 
of  the  muscles  sufficient  for  his  business,  and  they  will  remain  full,  and 
hard,  and  strong  as  long  as  he  is  thus  exercised.  Hod-carrying,  when  first 
attempted,  is  weary  work.  To  mount  a  tall  ladder,  with  a  heavy  load  on 
the  shoulder,  would  soon  break  down  the  best  gymnast,  who,  under  train- 
ing and  excitement,  can  do  marvellous  leg-work ;  yet  day  after  day,  from 
morning  until  night,  in  the  hottest  of  weather,  we  see  these  useful  men  ex- 
hibit a  greater  amouht  of  strength  and  endurance  than  ever  was  manifested 
in  circus  or  gymnasium.  Calculate  the  tons  lifted,  and  the  distance  and 
elevation  to  which  they  have  been  transported,  and  there  is  not  a  hod-car- 
rier, who  is  considered  a  fiiU  hand,  that  would  not  in  a  week,  so  far  as 
enduring  strength  is  considered,  make  a  better  score  than  the  best  oarsman 
of  Oxford,  and  all  this  without  any  pretension,  it  being  the  result  merely 
of  useful  employment. 

Thus  we  see  that  gymnastic  training,  which,  by  art,  is  intended  to  change 
the  mechanism  of  nature,  falls  short  in  the  grand  results ;  while  we  gain  for 
a  specific  performance  an  unusual  success,  it  is  transient,  and  at  the  expense, 
perhaps,  of  some  more  important  function.  The  equilibrium  of  forces  is 
destroyed.  Not  as  in  ordinary  useful  labor,  where  there  is  a  harmony  be- 
tween the  necessity  for  exertion  and  the  means  at  hand  for  sustaining  the 
workman,  the  gymnast,  to  accomplish  brilliant  results,  expends  his  force  by 
a  kind  of  explosive  efforts,  which  disturb  his  organism  often  in  a  fearful 
degree.  Rupttures,  swellings,  indurations,  derangement  of  the  nerve  cen- 
tres— ^all  these  follow  an  unusual  tasking  of  the  muscles.  Persons  familiar 
with  those  who  practice  feats  of  strength  and  agility,  can  readily  refer  to 
many  whose  health  and  usefulness  have  been  ruined  by  the  very  exercise 
they  imagined  was  to  increase  their  strength  and  lengthen  their  lives. 


The  Philosopher's  Stone. — ^John  Randolph,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  his 
splendid  rhapsodies  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  paused,  and  fixing 
his  eyes  on  the  presiding  officer,  exclaimed :  '*  Mr.  President,  I  have  dis- 
covered the  philosopher's  stone.  It  consists  in  these  four  plain  English 
monosyllables,  'Fay  as  you  go.*  ^^ 
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HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 


BY  W.  ELMER,  M.   D. 


IN  the  living  animal  economy,  two  processes  are  in  constant  operation, 
a  steady  removal,  particle  by  particle,  of  decaying  or  used  up  matter, 
and  an  equally  steady  renewal  of  fresh  material  to  take  its  place ;  or,  to 
express  it  briefly,  a  process  of  ^<fstruction  and  of  ^^«struction.  This  meta- 
morphosis, when  carried  on  in  perfect  harmony,  when  the  repair  balances 
the  waste,  when  the  effete  is  readily  removed,  and  the  new  deposited,  con- 
stitutes what  we  call  Health.  When  imperfect,  or  when  there  is  an  excess 
of  one  over  the  other,  or  a  deficiency  in  one  part  while  the  others  remain 
active,  constitutes  DrsEASE.     The  entire  cessation  is  Death. 

Disease,  then,  by  whatever  cause  produced,  is  really  simply  a  disordered 
balance  between  the  constructive  and  destructive  elements  of  the  body,  and 
to  restore  this  disparity  is  the  province  of  the  physician.  To  do  this  success- 
fully, he  must  recognize  what  organic  elements  are  in  excess,  or  unsupplied, 
and  constantly  have  in  view  the  ultimate  as  well  as  the  immediate  effects 
which  the  remedies  he  gives  will  produce,  in  increasing  or  diminishing  the 
vital  functions,  so  that  this  fault  of  nutrition  or  organization  may  be  cor- 
rected. Treating  disease  as  if  it  were  a  target,  at  which  we  would  throw 
all  sorts  of  weapons,  in  the  shape  of  all  manner  of  drugs  for  its  demolition, 
is  both  unscientific  and  unsound.  Medicines,  rightly  used,  are  invaluaUe 
adjuvants,  but,  like  all  great  blessings,  liable  to  great  abuse.  They  shoukl 
be  used  as  a  man  would  use  a  lever,  to  restore  a  fallen  object  to  an  upright 
position.  Healthy  organs  are  stronger  than  sick  ones,  and  therefore  resto- 
ration must  be  chiefly  due  to  the  vitality  which  remains  in  those  that  are 
well.  These  are  the  fulcrum  for  the  lever.  In  fact  there  is,  in  many  cases, 
vital  force  enough  to  eliminate  noxious  matters,  replace  them  with  good 
nutriment,  and  make  complete  reparation  without  any  medical  assistance 
whatever;  or,  as  we  say,  the  disease  **gets  well  of  itself,'*  and  we  call  it 
"Nature's  cure."  That  is,  the  ailment  is  self-limited  in  duration,  the 
healthy  and  stronger  organs  assisting  the  cell  nutrition  of  the  weaker,  and 
overcoming  the  disease.  It  is  not  the  exciting  or  the  neutralizing  effect  of 
the  medicine  itself  that  performs  the  cure,  so  much  as  the  vital  power  which 
it  calls  forth,  either  to  upbuild  or  to  unburden  the  system.  And  it  is  won- 
derful what  recuperative  energy  this  vital  force  within  us  possesses,  and  fre- 
quently exhibits.  Cures  are  often  ascribed  to  the  potency  of  drugs,  which 
are  really  due  to  the  organism  alone,  and  would  have  been  just  as  speedily 
performed  without  the  taking  of  a  single  draught.  Medicines,  like  fire,  are 
good  servants,  but  must  be  kept  in  subjection ;  art,  in  curative  measures, 
must  similate  nature.  Art  perfected,  is  nkture  studied  and  followed,  and 
the  nearer  we  approach  her  in  restorative  methods,  the  nearer  we  come  to 
the  true  means  of  restoring  vigor  and  promoting  health. 


LAWS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  TRADE. 


AGENTS. 

BY  JUDGE  REED. 

Every  person  who  deals  with  a  special  agent,  is  bound  to  inquire  the  ex- 
tent of  the  agent's  authority. 

If  the  agent  exceeds  the  power  given  to  him  by  the  principal,  the  prin- 
cipal is  not  bound  by  his  acts. 

Thus,  an  authority  to  sell  at  a  particular  price,  will  not  authorize  the 
agent  to  sell  at  a  less  price. 

An  authority  to  sell  at  auction,  will  not  authorize  a  private  sale ;  but  if 
the  agent  obtains  better  terms  than  are  embraced  in  his  instructions,  the 
principal  will  be  bound. 

When  the  agent  acts  for  his  principal,  he  should  act  in  the  name  of  his 
principal. 

In  all  verbal  transactions,  he  should  hold  out  the  principal  as  the  party 
dealing  through  him. 

In  all  written  agreements,  the  agent  should  sign  the  principal's  name 
alone,  or  the  principal's  name  by  the  agent,  thus :  *'  A  B  by  C  D,  agent ;" 
not  as  is  often  done,  **  C  D  for  A  B,"  or  merely  ''CD,  agent,"  without 
placing  the  name  o/  the  principal  to  the  paper  at  all. 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  position  of  the  parties,  the  principal  is  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  acts  of  the  agent  made  within  the  scope  of  his  au- 
thority. 

He  selects  his  own  agent,  and  is  responsible  for  his  conduct. 

If  the  agent,  while  on  the  business  of  his  principal,  drives  his  team  off 
from  the  direct  road,  and  by  his  careless  driving  injures  another,  the  princi- 
pal will  be  liable. 

But  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  the  careless  and  the  willful  acts 
of  the  agent ;  for  the  former  the  principal  is  responsible,  for  the  latter  he 
is  not.  If  an  agent  willfully  drives  his  carriage  against  another,  withont  his 
principal's  direction  or  assent,  the  principal  will  not  be  liable. 

The  principal  will,  of  course,  be  liable  whenever  he  has  expressly  com- 
manded a  wrong  to  be  done,  or  given  orders  which  could  be  executed  only 
by  its  commission. 

There  is  an  important  distinction  to  this  effect,  that  while  a  principal  is 
responsible  for  the  effect  of  the  careless  or  fraudulent  acts  of  his  agent  to- 
wards third  parties  or  strangers,  yet  he  is  not  responsible  for  the  injurious 
result  of  those  acts  towards  other  agents  or  servants  in  the  employ  of  the 
same  principal. 
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LA  WS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  TRADE. 


This  question  has  most  frequently  arisen  in  actions  brought  by  employees 
against  railroad  companies. 

A  company  Vould  hot  be  responsible  to  a  brakeittUuiy  who  '^ras  injured  by 
!lie  carelessness  of  a  fellow  brakesman,  or  an  engineer,  or  a  switch  tender., 

The  company  would  be  responsible  to  a  stranger  for  injuries  resulting 
from  such  carelessness. 

The  principal  has  never  been  held  liable  criminally — ^by  indictment — for 
those  acts  of  his  servants  or  agents,  except  in  cases  of  libel,  in  which  he 
has  been  held  so  liable  on  the  ground  that  he  derived  profits  frorti  the  pub- 
lication, or  furnished  the  necessary  means  to  carry  it  on. 

The  principal  is  liable  for  all  the  representations  and  admissioBS  of  his 
agent,  concerning  the  subject  matter  of  the  transa:ction. 

A,  through  his  agent,  leases  a  house  to  B,  which  had  a  nuisance  adjoin- 
ing it,  of  which  A  was  aware,  but  of  which  his  agent  was  ignorant.  His 
agent  stated  to  B  that  there  was  no  objections  to  the  house. 

The  court  held  that  the  knowledge  of  the  principal  was  the  knowledge  of 
the  agent,  and  the  representation  of  the  agent  was  the  representation  of  the 
principal. 

The  contract  would,  therefore,  be  void,  on  account  of  fraudulent  rep- 
resentation. 

So  notice  to  the  agent,  as  to  any  matter  within  the  scope  of  his  authority, 
is  notice  to  his  principal.  Notice  to  cashier  of  a  bank,  is  notice  to  the 
bank,  if  given  officially.     Notice  to  an  attorney,  is  notice  to  his  client. 

The  policy  of  the  law  within  the  scope  of  the  authority,  expressly  or  im- 
pliedly given  by  the  principal,  puts  the  principal  in  th6  agent's  place,  and 
makes  the  agent  but  the  instrument  in  carrying  out  thtf  purpose  and  will 
of  the  principal. 

It  throws  upon  the  man  who  holds  out  another  person  to  the  world  as  his 
agent,  the  duty  of  selecting  a  man  of  good  character. 

At  the  same  time,  it  throws  upon  the  person  dealing  with  the  agent  the 
duty  of  ascertaining  whether  the  agent  is  acting  within  the  scope  of  his 
authority.  If  he  is  a  general  agent,  he  has  the  right  to  do  all  acts  within 
the  range  of  the  general  business ;  if  he  is  a  special  agent,  his  authority  is 
limited  by  the  very  letter  of  his  authority. 

After  an  agent  has  received  his  appointment,  either  express  or  implied, 
his  authority  is  terminated  in  various  ways,  such  as  the  agent  becoming  in- 
sane ;  a  single  woman,  who  is  an  agent,  marrying ;  revocation  of  authority 
by  the  principal. 

By  the  death  of  the  principal,  it  is  revoked  at  the  time  of  the  death  of 
the  principal. 

For  instance,  A  leaves  home,  leaving  his  wife  authority  to  contract  with 
B  for  groceries  for  his  family  during  his  absence.  A  dies  abroad,  and  B 
goes  on  supplying  his  family  with  goods. 

Held  that  the  wife  was  not  liable,  as  the  revocation  was  the  act  of  God, 
and  that  the  executors  of  A  were  not  liable ;  the  death  being  a  re\'ocation  of 
the  agency,  no  one  was  liable  for  the  goods  furnished  after  the  death  of  A. 
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t0  MY  BklBNDS.    ^    ' '- 

BY  CLEMENTINE. 

I  DARE  not  'tempt  a  loftier  flight, 
Till  I  have  tried  my  crippled  wing, 
Nor  will  I  soar  in  fond  delight 

To  sing  the  songs  I  used  to  sing. 
My  children  sing  them  oft  at  eve, 

'Neath  cottage  porch  or  shady  bowers, 
While  many  a  mystic  charm  I  weave. 
To  change  my  thorns  to  crown  of  flowers. 

The  thrilling  touch  of  harp  or  lyre, 

The  sympathetic  clasp  of  hands, 
Are  far  more  potent  to  inspire 

My  muse,  than  thought  of  gold  or  lands. 
And,  oh !  whan  utterance  was  denied, 

And  smothered  were  my  loftiest  powers, . 
What  could  I  do  but  smile^  to  hide 

My  crown  of  thorns  by  wreaths  of  flowers. 

Beac  with  me,  friends,  though  jallen  far, 

The  words  that  tremble  on  my  lips 
Are  words  of  love.     I  was  a  star, 

I  am  a  star>  but  in  eclipse^ 
You  loved  me  for  my  tender  lays. 

You  prized  me  in  my  saddest  hours. 
Though  you  have  little  now  to  praise, 

Just  think  my  crown  a  crown  of  flowers. 

But,  oh  !  I  cannot  close  this  strain 

So  cold  and  ta»e ;  idio  loves  me  best 
Will  bear  with  me ;  the  minstrel's  pain 

Is  not  a  thing  fof  scorn  or  jest. 
Remember  once  how  glad  and  free 

I  poured  my  strains  in  happier  hours ; 
Be  silent,  then,  as  friends  should  be. 

Or  hide  my  thorns  by  crown  of  flowers. 
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ENTHUSIASM. 

IS  there  any  pleasanter  sight  in  the  world,  than  that  of  an  old  man,  whose 
heart  has  grown  ripe  and  mellow  in  the  storm  and  sunshine  of  life, 
with  the  smile  of  approval  resting  upon  his  face,  with  quickening  pulse  and 
honest  pride,  looking  upon  young  men  in  the  glory  of  their  strength 
and  the  brightness  of  their  hope,  pushing  forward  with  enthusiasm  in  thdr 
imdertakings  ? 

The  aged  man  well  knows  that  time  will  dampen  their  ardor  and  enthu- 
siasm soon  enough ;  he  knows  that  disappointments  and  short  comings  of 
expectation  will,  by  and  by,  cause  them  to  sit  down  and  carefully  calculate 
not  only  the  cost  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  to  strength  and  brain,  of  an 
undertaking  before  they  engage  in  it.  But  this  thoughtfulness,  this  measur- 
ing by  the  rule,  comes  with  years  and  experience,  and  the  old  man  remem- 
bers that  by  such  calculating  he  never  would  have  ventured  as  he  did,  and 
never  could  look  back  with  his  present  pride  upon  some  grand  struggle  and 
victory  of  his  early  manhood,  which  he  would  not  how  undertake  for  any 
consideration.  And  so  he  does  not  strive  to  quench  this  spirit,  although  he 
may  wisely  advise  it. 

Enthusiasm  is  a  grand  word ;  a  word  that  has  an  element  in  it  which 
puts  life  into  lifeless  things,  creates  bodies  and  breathes  living  spirits  into 
them ;  infuses  itself  into  others  that  have  some  motive  power,  giving  them 
new  vitality  and  force.  One  man  of  enthusiasm  will  impart  it  to  otbexs. 
and  they  will  examine  the  same  thing  that  they  have  looked  upon  a  hundred 
times  before,  but  never  noticed,  and  become  enthusiasts  about  it. 

Men  who  are  enthusiasts  are  believers.  Belief  begets  enthusiasm,  and  in 
a  well  guided  enthusiasm  there  is  not  only  ordinary  force  but  magnetic 
power.  Nearly  all  great  men  have,  some  time  or  other,  been  enthu- 
siasts. And  a  young  man  without  any  enthusiasm  is  like  a  boy  withofot 
playfulness — either  a  dunce,  or  trained  to  death.  You  see  some  childreB 
whose  mothers  or  fathers  have  labored  successfully  to  teach  them  that  it  is 
unmanly  to  play,  and  sport,  and  gambol,  and  be  children,  and  they  arc 
prim  and  old  manish,  instead  of  gay  and  childish.  What  an  abortion 
of  nature  they  have  produced  ! 

You  sometimes  see  young  men  trying  to  imitate  some  old  gray-haired 
man,  or  judge,  or  other  dignitary  they  may  know,  who  has  passed  from 
the  period  of  young  ambition  and  enthusiasm  into  that  of  ripe  and  fruitful 
age.  You  do  not  look  for  enthusiasm  here.  It  is  not  the  place  to  find  it. 
The  head  controls  the  heart  now.     It  used  to  be  that  the  heart  controlled 
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the  head.     It  is  well  it  is  nature,  and  nature  has  no  contradictions  of  her 
own. 

But  you  find  these  young  men  with  a  misconception  of  things,  trying  to^ 
ape  those  wise  old  dignitaries,  and  putting  on  the  expression  and  practicing 
the  gait,  and,  perhaps,  cutting  the  hair  just  as  they  do,  that  they  may  be 
IMittems  of  these  older  and  wiser  men.  We  do  not  say  that  such  are  fools 
— ^not  at  all ;  but  they  are  trying  to  do  something,  and  be  somebody  which 
they  cannot  be,  because  nature  never  intended  it  until  they  had  been 
filled  and  ripened  like  wheat.  They  will  have  their  turn  if  they  wait,  and 
death  waits.  Now,  who  will  deny  that  this  is  an  abortion  and  that  it  would 
be  a  great  deal  better  for  these  young  men  to  be  natural — to  be  themselves, 
to  be  young  men,  to  be  strong,  hopeful,  and  enthusiastic  like  young  men. 

Some  have  xpore  enthusiasm  than  others,  many  are  carried  away  with  it,, 
but  when  properly  controlled,  like  everything  else,  it  helps  a  man  to  sur- 
mount a  thousand  difficulties  and  gives  him  courage  to  undertake  a  thousand 
things  that  the  cold  calculation  of  older  heads  would  never  touch ;  and. 
though  sometimes  he  may  fail,  the  experience  is  generally  worth  what  it 
costs  him. 

Young  man,  be  enthusiastic  in  what  you  undertake.  Do  your  figuring 
before  imdertaking  an  enterprise,  but  when  satisfied  that  you  can  do  it  suc- 
cessfully, go  at  it  enthusiastically,  throw  yourself  into  it,  stamp  it  with  your 
own  initials,  aye,  write  your  full  name  upon  it,  and  be  not  ashamed  to 
claim  it  as  your  own,  if  it  be  worthy  of  a  man. 

WHERE  AWAY? 

IT  is  the  time  when  people  in  cities  and  villages  are  asking  and  deciding 
where  they  shall  go  this  summer-^away  fix>m  the  city  and  its  burning 
heat,  from  the  strain  of  business  and  dusty  streets,  away  to  breathe  pure 
air,  and  bid  adieu,  as  much  as  they  may,  to  the  burdens  and  cares  of  busy,, 
anxious,  hoping,  straggling  life* 

Some  will  go  to  the  quiet  fields,  the  country  homes  of  their  childhood. 
Never  a  simmier  comes  that  does  not  bring  back  beautiful  pictures  of  land- 
scapes and  ^um  scenes,  that  were  painted  long  ago  in  colors  unfading  and 
beautiful,  and  hung  in  the  gallery  of  their  hearts,  where  memory  throws, 
across  them  a  wonderfully  clear  but  mellow  light,  that  so  wins  and  holds 
them  in  her  sacred  recesses,  that  nothing  can  draw  them  away  when  plea- 
sure is  the  end  in  view. 

What  freshness,  what  rest,  what  youth,  comes  to  a  man  who  yearly  bathes 
in  the  fountain  of  his  early  joys,  filtered  of  all  that  is  regretful,  and  spark- 
ling and  ripling  and  playing  about  him  and  with  him,  how  it  renews  the 
springs  of  his  life  and  hope ! 

Some  will  seek  the  gay  resorts  of  wealth  and  fashion.  What  for?  How 
many  of  all  the  countless  throngs  that  yearly  rush  thither  could  answer? 
Is  it  to  enjoy  rest  and  renewal  of  body  and  mind — to  dwell  among  things 
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pure,  fresh,  and  inspiring  to  the  higher  nature?  Do  they  hear  "the  sob- 
bings of  the  grand  old  sea,*'  or  admire  the  roar  of  old  ocean's  waves?  Or 
is  it  to  show  their  changes  and  jewels — ^to  drive  a  four-ip-hand,  or  order 
the  course  of  sonie  gay  and  peculiar  equipage  before  the  admiring  eyes  of 
thousands  ?  Is  it  to  dissipate  strength  of  body  and  peace  of  mind  in  the 
nightly  revels  of  the  dance  or  around  the  wine-cup  or  the  gaming-table? 
But  these  are  abuses  that  the  best  things  are  subject  to.  To  some  there 
may  be  in  this  ever-changing  throng  of  human  beings  the  excitement  whidi 
awakes  the  nature,  and  does  good.     It  is  well,  if  so. 

Others,  whose  lot  is  cast  in  the  city,  long  for  some  quiet  valley  nestlii^ 
down  among  the  hills,  over  which  the  birds  fly  back  and  forth,  and  drcq) 
down  to  drink  in  the  little  brook  that  goes  singing  along  its  gravelly  course, 
diving  once  in  a  while  into  some  shadowy  place,  and  silently  crawliog 
along ;  then  eddying  around  some  rock,  or  in  among  the  twistfed  roots  of 
some  old  tree ;  then  leaping  out,  goes  off  on  a  run,  singing  to  the  birds  and 
talking  to  them  as  brooks  ^nd  birds  will  talk. 

Perhaps  these  longing  qiies  cannot  go  away  from  under  the  hot  roof  that 
protects  them  from  cold  but  not  from  heat ;  and  sadly  they  may  think  of 
that  country  home,  left,  when  they  were  50  young  and  hope  was  so  bright, 
but  which  is  no  longer  theirs  by  anything  that  makes  home  sacred. 

To  the  poor  and  the  sick  in  the  city,  how  terrible  is  the  heat  of  summer ! 
within  sight,  perhaps,  of  the  country  they  so  long  for,  but  to  which  they 
cannot  go.  Hope  on !  by-and-by  you  shall  rest  be^de  still  waters,  ia 
^reen  pastures,  where  you  shall  be  as  favored  as  the  richest  of  earth  can  be, 
and  more  than  most  will  be.  ^JHope  on  and  be  comforted. 

To  all  who  can,  in  thfl(Sfeusy  town  and  the  great  bustling  city,  we  say  go 
where  you  find  pleasure,  and  ask  not  if  it  would  be  another's- misery.  Go 
to  be  refreshed — to  expcrienc5^the  blessed  results  to  health  and  heout  eC 
chof^e.  There  is  some  good  in  everything  to  him  who  seeks  it.  Go-!  and 
may  change,  which  has  many  sad  records,  as  weH  as^  joyous— ehasnge  whidi 
makes  beggars  of  princes  and  princes  of  beggan,  brides  of  raaideiis  and 
widows  of  brides — change  which  brings  many  cups  of  joy  aaid'  s6rto#  to  aU — 
may  this  change  from  the  routine  of  daily  life  bear  you  only  pleesare  inno- 
cent and  invigorating.  No  matter  where  you  go,  or  how— only  go  to  come 
back  stronger  and  better  and  happier,  all  ready  to,  engage  with  new  vigor 
in  the  strifes  and  successes  of  life. 

THE  WAR  IN  EUROPE. 

THERE  is  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  probability  of  war  between 
France  and  Prussia.  Speculations  have  become  facts,  and  sdready  the 
two  grand  armies  of  these  nations  are  hastening  to  the  conflict  amidst  the 
greatest  enthusiasm. 

While  the  populace  is  wild  with  excitement,  and  every  man  is  asking  for 
arms,  thinking  men  stand  aghast  at  the  possible  consequences  of  a  conflict 
which  may  engulf  all  Europe  in  war. 
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The  universal  inquiry  is,  who  is  responsfble  for  this  war  and  its  results? 
The  universal  answer  must  be,  Napoleon  !  Not  France  speaking  through 
her  government,  but  the  one  man  power  that*  by  a  word  has  convulsed  a 
continent,  and  who,  for  the  glory  of  Bbnaparte,  calls  to  the  defence  of 
France  an  army  trained  to  the  love  of  militstfy  glory. 

What  cause  had  Napoleon  to  declare  war  against  Prussia?  None  what- 
ever !  France  would  not  have  done  it ;  her  senators  denounce  it  as  a  blun- 
der and  a  crime.  But  Napoleon  without  any  cause  or  pretence  plunges  two 
powerful  nations  in  war. 

Napoleon,  in  proportion  to  his  power  and  influence,  for  such  an  act,  is 
and  should  be  accoimted  a  criminal.  Compared  with  him.  Prince  Napoleon, 
the  murderer  of  Victoir  Noir,  is  as  nothing.  For  that  was  the  result  of 
passion  on  both  sides,  and  the  result  concerned  only  two  individuals  and 
their  immediate  friends.  But  this  man  descends  from  the  throne  of  ^ 
nation  at  peace  with  the  world,  and  leads  to  slaughter  thousands  of  fellow 
creatures,  without  even  reasonable  pretence  of  justice.  For  this  he  is 
to-day  the  most  justly  and  most  universally  condemned  man  living.  He  is 
not  justified  by  a  civilized  nation  of  the  world ;  popular  opinion  is  against 
him,  and  the  press  denounces  the  crime.  The  patience  of  Heaven  may 
indeed  have  exhausted  itself  with  this  man,  and  thus  permitted  him  to  per- 
form his  own  destruction.  Napoleon  may  sink  for  a  moment  the  demands 
of  France  for  a  liberal  government,  but  he  has  attempted  it  at  a  fearful  risk 
and  a  terrible  cost. 

WELCOME  BACK  AGAIN. 

WE  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  our  readers,  in  this  number,  a 
poem  by  "  Clementine,"  so  widely  and  favorably  known.  By  a 
sad  calamity  (pai:a2ysis)  ahe  has,  for  nearly  two  years,  been  deprived  of 
giving  expression  t«  the  sweet  and  touching  harmonies  which  nature  has  for 
many  years  poured  in  upon  her  souK  Her  song  (the  first  since  the  misfor- 
tune) sounds  like  the  notes  of  a  wounded  bird,  longing,  but  not  jble  to 
soar  away  to  its  own  home.  But  now  that  her  voice  has  come  again,  we 
hope  diat  by  use  it  may  become  more  strong  and  sweet  than  ever  before, 
for  who  can  know  but  that  in  the  long  silence  imposed  upon  her,  the  soul 
has^^een  often  at  the  fountain,  and  grown  richer  by  the  dispensations  of 
the  Hand  that  at  first  bestowed  the  gift. 

The  life  of  our  Trenton  poetess  is  full  of  incident  and  interest,  and  at 
some  future  time  we  may  narrate  some  of  them.     Certain  it  is  that  we,  in 
common  with  thousands  of  others,  welcome  her  back  again,  and  with  all 
•our  hearts  would  '*  Hide  her  crown  of  thorns  with  wreaths  of  flowers. '* 

Stop  Thief  ! — ^The  articles  in  this  magazine  are  our  property,  and  when 
they  are  used  by  other  publications,  it  is  but  honesty  in  them  and  justice  to 
us  that  Beecher's  Magazine  should  be  credited.     "  So  mote  it  be.'* 
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Personal. — Our  readers  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  Mr.  Thomas  D. 
Suplee — ^a  most  pleasing  and  instructive  writer,  author  of  *' About  Cards," 
in  the  June  number,  and  "  The  Glory  of  Young  Men,"  in  the  July  number 
of  this  Magazine,  which  articles  Were  stolen  by  several  papers,  and  no  ciedi: 
given  to  the  author  or  the  Magazine — ^has  graduated  at  Princeton  Coll^ 
with  high  honors,  and  a  future  full  of  promise.  Mr.  Suplee,  several  yeas 
since,  took  the  one  hundred  dollar  prize  offered  by  the  American  Sunday 
School  Union  for  the  best  Sunday  School  Story,  and  is  the  author  of  several 
valuable  works,  one  of  which  is  a  volume  of  poems.  The  honor  of  Cla« 
Poet,  in  the  class  of  '70,  was  awarded  him,  and  called  forth  from  the  New 
York  Trilune  the  high  praise  which  he  deserved.  Mr.  Suplee's  connec- 
tion with  this  Magazine  will  remain  unchanged. 

Popular  Science. — Doctor  Coleman  has,  for  the  last  seven  montls,  de- 
lighted and  instructed  our  readers  by  his  articles  upon  *'  Natural  and  Artifi- 
cial Mechanism."  These  will  be  continued,  and  in  addition  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  introducing,  as  a  regular  contributor,  Dr.  W.  Elmer,  of  tiiK 
city,  a  terse  and  pleasant  writer,  who  will  tell  our  readers  important  fects 
in  relation  to  health,  disease,  and  physiology,  in  language  that  they  cao 
imderstand. 

Encouraging. — Words  and  hearty  congratulations  for  our  success  floir 
in  from  every  quarter,  for  all  of  which  we  have  reason  to  be  and  are  vcrjr 
grateful.  Evidently  much  interest  is  felt  in  the  Magazine,  and  we  hope  to 
increase  it  each  month.  Don't  forget  to  look  at  the  premium  list,  and 
raise  the  clubs. 

"Beautiful  Snow." — Mr.  F.  F.  Camant,  of  Omaha,  Nebraska,  sends 
us  an  intensely  interesting  article  regarding  the  authorship  of  *^  Beaatiibl 
Snow,''  which  we  shall  publish  next  month.  His  statements  s^pear  to  be 
better  founded  than  most  that  are  afloat.  We  shall  print  the  poem  with  the 
article^ 

Subscriptions — To  Beecher's  Magazine  may  begin  with  Jan'y,  April,  or 
July,  1870.  Any  who  desire  to  replace  soiled  or  lost  copies  have  only  to 
send  for  them.  Please  notify  us  immediately  of  any  irregularities  in  receipt 
of  the  Magazine. 

Clementine. — ^Until  recently  our  Trenton  poetess  has  been  deprived  of 
the  use  of  her  faculties  by  a  stroke  of  paralysis.     She  is  now  so  fer  recovered 
as  to  be  able  to  write  at  times,  and  will  hereafter  be  one  of  our  regular  con-  * 
tributors. 

A  handsome  engraving  of  Pennington  Seminary  is  given  on  another  page. 
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One  Dollar. — Some  of  our  old  subscribers  to  the  Young  Mens'  Monthly 
have  been  receiving  the  Magazine  since  the  name  and  form  was  changed  to, 
Beecher's,  and  have  n6t  yet  paid  for  this  year.  All  such  will  please  remit 
this  month.  Magazines  are  forwarded  until  an  explicit  order  is  received  by 
the  publisher  for  their  discontinuance,  and  until  payment  of  all  arrearages 
is  made,  as  required  by  law. 

Fruit  Preserving. — Our  readers  will  do  well  at  this  season  of  the  year 
to  look  at  the  advertisement  of  Mr.  Youmans.  We  wish  to  give  an 
imequivocal  endorsement  of  his  fruit  canning  establishment,  both  in  the 
quality  of  fruit  used  and  the  certainty  of  its  being  perfectly  preserved. 

At  first  thought  housekeepers  may  think  that  they  can  put  up  their  fruit 
cheaper  than  they  can  get  it  done;  but  when  they  remember  that  Mr. 
Youmans  bwys  everything  in  very  large  quantities,  they  will  see  that  the 
difference  between  the  wholesale  price  which  he  pays  for  fruit,  sugar,  and 
<:ans,  and  the  retail  price  which  housekeepers  must  pay  for  the  same  thing, 
will  alone  %\yt  a  handsome  profit  to  the  business.  Mr.  Youmans  has  put 
up  fruit  for  the  first  families 'of  this  city  for  years;  also,  for  our  hotels. 
Since  learning  that  he  gives  to  families  the  benefit  of  wholesale  prices,  he 
has  put  up  all  our  fruit,  and,  having  used  it,  we  speak  from  experience  of 
its  merit.  No  finer  peaches  and  tomatoes  can  be  had  anywhere  than  of 
Mr.  YoumariS,  nor  can  they  be  put  up  by  individuals  as  cheaply  as  they  can 
be  bought  of  him. 

Photography. — During  a  period  of  from  five  to  ten  years,  photography 
has  come  to  be  a  thing  of  actual  value  to  business  men,  and  is  extensively 
used  to  the  saving  of  heavier  expenditures.  It  is  customary  for  merchants 
of  various  kinds  to  photograph  their  goods  on  small  cards  and  send  >them 
to  their  customers  for  examination.  By  the  use  of  such  cards,  showing 
patterns  of  goods,  orders  of  thousands  of  dollars  are  received  monthly  by 
parties  who  can  use  them.  Prominently  among  this  class  are  potteries. 
Photographs  of  new  designs  are  sent  to  regular  customers,  and  from  these, 
if  the  pattern  suits,  orders  are  given  and  filled  with  perfect  correctness. 
In  the  art  of  photography  Mr.  F.  Gutekunst,  of  Philadelphia,  is  without  a 
superior  in  this  country.  His  establishment,  on  Arch  street,  is  to  that  city 
what  Brady's,  on  Broadway,  is  to  New  York.  And  he  is  also  a  successfiil 
competitor  with  New  York,  both  in  regard  to  quality  and  price  of  work, 
from  all  sections  of  the  country.  The  quality  of  Mr.  Gutekunst's  work 
has  secured  for  him  the  extensive  business  and  wide  reputation  that  he 
enjoys.  During  the  war  his  name  was  as  familiar  to  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  as  that  of  its  generals,  he  having  the  custom  of  nearly  all  of  the 
officers  and  men.  We  can  commend  his  work  to  all  who  desire  the  best, 
iit  a  reasonable  price,  and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  manufacturers  especially, 
-Who  make  use  of  the  art  in  ^business,  to  obtain  samples  and  prices  of  his 
work.    Particulars  regarding  these  can  be  found  in  the'advertising  pages. 
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RECOJID  OF  EVENTS. 

OUR  RECORD  closes  July  \st     Congress  has  passed  the  bill  to  enfecr 
the  Fifteenth  Amendment. Mr.  A.  Miuard,  a  wealthy  gentlema: 

of  Morristown,  N.  J.,  has  erected  an  extensive  and  handsome  building  as i 
home  for  orphan  girls.  It  is  near  the  residence  of  Governor  Randolph. — 
The  bill  authorizing  civil  marriages  in-Spain  has  been  passed  by  the  Cortes 
- — Mrs.  Harriet  M,  Wilson,  wife  of  Senator  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts. 

died  at  her  residence  in  Natick,  May  28th,  at  the  -age  of  forty-^ix. Ec: 

Majesty  Queen  Victoria  has  pfisscd  her  fifty-first  .year.     Her  birthday  was 

appropriately  celebrated.     She  was  born  May  24th,  1819, The  minii' 

ture  steamer  City  of  Ragu§a  left  her  wharf  at  London,  for  New  York,  Mir 
31st.  She  is  twenty-one  feet  long;  carries  provisions  for  three  montls;  a 
crew  of  one  noan  besides  the  captain,  and  a  Newfoundland  dog,  as  passenger. 

The  captain  expects  to  make  the  passage  inside  of  fifty  days. During  1 

few  days,  thirty-one  thousand  bales  of  cotton  were  shipped  to  Europe  k 

way  of  the  Suez  canal. The  small  pox  prevails  in  the  prison  where  Heir' 

Rochefort  is  confined. The  Fenian  army  was  triumphantly  led  int* 

Canada  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of , May,  by  General  O'Neill,  audi; 
the  evening  U.  S.  Marshal. General  Foster  escorted  him  in  a  close  carris^ 
to  Burlington,  and  gave  him  free  lodgings  in  jail.  The  Fenians  returoec 
home  disgusted,  leaving  their  leaders  behind  them,  wiser,  if  not  richer  hi 

the  trip. On  Friday,  June  3d,  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  a  proposition  to  ta 

U.  S.  bonds  was  promptly  voted  down. Mr.  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  charac- 
terizes the  proceedings  in  the  Senate  upon  the. franking  bill  as  trifling  aa: 

disgraceful.     The  country  views  it  in  the  same  light. The  XntematioiE: 

Typographical  Union  have  recognized  the  right  of  woman  to  earn  a  lirin^ 
as  well  as  a  man,  and  as  she  pleases,  and  given  expression  to  their  views  b} 

electing  a  woman  as  secretary  of  the  organization. The  public  debt  inf 

decreased  during  the  month  of  May,  J5i4j3oi,962.47. ''Unkle  Samuel's " 

account  against "  John  Bull,*'  for  damages  by  the  English  pirate  Alabama,  \ 
now  due.  Settlement  is  requested. — —The  receipts  of  the  Post  OflSce  De 
partment  for  the  last  quarter  were  $5,000,000,  about  |k, 000, 000  more  thsr 

for  any  previous  quarter. The  total  paper  circulation  of  the  country  t 

^685,877,069.89;  of  which  ^{35 6,500,01 2.50  is  legal  tender  and  demairi 
notes;  ^300,000,000  national  bank  notes ;  and  the  balance,  S39, 37  7,057.39. 

is  fractional  currency. Hereafter,  soldiers  will  be  allowed  artificial  limfe 

every  five  years,  or  their  equivalent  in  money. During  the  month  c: 

May,   twenty-one    thousand   emigrants — mostly  Irish — ^left    London  for 

America,  nine  tenths  of  whom  were  bound  for  New  York. The  Amen- 

can  delegates  in  the  -Ecumenical  Council  show  a  growing  disinclination  :c 
the  infallibility  dogma",  and  are  disgusted  with  the  sophistry  and  s}'d3'> 
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phancy  of  its  advocates. We  have  imported,  during  nine  months  of  this 

year,  ji6,ooo,ooo  less,  and  exported  ^45,000,000  more,  than  during  the 
same  period  in  1868-^.— —The  avmy  bill  which  has  passed  reduces  the 
standing  army  to  thirty  thousand  by  July  ist,  and  saves  the  country  |4,ooo,- 
000  a  year.— ^-^Two  thieves  entered  the  treasury  building  as  visitors,  on 
Saturday,  June  nth,  and  escaped  with  ^20,000  of  new  greenbacks.*-'-— 
Daniel  McFadand  is  in  Indianapolis,  trying  to  get  the  divorce  granted  his 
wife  set  aside,  for  which  he  is  universally  condemned.  Mrs.  McFarland 
has  the  sympathy  of  the  people  there. The  musical  festival  in  commemo- 
ration of  Beethoven's  birthday  began  in  New  York,  Monday,  June  13th, 
and  continued  during  the  week.     All  the  great  singers  of  the  country  were 

present.     It  was  pronounced  not  a  success. The  comer  stone  of  the 

great  masonic  temple  in  New  York,  opposite  Booth's  theatre,  was  laid  Wed- 
nesday, June  8th.-  Fifteen  thousand  masons  were  in  the  procession.*- — 
On  the  8th  of  June,  some  women  in  Baltimore  decorated  ,the  grave  of  J. 
Wilkes  Booth,  the  assassin  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  with  a  pyramid  of  flowers. 
The  great  fire  in  Turkey,  .district  of  Pera,  destroyed  over  seven  thou- 
sand buildings,  and  occasioned  loss  of  property  estimated  at  more  than 
twelve  billions  of  dollars.  The  loss  of  human  life  was  terrible.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty  bodies  have  been  discovered  thus  far,  which  is  but  a  very 

smallproportion  of  those.bumed. Charles  Dickens  died  at  his  residence 

at  Gad^s  Hill,  in  Kent,  England,  on  Friday  evening,  June  9th,  at  a  quarter 
past  six  o'clock,  by  a  stroke  of  p^uralysis.  His  remains  were  deposited  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  Tuesday,  June  .14th.  The  coffin  plate  bears  this  in- 
scription : 

Charles  Dickens. 
Bom  February  7th,  181 2.     Died  June  9th,  1870. 

Portugal  has  abolished  the  death  penalty. Red  Cloud,  the  Indian 

chief,  and  his  warriors,  visited  New  York,  Wednesday,  June  8th,  and  on 
Thursday,  Red  Cloud  made  a  speech  at  Cooper  Institute.  Peter  Cooper 
presided.  A  few  days  previous  to  this  they  were  entertained  at  Washing- 
ton, and  a  reception  given  them  by  President  Grant. The  Rev.  Ber- 
nard H.  Nadell,  D.D.,  L.L.D.,  Acting  President  of  Drew  Theological 
Seminary,  died  Monday  morning,  June  12th,  at  his  residence  in  Milford, 

N.  J. The  President  exchanged  congratulations  with  the  Viceroy  of 

India,  Thursday,  Jmie  9th,  on  the  completion  of  submarine  telegraph  com- 
munication between  America  and  India. Congress  has  made  New  Year's 

Day,  Good  Friday,  Fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  Christmas  Day 
legal  holidays.-^ The  Spanish  Cortes  have  abolished  slavery  in  the  Span- 
ish colonies. The  International  Convention  of  Young  Men's  Christian 

Associations  of  the  United  States  and  British  Provinces  was  held  at  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana,  June  22d,  23d,  «4th,  and  25th. Queen  Isabella  signed 

her  abdication  of  the  throne  of  Spain  in  favor  of  her  son,  Saturday,  June  i  ith. 
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PEARLS  AND  PEBBLES. 

When  we  think  of  good,  the  angels  are  silent ;  when  we  do  it,  they 
rejoice. 

Modesty  in  woman  is  like  color  on  her  cheek — decidedly  becoming  if 
not  put  on. 

'*  Have  a  care,"  said  a  Quaker  to  an  abusive  young  man,  **  thee  raajcst 
run  thy  face  against  my  fist." 

Philip  Sidney  said :  *'  I  am  no  herald  to  inquire  of  men's  pedigree ;  it 
is  enough  for  me  to  know  their  virtue." 

When  a  Tennessee  girl  is  kissed,  she  frowns  and  says,  "  Put  that  aztkk 
right  back,  sir,  where  you  took  it  fix)m." 

A  bachelor  editor  who  had  a  pretty  unmarried  sister,  lately  wrote 
to  another  editor  similarly  circumstanced,  *' Please  exchange." 

"Boy,  you  are  not  far  removed  from  a  fool." 

"Well,  as  we  ain't  more  than  three  feet  apart,  I  give  in  to  that,"  w» 
the  reply. 

Patience  is  always  crowned  with  success.  This  rule  is  without  an  excep- 
tion. It  may  not  be  a  splendid  success,  but  patience  never  takes  anything 
in  hand  that  it  does  not  succeed  with. 

On  a  tombstone  in  a  churchyard  in  Ulster  is  the  following  epitaph: 
"Erected  to  the  memory  of  John  Phillips,  accidentally  shot  as  a  mark  of 
affection  by  his  brother." 

Said  General  Mitchell  to  an  army  officer,  who  apologized  for  a  littk 
delay :  '*  Only  a  few  moments  1  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  calculating  the 
value  of  a  thousandth  part  of  a  second." 

At  no  moment  of  difficulty  does  a  husband,  knowing  his  own  utter  hope- 
lessness, draw  so  closely  to  his  wife's  side  for  comfort  and  assistance,  as 
when  he  wants  a  button  sewed  on  his  shirt  collar. 

Life  is  a  book  of  which  we  can  have  but  one  edition.  Let  each  day's 
actions,  as  they  add  their  pages  to  the  indestructible  volume,  be  such  as  we 
shall  be  willing  to  have  an  assembled  world  read. 

A  LITTLE  girl  being  asked  by  her  Sunday  School  teacher,  **  What  did  the 
Israelites  do  after  passing  through  the  Red  Sea?"  answered:  ** I  don't 
Icnow,  ma* am,  but  I  guess  they  dried  themselves." 

The  late  Rev.  Daniel  Isaac  was  both  a  great  wag  and  a  great  smoker. 
^*  Ha !  there  you  are,"  cried  a  lady  who  surprised  him  one  day  with  a  jape 
in  his  mouth,  **at  your  idol  again !"  *' Yes,  madam,"  replied  he,  coolly, 
^^  burning  it,'' ^ 


^Q^  Original,  ^^ 

Pure,  Progressive^  Practical,  Popular. 

•    I      ■  I  ■  r 
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BATTLING  AGAINST  ODDS 

BY  HELEN  POWER. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

UNLEY  WITH  THE  OLD  GRAVE- DIGGER. 

IT  was  a  pleasant  Sabbath  afternoon  early  in  January.  A  ioft  breeze 
fluttered  the  dead  leaves  and  whispered  amid  the  seared  grass  in  the 
far-off  fields,  inviting  little  children  to  wander  amid  them,  and  feel  its  soft 
breath  on  their  cheeks.  Even  in  the  mammoth  city  its  influence  was  felt 
ii^ensibly;  streets  were  thronged  with  fashionably-dressed  ladies,  rosy- 
cheeked  nurses  and  children,  gentlemen  *  with  canes  and  mustaches,  and 
gentlemen  without  either ;  well-to-do  mechanics  in  their  Sunday  clothes, 
wearing  tall  black  hats,  their  wives  in  plain  dark  shawls  and  straw  bonnets ; 
fast  young  men  smoking  cigars,  with  hats  thrown  carelessly  on  or  turned 
up  at  one  side,  wearing  gilt  or  gold  chains  and  a  superabundance  of  rings, 
who  walked  with  a  swagger,  that  showed  they  considered  themselves  some- 
body, and  wished  every  one  else  to  be  conscious  of  it  too, — all  passing  and 
repassing  each  other  on  their  way  to  attend  divine  service ;  the  church-bells 
ringing  out  cheerily  all  the  while  as  if  to  show  that  even  they  were  not  in- 
sensible to  the  pleasant  sunshine  and  warm  air.  Poor  little  children  in 
muddy  lanes,  far  away  from  the  light  and  life  of  the  great  city,  crawled  out 
of  loathsome  cellars  to  sit  in  the  sunlight  on  the  slippery  sidewalks,  forget- 
ting their  poverty,  hunger,  and  rags,  while  they  listened  to  the  far-off  bells, 
singing  them  to  sleep,  perhaps,  like  a  sweet  lullaby. 

Frank,  after  a  lunch  at  twelve,  walked  quietly  along,  on,  on,  out  towards 
the  suburbs  in  sober  thought,  pausing  occasionally  to  look  over  the  railing 
of  a  cemetery;  and  sadly  dreary  they  looked,  those  beautiful  homes  of  the 
dead,  with  their  sculptured  urns  or  tall  whit»  shafts  standing  out  in  bold 
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relief  amid  the  withered  grass  and  faded  flowers,  the  fir-trees  adding  to  tbe 
solemn  quiet  of  the  scene.  The  streets  were  growing  wider,  and  the  hoise; 
farther  apart,  with  gardens  in  front  and  stabling  behind,  denoting  a  ssire 
approach  to  the  country;  at  intervals  building  lots  intervened,  and  at  last: 
glimpse  of  brown  fields  might  be  had  now  and  then.  It  was  a  long  wsIL 
miles  away  from  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  a  pleasant  quiet  pervaded  even- 
where,  which  is  never  to  be  found  in  business  thoroughfiires  even  on  Goi  ? 
holy  day.  A  graveyard  enclosed  by  a  stone  wall  was  within  sight:  ':± 
approached  the  entrance — a  heavy  gate  with  iron  spikes  on  the  top, — w '.ie. 
although  closed,  was  not  locked,  and  opening  it  entered  an  inclosure  r.c: 
so  large  as  many  of  the  city  cemeteries,  and  altogether  reminding  him  of 
those  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  in  the  country  from  boyhood,  eren 
the  old-fashioned  church,  with  its  stone  steps,  arched  doorway,  and  locj 
narrow  windows,  over  and  around  which  the  \yy  was  clambering  to  the 
very  eaves.  It  was  past  the  hour  for  worship,  and  the  building  deserted 
and  closed ;  so  he  would  be  able  to  look  around  leisurely  and  see  whetber 
it  would  be  judicious  for  him  to  obtain  a  subject  here.  He  was  not  in  wan: 
of  one  just  then,  but  would  be,  by  and  by,  and  it  was  best  to  be  in  time: 
so  he  plucked  a  sprig  of  the  beautiful  evergreen,  and  then  strolled  amoc: 
the  graves,  reading  inscriptions  on  the  stones,  most  of  which  were  pkii 
white  slabs,  with  the  name,  age,  &c.,  of  the  sleeper  engraved  upon  then 
occasionally  there  was  a  column  or  an  urn,  but  there  were  only  a  few,  aDC 
most  of  the  tombs  were  apparently  very  old,  their  inscriptions  being  almos: 
defaced  by  long  exposure  to  time  and  weather.  Something  of  the  surround 
ing  hush  of  nature  came  stealing  over  him,  as  he  walked  on,  with  a  solenn 
subduing  influence ;  it  seemed  like  sacrilege  to  come  thither  with  the  motives 
that  actuated  him.  A  fresh  grave,  destitute  of  grass  or  a  slab,  here  diverted 
his  thoughts  from  a  rather  unpleasant  channel ;  he  noted  down  the  positioc 
carefully,  length,  distance  from  the  gate,  &c.,  and  then  passed  on,  be 
stopped  a  moment  after  beside  another;  it  was  neither  the  freshness  x^ 
antiquity  which  attracted  his  attention  this  time,  but  something  peculiar  'z 
the  shape,  as  if  it  had  been  only  half  filled  up,  although  it  was  partly  grass- 
grown,  and  seerntd  to  have  been  washed  by  many  rains.  •  The  meaning 
struck  him  at  once, — some  of  the  resturectionists  had  been  at  work;  f(^ 
several  rusty  screws  and  a  splintered  piece  of  a  cofiin-lid  were  scattered 
around. 

There  was  one  thing,  however,  which  really  puzzled  him;  it  was  a  snuil 
brick  building  in  one  corner  of  the  inclosure,  one  story  in  height,  with  a 
door  and  two  small  windows  in  front,  evidently  newly  erected,  resembliDg 
a  lodge,  but  for  what  purpose  it  served  there  he  could  not  imagine.  He 
walked  around  it  several  times,  eyeing  it  curiously,  but  could  come  to  no 
conclusion.  An  old  man,  the  sexton,  probably,  was  digging  a  grave  at  as 
opposite  corner,  and  no  doubt  could  give  the  desired  information.  He 
was  an  old  white-haired  man,  in  a  threadbare  suit,  with  a  stoop  in  ks 
shoulders,  but  a  |>leasant  rosy  face,  standing  up  to  his  knees  in  a  giaye, 
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■shoveling  out  earth  busily,  who  paused  in  his  work  and  leaned  his  arms 
upon  his  spade  as  the  student  approached. 

"A  fine  evening,"  said  Frank,  pleasantly. 

''Aye,  aye,  sir;  beautiful  hindeed,"  answered  the  sexton,  taking  out 
a  1x^0  red  cotton  handkerchief  and  wiping  his  face.  **  Hit*s  not  hoften 
we  *aves  the  like  at  this  season,  sir." 

"Therefore  we  enjoy  them  all  the  more,"  returned  Frank,  smiling,  as 
he  seated  himself  on  the  stump  of  an  old  tree  which  had  been  cut  down 
near  by;  **I  wish  we  liad  more  of  them,  for  I  am  naturally  a  lover  of 
sunshine.'* 

"  Ili've  wished  as  much  myself  hafore  now,  sir;  theytiever  'as  none  hof 
these  rainy  spells  in  Hamericy,  leastwa)'s  I've  'eard  my  son  Sam  say  so,  and 
he  sailed  back  and  forards  from  Liverpool  to  New  York;  and  it  *peared  like 
•  he  couldn't  get  used  to  cloudy  weather  when  he  come  'ome  agin." 

"Rather  an  unpleasant  occupation,"  said  Frank,  pointing  to  the  grave, 
after  a  slight  pause. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  rayther  onpleasant,  that  is,  hi  used  to  think  so,  but  'abit  does 
a  great  deal,  sir ;  hin  fact,  'abit  his  hevery thing.  I've  been  the  sexton  of  this 
ere  parish  fur  forty  years,  sir,  forty  years;  and  I'll  be  sixty-height  come 
next  Horgust,  sir." 

"You  have  had  time  enough  to  get  used  to  it,"  said  Frank,  laughing; 
"and  you  carry  your  age  well.    You  are  pretty  active  still,  I  expect?" 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir,  you're  right ;  years  haint  lain  very  'eavily  hon  me,  thank 
the  Lord ;  and  I  'opes  to  be  hable  to  keep  at  my  hold  business  awhile 
longer  yet.  I've  hout-lived  height  children,  sir,"  wiping  his  eyes  with  the 
back  of  his  hand ;  "  there's  honly  one  left  now;  fine  boys  they  was,  sir,  fine 
boys." 

"You  have  been  heavily  afflicted,"  said  Linley,  truly  sympathizing  with 
the  old  man  ;  "  their  loss  must  serve  to  increase  your  affection  for  the  only 
remaining  one,  as  well  as  to  make  you  thankful  for  the  child  left  to  be  a 
comfort  in  your  declining  years." 

"You're  right,  sir.  I  feel  the  'and  that  dealt  the  blow,  and  am  happy 
still  in  my  daughter's  love." 

The  old  man  raised  his  arms  from  the  spade  and  resumed  his  work. 

"Can  you  tell  me,'*  inquired  the  student,  "what  that  lodge  over  there 
is  intended  for?    I  have  considerable  curiosity  on  the  subject,  I  assure  you." 

"And  'ave  you  never  seen  one  of  them  before?"  with  an  amused  laugh 
at  his  companion's  ignorance ;  "  I  guess  you've  not  been  hin  many  hof  the 
graveyards  hon  the  houtskirts  lately;  if  you  'ad,  you'd  ^ave  seen  one  of 
these  buildings  in  almost  all  hof  them." 

"  I  am  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever,"  said  Frank,  laughing. 

"Why,  you  see,  sir,"  began  the  sexton,  who  seemed  pleased  at  having 
some  one  to  talk  to,  "  these  body-snatchers  'ave  been  gittin'  so  troublesome 
hof  late,  tearing  hopen  graves,  and  carryin'  oflf  the  dead  to  the  colleges. 
Things  used  to  be  very  different  from  what  they  is  now ;  as  hi  said  hafore. 
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sir,  I've  been  the  sexton  of  this  ere  parish  forty  years,  and  when  I  first  tod 
charge  there  wam't  no  talk  of  no  such  doin's  at  all,  sir.  They  went  aboGth 
very  quietly,  filled  hup  and  smoothed  hover  the  graves;  and  if  there  tc* 
many  taken,  their  friends  and  relations  wam't  none  the  wiser;  and  ask 
couldn't  do  the  poor  dead  creeturs  any  harin,  I  guess  it  didn't  make  msd 
difference." 

"You  take  a  sensible  view  of  the  subject,"  replied  Frank,  approvingiT. 
**  The  demand  for  subjects  was  not  so  great  then, — the  medical  science  tc 
having  attained  the  same  state  of  perfection  forty  years  ago  as  now ;  that 
were  fewer  colleges  in  those  days,  fewer  professors,  and  very  few  peisos 
who  made  a  liviAg  by  obtaining  bodies ;  two  or  three  medical  stndests. 
fond  of  adventure,  went  on  secret  expeditions,  occasionally,  gencnllj 
choosing  dark  nights.  The  community  knew,  of  course,  that  the  £u3^tT 
obtained  subjects  for  dissection ;  whence  they  came  was  a  secret ;  but  as  bo 
traces  were  left,  people  troubled  themselves  very  little  about  it.  But  what 
was  then  done  with  considerable  risk,  for  the  love  of  science,  has  since  bea 
carried  on  on  an  increased  scale  for  the  love  of  gold.  I  am  afraid  the  world 
does  not  improve  in  some  respects  as  it  grows  older." 

"Aye,  aye,  sir;  I  guess  you're  ri^ht,"  said  the  old  man,  hcart2T 
returning  his  auditor's  glance  of  approval ;  "  I've  not  thought  much  bsf 
these  things,  leastways,  not  until  lately ;  but  there  'as  been  so  much  hexdt^ 
ment  habout  it,  that  heven  an  old  man  like  me  can't  'elp  gittin'  hintere^. 
It's  all  their  own  iaults ;  hi  mean  these  sackemups,  sir ;  they  might  'an 
gone  on  without  'tractin'  notice,  hif  they  'ad  been  careful.  It  is  very  'aid 
for  people  to  see  their  kith  and  kin  dug  up,  their  coffins  broke  to  splinten. 
and  hall  that  sort  of  thing.  Hit's  not  in  'uman  natur  to  stand  it,  sir;  so 
they  took  to  puttin'  up  these  little  houses,  sir,  'specially  out  hof  the  'eartca 
the  city,  and  now  hevery  night,  when  there  is  hoccasion,  a  watch  is  set" 

"  Indeed  !"  said  Frank,  with  a  start. 

"Yes,  sir;  sometimes  the  friends  of  the  deceased  sit  hup,  and  vor 
hoflen  fellers  volunteer  for  the  fun  of  the  thing." 

"I  understand  now,"  remarked  his  companion,  reflectively;  '^ these 
lodges  are  for  the  sentinels ;  strange  !  I  never  thought  of  that  before.  An 
these  fellows  ever  caught?" 

"Not  hoften,  sir;  they  are  getting  shy.  One  hof  the  rascals  got  al«i 
through  him  t'other  night,  though." 

**  How  did  it  happen  ?"  inquired  Firank,  with  increasing  interest. 

"Why,  you  see,  sir,  they  'ad  been  on  the  look-hout  fur  nearly  a  wect 
and  were  beginnin'  to  tire  hof  the  sport,  when  last  Thursday  night,  they 
concluded,  about  midnight,  to  take  another  peep  and  see  ef  all  war  rigiit 
It  was  a  miserable  night,  and  rainin'  very  *ard ;  and  they  'ad  in<^  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  war  no  use  to  sit  hup  any  longer.  Well,  they  'ad 
gone  habout  'alf-way  round  the  henclosure,  when  one  of  *em  stoped  en  a 
sudden,  saying,  in  a  whisper,  "Ush!  I  'ear  somethin'  I'  *Nonsen^V  stn 
the  other,  under  his  breath,  '  it's  nothin'  but  the  wind.'    But  sixr^  #^ 
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the  first  *un  was  right,  for  a  minute  after  voices  was  'eard  close  htmder 
the  wall.  They  crouched  down,  fearin'  almost  to  breathe^  (the  fdlefis  on 
the  watch,  1  mean.)  Then  a  man  on  the  houtside  began  to  scramble  up  the 
wall,  and  just  as  'is  'ead  and  shoulders  Imppeared  habove  it,  they  both 
raised  their  guns  and  fired.  Hif  there  'ad  been  light  enough  to  take  good 
aim,  they  would  'ave  killed  him  as  dead  as  a  door-nail,  I  guess ; .  has  it  war, 
he  dropped  on  the  houtside  with  a  groan." 
** Did  they  take  him?"  asked  Frank,  eagerly.' 

"  I  war  just  goin'  to  tell  you.  They  ran  round  to  the  gate,  stnd  unlocked 
it  as  fast  as  they  could ;  but  the  rascals  were  both  gone." 

**Both!"  inquired  Frank;  "did  they  know  for  certain  there  were  two?" 
**0h  !  ye»,  sir.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  the  one  who  was  shot  afterwards 
said,  as  he-war  climbin*  the  wall,  *'And  me  the  spade,  Jim,  as  soon  as  hi 
gets  to  the  top.'  'Aye,  aye;'  says  another  voice,  in  a  gruff  whisper,  'be 
quieter,  will  ye;  blame  me  hif  I  can  tell  a  pick  from  a  spade;  it's  has  dark 
has  the  devil.*  Well,  sir,  as  I  said,  the  rascals  were  both  gone;  but  the 
ground  was  stained  with  blood ;  there's  the  marks  of  it  there  now,  sir,  and 
in  their  'urry  they  left  their  bags  and  tools  behind  them." 

**  Rather  a  narrow  escape,"  observed  the  student,  drawing  a  long  breath ; 
"**  those  fellows  '^ill  be  careful  how  they  visit  you  again,  I  warrant." 
**  I  think  they  will,  sir,''  replied  the  sexton,  laughing  heartily. 
Linley  rose  from  the  friendly  sttmip  with  a  sigh.    "  How  quickly  the 
a,fternoon  has  gone ;  I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  late,"  with  a  glance  at  the 
sun,  sinking  low  down  in  the  western  sky. 

**I've  made  a  long  job,"  said  the  old  man,  digging  away  with  renewed 
vigor.  **  Hit's  not  often  I  'ave  anybody  to  talk  to  at  my  work,  and  it  light- 
ens the  labor  considerably." 

*  *  If  that  is  the  case,  we  are  mutually  pleased,  as  the  time  has  slipped  away 
quite  pleasantly,"  adding,  carelessly,  with  a  glance  M  the  grave,  "do  you 
know  the  name  of  the  deceased ;  the  fimeral,  I  suppose,  will  not  take  place 
before  to-morrow." 

"  At  ten  in  the  momin',  sir.  I  'ave  'eard  the  name,  I'm  sure,  but  it  'as 
quite  slipped  my  memory ;  she  is  a  young  lady  hof  very  respectable  femily, 
poor  thing,  and  they  say  there  is  to  be  a  watch  kept  over  the  grave  fir 
-wreeks  to  come." 

"The  poor  sackem-ups  will  have  a  stendefi"  chance  here,  I  think,"  re- 
turned Frank,  laughing ;  "  but  it  is  time  I  was  going ;  good-bye." 

The  old  sexton  laid  down  his  spade,  his  fine  face  lighting  up  with  a 
smile.  "Good-bye,  sir,  good-bye;  'tisn't  likely  you  and  I  will  ever  meet 
again,  but  hif  I  may  be  so  bold  as  to  say  it,  sir,  you  are  a  young  man,  just 
enterin'  life,  and  you  feel  very  different  now  from  what  you'll  feel  forty  or 
fifty  years  from  now.  Bein'  an  old  man,  sir,  fast  nearin'  the  end,  I  take  the 
liberty  to  say  it.  It  is  a  blessed  thing,  a  blessed  tfiing,  to  be  able  to  look 
'lack  on  a  life  well  spent,  feelin*  that  we've  always  done  our  best  to  follow 
^^'*n  our  Saviour's  footsteps."  • 
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Frank  held  out  his  hand  in  his  usual  impulsive  way,  with  :i  i:u\i'oh 
in  hi«  bright  bUck  eyes.     **I  tlnink  you  for  yrnirkiDd 
Triend,"  he  said,  warraly;  *•  ilu)    von  yet  i 
.ve."     He   turned   away,  pausing'  (.nee  at 
.•  •.-         hurch,  with  its  curious  l-exfr)  ^ud  i 
v»  J.  ^  one  he  had  been  famiiia;  witli  in  ^ 
.1  '  .  ]uility ;  long  shadoAvs  from  lac  i.^: 

ay  upon  the  grass  ;  while  the  si  uit.i:c;  ravs  of  sunlight  giiStened  u; 
■■'.  '   .irch-spire,  and  rested  loving!)   about  Lj)e  white  tombstones,     'i 
;>i..  -  Kton,  the  only  figure  ia  the  ]andsca|>c,  having  finished  the  grave,  v.^ 
'.    rg  upon  the  spade,  his  white  hair  euvelopcd  in  a  halo  of  glory. 
*  Confound  this  business,"  thought  Franiv,  as  he  walked  on;  '*  I  hater 
-/orse  every  day,  and  it  will  end  in  my  ruin,  very  probably,  after  all.    I 
must  get  a  couple  of  subjects  tliis  month,  come  what  may,  as  I  have  to  Ir^ 
aside  £20,  at  least,  to  pay  for  my  diploma,  besides  other  expenses.     W. 
agreeable  it  would  be  to  have  a  ball  put  through  me,  like  that  poor  devi: 
the  other  night,  which  wotild,  of  course,  expose  the  whole  aflair ;  a  nar 
scrape  I've  "got  myself  into,  truly,  by  my  cursed  folly.     If  I  could  oni. 
wait  until  this  excitement  dies  away  ;  but  I  can't ;  so  I  will  have  to  run  tb: 
risk.     However,  it  would  be  only  seeking  my  own  destruction  to  go  to  thi: 
graveyard,  or  any  similady  guarded. 

"Well,  *  forwamed  is  forearmed,'  and  I  have  ^^icaiied  some  iiseful  .. 
formation  to-day.  I  shall  have  to  go  farther  into  the  coimtry  in  futui^. 
and  the  sooner  I  make  some  arrangement  the  better ;  and,  meanwhile,  i:  - 
no  use  for  me  to  torment  myself  about  it ;  but  it  is  a  confounded  business. ' 
The  sun  was  sinking  behind  the  housetops  before  Frank  reached  a  par. 
of  the  city  familiar  to  him ;  he  walked  rather  slowly,  watching  pedestrian- 
with  more  than  usual  interest,  noting  their  phrenological  developments,  kc, 
finding  it,  perhaps,  a  more  agreeable  occupation  than  his  late  survey  c:' 
himself;  but  his  thoughts  were  suddenly  diverted  into  another  channel  1} 
the  sight  of  his  old  acquaintance,  Sim.  He  -was  also  pursuing  liis  wsy 
slowly,  and  crossed  the  street  a  few  yards  from  him  without  raising  hi? 
eyes.  He  wore  his  usual  dress  of  coarse  dark  material,  with  a  dirty  slouches, 
hat,  from  beneath  which  his  long  uncombed  hair  hung  loosely  upon  hi- 
neck.  He  was  pale  and  sallow  ;  and  his  deep-set  eyes  looked  almost  caver: 
oils  in  their  hollow  orbits,  as  if  he  had  but  recently  recovered  from  a  sever. 
illness ;  there  were  still  marks  of  bruises  between  his  eyes,  and  hLs  expre* 
si  on  of  countenance  was  more  than  usually  sullen. 

Frank  drew  a  sigh  ,of  relief ;  for  having  neither  seen  nor  heard  any  ibiri 
of  him  since  that  eventful  night,  he  was  afraid  he  had  given  him  a  '^quietcs 
as  efiectual  as  if  it  had  been  made  **  with  a  bare  bodkin."    Perhaps  thai 
chastisement  was  a  lesson  which  he  would  not  soon  forget ;  and  Frank  va; 
right. 

Sim,  like  men  of  his  class,  was  dreadfully: ignorant  and  superstitious  ;  and 
although  fearing  neither  God  nor  man,  depending  iipon  mere  brute  strength 
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where  his  fellow-creatures  were  concerued, — having  come  out  \'ictor  in 
hand-to-hand  encounters  and  street  Lrawis  all  bis  life, — he  looked  upon 
Frank's  interposition  as  a  supernatural  agency.  The  unraveled  mystery 
still  clinging  to  these  night  adventiures,  and  the  marvelous  something, 
whether  man  or  devil,  he  had  never  been  able  to  determine,  which  had 
twice  interposed  to  prevent  the  committal  of  a  terrible  crime,  were  recalled 
with  undefined  dread.  The  terrible  blow  from  an  unseen  hand,  in  the  old 
deserted  house,  and  the  gaunt  ftgiure  grappling  with  him  in  the  darkness  on 
a  later  occasion,  were  brooded  over  day  and  night  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
produce  a  morbid  state  of  mind  really  frightful.  Some  unearthly  power 
was  at  work,  which  he  dared  not  combat  with ;  and  from  that  time  no  sus- 
picious subjects  made  their  appearance  in  the  dissecting-room. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

A  SUGHT  SURPRISE. 

About  this  time,  Frank  received  an  invitation  to  dine  at  Courtenay's, 
which  he  accepted  with  pleasure. 

'*We  are  expecting  a  few  friends  to  dinner,'*  Charley  remarked,  on  the 
way;  **all  gentlemen,  I  believe;  although  I  don't  suppose  it  makes  much 
difference  to  you,  as  you  have  got  over  your  bashfulness  admirably." 

"  Oh,  no,  not  entirely,"  replied  Frank,  laughing.  *'  Your  uncle's  family 
are  all  so  agreeable  that  I  could  not  help  feeling  at  ease  with  them.  But  I 
think  the  fire  from  your  sister's  bright  eyes  is  nearly  as  much  as  lean  brave. ' ' 

The  guests  had  arrived  when  they  entered  the  drawing-room ;  and  at  the 
introductions  which  followed,  he  had  only  time  to  observe  that  they  were 
all  elderly  gentlemen,  with  the  exception  of  one,  who  might  have  been  thirty 
or  perhaps  more,  rather  small  and  plain,  but  a  Lord  Somebody ;  and,  he  soon 
after  concluded,  a  privileged  friend  of  the  family,  as  well  as  an  admirer  of 
Julia's. 

*'I  am  glad  you  have  come  to  my  assistance,"  said  Julia,  laughing,  as 
Frank  took  a  seat  near  her.  **  Lord  Westfield  has  been  helping  me  to  sort 
worsteds,  but  has  given  up  in  despair,  leaving  them  in  terrible  confusion ;  so 
I  will  call  on  you,  like  a  gallant  knight,  to  come  to  the  rescue." 

'*  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Frank,  lightly ;  *'  only  remember,  that  if  my 
efforts  at  re-adjustment  leave  them  in  an  unremediable  condition,  you  must 
share  the  blame  for  having  engaged  such  an  awkward  assistant." 

*'0h  !  you  are  getring  on  admirably.  Pretty  shade  of  blue,  is  it  not? 
Hand  me  that  skein  of  crimson,  if  you  please.  I  was  just  filling  in  the 
heart  of  this  rose,  but  had  misplaced  the  necessary  shade." 

**  Charley,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  have  brought  your  conversational 
powers  to  bear  on  Lord  Westfield,  as  I  have  worn  out  his  patience  com- 
pletely with  my  nonsense  and  worsted  work. ' ' 

That  gentleman,  leaving  Charley's  last  question  unanswered,  denied  the 
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accusation  with  spirit ;  and  Frank  \yas  of  ^be  opinion  that  he  would  ikk 
have  been  averse  to  being  bored  in  like-  manner  a  couple  of  hours  longer ; 
but  Julia,  apparently,"  thought  differently,  •and  being  detennmed  not  to 
subject  him  to  a  like  ordeal,  turned  her  attention  exclusively  to  Linley  and 
the  rose  she  was  embroidering,  leaving  liim  and  Charley  to  entertain  eaci 
other,  which  arrangement  was  quite  to  Frank's  liking ;  and  they  were  just 
falling  into  a  pleasant  vein  of  talk  when  Lord  Battersea,  a  tall  old  gentle- 
man, with  white  liair  and  whiskers,  was  announced,  and  entered  the 
drawing-room.  He  seemed  to.be  known  to  all  the  company,  and  a  pleasant 
round  of  greetings  followed. 

"Ah!  Miss  Julia,  how  do  you  do?"  said  his  lordship,  extending  his 
hand,  with  a  humorous  twinkle  in  his  fine  gray  eyes ;  '*  what  an  industrious 
young  lady  you  have  become  of  late  !'* 

**  Which  remark  seems  to  imply  that  I  improve  as  I  grow  older,"  replied 
Julia,  saucily,  as  she  returned  his  greeting,  and  then  presented  her  com- 
panion. 

*'Mr.  Linley,  I  am  happy  to  make  your  acquaintance,"  said  the  old 
soldier,  offering  his  hand  cordially.  **  Charley  told  me,  some  time  since, 
that  you  were  a  nephew  of  Sir  Robert  Linley' s.  Ah !  your  uncle  and  I 
were  like  brothers  in  our  youth ;  chums  at  college,  and  fellow-soldiers  later 
in  life.  You  are  like  him ;  a  good  deal  like  what  he  was  at  your  age,  onlj 
a  little  taller."  And  the  old  gentleman,  seating  himself  in  an  arm-chair 
which  Julia  pulled  forward,  entered  pleasantly  into  conversation. 

"Speaking  of  Sir  Robert  Linley,"  said  Julia,  looking  up  with  a  smile, 
"reminds  me  of  your  promise  to  tell  me  about  that  famous  tiger-hunt  m 
India." 

"  Ah !  yes,  my  dear,  and  so  I  will  sometime.  Sir  Robert  and  I  were 
together  that  day ;  I  remember  it  as  well  as  if  it  were  yesterday  ;  we  weie 
stationed  near  Cawnpore  at  the  time.  I  expect  you  have  heard  your  uncle 
speak  of  it,"  turning  to  Linley. 

"  I  think  not.  When  I  was  quite  a  little  boy,  I  can  remember  his  taking 
me  on  his  knee  and  telling  me  some  pleasant  stories ;  but  it  has  been  so  long 
ago  that  I  have  quite  forgotten  them." 

"Yes;  I  forgot  that  all  the  latter  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  India. 
Poor  Robert !  many  an  adventure  we've  had  together  amid  the  jungles  of 
Hindostan  ;  we  were  both  wild,  adventurous  fellows  in  our  day.  I  wonder 
if  Walter  has  grown  up  like  his  father  in  disposition ;  they  tell  me  he  is 
fond  of  hunting  and  shooting.  He  was  a  curly-headed  little  boy  riding  a 
hobby-horse,  when  I  saw  him  last.  How  time  flies !  You  are  the  last  of 
the  old  stock,  Mr.  Linley, — you  and  Walter;  and  I  suppose  you  are  most 
like  brothers  than  cousins.  Fine  old  place,  that,  of  Sir  Robert's,  or  rather, 
I  should  say,  Sir  Walter's,  in  Devonshire.  You  and  I  will  nm  down  there 
for  a  few  days'  shooting,  by-and-by." 

"Walter  and  I  quarreled  at  Eton,"  said  Frank,  coloring,  "  and  have  never 
met  since ;  perhaps,  if  we  follow  our  own  inclination,  we  never  will  s^n.*' 
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'*  Ah  !  I'm  sorry  to  hear  it ;  very  sorry,  indeed.  It*s  a  pity  we  can't  put 
old  heads  on  young  shoulder.*' 

''Do  you  think  old  heads  are  always  the  wisest?"  rejoined  Julia,  pertly; 
"  but  even  if  they  were,  I  do  not  think  the  change  Y/ould  be  an  agreeable 


one/' 


"Nature  never  intended  it,"  replied  the  old  gentleman,  laughing  pleas- 
'  antly ;  "  but,  Frank, — if  you  will  allow  me  to  call  you  so,-^remember,  it  was 
t  only  a  boyish  quarrel,  and  that  you  are  men  now.  Take  an  old  man's 
i  advice  and  make  it  up.  I  agree  with  St.  Paul  on  this  subject,  and  will, 
therefore,  quote  a  portion  of  Scripture  for  your  benefit :  *  When  I  was  a 
\     child,  I  spake  as  a  child,  I  thought  as  a  child,  I  understood  as  a  child ;  but 

[     when  I  became  a  man,  I ' "    Just  then  dinner  was  announced,  and  the 

company  all   rising,  Frank  offered   his  arm   to  Julia,  anticipating  Lord 
Westfield. 

Dinner  passed  off  pleasantly ;  and  after  the  ladies  left  the  room,  glasses 
were  refilled,  and  the  conversation  became  more  general.    Politics  were  in- 
troduced ;  some  weighty  discussions  following,  in  which  Charley  took  part 
[     with  considerable  spirit,  respecting  a  certain  reform  bill  which  was,  at  the 
time,  a  topic  of  interest.     His  opinion  differed  somewhat  from  most  of  the 
[     gentlemen's  present ;  but  a  portly  M.  P.  and  Frank's  vis-a-vis,  whose  name 
[     had  escaped  him  in  the  introduction,  were  his  principal  opponents,  and  the 
tables  were  turning  against  him. 

"  Come,  Frank,"  said  Charley,  to  his  friend,  who  had  been  so  far  only 
an  amtised  spectator;  "  this  will  never  do ;  the  odds  are  frightful;  and  by 
our  long  friendship,  past  and  present,  I  conjure  you  to  come  to  my 
assistance." 

"  But  suppose  my  views  on  this  subject  differ  from  yours,  and  agree  with 
,     your  adversaries,"  returned  Linley,  laughing;  "would  you  have  me  speak 
in  your  behalf  contrary  to  my  principles?" 

"  Oh,  in  that  case,  if  you  were  only  a  candidate  for  the  bar,  instead  of  a 
medical  student,  it  would  give  you  an  admirable  opportunity  for  improving 
yourself  in  that  necessary  part  of  your  profession,  viz:    interest  versus 


conscience.*' 


«'  If  I  was !  but  I  am  not,  Charley." 

*'Very  true,"  replied  Charley,  confidently;  **but  as  you  and  I  never 
disagree  about  any  thing,  I  don't  suppose  this  particular  instance  will  prove 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule." 

*'I  really  do  agree  with  you  on  this  question;  so  can  argue  your  side 
conscientiously,"  replied  Frank,  laughing;  and  came  at  once  to  his  friend's 
assistance,  setting  forth  his  views  of  the  case  with  firmness  and  spirit. 

Lord  Westfield,  who,  until  now,  had  taken  no  part,  and,  apparently,  very 
Uttle  interest  in  the  debate,  joined  the  opposition ;  entering  into  the  dis- 
cussion with  more  vehemence  and  heat  of  manner  than  the  occasion  seemed 
to  call  for. 

He  imagined  that  Mr.  Linley  had  not  studied  the  subject  very  carefully. 


2  I  ^  BA  TTLING  A  GAL  <S  T  CDDS, 

0.  .    :  !iot  have  thougiit  oi  bniigmg  lOith  such  argurucnts,  &c.     I. 

■'  hi    /round  fi  ;  ly,  and  with  perfect  coolness,  which  i^^zxt: . 

I  '>i  lo  i.  ..d  A*  c   .;:jld*s  irritated  manner. 

re  r.^  !t,  >ou  re  r    ;.  ,     said  old  Lord  Battersea,  slapping  Jiim  a- 

L  )    oii  the  shouldei  ;  '    .  .>u  argue  well.    Charley,  my  bey,  y.uar: 

i.    :j  in  i.ivang  so  cleai  .  .^^   led  an  advocate.*' 

.\ir    Coi:ii>  nay,  who  was  a  httle  afraid  that  the  discussion  niiglit  PiJ^- 

■     j.d  In  sfiiu  thing  disagreeable,  was  very  much  phased  with  lT.iT:k\^  l-.- 

])a\  u>ur,  and,  now  that  his  fears  in  that  quarter  were  removed,  Ik?<-,  *::  to  lo-..- 

*'  I  n.ink  we  might  as  well  give  it  up,  my  lord,*'  remarked  Link;/- 
vii  i-v:\s,  ;-\)i.d-humoredly ;  ** since  our  opponent  has  so  decidedly  tr.c 
avlvantaLre." 

•*  Ik  h;Ls  uiiled  to  convince  me,**  replied  Lord  Westfield,  coidly,  and  re- 
'•.,Ti^cd  into  silence. 

There  w:i5  a  momentary  lull  in  the  conversation.  Charley  glanced  r 
I  Kii.k  sij.:-ificantly,  with  a  smile,  which  he,  who  was  just  falling  into  a  litter 
iwcric,  ^r  :atly  philosophical  and  very  agreeable,  failed  to  see,  and  :here- 
tore  to  a^^^i.eciate.  He  was  thinking,  among  other  things,  that  dir.r.:: 
iMi.lcs  \vi;ic  remarkably  pleasant  afifairs,  and  this  one  superlatively  so,  whu. 
1  Old  L^.itijt.  L  t,  who  iiad  been  sipping  his  wine  thoughtfully  for  >oni'j  iiu- 
-  .  \  A--:  wlie  sile;  i.y  saying,  *' I  was,  this  morning,  a  wij^nt.-^-  to  . 
aurribie  >i»cctacle,  gentlemen;  such  as  I  hope  never  again  to  behoid,'* 

All  evcs  were  instantly  turned  upon  the  speaker,  and  there  were  sever- 
.  ;  i  Tries  uT  ^^'hat  was  it?  Where  was  it?  &c. 

The  old  gentleman  continued.    "  I  have  alwn}s  c»et n  an  early  riser  ;  ar.:. 
.^l>:.x  my  camp  life,  could  never  accustom  myself  tu  na[>i»ing  in  the  racmir, 
and  I  usually  take  a  drive  before  breakfast.     It  hapjx'ned,  this  morn:r.:. 
that  I  was  earlier  than  usual,  and  the  sun  scarcely  up,  when  I  entered  r:. 
carriage  and  ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  out  towards  the  subiirlfs.     I:  > 
a  whim  of  mine  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  green  fields,  or  at  least  a  sky  not  L.  : 
shut  in  by  brick  walls,  once  every  day  or  two.     A  brisk  drive  Iiad  broiit::' 
us  some  miles  from  the  heart  of  the  city,  when  I  was  startled  by  wild  a:: 
prolonged  shouts,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  mob  was  seen  appruaili::,  ; 
confused  mass  of  men,  women,  and  children  rending  the  air  with  :  rt^ 
'  Down  with  them  !  down  with  them  !  death  to  the  sackem-up  !*    Tlic  :  ei  .. 
frightened  by  the  noise,  reared  upright,  pawing  the  air  with  their  forcfe/, 
and  resisting  all  the  efforts  of  the  coachman  to  urge  them  forward.     Onwu-M 
they  came  \  hisses,  curses,  and  shouts  mingling  together  in  a  deafening:  Ji.- 
roar,  and  my  blood  curdled  with  horror  as  I  perceived,  for  the  tlrst  tin.-, 
the  cau»e  of  the  excitement.     I  have  fought  in  nearly  all  the  bAttle-^  in  t..j 
cami)aigns  on  the  Peninsula,  gentlemen;  I  have  walked  ovei  batti- -nvl- 
when  the  ^Tound  was  heaped  with  slain,  but  do  not  remember  ever  cxr< 
riencing  such  feelings  as  came  over  me  on  this  occasion.     A  con|;ic  •. 
policemen  were  dragging  a  man  over  the  rough,  flinty  road  by  means  of  on: 
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of  their  hook'^,  ntt-iciied  to  a  long  pole,  drawn  through  his  ribs.*  That  he 
was  a  your:?  ir..M  \\:k^  all  I  could  tell  concerning  him,  he  was  so  gory, 
muildy.  oii'l  ♦mn.  Jh.nl.ly  indignant  as  I  am,  and  revolting  as  such  otitrages 
as  this  ]>^or  Ilv;*  hail  committed,  are,  to  every  honest  citizen,  I  could  not 
look,  upo'i  s'l'h  ,\  .       0  unmoved.*' 

**  MorriMo  '"  <-;     iiinted  a  half-dozen  voices  in  a  l-reath  ;  \>\il  iho  t>>***^V^ 
M.  P.  Hnisiic/i  :i  ,^      «, ,    -fsherry,  contentedly,  and  then  growitnl  ui**, — 

^''StTvi^d  h'r.i  1  /  :,  >jrvcd  him  right;  Tve  no  piL/  for  BUcii  rascals?*'' 

■•^V]1at  triiiit;  ti"]  rh :  unfortunate  man  been  gudty  of?"  inquired  Kfc. 
•"o'.rte^i.r.  ;     '  :  ";  mrt'v  that  of  abstracting  a  dead  body?" 

'•  Meul^'  tilt'  .'  :  :"  ir;,.  ated  the  M.  P.,  with  increasing  warmth ;  **  what 
more  wouhl  vou  ihlr-k  ro'cssary,  si;:?" 

••  [  vwts  t4.Ll,  !•>  d  iKjliceman,"  replied  Lord  Battersea,  addressing  Mr. 
Courtcnay,  '*  tliil  \\\  tr} i:jir  to  make  his  escape,  he  had  shot  the  beadle  of 
tlio  ]'arish." 

Liri'icy  l.id  {'i-iorl  v:,\.\  while  his  lordship  was  speaking.,  and  his  hand 
trembled  n.^  ]•<.'  r.i;'!  :)  .:;.iss  of  wine  to  his  lips,  emptying  it  at  a  draught. 

*■  Mr.  Liiil  .y'-^  \  r\v;  i  .  not  as  impervious  to  a  shock  as  I  might  have 
-iipncsv'd."  r(  L;r.r'U(-  t  1>  "^rd  Westfield,  rather  sarcastically. 

'*  T)  fi  y.,i:  ♦'   -J'  "  r:")lied  Charley,  colouring  a  little,  **that  we  medical 

>.     ■    •      '        •  •  .'^  the  most  imi)ortant  orMas  i*;  the  vital  com- 

:•*  ■  •     '^..  -  '.    .      ■>      J  a;>pcllation  of  nervt.^ ;  or,  \\\  i»lai:ier  terms, 
'^.- ;  rt  j  V  d  -,  t  itv'-  ■•  I  •    feci ;  i  j^}'' 

'•'••*      '' >    r      Ml  i'  linion,  I  believe,"  retorted  Lord  Westfield,  coolly. 

•  i    -\  :Ji  )A    :..'    \v\  '•    d,  to  express  my  conviction  to  the  contrary." 

'  J  U.  :  Iv.vv  ■  >  *!'H'  with  you,"  observed  Mr.  Courtenay,  turning  to 
the  7^'alrtLs  M.  '  .  '  \\\t!.  rc^'ard  to  that  poor  fellow's  punishment.  In  my 
or:-  '  •;,  :  :  >  .  :x>  .de  i  his  crime;  and  I  cannot  look  upon  him  as  a  mur- 
li  ;^r  '  - '    ,'  ..,  Si!,  h  ..:i  act  in  self-defence, — self-preservation  being,  as 

*  1.      <    .u''  !_•       :*  c(.  I'  .of  justice  the  world  over,  the  first  law  of  nature." 
'-  vv.)iil(i  y  <.:    ',   U)  v\    ify  him,  sir?"  cried  the  M.  P.,  hotly;  *'I  hope 

'•'"  ^^    .  1  -'  '  '  '**.    •'  h'  v'.  d  by  judge  and  jury,  and  hung  for  murder,  sir; 

^^    :  M»  '_:'>  h1  !>!    uich  rascals.     I  suppose  you  would  observe  next 

'-''-''■    -•    <>\-  '  i  '-      irrvjng  off  bodies  to  the  colleges  is  a  very  respectable 

,'  '         c:  .     ^.        I  fhnvjiable  custom  !"  bringing  his  hand  down  upon  the 

a:      m'  1  J.  V('hi':..L'j:!t  ^  thnt  made  the  glasses  jingle.   **  A  pretty  pass  things 

-lu^     cuiiiC  to,  \\hv:i  r(r>pectable  people  cannot  sleep  in  their  graves  in 

2:    1  i>r.'tiv  iM^-;,  1  r^'peat,  sir;  but  worse,  far  worse,  when  the  com- 

11     itv  M'a<"^-^  t)  n*-vii:  such  outrages.     Are  there  not  enough  bodies  of 

•  ^uper-  -iii'l  r.i. :  Kn  1  or^  ro  satisfy  these  scientific  gentlehien  ?  If  they  would 
'•^^ut  coiiRrt  rh'  -r  -r^cin  hes  among  such,  I  pledge  you  my  word  they  would 
•TOceca  uiiD.'.r  •.    >lt'>ialion." 


*  My  u.  .  .V 1.  -  to  this  scene  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  more  than  thirty  year* 

ago.     if  ,".     ■.  ,'    '"c  outskirts,  very  nearly  as  here  (loscri  bed,  when  taking  a 

walk  en-  V       .     .     •  .    •, — Av  THuR. 
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-Charley's  eyes  were  flashing  with  indignation,  which  he  could  scarcdf 
refrain,  as  he  glanced  over  at  Frank,  to  note  what  effect  the  last  part  of  this 
harangue  had  upon  him,  and  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  him  studying 
the  pattern  of  tfie  table-cloth  very  intently,  and  apparently  taking  ver) 
little  interest  m  the  conversation. 

"pid  yojurhcar,"  inquhred  Lord  Westfield,  addressing  Lord  Battersca, 


is  fellow  was, — his  name,  or  any  thing  further  about  him  ? 
attle  more  except  that  he  was  a  young  man  of  education  and  respect- 
iftJk  family.  He  did  not,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  belong  to  the  class  of  men  who 
generally  engage  in  this  business." 

"Is  it  possible r*  exclaimed  Frank's  vis-a-vis;  *'I  cannot  imagine  how 
any  young  man  of  refinement  and  good  connections  can  become  so  degraded, 
so  far  forget  what  he  owes  to  himself  and  his  family. ' ' 

**  There  are  few  such  instances,  I  hope,"  said  Mr.  Courtenay,  thoughtfuUj. 

"Too  many,  sir,  too  many,  I  dare  say,"  answered  the  M.  P.,  souriy; 
^*and  more  the  shame  for  them  1" 

"  I  agree  with  you  there  perfectly,"  observed  Lord  Westfield ;  **  more  \}c& 
shame  for  them ;  but  I  think  that  most,  indeed,  I  itiay  add  almost,  all  the 
resturectionists  belong  to  the  poor  and  ignorant  class, — often,  I  dare  say,  men 
of  bad  character;  and  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  they  should  avail  them* 
selves  of  such  a  means  of  making  a  livelihood." 

"There  should  be  a  few  examples  made,"  began  the  zealous  member 
again;  "stem  measures  alone  can  put  a  stop  to  this  abominable  practice," 
sipping  his  wine  with  a  great  deal  of  self-approbation. 

"  It  surprises  me  that  these  fellows  manage  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  tbc 
police  so  well,"  said  Lord  Battersea.  "  I  am  afraid  they  are  rather  inclined 
to  wink  at  such  practices.  But  what,  may  I  ask,  is  the  opinion  of  a  student 
of  Esculapius  on  this  subject?"  he  added,  addressing  Frank. 

All  eyes  were  immediately  turned  upon  Linley,  whose  heightened  colour 
was  attributed  by  the  company  to  embarrassment. 

"  Perhaps,  on  that  very  accoimt,  my  lord,  I  am  not  the  person  to  ^ist  a 
-satisfactory  reply." 

"  Nonsense !"  replied  his  lordship,  encouragingly ;  "  it  was  on  that  accoimt 
£  called  upon  you." 

"We  necessarily  become  hardened  to  dissecting-room  scenes,"  began 
the  student,  quietly;  "revolting  to  ns  as  they  may  be  at  first.  But  ytw 
must  admit,  the  whole  world  ackno^dedges  that,  without  this  custom,  so 
universally  condemned,  the  medical  science,  which  annually  saves  thousands 
of  lives,  could  never  have  arrived  at  its  present  state  of  perfection  ;  for,  to 
be  able  to  treat  successfully  the  ntunerous  and  complicated  diseases  allotted 
to  mortals,  we  must  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  human  body.  It  is  a 
necessary  evil, — one  which  the  world  has  never  become  reconciled  to,  and 
probably  never  will.  Therefore,  if  the  faculty,  through  necessity,  resort  to 
secret  means  to  obtain  subjects,  they  are  not,  necessarily,  foul  means.    TtA 
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blame  rests  with  those  who,  from  mercenary  motives,  traffic  with  the  dead." 
Frank  paused,  with  cheeks  still  flushed,  and  a  bright  light  in  his  fine  eyes. 

*'  I  agree  with  you  perfectly,"  said  Mr.  Courtenay,  warmly. 

"You  take  an  excellent  view  of  the  case,**  chimed  in  Lord  Battersea^ 
adding,  in  an  undertone,  **  you  remind  me  of  your  uncle  more  and  more. 
Sir  Robert  was  a  good  reasoner,  and  he  always  expressed  himself  with  spirit 
and  feeling." 

*^You  will  excuse  us,  gentlemen,"  said  .Charley,  rising,  **a5  business 
must  be  attended  to  before  pleasure.  Com^y  Frank ;  we  will  join  you  again 
in  the  drawing-room,  after  lectiures." 

"Always  carry  that  maxim  through  life,  my  boy,"  replied  old  Lord 
Battersea,  smiling.     **  Au  revoir." 

.  It  was  with  a  sigh  of  relief  and  a  sad  reaction  of  spirits,  that  Frank  rose 
and  followed  his  friend. 

"What  a  bore!"  remarked  Charley,  after  a  pafise,  when  they  had  re- 
gained the  street. 

"  What?"  inquired  Frank,  absently. 

"  Oh  !  only  this  old  English  habit  of  sitting  over  wine  after  dinner ;  don't 
you  think  so?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Linley,  heartily,  feeling  very  sensibly  the  truth  of  the  remark. 

It  was  an  unusually  silent  walk.  Frank  scarcely  heard,  his  friend's  re- 
marks, and  answered  half  of  them  without  knowing  what  he  said.  Never 
had  he  felt  so  bitterly  the  meanness  and  degradation  of  his  present  life,  to 
which  he  had  been  forced  by  his  own  folly  alone.  Oh !  if  he  had  only 
remained  true  to  himself,  to  his  good  resolutions,  and  the  principles  of 
uprightness  inculcated  in  boyhood,  he  would  not  have  bowed  his  head,  the 
hot  blood  crimsoning  his  forehead  and  cheeks  with  shame,  as  he  had  done 
this  day.  Secure  in  his  own  strength  of  purpose,  he  would  once  have  de- 
rided the  idea  of  being  led  from  the  path  of  rectitude  by  any  scoundrel 
living.  Never  had  he  felt  so  utterly  unworthy  of  the  confidence  and  friend- 
ship bestowed  upon  him ;  he  had  not  before  fully  realized  the  utter  detesta- 
tion and  scorn  with  which  this  class  of  men  are  regarded ;  he  could  never 
forget  it  again.  Imagine  Mr.  Courtenay's  sensations  had  he  known  that  his 
guest  was  one  of  those  hated  resurrectionists,  looked  upon  and  treated  with 
scprn.  What  would  the  indignant  M.  P.  say  if  he  became  aware  that  a 
professional  brother  of  the  poor  wretch,  whose  terrible  punishment  had  failed 
to  excite  a  feeling  of  pity,  had  had  the  aiidacity  to  sit  at  the  same  table  and 
express  his  opinion  on  such  a  subject.  Then  picture  Lord  Battersea's  surprise 
at  having  asked  for  one  from  a  member  of  the  fraternity ;  but  last  of  all,  his 
friend  Charley,  the  only  one  who  had  ever  filled  a  brother's  place  in  his 
heart,  could  he  walk  on  at  his  side  with  the  same  confidence  if  he  knew  of 
the  one  secret,  hidden  successfully,  so  far,  from  human  eyes,  which  had  led, 
and  must  lead,  to  so  many  concealments. 
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WHAT  IS  A  KINU? 


UV     f.    i'r.    ■».        .'•   .^L.V. 


It  : 


IT  is  wk  \  our  pu^;>.^ve  todi.v4'  -  *':e  *'  u/e:.    "   ',a'^-'^'"    ^'-^niK     ^  ^  iC 
art  h}  or  a  repiil'^c  is  the  U       ■    ir.  •  '  .L,u\i  -:>  -  r:r.     1;  i-z.^y  .  .-  :      sj! 
L<'r  a  inonarc  hical  ir^arhine  to  •      ■  Jit*-  ;  ♦  pci'^in  its  :;inciiur;-«   i      jii--- 
ard  >urc*;ssrully,  alt'-tMi-gh  the*   ■''   ns^  n^-d  <-!  ^^-^  lOitorn  is  iii'     -.    ,>et- 
to  iinJer<tcLn(l  its  hk    iKinism.      j   ..    -'."/n  :i<  L..  '.m  ol  'Thij^t  T"n.:\ 
I  rohably  is,  an  idi*  t   -and  selt"  '    *  \kjC  ihiii    n  •.•  n  by  t!ie   High  i'r^  - 
lii-;  (ountrv  :  and  vr:  the  awe  whitdi  surrounds  ^   s  .v,i,v.r,t  presence  v^.  v  \ 
'-uftiriert  to  keep  luiT.ifvns  of  people  in  resper:   *;  ;j::  1  orderly  snb:TL>:5K'r 
I'fUjnatcly  tor  us,  \\^s\\  ver,  the  question  as  to  .•  •  supv;:  n  advant:iee<  z\ 
n..)n:,n  ;dc'.d  or  reinbi.  an  form  of  government  •<  ^v.:  ..^i  ^.^\^^\i  one:   .i". . 
the  in(]!iiry,  *' ^Vha^  i*    i  hereditary  King?'*  is  -■  ^v  o'  j-m.c  curiosity.     Th  ^ 
furiosity,    Lo'.vcver,   i^    *c^itinute.    ■  Nine-tenti  <  o[   the    lrni:.ni    ra^v 
^ t  A'enied  by  hered  i  t :m  y  monarchs  :  and  it  is  ti  ^'  i c fore  pc r lee  1 1 y  r. n U::mI 
'i>  to  !n';uirc,  '*Wiv..t  -ire  the  ideas,  habits,  n:  .-lers,  anl  customs  t>f  th*. 
]  ..rple  born?"     We  .\  e  afraid  that  for  answer  we  miLst  siir.ply   select  v.. 
rif  hist,  vainest,  and  rr^o^t  supen  ilious  dandy  \^'f''jn  Cir  circle  of^a*  qj:i:r' 
anrc  :  jvut  a  crown  0:1  his  head  ;  persuade  him  t'lat  :i  nation  is  ot  his  feft: 
b^ca'he  the  intense  of  flattery  into  his  ears  ni^-.'  and  morning*;   and  thea 
o'n^Tve  i  .s  a(  tions.     The  writer  of  this  essay  'i.td  a  p"e<  onceived  idea  o\  1 
r;o\v:!cd  coxcomb;  and  when,  a  year  or  two  a^  \  an  opportunity  presenteti 
'/cc'ff  to  him  of  making  personal  observations  \  i  a  rc>val  per*ionas-e,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  avail  himself  of  it.     The  pers*    ..i^e  in  question  is  an  ex- 
*-ovcrcijn.  whose  subjects  dispensed  with  his  servi'.es  some  twenty  or  thirlj 
years  ago,  and  who  "lOw,  like  several  others  of  his  class,   resnies   in  the 
city  of  Paris. 

**  You  will  have  to  occupy  a  fine  suite  of  apartments,"  ^-ivX  the  friend    ' 
who  presented  me,  **or  his  Highness  will  form  an  unfavorable  opinion  of 
you."     **  All  right;  I  will  spend  a  little  money  an<l  not  shi.ck  Itis  refined 
sensibilities.'*     '*  And  be  particular  not  to  cnll  upon  him  T>elore  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.      His  Highness  rises  late,  and   generally  breakfasts  at 
four.'*     ''Oh,  I  would  not  for  the  world  disturb  the  slumbers  of  roy^ty. 
"  You  must  flatter  him  a  little.    He  likes  to  be  called  V-^ur  Rouil Highness. 
Indeed,  he  is  very  rigid  in  his  ideas  of  the  respect  due  him."     *'  Oh,  neve: 
fear ;  I  would  address  him  as  Your  Highness,  if  nect  ssar; .      Aly  object  is 
to  trot  out  the  anima*  and  make  hitn  exhibit.'* 

Fortified  with  these  friendly  suggestions,  I  procured  a  line  turn-out,  one 

summer  afternoon.     **Do  you  know  where  lives?"  I  said  to  the 

driver.  **  I  do,'*  he  said,  with  a  slight  expression  of  awe*:  **bur  I  don't 
think  you  will  succeed  in  seeing  him.**  We  stopped  at  the  place  indicated. 
There  was  no  appearance  of  a  palace  upon  the  street,  bui  merely  a  blank 
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wall,  about  ten  feet  high  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  length,  snrraounted 
with  gilded  spikes.     At  each  extremity  of  the  wall  there  wiis  a  carriage 
entrance.     I  dismounted  at  the  first,  and  rang..    A  liveried  fl'ink<;y  opened 
a  barred  window,  about  a  foot  square,  in  one  of  the  doors  to  receive  my 
car'!.     Just  then  the  postman  came  up.     The  flunkey  returne<l  hira  an  un- 
prc.  aid  letter,  which  he  had  inadvertently  received  from  him  tliiit  mtjrning, 
2X\<:  a  Iministered  to  him  a  supercilious  rebuke  for  leaving  it.    The  window 
wei  then  closed  for  a  few  minmtes  ;  and  the  flunkey  having  ascertained  that 
divjctiuns  to  receive  me"  had  been  left  with  the  head  porter,  opened  the 
.^ctte  with  an  obsequious  bow.    If  he  had  not  found  such  directions,  I  would 
have  been  left  standing  in  the  street  without  any  answer.     I  entered  the 
court  yard.     There  was  a  porter's  lodge  near  the  gate,  and  tlie  rnagnifieent 
mansion  at  the  extremity  of  the  enclosure.     I  ascended  the  steps  of  the 
raansiun,  and  was  shown  into  a  blue  parlor,  the  furniture  of  which,  though 
rich,  v»as  very  dusty.     There  was  a  marble  bust  of  His  Highn^sr>  over  the 
chimney  piece,  and  a  full  length  portrait  of  him  in  hussar  uniform  on  the 
opi  (;site  side  of  the  room.     After  some  little  delay,  I  was  conducted  into  a 
h.^.llj  where  there  was  a  vertical  elevator.     The  car  was  magniflcientl}-  fur- 
nlslied  with  blue  silk  and  velvet.     One  flunkey  boweJ  me  into  it,  and 
auoiher  ascended  with  me  in  it  to  the  second  story. '   I  v.as  then  shown 
into  an  apartment  the  greater  part  of  which  was  concealed  by  a  high,  three- 
sided  screen.     Whether  there  was  a  throne  behind  this  screen,  or  wliat,  I 
am  unable  to  say.     In  a  few  minutes  His  Highness  made  his  ai^peHance 
attired  in  an  embroidered  dressing  gown.     He  was  a  man  oi  ;it)nut  sixty- 
seven  years  of  age,  rather  shaky  on  his  pins,  but  who  assumed  magnificent 
attitudes  when  seated.     He  wore  a  very  peculiar  long,  black  wig,  parted  in 
the  (  entre  and  curled  at  the  ends.     His  face  was  heavily  powdered  and  his 
long  UiUstache  dyed  jet  black.     His  eyebrows  and  lashes  were  stained  of 
the  same  color,  and  there  was  a  streak  of.  India  ink  under  and  around  each 
of  his  eyes  that  ga\c  him,  at  a  little  distance,  the  appearaiiee  of  wearing 
spectacles. 

*  Glad  to  see  you,*'  he  said.  "What  do  you  speak,  French,  English, 
or  German?"  *' Oh,  anything,  at  Your  Royal  Highness'  service.  '  He 
spoke  in  the  abrupt  nobby  style  of  an  English  swell.  I  referred  to  my 
business  with  him.  *'  Where  the  devil  did  you  get  that  hat  ?  I  rather  like 
the  style  of  it,"  was  his  only  reply.  I  alluded  to  my  business  again. 
'*What  are  you,  an  Englishman  or  a  Frenchman?"  he  said;  "I  break- 
fasted just  now  at  a  place  where  there  were  some  Enghshmen,  aiid  there 
was  a  row  among  them."  I  spoke  of  a  damaging  power  of  attorney  which 
he  had  given ;  and  which,  by  the  way,  was  executed  in- the  following  style : 

Given  the  —  day  of ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1864,  antl  of  our  reign 

the  31st !  **  Oh,  yes,"  he  said,  "I  gave  that  fellow  that  power  of  attorney ; 
but  then  I  regarded  him  in  the  same  light  as  an  ambassador  whom  I  might 
send  to  another  king,  and  supposed  that  he  could  not  do  me  any  harm, 
])eaiuse  his  acts  would  not  be  binding  upon  me  unless  I  ratified  them."     I 
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informed  him  that  the  American  laws  made  no  distinction  between  power? 
of  attorney  executed  by  foreign  potentates  and  those  signed  by  printf 
persons.  "Why/*  said  he,  with  some  surprise,  ''I  am  the  first  cousin  d" 
Queen  Victoria,  and  the  uncle  of  King  William  of  Prussia;  and  if  die 
king  should  happen  to  die  before  me,  and  without  issue,  (a  most  unHkch 
contingency,  by  the  way,)  I  would  be  the  King  of  Prussia."  I  inft»nttd 
him  that  there  were  some  persons  in  the  United  States  who  would  be  gbd 
to  have  a  king  in  place  of  a  president.  He  seemed  tickled  at  this ;  aai 
said  he  had  always  had  an  idea  that  he  would  like  to  visit  America,  bat  wa& 
afraid  of  the  sea.  *'  How  about  a  balloon  ?'*  I  inquired.  '*  Oh,  that  woeki 
suit  me  exactly."  I  told  him  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  retain  counsel 
in  Chicago  in  his  case.  '*  Yes ;  but  be  sure  you  don't  get  a  man  with  seven 
letters  in  his  christian  name  or  surname,  or  who  lives  at  any  number  that 
contains  a  seven.  Seven  has  always  been  an  unlucky  number  with  me,  and 
I  have  a  superstition  about  it."  All  this  time  I  was  struggling  with  ti» 
entanglements  into  which  the  expression  ''Your  Royal  Highness"  per- 
petually got  my  phrases ;  so  I  apologized  for  the  difficulties  under  which  I 
labored  in  getting  along  with  that  style  of  address,  and  he  kindly  consented 
that  I  should  dispense  with  it. 

My  second  interview  was  attended  with  a  ludicrous  occurrence,  which 
entirely  disarmed  him  of  his  dignity. 

As  I  was  being  shown  into  his  residence,  a  little  milliner's  apprentice 
came  down  the  steps  with  a  bandbox  in  her  hands.  I  at  first  supposed  sbc 
might  have  been  there  to  curl-paper  His  Highness'  wig ;  tut  on  entering 
the  blue  parlor  the  mystery  was  solved.  The  reigning  favorite  was  there 
attired  in  a  ruffled  white  wrapper.  She  was  a  blonde  of  twenty-eight  or 
thirty  years,  who,  without  being  ex&ctly  pretty,  was  what  is  called  in 
France  a  well  constituted  woman.  She  seemed  to  be  in  a  towering  passioo 
(such  as  only  French  women  can  get  into)  about  something.  My  beicf 
shown  into  the  room  where  she  was,  was  a  mistake  of  the  attending  fixmkey, 
which  probably  insured  his  discharge  after  my  departure.  On  seeing  me, 
she  gesticulated  and  motioned  him  off  with  her  fan.  As  I  was  bowing  o^ 
of  the  room,  I  stumbled  over  His  Royal  Highness,  who  was  just  entering. 
We  confounded  ourselves  (to  borrow  a  French  expression)  in  mutual 
excuses ;  but  the  ice  was  broken,  and  I  found  him  a  companionable  though 
avaricious  and  vain  old  gentleman. 

Was  he  an  average  specimen  of  his  caste  ?  I  presume  he  was.  The  blind 
old  ex-King  of  Hanoyer  is  said  to  be  mean  and  sordid  to  the  last  degree. 
The  King  of  Holland  is  a  rake  and  a  drunkard.  The  ex-monarch  of  Hesse 
Cassel  was  a  profligate  of  the  lowest  description,  who  kept  spies  to  inform 
him  of  all  the  gossip  and  intrigues  of  his  little  capital.  Ex-Queen  Isabella 
of  Spain  is  not  a  vestal.  The  Prince  of  Wales  is  not  a  saint.  Even  Victor 
Emmanuel,  the  gentleman  King  of  Italy,  is  a  man  of  but  little  mind.  He 
was,  however,  a  brave  soldier,  and  had  the  good  fortune  early  in  his  reign 
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to  fall  under  the  influence  of  Count  Cavour.     Thanks  to  this  great  states- 
man he  has  become  the  King  of  Italy. 

If,  therefore,  we  Americans  have,  at  times,  some  faults  to  find  with  our 
chief  magistrate,  let  us,  at  least  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  are  not 
obliged  to  bate  a  fraction  of  our  manhood  by  acknowledging  ourselves  the 
subjects  of  a  crowned  idiot. 


*' BEAUTIFUL  SNOW." 

BY  T.  F.  MCCAMANT. 

THERE  appears  to  be  quite  a  number  of  claimants  to  the  authorship  of 
the  poem  ''Beautiful  Snow,"  among  whorti  are  Major  William  A. 
Sigoumey,  J.  W.  Watson,  and  Henry  Faxton,  of  which  the  first  is,  by 
some,  considered  the  most  truthfully  founded.  His  wife,  who  was  a  Miss 
Filmore,  it  was  rumored  proved  unfkithfiil  to  him  while  they  were  on  their 
bridal  tour  through  Europe.  When  they  returned  to  New  York  they  met 
a  chilling  welcome.  She  soon  took  to  a  life  of  shanie,  and  was  lodged  on 
Blackweirs  Island  as  a  vagrant.  Through  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Henry  J. 
Raymond,  Mr.  Sigoumey  obtained  the  release  of  his  wife,  but  all  efforts  to 
reform  her  were  in  vain.  In  the  autumn  of  1853,  she  left  her  husband,  and 
was  heard  of  no  more  until  she  was  found  on  White  street,  frozen  and  buried 
in  the  snow.  It  was  in  memory  of  this  woman  and  her  sad  death  that  Mr. 
Sigoumey  wrote,  as  he  claimed,  the  poem  called  "The  Beautiful  Snow," 
p.nd  published  it  in  the  Golden  Age  in  1854.  The  poem,  as  Maj.  Sigoumey 
wrote  it,  or  claimed  to  have  written  it,  in  December,  1853,  is  quite  different 
from  the  one  generally  published,  (and  contains  six  more  verses,)  and  he 
uses  she  instead  of  /.  The  last  verse  he  claims  to  have  written  sometime 
after  the  first  part.  As  it  is  commonly  printed  we  have  always  believed 
that  the  last  verse  was  written  by  another  person,  or  at  a  later  day,  and 
when  hope  began  to  beam  in  on  the  author's  soul. 

The  embarassed  circumstances  of  Maj.  Sigoumey  do  not  go  to  prove  that 
he  was  the  true  author,  but  under  such  circumstances  he  would  be  more 
liable  to  claim  the  authorship  to  add  to  his  means  of  making  a  livelihood 
than  he  otherwise  would. 

Another  claims  that  the  poem  was  written  by  a  young  and  beautiful  girl, 
who  died  in  Commercial  Hospital,  Cincinnati,  on  a  winter-day  morning 
during  a  snow  storm.  The  lines  were  found  among  the  keepsakes  of  a 
mother  and  brothers,  and  were  sent  by  the  coroner  to  the  National  Union 
newspaper  of  Cincinnati,  and  published  for  the  first  time  on  the  day  of  her 
funeral. 
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Another  attributes  the  authorship  to  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  jouc^ 
lady  who  resided  in  Illinois,  whose  name  was  Dora  Shaw.  By  the  per- 
suasion of  some  of  her  friends  she  married  a  wealthy  young  merchant  of 
St.  Louis,  against  her  own  will.  They  moved  to  St.  Louis,  where,  in  a 
short  time,  her  husband  became  addicted  to  drunkenness.  He  soon  foiled 
in  business,  then  deserted  his  young  wife,  upon  which  she  fell  from  virtue. 
Being  unfortunate,  she  soon  become  reduced  to  an  almost  starving  condi- 
tion ;  and  one  cold  winter's  day,  as  she  sat  at  the  window  of  a  miserable 
old  hut,  where  she  had  sought  shelter,  and  looking  out  upon  the  foiling 
snow,  struck  with  a  sense  of  her  shame,  she  seized  a  pen  and  wrote  those 
beautiful,  and  touching  lines. 

A  lady  now  residing  in  this  city,  who  formerly  lived  in  Louisville,  says 
she  has  seen  Dora  Shaw,  and  that  her  father  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
her,  and  that  she  was,  without  doubt,  the  author  of  "Beautiful  Snow." 
She  is  also  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  '*  Fallen,  yei 
Noble.*'  She  further  states  that  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago  she  was 
then  an  inmate  of  St.  Joseph's  Convent,  St.  Louis.  The  story  of  her 
former  life  was  similar  to  the  following : 

Another  lady  from  St.  Louis,  who,  a  short  time  since,  resided  in  ths 
city,  and  with  whom  I  am  slightly  acquainted,  sa}^  that  she  was  intimatdj 
acquainted  with  Dora  Shaw,  and  that  she  was  regarded  by  all  who  knew 
her  as  the  author  of  "Beautiful  Snow.''  She  was  once  an  accompli^ied 
lady  and  actress;  she  married  a  young  banker  in  St.  Louis;  she  soon 
desired  to  return  to  the  stage,  but  her  husband  refused  to  let  her  do  so,  and 
warned  her  if  she  did  he  would  ever  after  discard  her.  Notwithstanding 
all  his  entreaties  she  again  took  the  stage,  which  resulted  in  their  separation. 
She  soon  began  to  lead  a  life  of  shame,  and  finally  died  on  the  streets. 

These  two  latter  stories  appear  to  me  to  be  the  most  truthfully  foimded, 
and  has  settled  all  doubts  that  formerly  existed  in  my  mind. 

I  here  give  the  poem  as  it  is  generally  published,  and  as  I  believe  it  to 
have  been  originally  written : 

Oh!  the  snow,  the  beautiful  snow. 
Filling  the  sky  and  earth  below, 
Over  the  house-tops,  over  the  streets. 
Over  the  head  of  the  people  you  meet — 
Dancing, 

Flirting, 

Skimming  along; 
Beautiful  snow!  it  can  do  no  wrong, 
Flying  to  kiss  a  fair  lady's  cheek, 
Clinging  to  lips  in  frolicsome  freak. 
Beautiful  snow,  irom  heaven  above, 
Pure  as  an  angel,  gentle  as  lorel 

Oh !  the  snow,  the  beautifiil  snow. 

How  the  flakes  gather  and  laugh  as  they  go 
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Whirling  about  in  the  miuldemng  fun, 
It  plays  in  its  glee  with  every  one — 
Chasing, 

Laughing, 

Hurrying  by; 
It  lights  on  the  face  and  sparkles  the  eye, 
And  the  dogs  with  a  bark  and  a  bound. 
Snap  at  the  crystals  that  eddy  around;* 
The  town  is  alive,  and  its  heart  is  aglow. 
To  welcome  the  coming  of  beautiful  snow ! 

How  wild  the  crowd  goes  swaying  along. 
Hailing  each  other  with  humor  and  song; 
How  the  gay  sledges  like  meteors  flash  by, 
Bright  for  a  moment,  then  lost  to  the  eye- 
Ringing, 

Swinging, 

Dashing  they  go. 
Over  the  crust  of  the  beautiful  snow ; 
Snow  so  pure  when  it  falls  from  the  sky. 
To  be  trampled  in  mud  by  the  crowd  passing  by, 
To  be  trampled  and  tracked  by  the  thousands  of  feet. 
Till  it  blends  with  the  filth  of  the  horrible  street. 

Once  I  was  pure  as  the  snow — but  I  fell! 
Fell  like  the  snow-flakes  from  heaven  to  hell; 
Pell  to  be  trampled  as  filth  in  the  street; 
JFell  to  be  scoflied,  to  be  spit  on,  and  beat — 
Pleading, 

Cursing, 

Fearing  to  die. 
Selling  my  soul  to  whoever  would  buy; 
Dealing  in  shame  for  a  morsel  of  bread. 
Hating  the  living  and  fearing  the  dead; 
Merciful  God,  have  I  fallen  so  low? 
And  yet  I  was  once  like  the  beautiful  snow. 

Once  I  was  fair  as  the  beautiful  abow. 
With  an  eye  like  its  crystal,  a  heart  like  its  glow; 
Once  I  was  loved  for  my  innocent  grace, 
^Flattered  and  sought  for  the  charms  of  my  face ! 
Father, 

Mother, 

Scstcfs  all, 
God  and  myself,  I  have  lost  in  my  fidl; 
'The  veriest  wretch  that  goes  shivering  by. 
Will  make  a  wide  sweep  lest  I  wander  too  nigh; 
For  all  that  is  on  or  above  me  I  know, 
'There  is  nothing  that's  pure  as  the  beautiful  snow. 

How  strange  it  should  be  that  this  beautiful  snow, 
Should  fall  on  a  sinner  with  nowhere  to  go! 
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How  strange  it  should  be,  when  the  night  comes  again,. 
If  the  snow  and  the  ice  struck  my  desperate  brain ! 
Fainting, 

Freezing, 

Dying  alone. 
Too  wicked  for  prayer,  too  weak  for  a  moan; 
To  be  heard  in  the  streets  of  the  crazy  town. 
Gone  mad  in  the  joy  of  the  snow  coming  down. 
To  be  and  to  die  in  my  terrible  woe. 
With  a  bed  and  a  shroud  of  the  beautiful  snow. 

Helpless  and  ibul  as  the  trampled  snow, 
Sinner,  despair  not  I  Girist  stoopeth  low 
To  rescue  the  soul  that  is  lost  in  its  sin, 
And  raise  it  to  life  and  enjoyment  again — 
Groaning, 

Bleeding, 

Dying  for  thee, 
The  crucified  hung  on  the  accursed  tree; 
His  accents  of  mercy  6dl  soft  on  thine  ear, 
*<Is  there  mercy  for  me,  will  He  heed  my  weak  prayer? 
O,  God  I  in  the  stream  that  for  sinners  did  flow, 
Wash  me,  and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow!*' 

Omaha,  Nebnska,  June  27th,  1870. 
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BY  £.  T.  BUSH. 

THOUGH  we  do  so  somewhat  reluctantly,  we  must  confess  that  we 
believe  men  of  society  and  men  of  thought  to  be  distinct,  or  in  other 
words,  that  the  man  of  society  is  seldom,  if  ever,  a  man  of  thought — deep, 
penetrating,  investigating  thought.  There  seems  to  be  in  society  inflaences 
fatal  to  deep  thinking ;  and  this  is  not  strange.  The  pleasures  to  be  de- 
rived therefrom  are  so  much  greater  to  the  socially  inclined  than  those  to 
be  derived  from  the  dry  toil  of  investigation,  that  they  seek  in  the  former 
their  whole  amusement.  Not  only  this,  but  their  whole  minds  and  natures 
become  so  filled  with  the  pleasures  and  allurements  of  society,  that  from  it 
they  ever  draw  their  subjects  for  reflection.  Whether,  in  body,  they  are 
mingling  in  the  captivating  mirth  and  hilarity  of  the  social  circle,  or  are, 
for  the  time  being,  shut  out  from  all  intercourse  with  their  fellow  men, 
their  minds  run  in  precisely  the  same  channel ;  their  thoughts  assume  pre- 
cisely the  same  shapes ;  precisely  the  same  faculties  of  their  minds  and 
natures  are  constantly  exercised.  Men,  by  mingling  much  in  society,  come 
to  live  in  it,  even  when,  for  a  time,  they  have  no  intercourse  with  it.  So- 
ciety seems  to  possess  a  sort  of  magic,  by  which  it  enchains  and  almost 
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*en^aves  1iie  whole  intellect — yea,  the  whole  being — of  him  who  gives  him- 
self up  to  its  almost  irresistible  attractions.  Society  is  tyrannical — despotic. 
It  is  by  no  means  scrupulous  about  regarding  the  rights  of  others.  If  its, 
jpower  be  not  held  in  check,  it  will  usurp  rights  not  properly  belonging  to 
dtself ;  and  he  who  grants  it  top  great  liberties  will  find  perhaps,  when  too 
late,  that  it  has  betrayed  its  trust  by  miserably  abusing  its  privileges. 

Society  not  only  claims  the  right  to  dictate  its  thoughts  to  its  votaries, 
but  to  fix  the  shape,  wgjgjj^t,  breadth,  and  depth  of  those  thoughts.  It 
stamps  them  with  the  legal  stamp  of  society,  and  restricts  them  to  its  ap- 
proved dimensions ;  it  fashions  them  according  to  itself,  and  fits  them  to 
move  only  in  circles  with  itself. 

Society,  though  deep  as  the  ocean,  is  largly  made  up  of  mere  surfi2u:e 
bu^lgs.  While  the  silver  spray  leaps  playfiiUy  upon  the  surface  of  the  deep> 
beneath  there  lies  a  world  of  calm,  untroubled  waters ;  so  lies  there  beneath 
the  surface  bubbles  of  society  a  world  of  deep,  profound  philosophy.  But 
as  he  who  gazes  on  the  frolicsome  waves  of  the  ocean  will  come  away  im- 
pressed with  the  freaks  of  its  surface  rather  than  with  the  sublimity  and 
.grandeur  of  what  lies  beneath,  so  he  who  mingles  much  in  society  is  im- 
pressed with  its  surface  bubbles — its  gayeties,  its  fascinations,  its  light  and 
trivial  pleasures — rather  than  with  the  depth  of  philosophy  Qn  which  they 
sport.  The  eye  sees  only  the  surface  of  the  ocean :  the  mind's  eye,  as  a 
general  rule,  sees  only  the  surface  of  society. 

This  being  true,  it  is  not  strange  that  men  of  society  are  not  men  of  deep 
thought ;  that,  as  they  are  surface-seers,  so  they  are  surface- thinkers ;  that, 
as  their  minds  become  so  deeply  imbu^  with  the  bubbles  of  society,  they 
•see  no  deeper  than  the  surface  of  whatever  claims  their  attention.  Men  of 
:society  are  men  of  thought ;  but  their  thoughts  have  no  great  weight  or 
•depth.  They  skim  gaily  over  the  surface,  like  an  empty  vessel  on  a  tran- 
quil lake,  or  accommodate  themselves  to  the  motion  of  every  wave,  like  an 
empty  vessel  on  a  troubled  sea.  They  have  nothing  of  that  steadiness  of 
motion  peculiar  to  weightier  vessels.  It  is  impossible  that  they  should  have. 
Constant  intercourse  with  society  and  profundity  of  thought  are  incom- 
patible. 

Though  there  is  certainly  much  in  society  to  draw  the  mind  away  from 
'deep  subjects  of  meditation,  yet  not  on  this  alone  do  we  base  our  opinion 
that  men  of  society — those  who  constantly  mingle  in  it — are  not  men  of 
the  deepest  thought.  Facts,  we  think,  even  if  we  could  assign  no  satisfac- 
tory cause,  give  unmistakable  evidences  of  the  correctness  of  this  opinion. 
Who  ever  heard  of  one  of  society's  idols  and  leaders  that,  by  the  power  of 
Jiis  thought,  reformed  philosophy  or  religion,  established  the  truths  of  some 
obscure  science,  or  linked  his  name  with  the  history  of  his  age  by  the  pro- 
mulgation of  some  bold,  progressive  principle?  We  remember  no  such 
character.  Wherever  we  find  a  man,  the  power  of  whose  thought  has  pre- 
served his  name  through  after  ages,  and  proved  a  blessing  to  all  subsequent 
generations,  we  find  a  man  who  was  something  of  a  recluse.     Not  always 
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ddba  such  a  man  live  like  a  hermit,  entirely  secluded  from  his  felloir  men  ; 
he  may  relish  the  pleasures  of  the  social  circle  and  partake  of  them  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  but  he  cannot  be  a  really  fiaishionable  man,  frequenting  exqui- 
site of  society;  generally,  in  fact,  he  is  just  the  opposite.  He  ignores  social 
pleasures,  and  spends  his  days  reclusely.  Perhaps  our  great  thinkers,  ocr 
intellectual  leaders,  run  too  far  into  this  opposite  extreme.  While  the 
fashionable  world  is  too  much  given  to  social  pleasures  and  not  enough  to 
thought,  the  thinking  world  is  too  much  given  to  thought  and  not  enough 
to  social  pleasures.  The  true  point  is  always  the  golden  mean  between  two 
extremes.  Were  the  social  world  more  given  to  thought  and  intellectual 
pursuits,  social  pleasures  would  be  purer,  nobler,  and  better  appreciated  ; 
and  were  the  intellectual  world  more  given  to  social  pleasures,  our  men  of 
giant  intellects  would  not  forget  that  we  are  mortals ;  thought  itself  would 
become  more  benevolent  and  himiane,  and  intellectual  piu:suits  would  be- 
come more  pleasant  and  more  beneficial. 

No  man  can  be  a  man  of  profound  thought  and  be  at  the  same  time  the 
slave  of  society ;  and  no  one  can  be  2l  full  man  that  is  the  slave  o^his  intel- 
lect Man  is  not  a  merely  social  nor  merely  intellectual  being ;  his  organi- 
zation proves  him  to  be  both  social  and  intellectual.  And  it  seems  but 
reasonable  to  us  that  he  cannot  live  up  to  his  full  capacity  for  usefrilness 
and  .-enjoyment,  without  duly  exercising  every  ^ulty  of  his  nature. 


A  NARROW  ESCAPE. 

A  TRUE  INCIDENT. 

BY  X.  S.   B. 

AMONG  the  many  narrow  escapes  from  the  Indians  of  the  west,  is  that  ^ 
of  Michael  Tammany,  which  occurred  last  autimm,   in    Southen 
Kansas.     The  incident,  as  here  given,  is  almost  in  the  same  words  that  he 
narrated  it. 

Mr.  Tammany  started  on  a  trading  expedition  along  the  line  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  accompanied  by  Daniel  Jones,  whom  he  met  at 
Fort  Leavenworth,  and  a  small  boy.  On  the  ist  of  September,  they  left 
the  railroad  at  Fort  Sedgwick,  and  started  up  the  South  Platte  Valley, 
keeping  to  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  making  about  thirty  miles  a  daj. 

This  rate  of  progress  was  continued  without  interruption  until  near  dood  I 
of  the  third  day  after  leaving  the  railroad,  when  they  came  upon  an  Indian 
trail  of  so  fresh  an  appearance  that  it  was  evident  that  a  large  body  of 
mounted  Indians  had  passed  that  way  only  a  very  short  time  before. 

Fearing  danger,  the  teams  were  halted,  and  a  careful  observation  made. 
By  means  of  a  field  glass,  they  discovered  four  Indian  huts  on  the  banks  ok 
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the  river,  something  less  than  half  a  mile  distant,  and  a  number  of  horses 
grazing  on  a  plot  of  grass  near  them. 

The  traders  changed  their  course  more  to  the  east ;  they  advanced  slowly 
and  cautiously,  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  not  to  run  into  any  danger  un- 
awares. 

This  rate  of  progress  was  continued  imtil  about  five  o'clock,  when  they 
had  traveled  nearly  a  dozen  miles,  and  had  reached  a  small  grove  of  cotton- 
wood  timber.  By  this  time  they  had  begun  to  believe  that  the  great  danger 
was  passed,  and  they  unhesitatingly  made  their  way  through  the  timber. 

The  instant  they  reached  the  opposite  side,  to  their  alarm,  they  saw  only 
a  short  distance  ahead  a  large  tract  of  grass  covered  with  horses,  and  among 
them  a  numerous  body  of  Indians  that  appeared  to  be  in  council,  and  just 
then  occupied  in  listening  to  the  address  of  one  of  their  number. 

Tammany  immediately  dismounted  and  turned  the  teams  off  to  the  right, 
in  the  hope  of  getting  under  cover  of  some  rather  steep  bluffs.  They  ad- 
vanced with  the  greatest  stealth  and  caution,  but  had  gone  but  a  few  rods 
when  half  a  hundred  mounted  Indians  suddenly  appeared  in  their  front, 
screeching  and  yelling  and  brandishing  their  weapons,  while  giving  vent  to 
their  terrific  war-cry,  they  charged  furiously  down  upon  them. 

Tammany  leaped  upon  the  back  x)f  his  horse,  and  endeavored  to  turn  the 
teams  fiirther  to  the  right ;  but  the  redskins  cut  off  retreat  in  that  direction, 
and  immediately  began  firing  upon  the  little  party  with  pistols,  with  which 
all  were  armed. 

These  shots,  hustling  all  around  them,  struck  both  Jones  and  the  boy, 
and  they  fell  almost  riddled  by  bullets.  In  this  desperate  strait,  nothing 
remained  for  Tammany  to  do,  except  to  seek  escape  in  flight,  and  this  he 
attempted  by  putting  his  horse  to  his  best  speed  toward  the  only  point 
which  was  left  open,  the  Indians  by  this  time  having  nearly  surrounded  him. 

This  led  him  north,  toward  the  railroad ;  but  he  had  not  gone  far  when 
he  foimd  that  also  cut  off,  and  he  was  compelled  to  take  another  course. 
This  was  followed  but  a  short  distance  when  he  was  compelled  to  change 
again,  this  time  moving  southeast,  toward  Fort  Sedgwick. 

Now  began  a  literal  race  for  life.  There  were  seven  Indians,  well 
moimted,  who  bent  every  energy  toward  catching  the  fleeing  fiigitive,  who, 
being  also  well  mounted,  put  his  horse  to  the  highest  rate  of  speed  possible. 
His  animal  was  a  noble  one,  and  he  sped  like  an  arrow  over  the  prairie ; 
but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  distance  his  pursuers,  and  for  four  or  ^\^ 
miles  not  a  dozen  rods  intervened  between  them. 

Finally,  when  Tammany  began  to  despair  of  escape,  his  animal  suddenly 
come  upon  a  bluff  bank,  dropping  off  into  the  deep  slough  immediately  in 
front  of  him.  From  this  bank  the  horse  made  a  tremendous  leap,  and  im- 
mediately sank  so  deep  in  the  alluvium  that  his  whole  body  was  covered, 
leaving  nothing  but  his  head  exposed.  At  the  same  instant  his  rider  was 
thrown  violently  over  his  head,  sharing  the  fate  of  his  animal,  so  that  no- 
thing but  his  face  remained  above.     To  save  himself  from  perishing  thus 
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miserably,  he  threw  his  anps  aroiind  the  neck  of  his  horse,  and  was  clingii^ 
in  that  manner  when  the  Indians  appeared  on  the  bank  behind  and  fired 
several  shots,  most  of  which  whistled  close  to  his  ears. 

The  Indians  very  naturally  supposed  that  they  had  killed  their  victim, 
and  the  firing  ceased. 

Tammany  remained  in  his  unpleasant  situation  for  some  time,  when  be 
worked  around  so  as  to  get  a  view  of  the  bank.  Here,  to  his  dismay,  he 
saw  four  Indians,  knife  in  hand,  stealing  along,  with  the  evident  purpose  d* 
crossing  the  ravine  about  a  dozen  rods  above,  while  the  others  were  making 
the  attempt  below. 

In  making  the  leap,  the  animal  had  gone  nearly  across  the  ravine ;  but 
the  fugitive  was  so  exhausted  that,  although  he  perfectly  comprehended  the 
peril  that  menaced  him,  he  felt  he  could  make  no  further  exertion,  and 
must  peld  to  the  fate  which  seemed  inevitable.  But  he  roused  himself  and 
jerked  off  his  boots,  leaving  them  with  his  helpless  horse,  and  crawled 
through  the  slough  until  he  reached  soil  that  would  bear  his  weight,  wfaea 
he  arose  to  his  feet  and  started  on  a  fleet  run  for  the  river,  his  retreat  being 
greatly  protected  by  a  dense  growth  of  elder  bushes  through  which  he  had 
dragged  himself  in  making  his  way  from  the  ravine.  This  gave  him  a  good 
start,  and  he  improved  it  to  the  utmost. ' 

He  had  run  over  a  mile,  as  he  thinks,  when  he  again  heard  his  pursuers 
shouting  upon  his  track.  Turning  off  to  the  river,  he  instantly  sprang  off 
the  bank  into  the  water,  and  began  swimming  down  stream,  keeping  close 
to  the  shore. 

By  this  time  it  was  nearly  dark,  but  enough  light  remained  to  make  bis 
danger  as  great  as  it  had  ever  been,  and  he  took  care  to  swim  as  quietly  and 
evenly  as  possible,  hugging  the  shore,  where  he  would  be  less  likely  to  be 
seen  tlian  if  in  the  middle  of  the  current. 

He  did  not  forget  to  ^-atch  and  listen  for  his  pursuers.  More  than  once 
he  heard  their  signals  to  each  other,  and  as  often  was  he  certain  that  he  was 
discovered ;  but  still,  as  Providence  had  been  so  kind  to  him,  he  took  heart 
with  the  lapse  of  each  moment,  and  continued  swimming  Mrith  the  current 

He  was  incapable  of  exertion  after  the  exhausting  trials  to  which  he  had 
been  subject,  so  he  drifted  listlessly  down  the  river,  not  daring  to  crawl  out 
upon  the  bank,  and  feeling  at  times  that  the  relentless  savages  were  hover- 
ing along  sliore,  only  waiting  until  despair  should  drive  him  to  this  very 
thing,  and  thus  place  him  helplessly  in  their  hands. 

Afler  drifting  nearly  two  miles  in  this  listless  manner,  the  fugitive  dis- 
cerned through  the  obscurity  of  the  night  several  islands  neat  the  Centre 
of  the  river,  and  he  concluded  at  once  that  these  offered  the  most  secure 
refuge  to  him. 

Accordingly,  he  struck  out  for  the  first  island,  but  the  current  was  so 
rapid  that  he  was  swept  by  it,  and  feeling  his  strength  leaving  him,  he 
struggled  with  the  energy  of  desperation  and  succeeded  in  landing  upon  the 
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second,  at  the  outlet  of  a  narrow  gukh,  which  at  some  time  had  been  the 
channel  of  a  small  stream,  but  was  now  dry. 

Tammany  crawled  slowly  forward  on  his  hands  and  knees,  taking  great 
care  not  to  leave  any  trace  behind  him  whereby  his  enemies  could  discover 
his  hiding  place,  and  reaching  a  secure  spot  he  lay  down  to  rest. 

He  was  too  exhausted  and  nervously  excited  to  slumber,  but  he  lay  quiet 
the  remainder  of  the  night  and  all  of  the  succeeding  day.  During  all  this 
time  he  never  once  rose  to  the  standing  position,  being  fearful  that  by  doing 
so  he  would  reveal  himself  to  the  Indians  that  he  was  sure  were  still  lurking 
in  the  vicinity  in  their  search  for  him. 

Wheji  the  second  night  came,  however,  he  roused  up  and  carefully  lis- 
tened. Hearing  nothing  of  his  enemies,  he  crept  out  to  the  water's  edge 
and  swam  about  half  a  mile,  to  the  south  shore  of  the  river. 

He  now  aimed  for  Fort  Sedgwick,  being  barefooted  and  bareheaded,  and 
advancing  with  great  caution,  as  he  well  knew  he  was  in  a  dangerous  neigh- 
borhood. 

The  night  was  well  advanced  when  he  came  in  sight  of  the  four  Indian 
lodges  that  he  saw  in  traveling  with  his  companions  a  couple  of  days  before. 
He  then  bore  off  to  the  south  for  several  miles,  and  then  east,  when  he 
again  struck  the  river,  just  as  daylight  was  breaking.  Wading  out  in  this, 
he  swam  to  a  small  island,  where  he  remained  until  nightfall. 

The  next  night  he  resumed  his  flight,  advancing  very  slowly,  from  his 
lacerated  feet  and  his  e^U^austed  condition.  At  daylight  he  had  reached 
the  old  Antelope  Station,  which  was  then  abandoned,  and  again  swam  out 
in  the  river,  where  he  found  another  small  island  upon  which  he  could 
shelter  himself. 

He  had  been  here  but  a  few  minutes  when  he  heard  the  report  of  a  gun, 
and  he  crawled  upon  a  small  eminence  to  take  an  observation.  From  this 
he  saw  two  objects  crawling  toward  him,  which  he  was  certain  were  Indians ; 
but  he  was  so  completely  used  up  by  this  time  that  he  felt  he  could  offer  no 
.  resistance  to  them,  and  he  was  in  such  a  dejected  state  that  he  had  little 
disposition  to  do  so.  He  had  already  stood  more  than  he  imagined  could 
be  possible,  and  he  felt  that  his  endurance  had  been  carried  to  its  utmost 
point. 

The  naen  approached,  and,  to  his  great  joy,  he  recognized  them  as  two 
United  States  soldiers>  who  were  out  hunting  fropi  Fort  Sedgwick,  about 
eighteen  miles  distant. 

The  soldiers  helped  Tammany  to  their  wagon,  quite  a  distance  away, 
where  they  gave  him  bread,  but  he  was  too  exhausted  to  eat  it.  He  was 
carried  safely  into  Fort  Sedgwick  and  placed  in  the  hospital.  Here  he  re- 
mained a  couple  of  weeks,  when  he  was  fully  restored  to  health  and  returned 
to  his  home  in  the  east. 
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A  DASH  ACROSS  THE  RAPPAHANNOCK.— No.  IL 

A  CHAPTER  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  FIRST  NEW  JERSEY  CAVALRT 

* 

BY  THB  CHiinAlN. 

EARLY  in  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  i8th  of  April,  1862,  the  gemraiz 
was  sounded  at  the  headquarters  of  the  regiment,  in  Camp  Cistis. 
Nine  hundred  horses,  the  saddles  packed  with  every  necessary  for  tie 
march,  stood  in  the  streets,  equipped  for  the  journey ;  and  the  men  war 
busily  engaged  in  providing  themselves  with  rations  and  ammunition.  In 
obedience  to  the  successive  calls  of  the  bugles,  the  first  battalion  assemUed, 
led  out,  and  formed ;  with  one  impulse  the  men  lifted  themselves  into  tfae^ 
saddles,  the  ranks  were  dressed,  and  with  fluttering  guidons  the  troops 
moved  off,  giving  a  farewell  cheer  to  the  spot  which  had  gathered  around 
it  many  of  the  associations  of  a  home.  At  regular  intervals  the  other 
two  battalions  followed,  and  by  ten  o'clock  the  tents  stood  tenantless  with 
that  air  of  desolation  which  so  quickly  attaches  itself  to  a  deserted 
dwelling. 

By  the  well  known  road  past  Pohick  Church,  the  scene  of  many  a  scoot 
and  many  a  skirmish,  near  which  Lieutenant  Janeway  had  achieved  the 
unenviable  distinction  of  being  the  first  officer  in  the  regiment  to  make  the 
personal  acquaintance  of  rebel  bullets,  across  the  sinuous  Accotink,  and  br 
the  house  of  the  noted  Widow  Violet,  where  for  the  winter  months  had 
been  the  headquarters  of  the  Southern  pickets,  the  road  led  across  a  das- 
gerous  ford  on  the  Occoquon  into  the  thoroughfare  to  Dumfries.  For  tk 
first  fifteen  miles,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  spots  of  mire,  the  road 
was  tolerably  firm.  Then,  crossing  the  Neabsco  creek,  and  making  gigantic 
bonfires  of  the  winter  quarters  of  Wigfell's  and  Whiting's  rebel  brigades, 
we  entered  upon  the  route  by  which  supplies  ha<f  been  hauled  for  tfcf 
southern  troops  from  the  nearest  station  on  the  Acquia  Railroad.  Hen 
there  was  a  depth  and  consistency  of  mud,  for  which  even  the  experience 
of  a  Washington  winter  had  been  unable  to  prepare  the  mind.  How  deej 
it  had  been  during  the  winter,  how  many  horses  had  died  there,  how  ubut 
wagons  had  broken  down,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate ;  but  in  the  middle 
of  the  month  of  April,  when  the  ground  has  been  settling  for  six  we^ 
and  the  road  has  been  untravelled  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  time,  the 
troopers  did  not  dare  to  venture  into  the  middle  of  the  track.  In  files  to 
the  right  and  left,  winding  among  the  trees,  or  breaking  through  the  fences 
into  the  adjacent  fields,  the  long  line  of  horsemen  picked  its  way,  witfc 
every  now  and  then  a  stumble,  an  imprecation,  and  a  laugh  as  some  horse 
would  loose  his  footing  and  roll  his  rider  in  the  quagmire  by  his  side.  This 
a  dozen  miles  were  travelled,  the  sun  meanwhile  declining  into  a  bank  of 
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black  and  sullen  clouds;   and  at  last,  simultaneously  with  the  rain,  the 
regiment  entered  the  dismal  village  of  Dumfries. 

Long  ago,  in  the  time  of  colonial  dependence,  Dumfries  had  shipping  at 
the  doors  of  its  houses,  and  contested  commercial  supremacy  with  Alexan- 
dria; but  year  by  year  the  rains  brought  down  the  soil  from  the  hill  side 
and  deposited  it  in  the  harbor,  until  now  more  than  half  a  mile  of  meadow 
land  stretches  between  the  few  handsome  houses  of  old  time  and  the 
majestic  current  of  the  Potomac.  Now  the  fine  old  brick  mansions  are 
surrounded  by  a  dozen  or  two  tumble-down  structures  of  clattering  clap- 
boards, and  the  inhabitants  are  ignorant  that  there  is  any  world  beyond 
Virginia,  except  the  opposite  shore  of  Maryland.  In  this  region,  so 
benighted  as  to  refuse  the  currency  of  the  United  States,  while  the  notes  of 
the  Confederacy  were  accepted  at  their  nominal  value ;  with  no  shelter  at 
hand,  and  the  soft  rain  soaking  tixrough  overcoats,  clothes,  and  boots ;  with 
mud  knee  deep  ever)n¥here,  and  deepening  every  minute ;  with  no  clear 
idea  where  any  other  national  troops  might  be,  nor  what  rebel  force  might 
be  in  our  immediate  neighborhood,  we  passed  in  dreary  bivouac  the  first 
night  of  the  campaign. 

At  length  it  was  over,  and  morning  dawned  upon  the  mud.  Rather  dis- 
appointed at  having  camped  in  the  enemy's  coimtry  without  the  excitement 
of  an  alarm  or  the  distinction  of  a  fight,  the  regiment  resumed  its  march  to 
Falmouth.  Through  Stafford  Court  House,  with  its  two  or  three  white 
houses  and  its  pitiful-looking  jail,  we  filed  along,  traversing  a  country  on 
which  was  everywhere  impressed  an  aspect  of  desolation.  Here  and  there 
were  cleared  fields  surrounding  a  comfortless-looking  house ;  but  no  travel- 
lers were  on  the  road,  and  only  now  and  then  could  a  negro  be  discerned 
staring  from  his  quarters  at  the  seemingly  interminable  line  of  troopers. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  a  vidette  was  passed.  Then  picket  after  picket  became 
visible,  and  we  learned  that  King's  division  had  already  occupied  Falmouth ;: 
that  the  rebels  had  burned  the  bridges ;  that  the  First  Pennsylvania  and 
Second  New  York  Cavalry  regiments  had,  in  a  brief  skirmish  with  the 
enemy,  lost  a  few  men,  and  that  there  were  no  signs  of  any  further  imme- 
diate fighting.  Defiling  through  the  steep  streets  of  the  little  town  of 
Falmouth,  situated,  like  all  the  rest  of  Virginia  during  that  spring,  in  an 
abyss  of  mud,  the  regiment  encamped  in  a  clover  field  adjoining  the  beau- 
tiful Lacy  mansion-house;  and  lying  within  hearing  of  the  shots  exchanged; 
between  the  hostile  pickets,  realized  that  it  was  at  length  in  the  field  before 
the  enemy. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  narrow  river  stood  the  pictiu'esque  old  town  of 
Fredericksbing,  with  its  houses  of  blackened  brick,  or  weather-stained  and 
dry-rotten  wood,  from  among  which  a  few  church  spires  rose  gracefully 
into  the  air,  the  whole  resembling  rather  the  pictures  of  some  quiet 
mediaeval  town  of  Europe,  than  the  rapidly  growing  unromantic  cities  of 
our  cis-Atlantic  civilization.  Behind  the  buildings,  the  ground,  green  and 
wooded,  swelled    gradually    up    into  the  memorable  Marye's    Heights, 
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"whose  slope,  before  the  year  was  ended,  was  stained  with  the  blood  of  » 
many  heroic  regiments,  and  whose  sununit  was  al^orwaid  triqniphaiBiT 
crowned  by  the  bullet-torn  standards  of  Sedgwidc's  stalwart  infentry ;  m. 
here  and  there  were  dotted  the  pleasant  residences  of  the  fine  old  Virgiii 
gentry,  who  have  bequeathed  their  homes  and  the  honor  of  their  states 
the  keeping  of  such  degenerate  successors.  In  line  athwart  the  stream 
stood  the  abutments  of  the  ruined  bridges,  supporting  a  few  fragmcntHT 
beams  still  smoking  with  the  embers  of  the  conflagration,  and  in  the  watc 
near  the  bank  lay  the  charred  remains  of  a  projected  gun-boat,  consmnet 
by  the  rebels  in  anticipation  of  our  approach ;  the  only  evidences  of  war  h 
a  scene  which  seemed  by  nature  devoted  to  zsa  uneventful  and  calm  repose. 

Literally,  if  not  figuratively,  in  clover,  the  regiment  lay  at  rest  fer 
twenty-four  hours,  which  was  as  long  a  period  of  quiet  as  could  be  endnid 
by  the  restless  nature  of  the  Colonel.  On  the  afternoon  of  Easter  Sunday, 
in  one  of  those  tremendous  showers  which  are  a  characteristic  of  the 
climate,  it  took  the  route  to  King  George  Court  House,  a  distance  of  ni»- 
teen  miles,  picking  up  on  the  road  several  parties  of  rebel  soldiers,  wk) 
had  stolen  across  the  river  to  visit  their  families  and  friends.  Into  tie 
place  we  poured,  wet  and  weary,  quartering  ourselves  in  the  public  build- 
ing or  accepting  rather  extorted  invitations  into  private  families  ;  and  soc» 
all  except  the  pickets  were  finding  rest  and  comfort  in  well-eamed  shunber. 

The  next  day  the  headquarters  were  transferred  to  the  comfortable  cocn- 
try  house  of  Edward  Taylor,  situated  by  a  noble  elm,  beneath  whose  shade. 
according  to  tradition,  the  father  of  Pocahontas  had  often  gathered  his 
court,  in  honor  of  whom  the  place  was  entitled  Powhatan  Hill.  The  regi- 
ment encamped  near  the  house  of  the  overseer,  to  the  ill-concealed  disgust 
of  that  dignitary,  and  to  the  great  delight  of  the  negroes,  who  had  beei 
subject  to  his  domination.  All  their  little  store  of  poultry,  pigs,  and  vege- 
tables was  eagerly  offered  to  the  troops,  who  honorably  paid  for  the  prop- 
erty of  the  negroes,  though  they  were  not  so  particular  with  respect  to  the 
stock  of  the  overseer  and  the  farm.  The  slaves  welcomed  the  army  as  their 
liberators,  and  in  every  way  exerted  themselves  to  supply  their  wants  and 
to  provide  for  their  comfort. 

Now  commenced  an  exodus  which  paralyzed  the  deluded  Virginia  gentry, 
who  liad  argued  themselves  into  a  conviction  that  their  slaves  were  too  con- 
tented and  happy  to  seek  for  freedom  from  their  state  of  bondage,  ^m- 
ting  their  eyes  to  the  constant  laceration  of  all  domestic  affections,  the 
perpetual  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  future,  the  hopelessness  of  any  im- 
provement of  their  condition,  which  had  been  for  ever  hanging  over  the 
heads  of  the  unfortunate  negroes,  their  owners  had  regarded  the  satisfurtioa 
of  their  material  wants  as  sufficient  to  reconcile  them  to  their  lot ;  and  now 
they  were  to  learn  for  the  first  time  that  no  human  being  is  without  some 
of  those  higher  aspirations  with  which  God  has  endowed  the  race.  Hour 
after  hour  long  trains  of  negroes,  men,  women,  and  children,  came  trooping 
into  camp,  some  carrying  their  little  store  of  clothing  in  bundles  on  their 
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heads;  some  in  carts  borrowed  without  leave  from  their  masters,  and  many 
f  mounted  on  their  ownere'  fevoritc  steeds.  With  shouts  and  exulting  laugh- 
I  ter  they  swarmed  into  the  lines,  hailing  the  prospect  of  freedom  and  the 
I  privilege  of  possessing  the  wages  of  their  own  labor.  Eager  for  work,  as 
\  many  aa  could  obtain  places  took  service  in  the  regiment,  so  that  for  a  day 
or  two  every  private  rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  a  groom.  Then,  in  self- 
[  defence,  the  camp  was  cleared  of  them,  and  all  except  those  retained  by 
1  the  oflScers  took  up  their  march  for  Falmouth,  from  thence  journeying  to 
Washington  and  further  north. 

The  fugitives  were  not  confined  to  those  hVing  upon  the  north  bank  of 
;  the  Rappahannock.     Night  after  night,  in  canoes,  on  rafts,  by  swimming, 
the  slaves  beyond  the  river  made  their  way  to  us  from  their  thralldom.     No 
difficulty  nor  danger  seenled  sufficient  to  deter  them  from  the  path  to  free- 
[  dom ;  and  escaping  every  snare,  they  brought  in  to  us  many  valuable  pieces 
;  of  intelligence.     The  farmers  at  last  organized  a  general  rendezvous  for  the 
deportation  of  their  slaves  to  the  neighborhood  of  Richmond.     The  slaves 
,  were  not  long  without  an  intimation  of  their  design ;  and  now  men,  who 
had  before  been  reluctant  to  leave  their  families  felt  themselves  forced 
,  away.     Hurrying  to^  us  with  a  sense  of  injury  upon  them,  they  were  eager 
to  punish  in  return  those  who  had  intended  to  kidnap  them ;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  their  reports  an  opportunity  was  soon  offered  to  inflict  a  con- 
siderable surprise  upon  the  people  of  that  locality. 

A  negro,  called  Hufhphrey,  in  relating  the  story  of  his  escape,  alluded,, 
casually,  to  a  party  of  Confederate  cavalry  stationed  in  the  neighborhood 
of  his  home.  Captain  Virgil  Brodrick  was  within  hearing  as  he  spoke, 
and  the  reference  was  not  lost  upon  him.  Questioning  the  negro,  he 
learned  that  a  small  body  of  mounted  men,  acting  as  couriers  and  videttes,. 
and  without  immediate  connection  or  support,  was  stationed  at  the  house 
of  a  Doct.  Goulding,  about  ten  miles  from  the  river  bank.  Though  they 
were  isolated  from  military  connection,  and  had  no  adjacent  post  from 
which  to  expect  prompt  reiaforcement,  still,  in  a  friendly  neighborhood, 
with  a  broad  river  and  eleven  miles  of  land  between  them  and  the  nearest 
enemy,  they  were  not  particularly  vigilant  or  apprehensive  of  attack.  It 
was  to  this  post  that  the  slave  owners  intended  to  gather  all  their  active 
and  doubtful  slaves,  arranging  with  the  rebel  general,  Anderson,  to  have 
them  escorted  thence  to  the  nearest  station  on  the  railroad,  to  be  employed 
in  military  labor  there,  or  else  transported  to  the  south  for  a  similar  em- 
ployment. The  negro's  face  brightened  at  the  idea  of  seizing  these  soldiers, 
so  particularly  obnoxious  to  him,  and  he  promptly  volunteered  to  guide  any 
party  who  attempted  such  an  exploit. 

Captain  Brodrick  had  resolved  to  try  to  surprise  the  post  as  soon  as  he 
had  heard  of  its  existence,  and  he  applied  at  once  to  the  Colonel  for  per- 
mission to  take. a  p^y  across  the  river  to  accomplish  that  object.  The 
Colonel  had  been  too  distinguished  a  partisan  leader  not  to  relish  the  char- 
acter of  such  an  adventure,  and  he  at  once  gave  Cafxtain  Brodrick  leave  to 
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take  as  many  volunteers  as  he  needed,  from  his  own  company,  and  to 
that  night  upon  the  expedition.  From  his  own  experience,  the  Cbkat 
imparted  to  Captain  Brodrick  many  valuable  suggestions,  and  prepared  lik 
for  the  probable  risks  that  he  might  encounter. 

It  was  during  the  latter  part  of  April,  and  during  the  whole  manth  tb* 
rains  had  been  imusually  heavy.  All  the  day  there  had  been  a  steady  doi> 
pour,  which  increased  at  night,  making  the  air  raw  and  cold,  and  the  daii- 
ness  extraordinarily  intense.  The  sky  was  an  unbroken  black,  and  the  ob- 
scurity so  great  that  only  a  practiced  eye  could  distinguish  the  nux: 
prominent  object,  when,  as  the  bugles  sounded  tattoo,  Brodrick,  his  ozderir 
sergeant,  Henry  Davis,  sixteen  men,  and  two  n^;ro  guides,  issued  qme^ 
£rom  the  camp.  Through  the  dripping  wood  and  tangled  copse  whid 
covered  the  approach  to  the  river  bank,  at  each  movement  shakii^  frso 
the  heavy  leaves  a  shower  of  suspended  rain-drops,  they  forced  their  wiy , 
to  where,  hidden  beneath  the  drooping  branches,  two  old  and  chm^ 
canoes  had  been  secreted  by  the  n^^o  fugirives.  An  attempt  to  en^tbr 
the  larger  of  these  boats  occasioned  so  much  noise  that  Broderick  ws  ob- 
liged to  content  himself  wtth  the  other,  in  which,  by  two's  and  three's* 
they  were,  in  several  voyages,  ferried  across  the  stream.  Sending  the  bos: 
back  across  the  Rappahannock,  the  little  band  of  twenty  cHmbed  the  bask 
and  started  on  their  journey.  As  they  turned  away  from  the  river,  tie 
plaintive  tones  of  the  bugle,  bidding  their  comrades  to  repose,  breathed  oc: 
to  their  ears  like  a  farewell.  Instinctively  they  halted  until  its  last  eck 
died  away,  and  then,  tramping  over  the  oozy  surface  of  the  fresh-plougboi 
fields,  they  stoutly  began  their  march. 

The  habits  of  the  negroes — accustomed  to  steal  from  ^um  to  fem, 
evading,  under  cover  of  the  night,  the  vigilance  of  the  patrols — stood  then 
in  good  stead  through  the  present  darkness.  The  guide  had  on  a  1^- 
•colored  coat  of  the  common  negro  cloth,  issued  by  the  fanners  to  tbdr 
slaves ;  and,  by  fixing  his  eyes  on  this,  Brodrick  was  able  to  follow  Iss 
various  turns  and  changes  of  direction.  By  an  unremitting  attention  tiie 
others  kept  their  place  in  the  file,  and  through  the  silence  of  the  nigk, 
every  now  and  then,  a  trip,  a  stumble,  or  a  splash  indicated  to  him  tixir 
proximity.  Their  course  was  along  plantation  roads  and  devious  by-patH 
^through  ploughed  fields,  knee-deep  in  mud,  and  woods  strewed  here  and 
there  with  the  rotting  trunks  of  fallen  trees,  until  at  last  they  came  upoo  2 
plainer  road,  across  which  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  proceed.  Jua  as 
they  reached  it,  the  negro  suddenly  stopped  short,  and  listening  with  sos- 
pended  breath  they  heard  another  party  moving  along  the  road,  venting  i 
low  murmur  of  suppressed  conversation.  With  hearts  bearing  so  vicJemly 
that  they  sounded  in  their  ears,  and  every  limb  stiffened  into  stillness,  tk 
men  listened  as  the  other  party  passed  them  without  suspicion  of  tlw: 
vicinity.  When  the  sound  of  footsteps  had  died  away  in  the  distance,  and 
^1  once  more  was  still,  the  negro  guide  again  advanced. 

After  hours  of  cautious  marching,  Humphrey  halted,  and  with  intei^ 
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excitement  pointed  before  him,  whispering  to  the  Captain,  ''Dar  'tis!" 
and  in  the  direction  indicated  Brodrick  coxild  faintly  discern  a  deeper  dark- 
ness of  the  atmosphere  filling  in  the  outline  of  a  house.  A  few  yards  apart 
from  the  main  building  there  was  a  smaller  edifice  of  the  character  of  an 
office,  and  it  was  to  this  that  Humphrey  called  his  attention.  Here  it  was 
that  the  soldiers  were  quartered,  whom  it  was  his  purpose  to  surprise* 
Brodrick  questioned  the  negro  as  to  the  ground  between  him  and  the 
building  and  the  arrangement  of  the  interior ;  but  partly  from  ignorance, 
partly  from  excitement,  Humphrey  gave  confused  and  erroneous  replies. 
Sending  a  party  under  Sergeant  Davis  to  the  rear  of  the  building,  Brodrick 
himself  headed  a  rush  upon  the  front.  At  the  height  of  his  speed  he  found 
himself  violently  checked  by  a  paling  fence,  which  struck  against  his  breast. 
Laying  one  hand  on  the  top,  he  vaulted  over,  and  drawing  his  revolver, 
rushed  forward  to  the  door. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  the  party  of  Confederates,  as  we  afterwards 
discovered,  were,  imsuspicious  of  danger,  carelessly, enjoying  their  easy 
post.     Young  men  of  the  neighborhood — ^members  of  a  local  company  that 
had  volunteered  into  the  rebel  service — they  found  themselves  enjoying  all 
ih&  excitement  of  military  life,  without  needing  to  abandon  their  homes, 
and  were  naturally  recipients  of  especial  attention  from  the  families  with 
which  they  had  been  long  acquainted.     The  Sergeant  of  the  squad,  in  par- 
ticular, found  his  post  tmcommonly  agreeable,  since  it  secured  him  a  large 
share  of  the  society  of  a  young  lady  belonging  to  the  family,  for  whom  he 
had  a  great  regard.     That  aflemoon,  before  starting  to  take  a  look  at  our 
camp  and  to  scrutinize  our  proceedings,  he  had  nominated  her  commander 
during  his  absence.     Laughingly  accepting  the  conunission,  ^e  had  issued 
to  him  orders  for  his  guidance,  commanding  him  to  report  to  her  before  a 
certain  hour.     The  hour  passed  without  his  making  his  appearance,  and 
when  he  came  he  was  called  to  account  for  his  disobedience.     All  his  ex- 
cuses were  rejected  as  insufficient,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  pass  the  evening 
in  close  confinement  within  her  parlor,  with  the  extra  duty  of  entertaining 
her,  and  the  slight  alleviation  of  a  very  nice  supper.     Accompanied  by  her 
cousin,  a  member  of  his  party,  with  the  additional  aid  of  some  young  lady 
friends  who  were  staying  in  the  house,  the  Sergeant  resigned  himself  very 
easily  to  his  sentence,  and  hours  passed  away  more  rapidly  than  he  imag- 
ined while  he  was  enjoying  the  delights  of  her  society.     It  was  long  after 
midnight  when  they  parted,  she  warning  him  gaily  to  beware  of  the  Yankees, 
and  receiving  in  answer  a  mocking  depreciation  of  their  ability  and  enter- 
prise. 

Meanwhile,  the  videttes — one  posted  near  the  door,  the  other  on  the  hill 
beyond — ^had  been  left  without  relief  much  beyond  the  limit  of  their  time 
of  duty,  and  with  a  ou'elessness  indicative  of  their  sense  of  perfect  security, 
both  had  come  in  together  to  rouse  up  their  successors.  The  Sergeant  saw 
the  men  ready  to  proceed  to  their  posts,  and  took  no  further  care^  and  all 
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in  the  room  threw  themselves  down,  preparing  for  sleep,  as  one  of  the  fre 
videttes  walked  toward  the  door. 

He  opened  it,  and  stood  face  to  face  with  Captain  Brodrick,  whose  hai: 
at  that  moment  touched  the  latch  on  the  outside.  Slamming  the  door,  tie 
rebel  darted  backward,  followed  by  the  Captain.  Instead  of  entering  s 
once  into  the  room,  as  the  latter  had  expected,  he  was  confused  by  findq 
himself  in  a  dark  and  narrow  passage ;  but  a  flash  of  light  as  the  reki 
sprang  into  the  place  where  lay  his  comrades,  revealed  the  proper  oHKt 
As,  pistol  in  hand,  he  sprang  into  the  room,  he  saw  the  man  who  had  pie 
ceded  him  with  his  hand  upon  a  weapon.  "Surrender/'  sbonted  be 
Captain,  involuntarily  touching  the  trigger  of  his  pistol.  There  was  22 
explosion,  and  wheeling  half  round  the  rebel  soldier  exclaimed :  "Yon'tt 
shot  me,  sir!*'  Three  men  were  lying  on  a  bed  together,  one  of  wboc 
made  a  motion  as  if  to  rise.  With  one  bound  Brodrick  was  upon  thea- 
his  knee  on  one,  his  arm  against  another,  and  his  pistol  at  the  head  of  tb 
third.  At  this  moment  the  Sergeant's  party- reached  the  window.  Alarms 
at  the  shot,  and  seeing  the  Captain  apparently  struggling  with  odds,  ODeo: 
the  men  discharged  his  carbine.  The  ball  struck  the  cousin  of  the  lady  of 
the  house  and  stretched  him  mortally  wounded  upon  the  floor.  There  r^ 
no  more  firing.  The  surprise  was  complete  and  the  party,  nine  in  all 
surrendered. 

It  was  sad  to  see  the  young  soldier  who  had  last  been  shot,  writhing  ii 
mortal  agony,  and  it  was  the  first  time  that  any  of  the  men  had  seen  socli: 
result  of  their  work.  To  relieve  his  pain  was  the  first  thing  that  tliey 
attempted,  and  a  messaged  was  at  once  sent  to  the  main  building  reqnirin: 
the  attendance  of  the  doctor.  In  the  mean  time  the  shots  had  excited  in 
alarm,  and  the  shrieks  of  the  ladies  were  chorused  by  the  yells  of  the  neg:? 
women.  Another  message,  more  peremptory  than  the  first,  ordered  tb 
doctor  to  hasten  his  coming  and  silence  the  noise,  or  else  the  Capcar 
would  be  obliged  to  attend  to  the  matter  in  person.  This  produced  tk 
desired  effect,  and  in  comparative  quiet  the  necessary  attention  was  gi«E 
to  the  wounded  men.  The  broken  arm  of  the  first  one  shot  was  set  ac^ 
bandaged,  the  dying  man  was  laid  upon  a  couch ;  and  then,  leaving  tk 
last  behind  them,  the  party,  with  the  prisoners,  their  arms,  and  horse, 
started  upon  their  return.  Moving  more  rapidly  than  when  they  advanced, 
they  retraced  their  steps  in  safety ;  and  as  the  cheerful  notes  of  the 
reveille  rang  out  over  the  camp,  the  exulting  troopers  were  ferried  across 
the  river  with  their  prisoners,  while  the  captured  horses  swam  beside  ibe 
boat. 

By  this  bold  adventure  a  spirit  of  enterprise  was  infused  into  the  whole 
command,  and  there  were  many  smaller  dashes  into  the  enemy's  country- 
Captain  Kester  brought  off  a  rebel  mail  and  a  number  of  horses,  and  oti«^ 
picked  up  a  few  occasional  prizes.  The  rebels  were  obliged  to  connect 
their  posts  and  keep  as  careful  guard  as  were  we,  thus  being  deprived  i 
liberty  to  annoy  us  as  they  chose ;  while  our  men  were  eager  for  anyopp<^'* 
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tunity  of  engaging  an  enemy  against  whom  they  had  already  obtained  a 
success. 

Sweeping  across  the  country  from  river  to  river,  and  receiving  back 
Lieutenant  Robbins,  who  went  to  Lancaster  county  with  twenty  men,  and 

'  returned  with  about  two  hundred  negroes  and  horses,  the  regiment  marched 
to  the  estate  of  Captain  Seddon  of  the  rebel  army.  Here  it  was  combined 
with  the  First  Pennsylvania  Cavalry  into  a  brigade  under  the  command  of 

'  Brigadier  General  George  D.  Bayard,  an  officer,  whose  name,  associated 
with  the  two  regiments  which  he  commanded,  was  to  become  as  familiar  to 
the  ears  of  the  nation  as  his  memory  is  endeared  to  the  hearts  of  those  who 

'     served  under  his  authority. 

'  For  a  long  month  we  lay  there  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rappahannock, 

steadily  improving  in  drill  and  efficiency,  and  astonishing  the  Mississippi 
riflemen,  who  picketed  against  us,  by  the  effect  of  our  carbines,  while  their 
rifles  from  a  superior  position  only  disabled  one  horse.  After  a  time  they 
were  relieved  by  a  Texan  regiment,  who  proposed  a  cessation  of  firing,  and 
with  whom  we  continued  on  good  terms. 

I  After  a  delay,  incomprehensible  to  the  army  then,  and  uncomprehended 

still  by  the  majority,  at  last,  on  Sunday,  the  25  th  of  May,  Bayard's  Brigade 
moved  across  the  river,  and,  passing  through  Fredericksburg,  advanced  on 
the  plank  road  as  far  as  Salem  Church.  On  the  afternoon  of  Monday, 
•  crossing  to  the  Richmond  road,  it  went  to  the  front  of  the  army ;  and  on 
Tuesday  penetrated  through  a  barren  country,  and  fording  with  difficulty 

•      streams  whose  bridges  were  still  smoking,  it  pressed  forward,  meeting  with 

:      no  enemy,  and  hoping  soon  to  unite  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
Halting  upon  a  rising  ground,  we  heard  far  in  our  front  a  dull,  thunderous 
sound,  notifying  us  that  a  mighty  conflict  was  going  on  between  two  dis- 
tant armies.     Nor  did  we  err  in  our  comments  upon  the  reverberation. 
In  a  far  off  quarter  of  Virginia,  after  a  series  of  events  which  made  the 

:  intervening  days  seem  like  months  in  their  thick  thronging  memories,  we 
received  the  news  of  that  day's  operations,  and  learned  that  we,  in  the 
advance  of  McDowell's  Corps,  had  listened  to  the  cannonade  of  Porter  at 
Hanover  Court  House.  No  nearer  were  we  to  approach  those  victdriou 
troops.     It  was  after  months  of  disaster  and  many  a  bloody  field,  that 

J  McDowell  and  Porter  were  to  make  a  junction,  fatal  to  them  both  as 
soldiers,  on  the  bloodiest  plain  of  all — the  twice  stained  soil  around 
Manassas. 


Wolfe  and  the  Subaltern. — General  Wolfe,  happening  to  overhear  a 
young  officer  talk  of  him  in  a  very  familiar  manner,  as,  *' Wolfe  and  I 
drank  a  bottle  of  wine  together,"  and  so  on,  appeared  and  said,  "  I  think 
you  might  say  General  Wolfe."  "No,"  replied  the  subaltern,  with  a 
happy  presence  of  mind,  "did  you  ever  hear  of  General  Achilles,  or 
.  General  Julius  Caesar?" 


5^8 


BOHEMIA. 


BOHEMIA. 

BY  CLEMENTINE. 

I  TOOK  the  map  the  other  day, 
And  sought  to  trace  with  curious  glance 
Where  the  contending  forces  lay. 

Of  Prussia,  Germany,  and  France. 
The  Switzer  hills  first  caught  my  sight — 

The  home  of  Tell,  still  proud  and  free ; 
Then  Austria  came,  in  power  and  might, 
But  in  a  corner  from  the  light, 
And  thrilling  all  by  land  and  sea, 
I  found  Bohemia. 

Ah,  yes  !  I  know  this  country  well — 
Have  traveled  it  with  sandled  feet, 

With  staff  and  scrip — ^and  who  can  tell 
The  wandering  gypsies  we  may  meet  ? 

One  tells  a  fortune,  sings  a  song. 
Or  prophesies  in  temples  old ; 

And  though  his  purse  be  long  and  strong, 
He  hath  not  silver,  neither  gold. 
But  he  hath  hopes  a  thousand-fold. 

Since  wandering  through  Bohemia. 

Contending  hosts,  by  strength  of  arms 

And  lack  of  brains,  make  Europe  reel ; 
But  peaceable  through  all  alarms. 

We  have  a  force  the  world  must  feel. 
No  crown  or  sceptre  do  we  claim : 

The  world  is  ours,  by  passports  free ; 
We  have  no  army  to  maintain, 

But  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea. 

Under  what  name  soe'er  it  be. 
The  power  is  in  Bohemia. 


Stuart's  First  Portrait. — One  of  Stuart's  first  portraits,  after  his 
return  in  the  '*  Collier,"  was  of  his  mother,  who  had  died  some  ten  years 
before.  It  was  painted  from  recollection,  and  yet  so  striking  was  the  like- 
ness, that  his  uncle  from  Philadelphia  recognized  it  the  moment  he  entered 
the  room. 
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HAS  HE  HELPED  THE  MATTER?— No.  II. 

BY  CHARLES  C.   ABBOTT,  M.   D. 

''To  accept  as  a  truth  that  which  is  not  a  truths  or  to  fail  in  distinguishing 
the  sense  in  which  a  proposition  may  be  true,  from  other  senses  in  which  it  is 
not  truCf  is  an  evil  having  consequences  which  are  indeed  incalculable.  There 
are  subjects  on  which  one  mistake  of  this  kind  will  poison  all  the  wells  of  truth, 
and  affect  with  fatal  error  the  whole  circle  of  our  thoughts  J*  ^  * 

As  we  have  previously  noted,  Prof.  Cope  based  his  theory  on  a  supposi- 
tion, and  then,  forgetting  apparently  that  the  assumed  chain  of  events  was 
at  best  fragmentary,  asserts  as  facts  what  he  cannot  as  yet  demonstrate  to 
be  such.  Indeed,  his  manner  of  discussing^ "development**  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that,  having  himself  concluded  that  Darwinianism  was  true,  he 
is  endeavoring  now  to  bend  every  fact  and  the  conclusions  of  all  scientists 
to  its  support.  He  failed,  we  thought,  in  the  opening,  article  f  of  his  series 
— laid  a  defective  foundation — and  we  detect  indications  of  weakness  there- 
from in  the  article  \  before  us,  the  first  story  of  the  superstructure. 

Prof.  Cope  assumes  a  diversity  of  origin  in  the  creation  of  man;  and  as- 
serts boldly  that  "man  is  the  result  of  the  modification  of  an  ape-like  pre- 
decessor.** We  really  know  of  the  creation  of  life,  nothing,  except  the 
perpetuation  of  it  through  the  agency  of  ordinary  generation,  and  such 
perpetuation  of  life  is  exclusively  the  production  of  an  offspring  identical 
with  the  parent.  The  offspring  may  have  some  trivig,l  peculiarities  of  nei- 
ther generic  or  specific  value ;  but  such  characters  can  only  be  preserved 
with  care,  and  when  nature  is  undisturbed  and  uninfluenced  by  powerful 
agencies,  the  peculiarities  of  such  species  disappear  and  the  parental  type 
re-appears.  If  we  apply  this  law  to  "the  result  of  the  modification  of  an 
ape-like  predecessor,**  then,  in  one  or  more  generations,  an  ape  would  re- 
appear. On  the  contrary,  man  produces  man ;  and  live  he  as  he  may — 
however  degraded  he  may  become,  mentally  and  morally — he  never  loses 
his  language,  or  does  his  posterity  exhibit  the  physical  formation  that  char- 
acterizes gorillas,  chimpanzees,  apes,  or  monkeys,  unless  the  influence  of 
the  divine  inbreathing  of  "the  breath  of  life**  prevents  this  tendency  to 
revert  to  the  "ape-like  predecessor.**  But  has  God  established  one  law, 
and  then  another  to  keep  in  check  the  working  of  the  first  ? 

As  the  gap  between  the  highest  monkey  and  the  lowest  man  is  one  that 
is  bridged  now  by  no  living  animal  or  semi-man,  when,  we  would  ask,  did 
such  exist  ?  Between  the  highest  monkey  and  the  lowest  man  were  there, 
must  there,  not  have  been  several  links,  and  ought  not  of  these  creatures 

♦Reign  of  Law,  Duke  of  Argyll,  5th  ed.,  p.  57.  f  Lippincott's  Magazine,  July,  1870, 
p.  29.     X  Lippincotfs  Magazine,  August,  1870,  p.  173^. 
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some  fossil  remains  to  be  left  ?     Such  remains  are  yet  to  be  discovered,  and 
we  opine  will  never  be. 

If  we  look  closely  into  the  spirit  of  this  theory  of  evolution  or  gradij] 
improvement  of  an  ape-like  creature  into  that  of  even  the  lowest  man,  the 
unanswerable  objections  raised  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll  forcibly  suggest 
themselves.  We  find,  on  comparison,  that  the  body  of  a  man  is  weaker  in 
its  development  of  many  parts  than  the  body  of  the  highest  ape ;  a  going 
backward,  as  it  were,  in  physical  development;  a  loss  of  acuteness  of  some 
senses,  as  that  of  smell  and  hearing ;  a  retrograde  movement  that  **  natural 
selection  '*  cannot  account  for,  which  results  in  a  body  that  cannot  be  self- 
preservative,  un/^ss  it  has  a  mind  to  direct  the  weakened  hand,  now  no 
longer  an  aid  to  locomotion,  and  has  an  intelligence  which  will  sugge^ 
means  of  defence  and  of  procuring  of  food,  and  guide  the  defenceless  body 
into  such  avenues  of  occupation  as  will  compensate  it  for  the  loss  of  tie 
brute  force  that  characterized  its  "ape-like  predecessor."  Prof.  Cope 
claims,  however,  a  gradually  improved  intelligence,  and  gives  to  primitfre 
man,  the  creature  Sir  J.  Subbock  calls  '*  the  first  being  worthy  to  be  so 
called,*'  an  intelligence  but  very  little  above  that  of  the  monkey  from 
which  he  sprang;  and,  strange  to  say,  preceding  the  assertion  of  a  brute- 
like  primitive  man.  Prof.  Cope  quotes  scripture,  that  **God  breathed  into 
his  (the  first  man's)  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  li\*ing 
soul;"  adding,  '*when  God  breathed  into  man's  nostrils  the  breath  of 
life,  we  are  informed  that  he  became  not  a  living  body,  but  a  living  soiiL 
His  descent  from  a  pre-existent  being  involved  the  possession  of  a  living 
body ;  but  when  the  Creator  breathed  into  him,  we  may  suppose  that  He 
infused  into  this  body  the  immortal  part,  and  at  that  moment  man  becanoe 
a  conscientious  and  responsible  being." 

Was  the  brute-like  primitive  man,  that  Prof.  Cope  claims  first  existed,  a 
"conscientious  and  responsible  being?" 

It  were  useless  to  deny  that  the  evidences  from  archaeology  throw  much 
light  upon  the  early  condition  and  antiquity  of  man's  origin.  These  c\i- 
dences  indicate  a  date  of  origin  of  man's  appearance  more  centuries  before 
the  asserted  creation  of  Adam  than  have  since  passed  away ;  but  the  proof 
of  the  immensity  of  the  past  does  not,  of  itself,  indicate  that  the  men  of 
these  ancient  days  were  closely  akin  to  monkeys.  We  do  not  propose  to 
say  when  or  in  what  manner  man  was  created,  but  do  claim  that  Prof. 
Cope's  reasons  for  his  belief  do  not  warrant  him  in  entertaining  it. 

Tracing  the  improvement  of  mankind  through  the  stone,  bronze,  and 
iron  periods  or  ages,  we  have  evolved  the  civilized  man  from  the  brute-lite 
creature — an  instance  of  gradation  of  intelligence  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
degree.  But  what  explains  the  improvement  in  the  volume  of  the  brain 
that  must  keep  pace  with  this  intellectual  development  ?  The  most  ancient 
fossil  human  skull  contains,  according  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  a  cranial 
basin  that  would  hold  the  brains  of  a  philosopher.  If  this  most  ancient 
man  had  such  a  skull,  must  he  not  have  been  something  better  than  the 
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primitive  semi-man,  who  had  an  "ape-like  predecessor?'*  or  will  it  be  said 
this  skull  was  that  of  a  sufferer  from  hydrocephalus  ?  Without  question, 
man  must  have  had  the  average  mind  from  the  beginning,  and  if  the  aver- 
age intellect  now  varies  materially,  and  it  does,  then  the  variation  arises 
from  a  diversity  of  origin,  or  from  degradation.  Prof.  Cope's  primitive 
man,  with  a  primitive  intellect  and  no  language,  could  not  have  had  suffi- 
cient intelligence  to  be  even  a  successful  shepherd  or  practical  tiller  of  the 
ground,  however  crude  one  may  say  agriculture  then  was.  These  occupa- 
tions are  to-day  beyond  the  capabilities  of  our  most  degraded  races ;  and 
surely,  if  these  had  a  less  intellectual  ancestry,  then  the  cunning  of  the 
chase,  the  successful  tilling  of  the  ground,  and  the  idea  even  of  tending 
flocks,  would  have  been  beyond  the  reach  of  their  mental  capabilities. 

We  hold  that  Prof.  Cope's  theory  of  humanizing  a  monkey  or  monkeys 
is  untenable,  and  that  he  has  not  sustained  himself  in  the  two  articles  we 
have  discussed.  We  hold,  that  as  he  progresses  from  his  starting  point  the 
greater  the  complication  of  objections,  the  more  difficult  the  barriers  to  climb 
over,  the  wider  the  gaps  to  bridge.  As  yet,  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  the  assertion  that  there  was  a  bona  fide  creation — that  it  is  '*  a  physical 
impossibility  that  man — the  human  pair — can  have  been  introduced  into 
the  world,  except  in  complete  stature — in  the  full  possession  of  all  his  facul- 
ties and  powers, ' '  He  (M.  Guizot)  holds  it  as  certain  that  on  no  other 
condition  could  man,  on  his  first  appearance,  have  been  able  to  survive  and 
to  found  the  human  family.  Even  those  who  question  whether  this  argu- 
ment is  entitled  to  the  rank  of  a  self-evident  physical  truth,  must  admit 
that  it  is  at  least  quite  as  good  as  the  opposite  assertion,  that  any  origin, 
except  the  origin  of  natural  birth,  is  inconceivable.  Where  our  ignorance 
is  so  profound,  no  reasoning  of  this  kind  is  of  mnch  value.  There  is  much 
undoubtedly  to  be  said  in  support  of  M.  Guizot's  position.  Certainly,  man 
as  a  mere  animal  is  the  most  helpless  of  all  animals.  His  whole  frame  has 
relation  to  his  mind,  and  apart  from  that  relation  it  is  feebler  than  the 
frame  of  any  of  the  brutes.  All  its  members  are  correlated  amongst  each 
other  with  the  functions  of  his  brain,  so  that  action  may  follow  upon  knowl- 
edge— so  that  embodiment  may  be  possible  to  thought ;  yet  in  its  plan  and 
structure,  his  frame  is  homologically — that  is,  ideally — the  same  as  the 
frame  of  the  brutes — organ  answering  to  organ,  and  bone  to  bone.* 

With  another  quotation  more  apt,  we  take  it,  than  would  be  any  original 
phrase,  and  we  have  done.  **  As  far  as  we  can  trace  back  the  footsteps  of 
man„  even  on  the  lowest  strata  of  history,  we  see  that  the  divine  gift  of  a 
sound  and  sober  intellect  belonged  to  him  from  the  very  first ;  and  the  idea 
of  a  humanity  emerging  slowly  from  the  depths  of  an  animal  brutality  can 
never  be  maintained  again."  f  . 

1 —        —        — r   I  ■   I  I  -■  T      - —    -  ^  — , 

*  Reign  of  Law,  p.  170.  f  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,  vol.  II,  p.  7. 
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CRUISING  ON  THE  "  ADVANCE."— No.  II. 

BY  AN  AMATEUR, 

ANOTHER  bright  day.  We  land  on  *'  Seven  Mile  Beach,"  and  wal 
to  **Frasier's.*'  Mr.  F.  was  a  southern  refugee,  but  is  now: 
tenant  of  Tatham  &  Bro*s,  who  own  the  beach.  We  carry  a  generous  supply 
of  blue-fish,  just  caught,  present  them  to  Mrs.  F.,  kiss  her  handsome  little 
blue-eyed  ten-year-old  daughter,  and  subside !  The  Angel  of  Peace  folds 
her  wings  and  drops  in  our  midst !  Mr.  F.  hands  us  apples,  fresh  from  tbe 
mainland,  and  engages  to  bake  us  a  supply  of  bread ;  and  when  he  fisdth- 
fully  performed  his  promise,  was  sent  home  rejoicing  ^-ith  some  of  tbe 
finest  sheep's-head  that  ever  graced  his  board.  Passed  over  to  the  ocean 
strand,  and  spent  an  hour  in  gymnastic  exercises.  Capt.  John  Smith,  i 
good  sailor,  as  supple  as  a  cat,  and  nearly  as  strong  as  a  horse,  out-jumpec, 
out-ran — forward  and  backward — reached  further,  got  up  easier,  and  walked 
straighter,  blindfolded,  than  any  one  of  the  party.  We  knocked  under, 
but  died  hard  !  Boys  hunting  rabbits  among  the  pines,  on  the  bead; 
made  their  acquaintance,  without  ceremony;  acquired  useful  informatioc; 
"  Singular-looking  dog,  that — cross  between  wolf  and  fox — where  did  joe 
get  him?**  "He  is  a  foreign  dog — came  ashore,  sir.**  "Yes,**  thonghi 
we,  "everything  comes  ashore  here!'*  "Clam*d**  on  our  way  back- 
that  is,  felt  for  clams  with  our  toes  at  low  water,  with  the  certaiity  of 
having  them  cut,  and  the  uncertainty  of  finding  clams.  In  the  aftemooc, 
more  fishing  and  rowing ;  heavy  sea ;  scarcely  able  to  keep  our  seat  in  tie 
boat ;  on  board  yacht  again ;  cabin  well  ventilated ;  sound  sleep  and  pie- 
sant  dreams. 

Another  bright  and  breezy  morning.  Tacked  down  the  sound  alter- 
nately, miles  wide,  and  scarcely  space  to  "go  about.**  Shoals  frequeat. 
where,  even  at  high  tide,  the  sods  may  be  plainly  seen  beneath  the  keel. 
but  we  go  dashing  and  flashing  along.  Everything  and  everybody  » 
"happy  as  a  marriage  bell.'*  About  nine  a.  m.  entered  Great  Sound, 
with  the  cupola  of  Cape  May  court-house  visible  far  over  the  waters. 
"  Came  to'*  at  Stony  Harbor;  everything  snugly  stowed,  and  the  Commo- 
dore and  Captain  at  once  ofif  for  fiishing  grounds;  sea  getting  up, and 
yacht  tugging  at  her  anchor ;  set  our  wits  to  work  to  relieve  the  Mate  and 
Steward  from  a  nautical  dilerama,  and  suceeded ;  ran  up  the  Union  Jack  | 
at  the  gaff,  and  took  an  observation  to  ascertain  longitude  or  anjrthing  else 
of  interest ;  a  large  sail  boat  froiji  coiu*t-house,  filled  with  ladies,  gallantlj 
bearing  down  upon  us;  as  she  luffs,  behold  Tom  Beesley  at  the  helm;  fost 
impulse,  "Hullo,  Tom!**  Everybody  knows  everybody — or,  at  least, 
seems  to ;  boat  bound  for  the  beach  for  the  day ;  ladies  land,  and  T.  R  \ 
comes  off  straightway,  and  says,  "  Old  fellow,  you* re  invited  to  dinner. 
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(Tom  had  already  spent  several  winters  in  Trenton,  representing  Cape 
May,  and  well  knew  the  way  to  a  man's  affections.)  Went  ashore;  found 
old  acquaintances  and  made  new  ones.  A  very  sensible  party  was  this, 
pic-nicking  under  a  grove  of  pines,  with  old  ocean  growling  on  one  side 
and  the  breezy  bay  blinking  on  the  other — aye,  we  may  further  add  that 
it  was  a  polite  party,  a  very  pleasant  party,  and  a  decidedly  good-looking 
party.  Here  we  made  our  bow  and  went  aboard,  while  the  sail  boat,  like 
a  sea-gull,  dipping  its  wings  in  the  waves,  sailed  homeward  over  the  sound, 
and  was  lost  to  sight  in  the  setting  sun.  We  drew  down  the  flag  and 
turned  in,  wondering  what  new  adventure  would  be  encountered  in  our 
voyaging  by  the  sea. 

During  the  day  we  had  observed  an  unusually  large  tent  on  shore,  roman- 
tically pitched  under  the  pines.  The  smoke  curling  near  the  door  indicated 
that  then  and  there  the  culinary  art  was  cherished ;  while  the  flitting  of 
gaily-attired  ladies,  the  setting  forth  of  fishing  parties,  and  the  occasional 
report  of  fire-arms,  evinced  that  somebody  was  enjoying  themselves  royally. 
But  we  kept  our  own  counsel.  The  sight  of  the  distant  court-house,  and 
the  occasional  whistle  of  an  upward-bound  train,  as  it  floated  from  far  in- 
land over  the  wide  sound,  raised  doubts  in  the  mind  of  our  Mate  as  to  the 
propriety  of  his  longer  remaining  from  home ;  and  he  finally  determined, 
if  the  Captain  would  set  him  ashore,  to  depart  in  peace.  Greatly  to  our 
regret,  he  put  his  design  in  execution.  After  their  departure,  the  Commo- 
dore and  ourself  repaired  to  choice  grounds,  to  lure  his  coy  favorites.  Un- 
fortunately for  us,  our  bait  was  not  as  choice  as  the  location.  However, 
we  eschewed  nothing,  but  wasted  such  bait  as  we  had  on  sharks,  oyster-fish, 
crabs,  eels,  blue-fish,  and  black-fish.  All  were  welcome  to  our  line ;  we 
were  simply  fishing.  Not  so  our  veteran  companion.  As  Hiawatha  fished 
for  the  ''Great  Sturgeon,*'  and  nothing  else  would  sufiice,  so  did  the  Com- 
modore seek  to  entice  his  favorite  sheep's-head ;  and  when  he  was  annoyed 
by  trout  scarcely  less  than  half  a  yard  in  length,  we  could  not  fail  to  per- 
ceive how 

**  Full  of  scorn  was  Hiawatha, 
When  he  sa^  the  fish  rise  upward — 
Saw  the  pike,  the  muskenozka, 
Coming  nearer,  neyer  to  him ; 
And  he  shouted  through  the  water, 
"  Esa !  Esa !  shame  upon  you ! 
You  are  but  the  pike,  kenozha — 
You  are  not  the  fish  I  wanted — 
You  are  not  the  king  of  fishes ! " 

Our  companion  was  unsuccessfiil,  and  refused  to  be  comforted.  *  * 
*  *  *  *  The  best  specimens  were  attractively  strung,  and 
sent,  with  our  compliments,  to  the  ladies  in  the  tent — that  is,  the  tent  on 
the  beach.  William  is  apt  to  be  "high-flown,"  and  we  therefore  de- 
spatched him  on  the  errand  with  misgivings.  He  said  all  he  was  directed 
to  say,  and,  we  fear,  a  great  deal  more !     He  brought  ofl"  Doct.  Wiley's 
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and  the  ladies'  thanks,  and  an  invitation  to  dine.     Doct.  Wiley?     Dod 
John  Wiley,  Brigade  Surgeon  of  New  Jersey  volunteers  ?     Why,  we  went 
to  school  with  him;  visited  him  in  his  tent  in  Hooker's  Division;  aie 
with  him ;  slept  with  him.     To  be  sure  we  would  go !    William  insisted  0£ 
blacking  our  boots;  said  "there  was  monstrous  nice  ladies  in  that  tcnr, 
and  he  always  wanted  the  gemmen  to  look  right  when  dey  went  ashore." 
We  gave  an  extra  hitch  at  the  leathern  belt,  and  was  ready  to  depart.    Tht 
Commodore,  at  this  juncture,  dived  below,  and  refused  to  share  the  perik 
of  the  adventure ;  and  thus  it  was  we  went  ashore  alone.     The  first  thing 
that  arrested  our  attention  upon  landing  was  the  singular  character  of  the 
fuel  used  in  replenishing  the  fire.     It  consisted  of  cartridge  boxes,  lar^e 
numbers  of  which  had  come  ashore,  with  an  occasional  box  of  muskets, 
bayonets,  and  other  warlike  implements.     The  doctor  met  us  cordially, 
and  we  were  introduced  as  his  old  friend.     The  ladies  were  tastefully  at- 
tired, in  keeping  with  the  scene  and  occasion.     The  board  was  spread  upon 
the  grass,  and  the  edibles  served  by  fair  hands.     During  the  previous  nigiit 
the  tent  surged  in  the  heavy  wind,  which  threatened  every  moment  its  de- 
molition,    At  one  time  they  were  about  to  signal  the  yacht  for  assistance. 
The  wind  was  still  high — it  was  the  period  of  the  great  storm  and  inniKia- 
tion  inland — ^and  as  there  seemed  no  prospect  of  its  abatement,  or  the  pos- 
sibility of  crossing' the  sound,  we  invited  the  party  to  repair  on  board,  and 
notified  the  authorities  of  the  probable  addition  of  some  sixteen  young  ladia 
to  our  number.    Of  course  the  invitation  was  cordially  approved ;  but  "  had 
we  accurately  regarded  the  dimensions  of  the  cabin?"      Certainly  not. 
One  hundred  ladies,  in  similar  jeopardy,  would  have  been  offered  the  same 
accommodations :  let  them  adapt  themselves  to  them  as  best  they  might  \ 
It  was,  however,  determined  that  by  stowing,  after  the  manner  of  stage- 
traveling  in  good  old  times,  all  could  at  least  be  sheltered.     As  we  reached 
the  deck,  Capt.  John  Smith  shouted,  "There  she  goes!'*  and  instantly 
the  large  tent  was  flat  down — not  a  particle  of  it  to  be  seen.     We  promptly 
returned  to  the  scene  of  disaster,  and  urged  immediate  departure  for  the 
yacht ;  but  a  few  demurred  on  account  of  the  violent  manner  in  which  the 
vessel  was  plunging  in  the  outer  bay,  and  the  party  finally  determined  to 
wait  till  evening.     At  sundown,  however,  the  wind  temporaily  lulled,  and 
the  party  adventurously  set  sail  for  the  mainland.     The  boats  passed  over 
the  sound  safely,  but  had  scarcely  reached  the  landing  when  the  wind  came 
down  with  redoubled  fury,  and  blew  a  gale  all  night. 

As  we  had  a  plentiful  supply  of  sheep's-head  towing  alongside,  it  was  de- 
termined to  forward  several  fine  specimens  to  the  Governor,  in  whose  baili- 
wick we  were  yachting.  The  Captain  took  them  ashore  at  the  court-house, 
had  them  boxed  in  ice,  and,  with  an  appropriate  letter,  directed  them  to 
His  Excellency.  It  so  happened  that,  while  the  Captain  waited,  a  special 
train  with  the  Governor  on  board  came  up  from  Cape  Island,  and  stopping 
at  the  court-house,  the  fish,  with  the  letter  signed  by  all  the  crew,  were 
handed  him.     Nothing  could  have  occurred  more  opportune,  as  no  one  on 
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the  yacht  had  imagined  that  the  Governor  was  at  hand.     The  Captain  re- 
turned triumphant,  bringing  us  a  new  sheath-knife,  and  a  supply  of  all 
things  needful. 
The  following  is  the  Governor's  letter  of  acknowledgment : 

STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY, 

EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT. 

Gentlemen  : — Your  very  acceptable  present  was  duly  received,  and  its  delicacy  and 

flavor  was  by  no  means  diminished  by  the  Union-loving  sentiments  of  the  Commander, 

oflicers,  and  crew  of  your  yacht.     Ever  on  the  "  Advance,"  I  trust  you  may  be  found  skillful 

to  avoid  dangers,  so  that  health,  pleasure,  and  safety  max  combine  their  advantages. 

Please  accept  my  thanks  for  remembrance,  and  for  the  favorable  opinion  you  express  of 

my  services,  and  believe  me. 

Very  truly  yours, 

The  Governor. 
To ,  Commodore. 

" ,  Captain. 

" ,  Mate. 

" ,  Before  the  Mast. 

" ■ — ,  Steward. 

Next  morning  repaired  to  the  beach,  spent  a  long  time  on  the  strand, 
and  high  sand  hills,  and  in  procuring  bait  in  the  sound.  Wind  still  heavy, 
but  the  air  and  water  warm.  Got  under  way,  with  double-reefed  mainsail, 
at  3  p.  M. ,  fine  sailing,  but  close  and  difficult  working  among  the  shoals. 
Tacked  down  sound  during  balance  of  afternoon ;  found  bar  above  Here- 
ford Inlet  impassable;  made  detour  to-night,  by  way  of  "Clam  Gut;** 
tide  pouring  through  adversely,  and  wind  dying  out,  had  no  resource  but 
to  anchor.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  most  dreary  spots .  on  the  coast. 
Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  salt  marsh  on  every  hand, 
and  air  almost  alive  with  sea  birds,  screaming  in  circling  flight.  As  the 
sun  set,  there  arose  an  incessant  cry  from  the  marsh  hens  and  gulls,  calling 
to  their  mates,  which  seemed  to  touch  every  note  of  the  gamut.  We  lay 
at  this  place  until  midnight,  when  a  change  of  tide,  and  light  breeze,  en- 
abled us  to  tack  through  to  the  main  sound.  And  thus  were  the  shoals 
and  sand-bars  flanked !  We  anchored  within  Hereford  Inlet,  and  next 
morning  had  another  shake  from  old  ocean.  • 

[Concluded  next  month.] 


The  War  in  Europe. — In  an  article  under  this  head  last  month,  we 
said  :  **The  patience  of  Heaven  may  have  exhausted  itself  with  this  man 
(Napoleon),  and  thus  permitted  him  to  perform  his  own  destruction.*'^  We 
did  not  suppose,  however,  that  he  would  accomplish  it  so  nearly  as  he  has 
with  one  stroke ;  but  if  it  is  not  already  completed,  it  will  take  but  a  few 
days  to  finish  it  at  the  rate  he  is  going  on  now.  Instead  of  adding  any- 
thing to  a  subject  that  the  whole  world  is  talking  about,  we  will  patiently 
wait  and  see  if  we  are  not  a  prophet.  There  is  so  much  excitement  now 
that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  by  the  latest  reports,  but  it  looks  very 
much  as  though  our  reputation  was  making  pretty  fast  as  a  first-class  seer. 
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THE  ROYAL  INFANT. 

THERE  is  now  only  one  infant  in  the  world,  and  that  is  the  Roy^ 
Infant  of  France,  the  Prince  Imperial,  (?)  son  of  the  great  (?)  Nape* 
leon,  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  to-day  completely  outgeneralled  and  the 
worst  whipped  man  of  modem  times.  After  the  French  army  had  ma\xi 
forward  to  annihilate  the  Prussian  forces.  Napoleon  issued  the  following 
touching  proclamation,  July  24th,  which,  if  it  did  not  make  the  army  wcq: 
must  have  moistened  the  eyes  of  many  a  French  mother : 

"  Frenchmen  : — I  go  to  place  myself  at  the  head  of  that  gallant  army,  which  is  anixa^' 
by  love  of  country  and  devotion  to  duty.  That  army  knows  its  worth,  for  it  has  seen  r; 
tory  follow  its  footsteps  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  I  take  with  me  my  son.  Desja 
his  tender  years,  he  knows  the  duty  his  name  imposes  upon  him,  and  he  is  proud  to  hex 
his  part  in  the  dangers  of  those  who  fight  for  our  country. 

"  NAPOUEOSr 

After  a  skirmish  with  some  of  the  Prussian  forces,  in  which  **  Lonis  and 
I  were  in  front,"  the  army  bursts  into  tears  at  the  sight  of  the  infant  trc- 
quilly  picking  up  a  ball,  and  Napoleon  sends  the  following  despatch  to  ks 
mother,  the  Empress : 

"  Louis  has  received  his  baptism  of  fire.  He  was  admirably  cool  and  little  imprcssd 
A  division  of  Frossard's  command  carried  the  heights  overlooking  the  Saar.  The  Ph> 
sians  made  a  brief  resistance.  Louis  and  I- were  in  front,  where  the  bullets  fell  abom  2^ 
Louis  keeps  a  ball  he  picked  up.  The  soldiers  wept  at  his  tranquillity.  We  lost  an  aScc 
and  ten  men. 

"  Napoleon.*' 

We  base  our  supposition  that  the  mothers  of  France  wept  at  Napoleon's 
first  despatch  upon  the  natural  tenderness  of  the  female  heart,  and  reason 
thus :  If  the  stem  hearts  of  soldiers  engaged  in  battle  wept  at  an  infem's 
"  tranquillity,"  then  it  is  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  suppose  that  tte 
mothers  of  France  wept,  on  account  of  his  "tender  years"  and  his  "bap- 
tism of  fire."  But  the  weeping  on  account  of  the  Emperor's  first  despttd 
must  have  been  but  as  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  with  the  flood  of 
grief  that  we  may  suppose  burst  from  the  hearts  of  not  only  the  mothers, 
but  also  swelled  the  heaving  breasts  of  maidens,  and  ran  down  the  tear- 
stained  cheeks  of  men,  young  and  old ;  while  the  little  children  of  France, 
from  sympathy  with  those  about  them,  if  not  from  the  exercise  of  reason* 
must  have  mingled  their  cries  with  the  universal  sobs.  This  is  no  picture 
of  the  imagination,  but  logical  reasoning,  based  upon  the  assertion  of  sm 

Emperor.     When  a  child  causes  the  army  of  France  to  weep,  surely  th«y 
34e 
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who  were  never  engaged  in  butchering  their  fellow  men  ought  not  to  be 
ashamed  of  grief.  Is  there  no  Raphael  to  come  forth  for  this  great  emer- 
gency? 

Great  anxiety  was  caused  by  the  proclamation  of  August  7th,  as  follows : 

"  Frenchmen  : — Up  to  this  hour  we  have  always  given  you,  without  reserve,  all  the  cer- 
tain news  which  we  have  received,  and  we  continue  to  do  so.  Marshal  MacMahon  has 
lost  a  battle.  General  Frossard,  on  the  Saar,  has  been  obliged  to  retire.  My  communica- 
tions have  been  interrupted  with  Marshal  MacMahon.  I  am  going  to  place  myself  in  the 
centre  of  the  position. 

"  Napoleon." 

How  far  from  Paris  the  ** centre**  is  we  cannot  determine,  but,  from  all 
accoimts,  it  is  just  as  near  to  it  as  the  great  Napoleon  can  get.  An  Em- 
peror, seeking  the  **  centre  of  the  position**  by  precipitate  and  rapid  flight, 
must  be  novel  to  see.  But  the  mothers  and  children  are  thinking  of  the 
baby  Prince,  and  not  of  the  Emperor.  Is  his  father  going  to  take  the  dear 
blessed  little  creature  to  the  centre,  too  ?  A  French  paper  of  August  7th, 
says: 


(( 


A  special  train  left  the  station  at  5^  o'clock  this  evening,  to  bring  back  the  Prince 
Imperial."  * 

So,  dear  children  and  sympathizing  mothers,  we  may  all  feel  easier  now. 
The  royal  infant,  who  went  to  the  front  with  his  father,  is  now  safely  at 
home  with  his  mother,  playing  with  his  balls,  and  showing  them  to  the 
little  nobles.  The  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  had  a  little  boy,  too,  but  his 
father [didn*t  dare  take  him  to  the  war,  probably  for  fear  little  "Louis** 
would  kill  him.  Little  Louis  is  a  Napoleon,  you  know,  and  the  Napoleons 
are  always  victorious.  (?) 


PREJUDICE.; 

WE  do  not  purpose  writing  an  essay  on  prejudice.  The- world  is  too 
full  of  it,  and  its  effects  too  plainly  seen  and  acknowledged  to  call 
for  anything  to  make  it  plainer,  while  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any 
amount  of  writing  or  reasoning  would  weaken  or  lessen  it  much.  Facts 
are  the  only  things  that  can  kill  prejudice,  and  even  these  will  only  do  it 
when  they  are  publicly  seen  and  entirely  undeniable.  Nor  would  it  be 
just,  in  writing  upon  this  subject,  to  draw  illustrations  and  proof  from  the 
multiplications  of  individual  examples  from  about  us,  for  all,  in  some  degree 
at  least,  are  tmder  the  influence  of  this  unfortunate  element  of  human  na- 
ture, however  honest  and  continued  may  be  their  efforts  to  uproot  and 
overcome  it. 

No  enterprise,  however  benevolent  or  valuable  in  itself  and  practical  in 
its  adaptation  to  the  general  good,  was  ever  attempted  or  prosecuted  with- 
out meeting  the  [stem  and  determined  opposition  of  prejudice  from  some, 
if  not  many  quarters,  and  too  often  men  flee  aff*righted  and  overcome  from 
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this,  to  them  terrible,  and  to  all  unjust  foe.  The  world  is  full  of  men  wb 
stand  at  the  gates  of  conventionality  through  or  over  which  progress  bck 
pass  and  openly  defy  it,  or  insidiously  proclaim  disaster  and  defeat  waiting 
beyond.  Only  strong  men  can  open  and  widen  these  old  gateway's  or  ter 
them  down  or  throw  them  aside ;  and  more  men  have  been  stopped  by 
want  of  heart  than  from  lack  of  necessary  strength  to  go  on.  But  those  wk 
do  overcome,  can  always  be  sure  of  the  respect  of  their  former  enemies, 
and  often  of  their  friendship. 

A  notable  and  national  example  of  this  prejudice  is  found  in  the  estima-  1 
tion  which  America  and  Americans  were  held  by  England  and  Englishmen 
generally,  only  a  few  years  since,  even  by  those  who  professed  to  be  libenl 
towards  America,  and  are  now  held  to  a  considerable  extent,  though  fie 
less  than  formerly.  And  not  only  will  the  illustration  show  the  fact  stated 
but  also  the  change  that  has  been  wrought  by  the  steady,  independent,  and 
continued  progress  of  this  country.  As  an  illustration  of  this  spirit  as  it 
existed  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  change  it  has  undergone,  let  us  look  ar 
the  international  yatchting  contests  between  this  country  and  England 
The  interest  attaching  to  the  subject  just  now  will  give  it  point  and  freshness. 

The  superiority  of  American  over  English  yachts  was  defnonstrated  ir 
1 85 1,  when  the  "America,**  in  English  waters,  in  the  contest  with  tk 
royal  yacht  squadron,  took  the  '*  Queen's  cup**  prize  offered  to  all  na- 
tions, winning  the  race  by  twenty-five  minutes,  and  distancing  all  her  com- 
petitors by  at  least  two  miles.  Although  the  late  contest  in  the  ocean  laoe 
between  the  Cambria  and  Dauntless  was  won  by  the  English,  the  forme: 
coming  in  one  hour  ahead  of  the  latter,  the  defeat  was  due  to  the  unforth 
nate  circumstance  of  the  Dauirtless  loosing  two  of  her  crew  overboard, 
rather  than  to  any  superiority  of  speed  or  sailing  qualities. 

Never  has  more  interest  been  felt,  or  effort  made,  than  in  the  late  race  oi" 
the  **  New  York  yacht  club,**  the  Cambria  entering  as  a  contestant  for  the 
''Queen's  cup,**  held  by  America  for  nineteen  years;  nor  have  ciraun- 
stances  of  wind  and  weather  ever  combined  more  propitiously  for  such  an 
event.  The  victory  was  a  splendid  one  for  American  yachts,  and  one  of 
which  we  may  well  be  proud.  The  Cambria  was  eighth  on  the  list  and 
twenty-seven  minutes  thirteen  seconds  behind  the  Magic,  which  won  the 
race  in  three  hours,  thirty-three  minutes,  and  fifty-four  seconds.  The  eight 
contestants  came  in  as  follows :  the  Magic,  Dauntless,  Idler,  America,  Phan- 
tom, Silvie,  Madgie,  Cambria.  "America,**  the  winner  of  1851,  being 
only  fourth  in  the  race,  and  with  six  others,  beating  the  English  yacht  be- 
yond all  expectation.  A  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  summed  up 
the  race  of  1 851  as  follows:  *'What*s  the  first?  America!  What's  the 
second?  Nothing  !**  This  expresses  very  well  the  result  of  the  late  contest 
as  between  English  and  American  yachts. 

Now  this  national  victory,  and  others  like  it,  such  as  the  at  last  admitted 
uperiority  of  our  mowers  [and  reapers,  revolvers,  &c. ,  with  the  lessons  of 
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the  late  war,  are  facts  that  even  England's  prejudice  cannot  withstand,  though 
,   it  will  withstand  more  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world.     Some  intelli- 
,  gent  and  liberal  Englishmen  have  always  respected  America,  but  that  spirit 
,  has  been  far  from  generally  prevalent  until  quite  recently,  and  even  now 
J  there  is  a  snobbish  prejudice  which,  united  with  the  immense  conceit  of 
of  Englishmen,  will  not   yield  justice  to  American  character  and  skill. 
That  a  Yankee  schooner  should  dare  to  presume  to  enter  the  lists  with  the 
royal  yachts  of  England  nineteen  years  ago,  was  considered  a  piece  of  Yan- 
kee assiu-ance  worthy  of  notice  only  for  its  impudence,  and  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  it  was  only  by  the  influence  of  some  of  tbe  English  papers 
that  the  ''America"  was  admitted  to  the  race  at  all.     But  the  ridicule  and 
insult  that  had  been  heaped  upon  her  by  English  impudence  and  conceit, 
gave  place  to  wonder  and  astonishment,  when  she  came  in  the  winner  by 
two  miles  or  more,  and  did  it  easily  and  gracefully  too.     Said  ah  old 
sailor,  as  she  sped  on  past  the  club  house,  far  in  advance  of  her  adversa- 
ries, "They  catch  her?  you  might  as  well  set  a  bull  dog  to  catch  a  hare.*' 
When  American  yachtmen  go  into  English  waters  now,  they  are  received 
as  equals,  and  treated  accordingly.     England,  in  matters  of  national  pride, 
has,  instead  of  that  kind  courtesy  with  which  a  gentleman  would  treat  an- 
other, even  though  justly  entitled  to  the  claim  to  superiority  in  many  ways, 
has  been  accustomed  to  treat  America,  as  we  often  see  some  rich,  but  igno- 
rant and  conceited  old  fellow  treated  a  poor  but  intelligent  and  aspiring 
young  man  for  daring  to  be  intelligent  and  aspiring.     How  often  do  we  see 
this  exemplified  about  us  in  daily  life.     Imagining  that  they  arc  the  axis 
upon  which  the  world  turns,  they  would  put  benpath  them  with  an  iron  hand 
all  who  do  not  come  and  ask  permission  to  be  allowed  to  revolve  around 
them.     All  others  are  looked  upon  as  having  too  much  assurance  or  impu- 
dence, and  should  be  humbled  accordingly.     But  as  these  old  gentlemen 
often  open  their  eyes  in  wonder  to  see  some  young  man  successfully  turn- 
ing upon  his  own  axis,  entirely  oblivious  to  even  the  existence  of  **  such  a 
rich  and  influential  man  as  I  am,"  so  old  England  has  been  taught  some 
lessons  by  young  America,  that  will  be  for  mutual  benefit,  and  will,  we 
trust,  cause  to  be  thrown  out  among  the  rubbish  of  the  past,  some  of  the 
prejudices  and  conceits  of  ages,  and  receive  upon  a  common  footing  those 
who  have  a  right  to  the  consideration  as  equals. 


Look  Here  ! — We  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  man  mean  enough  to  re- 
ceive a  magazine  like  this,  at  the  price  charged,  and  still  be  unwilling  to 
pay  for  it ;  but  such  a  man  does  exist  for  he  has  written,  saying  that  he 
never  subscribed  for  the  magazine,  but  for  the  "Young  Men's  Monthly," 
and,  without  paying  for  those  he  has  received,  ordered  it  discontinued. 
Now,  sir,  it  may  be  very  fine  for  you  to  take  advantage  of  our  confidence, 
but  if  you  will  not  pay  please  send  us  a  dozen  of  your  photographs  and  we 
will  balance  your  account.*   They  will  be  off*ered  for  sale  cheap. 
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Bills  Sent! — On  the  first  of  January  1870,  what  was  before  Beedie 
Magazine  in  miniature,  was  issued  in  different  form  and  the  price  raise 
from  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar  per  year.  Due  notice  of  this  was  given  in . 
column  article  for  two  months  before  the  change.  The  magazine  as  e 
nounced  was  and  is  continued  according  to  our  rule,  "until  an  exprs 
order  is  received  by  the  publisher  to  discontinue/*  and  until  payment  1 
all  arrearages  is  made.  And  as  the  price,  gi,  is  so  small,  we  allowed  sa:- 
scribers  who  paid  once  to  take  a  reasonable  time  to  remit  for  the  cnires: 
year.  Some  have  lost  the  date  of  their  subscription  and  sent  for  the  bilj 
so  we  enclose  in  this  number  bills  for  the  current  year  to  those  who  Iet: 
received  the  magazine,  and  are  not  marked  paid.  Please  remit  if  yoa  kr^ 
not  done  so  even  though  no  bill  is  received,  and  you  will  be  duly  crediteL 
on  our  books.     Send  a  stamp  if  you  wish  the  bill  receipted  and  returned. 

Life  Insurance. — Some  striking  points  of  peculiar  value  and  interest : 
persons  interested  in  the  subject  of  life  insurance  will  be  noticed  in  the  ad- 
vertisement of  the  Anchor  Life  Insurance  Company.  We  have  only  to  2^^ 
that  any  man  of  a  family  who  can  and  does  not  insure  his  life,  for  thei: 
benefit,  is  neglecting  a  most  important  duty  to  those  whom  he  promised  t. 
care  for.  D.  S.  Howard,  of  this  city,  is  the  general  agent  for  New  Jersey. 
and  a  man  of  brains  and  business  ability. 

Raise  Clubs  for  Premiums. — In  every  town  several  clubs  should  It 
raised.  You  who  say  truly,  that  the  country  is  flooded  with  light  and  pc 
nicious  literature,  see  that  *a  better  and  higher  standard  is  not  left  u 
offered.  We  want  to  illustrate  the  Magazine,  and  you  must  help  csb; 
your  own  subscription,  and  those  of  others.  Read  the  premium  list  a: 
first  page. 

Subscribers. — Please  notify  us  immediately  of  any  irregularities  in  n- 
ceipt  of  the  Magazine.  Subscriptions  may  begin  with  January,  April,  c- 
July,  1870,  and  back  numbers  can  be  had  for  the  year.  Any  wishing  boun- 
volumes  for  1870  should  inform  us  soon. 

Book  Agents. — We  want  a  number  of  experienced  canvassers  to  woca 
for  us  regularly,  to  whom  we  will  pay  good  wages.  Such  will  do  wdl  t. 
address  us,  enclosing  a  stamp  for  reply. 

Omissio^. — We  have  been  obliged  to  omit  three  articles  from  as  mas; 
of  our  most  valuable  contributions,  and  we  regret  it  the  more  as  they  ait 
of  a  regular  series  on  important  subjects.     This  will  not  occur  again. 

Education. — Look  at  the  Catalogue  of  Pennington  Seminary,  and  sea: 
to  the  Principal  for  a  circular. 
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RECORD  OF  EVENTS. 

OUR  RECORD  closes  August  ist.     The  Darien  expedition  has  again 
failed.     The  result  shows  that  the  isthmus  cannot  be  passed  except 

by  tunneling. The  new  constitution  of  Illinois  has  been  adopted  by  a 

large  majority.     It  provides  for  minority  representation,  and  forbids  special 

legislation. — The  San  Domingo  treaty  has  been  rejected  by  the  senate. 

The  great  ocean  yacht  race  was  decided,  on  Wednesday  the  27th,  by  the 
arrival  of  the  English  yacht  Cambria,  one  hour  and  nineteen  minutes 
ahead  of  the  Dauntless.     The  trip  was  made  in  twenty-two  days  and  five 

hours. Ex-Senator  Frelinhujrsen,  of  New  Jersey,  has  been  appointed 

minister  to  England  vice  Motley,  recalled. The  government  paid  seven- 
teen millions  of  its  debt  in  July,  besides  discharging  all  its  current  obliga- 
tions. The  total  decrease  of  the  debt  since  the  commencement  of  Grant's 
administration  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  millions. Lieut.  Gen.  Sheri- 
dan has  gon^  to  Europe  to  witness  the  operations  of  the  French  army. 

Lay  Delegation  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  been  finally  adopted. 
The  total  affirmative  vote  is  4946,  and  total  negative  vote  1580.  The  ma- 
jority over  the  three-fourths  vote  required  is  45. Gen.  Howard  has  been 

exculpated,  by  the  report  of  the  committee,  from  the  charges  made  against 

him  by  representative  Wood. The  nuptials  of  Miss  Blanche  Butler, 

(daughter  of  Gen.  Butler,)  and  Senator  Ames  were  splendidly  solemnized 

at  Lowell,  on  the  21st. The  dogma  of  infallibility  was  adopted  in  the 

CEcumenical  Council,  on  the  14th  by  a  vote  of  450  affirmative  and  Z%  neg- 
ative.    It  was  afterwards  promulgated  with  the  most  imposing  religious 

ceremony. The  Crispins  of  Massachusetts  and  other  states,  have  been 

much  excited  over  the  employment  of  Chinese  in  the  shoe  shops  of  North 

Adams  and  Lynn,  Mass. The  Corps  Legislatif,  of  France,  declared 

war  against  Prussia,  on  the  15  th.  The  declaration  is  based  on  the  re- 
fiisal  of  the  King  of  Prussia  to  compel  the  withdrawal  of  Prince  Leopold's 
name  as  a  candidate  for  the  Spanish  throne,  and  the  insult  offered  at  Ems, 

to  Count  Benedetti,  the  French  minister. Riel  and  the  other  Red  River 

rebels  have  been  pardoned. Details  have  been  received  of  a  terrible 

massacre  of  Christians  at  Pekin,  on  the  21st  of  June.  The  Secretary  of 
the  French  Legation,  and  a  number  of  priests  and  Sisters  of  Charity  were 
slaughtered.  The  murderers  spared  neither  age  nor  sex. Congress  hav- 
ing passed  the  Funding  Bill,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to 
issue  1 1, 000, 000, 000  of  thirty  year  bonds  at  four  per  cent.,  $300,000,000 
of  fifteen  year  bonds  at  four  and  a  half  per  cent.,  and  $200,000,000  of 
ten  year  bonds  at  five  per  cent.     The  government  will  save  $26,000,000 

yearly  by  this  measure. France  has  been  suffering  from  a  protracted 

drouth. The  laborers  in  Killamey,  Ireland,  have  shown  their  sense 

and  judgment  by  attempting  to  seize  and  destroy  a  number  of  mowing 
machines.     The  rioters  were  sent  to  jail. Over  2,000,000  Germans  have 
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come  to  this  country  within  ^he  last  twenty  years. M.  Prevost  Paraco! 

the  new  French  minister,  committed  suicide  in  Washington,  on  the  2ciL 

The  causes  which  led  him  to  this  deed  are  unknown. A  desperate  c 

counter  took  place  in  New  York  city,  between  the  Orangemen,  who  wert 

celebrating  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  the  Cathode 

Irishmen,  who  attacked  the  former  with  clubs  and  firearms.     Several  we? 

killed  and  a  large  number  wounded. Lady  Franklin  has  been  in  cos:- 

ference  with  Capt.  Hall  in  regard  to  his  proposed  trip  to  the  Arctic  oceac. 
She  still  hopes  to  obtain  more  definite  intelligence  respecting  the  death  c^' 

her  husband. There  have  been  serious  Indian  troubles  in  Texas. 

Benjamin  Nathan,  a  wealthy  broker,  was  murdered  in  his  house  on  Twear.- 
third  street,  opposite  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  on  the  night  of  the  29tii. 
The  deed  was  committed  under  circumstances  of  much  atrocity.      No  cfce 

to  the  murderer  has  been  discovered. The  United  States  Marshals,  wi± 

their  assistants,  have  been  busy  taking  the  census  of  the  country  during  tl-e 
last  two  months.     The  total  population  will  be  announced  about  the  fiist 

of  October. Five  hundred  Coolies  for  the  Alabama  and  Chattanooci 

Railroad  have  arrived  in  Georgia,  the  first  installment  of  two  thousand. 
Generals  O'Niel,  Starr,  and  Thompson,  the  Fenians,  have  been  sen- 
tenced to  the  states  prison  for  two  years  each  for  violation  of  the  net- 

trality  laws. Another  disastrous  fire  occurred  in  Constantinople  on  tbc 

nth;  fifteen  hundred  houses  were  consumed. In  Lynn,  Mass.,  the  t3 

on  dogs,  amounting  to  thirteen  hundred  dollars,  is  applied  to  the  increase 

of  the  town  library. The  Agricultural  Department  estimates  that  tlk 

wheat  crop  will  fall  short  of  that  of  1869  by  48,000,000  bushels,  while  \yt 
corn  crop  is  largely  above  the  average.     The  cotton  crop  will  not  be  Its 

than  3,500,000  bales,  it   may  reach  4,000,000  bales. A  subscriptioi 

is  to  be  set  on  foot  in  England  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  raadr 
widows  and  orphans,  when  the  Bombay  so  carelessly  and  recklessly  sini 

the  Oneida. A  cable  has  been  successfully  laid  connecting  France  and 

Algeria. A  bronze  equestrian  statute  of  General  Winfield  Scott;  to  bf 

made  of  cannon  captured  in  Mexico,  is  to  be  placed  in  Franklin  Square, 

Washington. The  meeting  of  ^the  Evangelical  Alliance  which  was  tc 

be  held  in  New  York  in  September,  has  been  postponed  on  account  of 

the  war  in  Europe. Nineteen  persons  were  killed  by  the  explosion  of  1 

colliery  in  Wales,  on  the  26th. The  Emperor  Napoleon  is  to  command 

the  French  army  in  person. The  income  of  the  government  for  the  fisca.' 

year  ending  June  30th,  was  nearly  ^400,000,000,  of  which  $1 88, cco,ooc 
were  from  Internal  Revenue,  ^170,000,000  from  customs,  and  $30,000,000 

from  other  sources. Messrs.  Gould  and  Fisk  are  making  arrangements 

to  build  a  continuation  of  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Roads  to  Chi- 
cago.  The  Income  Tax  has  been  continued  on  incomes  over  $2000. 

The  rate  is  reduced  to  two  and  a  half  per  cent. fallibility. TheNer 

York  Tribune  pays  from  six  hundred  to  a  thousand  dollars  a  day  for  i? 
special  war  news. 
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BATTLING  AGAINST  ODDS. 


BY   HELEN   POWER. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 


A   DARING  VENTURE. 


r 

THE  winter  was  passing  pleasantly  away.  Frank  obtained  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  subjects  with  some  trouble,  but  without  a  misadven- 
ture ;  read  hard  and  attended  lectures  punctually  as  usual,  but  someway 
allowed  himself  more  recreation  than  heretofore.  One  or  two  evenings 
were  spent  agreeably  at  Mr.  Courtenay's,  and  he  and  Charley  dropped 
occasionally  into  Mrs.  Courtenay's  box  at  the  opera  after  evening  lectures, 
where  he  invariably  met  Lord  Westfield,  but  it  might  have  been  observed 
that  their  acquaintance  never  went  farther  than  what  the  merest  courtesy 
demanded,  Frank  returning  his  lordship's  dignified  reserve  with  cool  indif- 
ference quite  as  chilling.  Meanwhile  Emile  was  rising  rapidly  in  her  profes- 
sion, and  few  would  have  recognized  in  Miss  Hoefenfels  the  beautiful 
actress,  the  timid,  shrinking  girl  whom  Linley  introduced  into  the  green- 
room two  or  three  months  since.  Prosperity  had  not  heightened  her 
vanity  as  it  might  with  some,  but  it  served  to  give  her  confidence  in  her- 
self; and  a  quiet  ease  of  manner,  which  amounted  to  reserve  with  strangers, 
had  taken  the  place  of  her  former  timidity. 

Whenever  she  appeared  the  students  crowded  to  see  her,  other  places  of 
amus^ents  were  given  up,  and  Willoughby  was  even  more  infatuated  than 
ever.  Frank  alone,  who  frequently  accompanied  them,  said  little  in  her 
praise,  and  appeared  strangely  indifferent  to  her  beauty.  His  friends 
harped  about  his  insensibility,  repeatedly  declared  he  had  a  heart  of  stone, 
and  that  a  Venus  De  Medicis  would  not  move  him.     All  of  which  Frank 

listened  to  with  great  good  humor,  saying  that  "  they  were  perfectly  right,, 
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as  he  was  no  admirer  of  a  Venus  De  Medicis  style  of  beauty,  regularity  of 
feature  without  intelligence,  and  as  for  the  lady  in  question,  it  was  exceed- 
ingly fortunate  for  him  that  he  was  not  a  rival  of  Willoughby's,  as  it  wonld 
result  in  having  his  brains  blown  out,  which,  to  say  the  least,  would  be  to 
him  a  melancholy  catastrophe.** 

But  it  might  have  been  observed  that  he  nearly  always  refused  invitatioas 
to  oyster  suppers  after  the  performance  was  over,  pleading  his  approaching 
examination  as  an  excuse,  generally  leaving  before  the  after-piece  to  hurry 
to  his  lodgings,  to  study  or  sleep,  of  course ;  but  if  any  of  them  had  hap- 
pened to  find  their  way  into  the  green-room  soon  after,  a  person  bearing  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  aforesaid  studious  youth,  would  have  been 
found  there  waiting  for  Emile  to  put  on  her  wrappings.  There  was  the 
pleasant  clasp  of  hands  after  a  walk,  the  good-night  at  the  door,  and  a 
sweet  voice  saying,  *'It  is  a  shame  to  put  you  to  so  much  trouble,"  or  a 
simple  **  thank  you,  Mr.  Linley,*'  which  someway  made  him  forget  tint 
the  time  might  have  been  more  advantageously  employed  at  his  books  now 
he  had  so  little  at  his  disposal ;  going  home  in  a  meditative  mood  too  late 
to  read  much,  and  falling  asleep  at  last  to  dream  of  blue  eyes  and  one  of 
the  sweetest  of  faces. 

It  had  been  falling  weather  for  the  last  three  weeks,  changing  for  variety 
from  rain  to  drizzle,  and  from  drizzle  to  rain,  bijt  even  this  was  growing 
monotonous.  Not  once  in  all  those  dreary  days  had  the  sun  deigned  to 
show  his  face,  and  the  London  world  was  beginning  too  look  blue,  not  bat 
that  it  was  accustomed  to  such  weather  or  ought  to  have  been  long  ago,  but 
the  early  part  of  winter  had  been  exceedingly  fine,  and  to  make  up  for  iX 
now  before  half  the  latest  styles  had  been  displayed,  was  too  bad.  Ho* 
worrying  it  was  to  be  obliged  to  hide  bran  new  bonnets  under  ugly  old 
umbrellas,  and  as  for  new'mantles  it  would  be  perfect  folly  to  wear  them 
out  to  be  spotted  and  spoiled.  Pedestrians  were  growing  sadly  weary  c^ 
splashing  through  the  mud  at-  the  crossings,  slipping  on  wet  pavements,  <s 
hearing  the  water  roaring  as  it  fell  at  the  street  corners,  foaming  into  the 
sewers  below,  and  so  was  Frank  Linley  as  he  tramped  through  the  mud  on 
out  towards  the  outskirts  of  the  city  one  Sunday  morning,  with  troisers 
tucked  into  his  boots,  puffing  away  vigorously  at  a  cigar  under  a  large 
umbrella.  The  walking  was  passable  within  the  city  limits,  but  when 
pavements  were  left  behind  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  find  a  firm  footing, 
and  for  a  still  more  agreeable  variety  it  began  to  pour. 

He  had  never  been  so  far  out  of  London  in  this  direction  before  in  any 
of  his  previous  rambles.  Several  toll-gates  had  to  be  passed  on  the  way, 
and  Frank  glanced  rather  sourly  at  the  toll-keeper  as  he  handed  the  &re,  and 
again  pursued  his  way.  At  last  the  desired  place  was  found,  a  neat  little 
graveyard  enclosed  by  a  wooden  fence,  at  a  road  crossing,  remote  from 
any  dwelling.  The  church  was  antique  and  plain,  surrounded  by  gnaried 
trees,  and  the  slabs  were  very  simple,  many  of  the  graves  being  marked  by 
common  stones ;  but  what  was  more  favorable  than  he  could  have  expected, 
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was  the  small  funeral  procession  winding  slowly  out  the  gate.  The  large 
old-fashioned  vehicles  and  the  simple  garb  of  the  mourners  denoted  the 
humble  position  of  the  deceased.  Frank  stood  at  the  gate  watching  them 
until  the  hearse,  quickening  its  pace  from  a  solemn  walk  to  a  brisk  trot, 
splashed  ahead  and  the  others  rattled  after  it  down  the  road  around  a 
corner,  and  were  soon  out  of  sight. 

He  then  entered  the  enclosure,  looked  at  the  grave,  evidently  that  of  an 
adult,  noted  its  position,  distance  from  the  church,  the  gate,  &c.,  even 
putting  it  down  in  his  note  book  for  fear  of  forgetting.  Then  turned  away 
very  well  satisfied  with  his  morning's  excursion,  and  twilight  was  gathering 
gloomily  over  London  when  he  reached  his  lodgings,  wet,  hungry,  and 
weary,  but  in  good  spirits  at  his  success,  having  resolved  to  carry  away  the 
body  the  ensuing  night. 

After  morning  lectures,  he  hired  a  light  one-horse  wagon,  not  a  covered 
one  as  he  intended,  but  having  thought  of  a  plan  which  would  prevent 
it  from  proving  a  serious  disadvantage,  he  did  not  go  to  the  trouble  of 
hunting  up  another. 

Night  set  in  rainy  again,  but  as  the  wind  had  gone  round  to  the  north- 
west there  was  some  prospect  of  its  clearing  away  before  morning,  and  as 
the  moon  was  near  its  full,  it  was  light  enough  when  the  eye  became 
accustomed  to  the  gloom  for  persons  to  pursue  their  way  with  comparative 
case.  About  half-past  seven  the  same  evening,  if  there  had  been  sufficient 
light,  a  man  clad  in  a  shaggy  overcoat  and  cap,  such  as  are  often  worn  by 
cab-drivers,  might  have  been  seen  to  emerge  from  a  dark  lane  adjoining 
the  Shades  into  a  back  street,  where  a  horse  and. wagon  were  waiting, 
place  something  carefully  under  the  back  scat,  spring  into  it,  and  drive 
away.  Rattle,  rattle,  rattle,  went  the  vehicle  over  the  stones,  with  an 
occasional  creak,  for  the  wheels  wanted  greasing,  and  it  seemed  to  Frank 
that  they  and  the  horse's  hoofs  were  trying  which  could  make  the  most 
noise.  On  they  went,  creak,  creak,  splash,  splash,  through  the  muddy 
streets,  the  noise  of  hundreds  of  hacks,  drays,  omnibusses,  jaunting  cars, 
and  broughams,  sank  into  comparative  insignificance.  Everybody  must  be 
looking  after  them  in  amazement,'  now  that  cabs  and  drays  were  not  so 
numerous,  and  omnibusses  only  passed  occasionally,  generally  well  filled 
on  account  of  the  disagreeable  condition  of  the  streets ;  indeed,  even  the 
lamps  at  the  comers  seemed  to  nod  their  heads  and  wink  at  them  as  they 
passed  by. 

Once  out  of  the  city  limits,  Frank  breathed  more  freely,  although  he 
knew  the  dangerous  part  of  his  ride  was  only  approaching,  feeling  a  kind 
of  relief  at  being  alone  on  a  good  turnpike  road  away  from  the  bustle  and 
turmoil  of  the  busy  streets,  with  a  fine  mist-like  rain  falling  about  him. 
There  might  be  greater  nuisances  than  turnpikes  in  such  weather  as  this, 
still  he  hated  the  delay  of  the  toll-gates,  particularly  on  his  return,  but  there 
was  no  way  of  avoiding  them,  and  it  was  scarcely  probable  that  they  would 
prove  a  serious  inconvenience  on  this  occasion.     After  passing  several  he 
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turned  into  a  by-road,  and  the  horse  splashed  on  through  the  mud  up  lo 
the  fetlock  every  step,  the  wheels  occasionally  sinking  into  a  rut  almost 
deep  enough  to  overturn  the  vehicle.  Still,  take  it  altogether,  things  were 
very  favorable ;  there  was  just  light  enough  to  prevent  him  from  losing  hi$ 
way,  and  the  road  lonely.  Not  that  he  would  have  minded  meeting  any 
one  now,  but  would  rather  not  on  his  return.  At  length  the  graveyard  was 
reached.  He  drew  up,  looked  anxiously  around,  and  listened  for  any 
sound  that  might  betoken  an  approach.  It  was  a  dreary  place  even  in 
daylight,  and  now,  surrounded  by  the  shadows  of  a  gloomy  night,  was 
doubly  so,  and  save  the  sighing  of  the  wind  among  the  trees  within  the 
enclosure,  no  sound  broke  upon  the  stillness. 

Frank  sprang  lightly  out,  and  stood  a  moment  wondering  what  he  had 
best  do  with  the  horse  and  wagon.  It  was  risking  too  much  to  leave  them 
at  the  gate,  where  they  could  be  seen  by  any  one  passing  the  road.  Prob- 
ably no  one  would  go  that  way  on  such  a  rainy,  disagreeable  night ;  still, 
it  was  best  to  be  careful.  After  ascertaining  that  the  gate  was  locked, 
which  prevented  him  from  driving  into  the  enclosure,  he  took  the  horse  by 
the  bridle,  and,  leading  it  around  the  corner  of  the  fence,  fastened  it  be- 
hind a  clump  of  cedars,  and  then  went  in  search  of  the  grave,  experiencing 
more  difficulty  in  finding  it  than  he  expected ;  but  after  making  one  or  two 
■^•^  circuits  of  the  graveyard,  and  becoming  every  moment  more  confused  widj 
'^'  .  regard  to  its  location,  stumbled  upon  it  unexpectedly.  To  bring  the  tods 
;  from  the  wagon  was  the  next  step,  having  done  which  he  began  his  work 
leisurely,  while  the  wind  sighed  softly  among  the  gnarled  boughs  of  the 
leafless  trees,  and  the  rain  pattered  upon  the  heaps  of  fallen  leaves,  whkb 
had  been  whirled  some  windy  day  into  the  hollows  among  the  graves,  and 
the  old  ivy-grown  church  stood  out  dimly  against  the  gloomy  sky.  *Twas 
rather  a  lonely,  disagreeable  occupation  at  such  an  hour  and  under  sncb 
circumstances,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  but  Frank  had  never  been  cooler  in 
his  life ;  such  a  thing  as  supernatural  horrors  had  never  entered  his  head, 
but  he  stopped  occasionally  to  listen,  and  after  satisfying  himself  that  all 
was  right,  resumed  his  work. 

The  shovel  began  to  grate  on  the  coffin  lid,  and  soon  the  earth  was  all 
cleared  away ;  taking  up  a  chisel,  he  was  just  stooping  to  pry  open  the  hd, 
when  the  sound  of  wheels  became  audible,  and  soon  after  voices  also ;  but 
what  was  his  consternation  when  the  vehicle  stopped  in  front  of  the  gate. 
What  in  the  world  could  they  be  wanting  at  such  a  place  ?  He  crouched 
down  behind  a  tombstone  and  listened  eagerly. 

**Gee!  get  along,  Dolly,"  cried  one  voice,  pretty  loudly;  "confound 
ye,  what  are  ye  stoppin'  here  fur?*' 

"A  trace  broke,  I  think,'*  said  another,  **and  ha  devilish  business,  to 
be  sure." 

Then  Frank  heard  them  spring  out,  and  a  good  deal  of  fumbling  at  the 
broken  harness  followed. 
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*'  *Avc  you  got  heny  cord  in  yer  pocket.  Bill?'*  said  the  first  speaker ; 
■**  such  a  place  to  break  down  in  !" 

"Aye,  aye !  hi  thinks  I  'ave ;  let  me  see.*' 

"Feel;  you  *ad  better  say,'*  replied  the  other. 

**  Yes,  'ere  it  his ;  hit's  a  good  thing  I  'appened  to  'ave  some  habout  me." 

"  Hi  don't  believe  there  his  an  *ouse  near,"  resumed  the  first  speaker. 

"  I  wish  you  would  make  haste  and  tie  that  ere  trace,  fiir  graveyards  is 
somethin'  I  never  keered  much  habout  hafter  night,  and  I  don't  keer  'ow 
£Oon  we're  gittin'  away  from  this  'un.  I'm  alius  takin'  these  white  stones 
fur  ghosts,  or  somethin'  orful." 

**  I'd  be  hashamed  to  hacknowledge  I  war  sich  a  coward,  Jeemes,"  re- 
plied his  companion,  laughing  heartily;  "but  yer  only  hexcuse  his,  that 
you  were  bom  one,  so  'taint  your  fault." 

"I'd  be  willin'  to  bet  a  shillin' — yes,  and  twenty  of  'em — that  you're 
jest  as  big  a  one  yerself,  that  I  would,"  answered  James,  with  praiseworthy 
indignation. 

**  So  you've  the  ardacity  to  tell  me  to  my  face  that  I'm  a  coward ;  hall  I 
"aves  to  say,  sir,  on  the  subjec'  his,  prove  it,"  and  Bill's  voice  denoted  the 
ruffled  condition  of  his  temper. 

•"Nothin'  his  heasier,  I  should  say,"  remarked  James,  in  a  provokingly 
<quiet  tone,  as  if  feeling  that  he  had  got  the  advantage ;  "  nothin'  is  heasier, 
iconsiderin*  there's  a  graveyard  so  mazin*  'andy.  I'm  willin'  to  wait  'ere 
^l  you  take  a  turn  round  by  the  church  and  back ;  dunno  whether  the 
;gate  is  locked  or  no ;  hif  it  his,  ye  can  git  hover  the  fence,  and  take  yer 
time — I  haint  in  much  of  an  'urry." 

Frank  was  beginning  to  feel  exceedingly  uncomfortable,  and  crouched 
closer  behind  the  stone. 

"Nonsens^,  Jeemes,"  said  Bill,  drawing  himself  up  proudly,  "do  ye 
think  I'm  goin'  to  make  such  an  hinfemal  goose  hof  myself  has  to  be  pa- 
radin'  'rnong  graves  in  the  rain  this  time  hof  the  night — nonsense ;  I  think 
we  'ave  been  standin'  hout  in  it  now  longer  'an  is  good  fur  us ;  hit's  enufT 
to  aggerwate  yer  cough." 

"You  har  very  considerate  habout  my  'ealth,"  replied  James,  accommo- 
datingly, "  but  I  will  take  a  seat  hinside  till  you  come  back.  Hif  I  didn't 
know  *ow  brave  yer  wus,  I  should  say  yer  war  afeard." 

"Afeard!  me  afeard! — 'specially  of  graveyards — not  I!  Why,  1 
couldn't  count  the  nights  I've  promenaded  by  my  lone  self  hin  the  hold 
"•Piscopal  churchyard  in  Derbyshire.  Hit  was  hafter  Bridget  Mulligan  (I 
thinks  you've  'eard  me  speak  of  Bridget)  'loped  with  the  'Squoire's  footman. ' ' 

"  'Spose  the  rekerlections  might  be  too  powerful,"  returned  James,  sar- 
castically. "  Yes,  that's  hit ;  I  see  you  can  'preciate  sich  feelins' ;  perhaps 
you've  met  with  a  disappointment  hof  like  natur'  yerself.  Come,"  spring- 
ing into  the  wagon,  "let  us  go;  we've  lost  too  much  time  already." 

The  other  followed  rather  unwillingly,  muttering  something  about  "cow- 
ards."    There  was  a  sharp  crack  of  the  whip,  and  they  rattled  away. 
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Frank  drew  a  long  breath  as  he  rose  from  his  uncomfortable  posture,  acd 
took  a  turn  or  two  to  get  the  cramp  out  of  his  legs,  and  then  returned  :c 
his  work.  The  lid  of  the  coffin  came  open  without  much  difficulty,  and 
raising  the  corpse  in  his  arms,  he  carried  it  to  the  fence,  succeeded  in  lin- 
ing it  over,  and  placed  it  in  the  wagon  ;  then  returning,  replaced  the  lid 
covered  up  the  grave,  and  removed  as  nearly  as  possible  all  traces  of  i& 
having  been  disturbed,  after  which  he  carried  the  tools  to  the  wagon  and 
proceeded  to  put  a  little  plan  into  execution,  which  he  had  determined 
upon  the  previous  day.  Taking  a  piece  of  strong  cord  from  his  pocket,  he 
placed  the  corpse  in  an  upright  position  on  the  back  seat,  and  fastened  i: 
there  securely ;  then  drew  an  old  cap  of  his  own,  which  he  had  brought  for 
the  purpose,  well  over  the  face.  It  was  a  good  idea :  any  one  pjassiag 
would  have  seen  only  a  man  dressed  in  black  sitting  quietly  on  the  back 
seat. 

"It  is  near  twelve,  I  am  sure,*'  thought  Frank  as  he  sprang  into  his  place 
and  drove  away.  *' That  confounded  delay  must  have  taken  nearly  a  half 
hour ;  it  seemed  like  ages  to  me.  Heigho !  between  mud  and  toll-gates 
there  won*t  be  much  time  to  spare.  Well,  the  danger  is  pretty  well  over, 
thank  goodness,  but  if  that  fellow  had  only  had  courage  enough  to  accept 
his  companion's  proposition,  I  don't  know  what  might  have  been  the  coa 
sequence.  How  I'd  like  to  tell  Willoughby  and  some  of  those  coU^ 
fellows ;  what  a  laugh  they  would  have  !  It  was  near  being  anything  Iw: 
a  laughing  matter  to  me.  However,  'all's  well  that  ends  well,'  and  as 
for  those  toll-keepers,  I  don't  apprehend  any  danger  from  them." 

"  Halloa,  driver,  stop !"  called  out  a  voice  alongside ;  *'  stop  and  give  a 
feller  a  lift!" 

Frank  roused  suddenly  from  his  reverie,  gave  the  horse  a  sharp  cut,  and 
splashed  on  a  little  faster  than  before,  but  the  road  was  in  such  a  miserable 
condition  that  it  was  impossible  to  go  faster  than  a  little  jog  trot,  with 
which  the  countryman  easily  kept  up,  and  after  a  moment's  consideradoD, 
he  concluded  to  stop  and  ascertain  how  far  he  was  going,  and  if  not  into 
the  city,  to  give  him  a  seat  rather  than  incur  suspicion ;  besides,  he  had  a 
naturally  obliging  disposition,  and  reined  up  accordingly. 

*'  How  far  are  you  going?"  he  said  to  the  man  as  he  came  up,  a  little 
out  of  breath.  z 

**  'Tother  side  hof  the  first  toll  gate  that  we  comes  to  hafter  we  gets  boot 
on  the  turnpike." 

**  Jump  in,"  said  Frank,  rather  gruffly,  **  I  don't  like  to  refuse  a  ride  to 
anybody,  but  the  roads  are  so  bad  I  can  scarcely  get  along  as  it  is." 

The  countryman  accepted  the  invitation  as  thankfully  as  if  it  had  been 
most  cordially  offered ;  the  horse  again  jogged  on,  and  the  travelers  sat  in 
silence.  The  new  passenger  inclined  to  be  sociable,  looked  from  one  d 
his  companions  to  the  other,  thinking  it  was  somebody's  place  to  sar 
something.  The  driver,  with  his  shaggy  overcoat  buttoned  up  to  the  chin, 
sat  with  his  back  turned,  apparently  absorbed  in  the  management  of  the 
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reins,  and  looked  round  only  once,  without  speaking,  while  his  opposite 
neighbor,  who  seemed  to  be  genteelly  dressed,  all  in  black,  as  well  as  he 
could  discern  by  the  dim  light,  remained  quite  still  in  a  stiff,  upright  posi- 
tion, without  looking  to  the  right  or  left,  and  concluding  that  it  would 
scarcely  be  polite  to  address  the  driver,  under  the  circumstances,  cleared 
his  throat  and  began  : 

'*  Rayther  a  disagreeable  night,  sir." 

There  was  no  answer,  unless  a  slight  nod  might  have  passed  for  one. 
Perhaps  he  didn't  hear,  so  he  repeated  the  remark  in  a  louder  tone,  adding, 

"Vary  onplesant  weather,  sir,  and  we've  'ad  a  mighty  long  spell  hof  it, 
too." 

Just  then  the  driver  gave  the  horse  a  sharp  cut,  and  the  road  being  a 
little  better,  it  quickened  its  pace  into  a  brisk  trot.  The  gentleman  in 
black  nodded  again,  but  without  speaking  a  word. 

"You're  mighty  stuck  hup  to  be  sure,"  said  the  countryman,  turning 
away  with  some  indignation,  "  if  you  won't  hanswcr  a  civil  question ; 
'twouldn't  'urt  you  if  you  'ave  hon  a  black  coat;  vary  onsociable — " 

"My  friend  is  very  deaf,"  remarked  the  driver,  in  a  pleasanter  lone  of 
voice,  "  so  you  have  no  cause  to  be  angry  with  him  for  not  answering  you." 

"  Deef  is  he,"  exclaimed  the  jolly  farmer,  recovering  his  good  humor  in 
an  instant,  "wonder  I  'adn't  thort  hof  hit  before.  Hif  that's  hall  we'll 
get  along  fust  rate.  I'm  hused  to  'em.  My  wife's  mother  was  the  hor- 
fullest  deef  person  I  ever  seed ;  nobody  but  me  could  make  'er  'ear  a  word. 
I'll  try  'im." 

"It  is  no  use,  my  good  fellow,  he's  as  deaf  as  a  beetle,"  replied  the 
driver,  nervously. 

"Never  mind,  never  mind,"  said  the  farmer,  good  humorcdly,  and 
leaning  forward  he  again  addressed  the  deaf  gentleman  in  a  voice  which 
denoted  the  soundness  of  his  lungs. 

The  driver  applied  his  whip  vigorously,  and  away  they  went  regardless 
of  mud  or  nits. 

"Vary  fine  night,  sir,  vary  fine;  haggreeable  riding,  hindeed,  sir." 

His  companion  gave  a  nod  so  violent  that  time  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that 
he  was  at  least  partially  understood. 

"  Yer  friend  hover  there  tells  me  your  'earin  hain't  vary  good,  but  we'll 
hunderstand  each  bother  won't  we ;  my  wife's  mother  was  the  d " 

Just  at  that  moment  one  of  the  wheels  fell  into  a  tremendous  rut,  and 
the  countryman  who  was  leaning  forward,  received  a  jolt  that  nearly  de- 
stroyed his  equilibrium,  and  before  he  had  time  to  right  himself  his  com- 
panion was  precipitated  into  his  arms.  He  was  just  about  to  indulge  in  a 
hearty  laugh  at  the  amusing  catastrophe,  but  it  turned  into  a  yell  of  terror. 

Oh  !  horror  of  horrors !  the  face  that  touched  his  own  was  icy  cold,  and 
the  arms  which  encircled  his  shoulders,  it  seemed  to  him  in  a  vice-like 
clasp,  sent  a  chill  to  his  very  bones. 
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For  a  moment  he  was  too  much  overcome  with  fright  to  release  himsdf 
from  the  horrid  embrace. 

*'  Stop !  stop  !"  he  yelled  to  the  driver  as  he  strove  to  extricate  himsdf; 
"  stop,  let  me  hout,  I  shall  die !"  but  the  man  in  front  seemed  as  deaf  nov 
as  his  mysterious  companion,  and  the  quick  trot  only  quickened  into  z 
gallop. 

"Stop,  driver,  for  mercy  sake  stop,  hand  let  me  hout!"  shrieked  the 
farmer  again,  springing  to  his  feet ;  the  command  was  unheeded,  and  in  a 
moment  more  he  had  tumbled  over  the  side  of  the  vehicle  into  a  ditei 
more  dead  than  alive  with  terror. 

Splash,  splash,  rattle,  rattle,  went  the  wagon,  and  when  the  poor  fellow, 
beginning  to  recover  a  little  from  his  terrified  stupor,  dared  to  raise  his 
head,  the  mysterious  driver  with  his  horrible  passenger,  wheels  and  all, 
were  out  of  sight  and  hearing. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  PANGS  OP  POVERTY. 

£mile*s  love  for  the  stage  was  increasing  daily,  and  its  wild  excitemcDt 
her  delight.  While  executing  her  parts  she  forgot  that  the  gaze  of  hoa- 
dreds  was  upon  her,  that  the  agony  of  remorse,  jealousy,  and  despair  were 
not  realities  until  recalled  to  herself  by  the  enthusiastic  shouts  of  k  delighted 
audience ;  yet  elsewhere  she  was  like  another  being,  pale  and  cold,  perhaps 
some  of  the  prophesied  shadows  were  falling  about  her  now,  chilling  her 
all  the  more  because  she  would  not  be  prepared  for  them.  Perhaps  hei 
coldness  repelled  sympathy,  whatever  the  cause  was  she  found  little ;  she 
was  almost  a  stranger  to  persons  with  whom  she  had  been  sitting  at  the 
same  table  for  months.  Mad' lie  Lefitte  and  Mrs.  Henderson  boarded  at 
the  same  place,  and  between  them  and  Emile  there  had  never  been  an? 
congeniality ;  jealousy,  the  mainspring  of  their  dislike,  was  only  augmented 
by  her  indifference.  Sly  innuendosand  unfeeling  ridicule  ^ere  indulged  in 
whenever  she  was  near,  enough  of  which  reached  her  ears  to  satisfy  them 
that  their  benevolent  intentions  were  gratified,  and  not  many  days  elapsed 
ere  they  had  imparted  the  information  generally  that  she  was  a  buy-a-broom 
girl  whom  some  stylish  fellow  had  picked  up  from  the  street  and  brought  to 
the  theatre  ;  and  Mad' lie  Lefitte  turned  up  her  nose  more  than  once,  scorn- 
fully remarking,  **She  thought  Tom  Hewlit  had  too  much  sense  to 
have  his  head  turned  by  a  street  singer  because  she  had  a  doll's  face  and 
curls. ' ' 

But  the  jiumerous  attempts  at  pleasantry  from  the  actors  were  even  bbotc 
disagreeable,  and  she  met  their,  advances  with  a  reserve  that  was  repellant. 
With  Hewlit  and  Mr.  Fenley  alone  her  manner  was  different.  Yes,  scmie 
of  the  prophesied  shadows  were  gathering  about  her ;  but  one  shadow,  the 
last,  had  given  a  coloring  to  the  rest,  the  sunlight  so  bright  but  a  little 
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while  ago  was  fading  out  of  her  life.  Why  was  it  ?  What  had  brightened  her 
existence  that  was  wanting  now  ?  She  asked  herself  the  question,  and  her 
heart  answered  it  with  a  pang. 

What  was  this  student  to  her !  that  she  should  so  miss  his  face  in  the 
boxes,  or  start  at  every  footfall  on  the  lobby  stairs,  wondering  many,  many 
times  why  he  did  not  come,  and  saying  to  herself  with  a  thoughtful  smile, 
^*  He  will  surely  be  here  to-night." 

But  she  looked  in  vain.  He  had  said,  at  their  last  meeting,  that  he 
should  be  very  busy  preparing  for  his  approaching  examination.  It  must 
be  that  which  kept  him  away,  it  being  over  she  would —  no,  no,  she 
would  see  him  no  more,  even  now  their  paths  in  life  were  diverging ;  in  a 
little  while  he  would  be  gone  to  be  seen  by  her  no  more.  He  was  every- 
thing to  her,  she  Nothing  to  him ;  did  she  not  owe  him  a  debt  no  amount 
of  gratitude  could  repay ;  would  she  not  be  the  most.ungrateful  creature  in 
existence  if  she  could  ever  forget  him,  her  preserver,  her  benefactor,  her 
friend  ?  Could  she  think  of  him  too  much  ?  alas !  alas !  she  might  think 
of  him,  had  already  thought  of  him  too  much  for  her  own  peace. 

Meanwhile  Frank  attended  lectures  as  usual,  spending  all  his  evenings  at 
home ;  he  was  reading  hard  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  and  Charley  and  Wil- 
loughby  were  following  his  example.  Everything  prospered  except  money 
matters,  and  it  was  with  some  misgivings  he  began  to  liken  his  purse  to  one 
of  Pharoah's  lean  kine,  after  fifteen  guineas  were  laid  aside  to  assist  in  pur- 
chasisg  a  diploma,  particularly  as  the  time  for  the  examination  drew  near, 
without  an  opportunity  having  been  presented  for  bringing  another  subject 
to  the  college.  Strange  to  say  they  had  been  coming  in  very  fast  of  late, 
whether  his  old  acquaintance  was  again  patronizing  the  establishment,  he 
was  not  quite  certain,  but  thought  so.  The  demonstrator  was  in  want  of 
one  at  last ;  now  was  the  time,  as  the  college  would  close  in  little  more 
than  two  weeks.  He  took  a  successful  reconnoitre,  and  made  preparations 
to  go  the  ensuing  nights 

"Mr.  Linley,*'  said  one  oi  the  professors  after  morning  lectures,  **you 
will  oblige  me  by  taking  charge  of  a  patient  to-night.  It  is  a  desperate 
case,  one  which  requires  constant  care,  and  I  am  sure  I  can  rely  on  your 
judgment  in  case  of  an  emergency.     Mr.  Simpson  will  share  your  vigils.'' 

Frank's  face  flushed  and  then  turned  pale,  so  much  hung  on  his  going 
this  evening,  he  dared  not  think  what,  and  he  remained  silent. 

*'I  thought,"  remarked  the  professor,  blandly,  "that  you  would  be  per- 
fectly willing  to  undertake  the  case,  and  said  as  much  to  your  fellow  student, 
but  if  you  feel  any  doubt  of — that  is  if  you  do  not  wish  to  take  charge  of 
it  I  will  not  press  the  matter." 

"  Oh !  no,  no,"  returned  Frank  quickly,  "  it  is  not  that ;  I  am  perfectly 
willing.  I  had  made  an  impprtant  engagement  for  this  evening,  but  it 
must  be  put  off.     I  will  go." 

"Your  assent  has  given  me  pleasure,  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Linley,  and  I  am 
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also  glad  that  a  pre-engagement  was  the  cause  of  your  hesitation-     I  te 
my  patient  in  good  hands.     Good  evening. ' ' 

After  two  sleepless  nights  of  watching  and  anxiety,  Frank  returned  tu 
the  college.  The  case  iri  question,  indeed,  deserved  the  epithet,  despenx 
but  thanks  to  care  and  skillful  treatment,  hopes  were  entertained  of  an  nki- 
mate  recovery ;  and  all  this  time  he  was  constantly  reverting  to  the  oppw- 
tunity  so  important  to  his  future,  which  he  had,  in  all  probability,  thrown 
away.  But  how  could  he  have  refused  ?  There  was  no  telling  how  tk 
refusal  might  have  affected  his  examination ;  the  professor  would  have  b«i 
displeased,  and  the  students  might  have  jeered  him,  attributing  it  to  ncrr- 
ous  trepidation  or  unfitness  on  his  part  to  undertake  the  case.  But  0^: 
he  to  have  risked  losing  that  upon  which  all  depended  ?  ought  he  to  brc 
risked  it  ? 

His  fears  were  all  realized.  A  body  having  arrived  the  previoiB  nigh- 
he  was  too  late.  It  was  a  sad  disappointment;  his  diploma  would  cosf 
twenty  guineas,  besides  other  expenses  which  must  be  met.  Once  he  de- 
bated whether  he  had  better  take  the  subject  to  one  of  the  other  colleges: 
but  after  considering  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  in  so  doing,  added 
to  the  uncertainty  of  being  able  to  dispose  of  it  after  all,  he  concluded  tj> 
wait,  as  two  weeks  still  remained,  thanking  his  stars  that  he  had  not  pat  it 
off  any  longer.  One  subject  more  would  be  barely  sufficient,  bot,  witn 
strict  economy,  it  must  do ;  he  was  afraid  he  would  not  be  able  to  give  tft 
janitor  the  usual  guinea  fee,  and  how  shabby  it  would  look ;  old  Maggie, 
too,  would  expect  something. 

Several  days  passed.  Time  seemed  to  have  leaden  wings,  Frank  thought, 
for  he  was  in  a  perfect  fever  of  impatience,  and  found  his  thoughts  wander- 
ing time  and  again  from  the  explanation  of  difficult  points  by  the  professois 
to  the  subject  in  perspective,  on  which  all  his  hopes  depended.  There  w» 
one  branch  of  the  science,  however,  to  which  he  seemed  -to  attach  mon 
than  usual  importance — that  of  dissection — and  passed  more  than  the  all(^- 
ted  time  each  day  at  this  disagreeable  study.  Would  they  never  be  in  want 
of  another  ?  He  must  try  to  curb  his  impatience  and  wait  quietly,  and 
meanwhile  would  make  sure  of  a  good  subject. 

Thursday  morning  Frank  awoke  with  a  headache,  the  effect,  perhaps,  cf 
a  restless  night.  After  morning  lectures  he  returned  to  his  lodgings,  which 
was  something  unusual,  feeling  rather  better  for  his  walk,  and  unlocking 
his  trunk,  took  out,  as  he  thought,  the  five  pound  note,  which  lay  side 
by  side  with  the  ten  ditto,  and  putting  his  purse  carefully  into  his  podtct, 
buttoned  up  his  overcoat,  and  went  down  stairs,  "  I  did  not  intend  to 
have  broken  into  this  at  all,  at  present,'*  he  thought  to  himself  as  he  pas^ 
into  the  street ;  **  but  there  is  no  help  for  it ;  I  must  spend  enough  of  it  to 
hire  a  conveyance.  So,  by  taking  a  snack  iit  the  Shades,  I  can  have  this 
note  changed,  it  not  being  prudent  for  me  to  carry  any  more  money  aboat 
me  on  my  expected  expedition  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  give  my 
ally  a  hint,  thereby  killing  *  two  birds ' — or  rather  several — *  with  one  stone.' 
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*'  O  dear  !  I  wish  this  examination  was  over,  for  I  shall  not  feel  really  at 
ease  until  it  is,"  and  he  sighed  more  than  once  as  he  pursued  his  way 
thoughtfully. 

'Twas  a  gloomy  evening.  The  sky  betokened  rain,  and  the  wind, 
coming  at  intervals  in  fitful  puffs,  whirled  loose  particles  of  dust  in  circles 
at  the  street  corners.  Fire  bells  were  ringing,  and  fell  upon  the  ear  sadly 
through  the  damp,  chill  air,  and  a  party  of  firemen  in  red  shirts,  with  the 
engine  and  attendant  crowd,  passed  him,  but  it  was  a  sight  too  often  seen, 
had  he  been  in  a  mood  to  observe  surrounding  objects,  to  attract  more  than 
momentary  attention.  As  he  neared  his  destination,  however,  a  crowd  so 
impeded  his  progress  that  he  roused  himself  to  look  about  and  ascertain 
the  cause,  as  well  as  to  elbow  his  way  through  it  to  the  best  possible  advan- 
tage, and  soon  satisfied  himself  that  he  was  near  the  site  of  a  recent  fire, 
now  nearly  extinguished.  On  a  nearer  approach  he  found  it  was  a  dwell- 
ing adjoining  the  Shades,  of  which  only  the  blackened  walls  remained 
standing ;  the  roof  had  fallen  in,  and  now  and  then  the  smoke  came  up  in 
fitful  puffs  from  the  smouldering  embers.  He  pushed  on.  The  crowd  was 
not  a  noisy  one,  though  it  swayed  back  and  forth,  and  there  arose  from  it 
a  low,  confused  murmur,  above  which  could  be  heard  distinctly  the  wail- 
ing  of  a  woman's  voice.  Frank,  with  awakened  interest,  tried  to  move 
nearer  the  scene  of  the  fire,  but  the  dense  mass  of  human  beings  for  a  time 
impeded  his  efforts,  and  he  made  slow  progress. 

"  Any  lives  lost?'*  he  inquired  of  a  policeman. 

"Only  two,"  was  the  calm  reply;  *' a  little  child  and  a  young  fellow 
who  was  crushed  by  a  falling  beam,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  rescue  it.  They 
have  just  pulled  his  body  out  from  the  ruins." 

Gradually  the  student  drew  nearer,  with  the  kind  of  curiosity  we  all  feel, 
to  witness  a  horrible  sight.  The  hoarse  murmur  grew  deeper,  until  it  was 
heard  above  the  wailing  of  the  woman's  voice,  and  then  it  was  that  pushing 
through  he  stood  at  last  within  the  semicircle  on  the  blackened  pavement, 
in  front  of  the  blackened  walls,  and  before  him  lay  a  mangled  body,  cold 
in  death,  which  an  hour  since  was  buoyant  with  life  and  health.  Alas ! 
such  is  life !  But  was  it  the  distorted  face,  with  the  singed,  gory  hair 
hanging  about  it,  that  made  him  start  and  turn  pale  ?  Did  the  thought  of 
such  a  sudden  terrible  death  appal  him  ? 

'*  Ahf!  poor  boy,"  cried  a  voice  in  broken  accents  at  his  side ;  **  he  was 
a  good  lad.  * ' 

Frank  looked  up.  Mine  host  of  the  Shades  was  standing  beside  him. 
He  turned  his  blanched  face,  and  his  lips  moved  as  if  he  would  have 
spoken,  but  no  sound  escaped  him. 

"Yes,  it's  him,"  replied  the  landlord,  interpreting  the  look,  "but  his 
own  mother  would  hardly  know  him  now.  A  good,  trusty  lad  he  was,  and 
little  I  thought  he  would  ever  come  to  such  an  end.     Poor  Tom  !" 

It  was  not  until  the  body  was  lifted  gently  up  and  disappeared  within  the 
doorway  of  the  Shades,  that  the  student  allowed  himself  to  be  borne  along 
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with  the  crowd  as  they  began  to  disperse  slowly  away  from  the  spot.  Awii 
from  the  blackened  walls,  where  the  smoke  still  continued  to  pufl"  fit&Si 
up  from  the  dying  embers ;  away  from  the  mangled  corpse,  all  that  i» 
left  of  the  poor  pot  boy ;  away  from  the  Shades,  the  damp  sidewalk,  tfc: 
throng  of  blanks  horrified  faces ;  away  from  the  hushed  murmur,  and  the 
wailing  of  the  woman's  voice,  he  scarce  knew  whither,  with  a  dark,  und^ 
fined  foreboding,  a  presentiment  that  some  evil  would  befal  him  frooi  tb 
untimely  death,  mingled  with  a  feeling  of  genuine  sorrow  and  regni  for 
his  faithful  ally's  loss.  More  than  once  during  the  night  he  awoke  firon 
a  troubled  slumber  and  sleeping  visions  that  made  him  shudder  to  think  of 
his  own  awkward  situation,  while  the  wind  went  wailing  past  and  the  raia 
pattered  against  the  windows. 

A  few  hours  ago  he  had  felt  so  sanguine  of  being  able  to  obtain  a  sub- 
ject with  very  little  trouble,  but  the  poor  pot  boy's  death  would  compel 
him  to  seek  a  disguise  and  tools  elsewhere.  'Twould  look  rather  su^icios 
.  for  a  well-dressed  student  to  buy  or  hire  a  spade,  chisel,  &c.,  and  he  most  be 
(.careful  not  to  incur  suspicion,  but.it  seemed  as  if  he  was  always  doomed  to 
be  unfortunate.  Fixing  at  last,  however,  on  a  plan  he  thought  wodd 
answer,  he  fell  asleep  again,  determining  to  make  some  inquiries  of  the 
janitor  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and  went  to  the  college  early  next 
day  with  that  intention.  In  a  long,  dusky  passage  leading  from  the  dis- 
secting room,  he  met  the  object  of  his  search.  It  was  just  the  desired 
opiX)rtunity. 

**Good  morning,*'  said  Frank,  pleasantly. 

The  janitor  nodded,  his  hard  face  relaxing  somewhat  from  its  usual  soor 
expression.  **  You're  always  early,  sir,  and  you  seem  to  take  a  deal  of 
interest  in  the  dissecting  room.  That  infernal  place  is  something  I  nercr 
could  take  it  upon  myself  to  like.*' 

"It  is  a  wonder  you  havn't  got  used  to  it  long  ago,"  replied  Frank, 
smiling;  '*as  for  liking  this  branch  of  the  science,  I  think  the  term  can 
scarcely  be  applied,  but  you  know  what  an  indispensable  one  it  is." 

"That  I  do,"  returned  the  old  man,  with  more  of  his  habitual  exprts^ 
sion,  '*  that  I  do,  with  all  the  worry  and  trouble  I've  had  lately.  Bctwcca 
them  cursed  sack-'em-ups  and  demonstrator,  it's  enough  to  set  one  crazy." 

Frank  was  surprised  at  the  janitor's  loquacity. 

*'  He  complains  of  the  enormous  expense  the  college  is  put  to,  and  these 
fellows  stand  by  their  prices  in  such  a  surly,  obstinate  way,  that  it  is  just  a 
waste  of  breath  to  bargain  with  them  at  all.  Precious  glad  I'll  be  to  gets 
holiday,  I  can  tell  you." 

'*I  don't  wonder  you  are  sick  of  it,"  said  the  student,  laughing,  "and 
I  don't  envy  you  your  occupation." 

**  You  had  a  specimen  of  one  of  our  nocturnal  customers  some  time 
ago,"  continued  the  old  man  ;  **  do  you  remember  it?" 

*'Yes,"  replied  Frank,  quickly,  **  very  well." 

He  had  good  cause  to  remember  an  incident  which  had  exerted  such  aa 
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influence  on  the  after  events  of  his  life ;   and  those  faces,  the  two,  one 
coarse,  dark,  and  villainous,  the  other  youthful,  white,  and  cold. 

**0h1  yes,  very  welv'  he  repeated,  involuntarily,  a  shadow  stealing 
over  his  own  features.  **  That  fellow  had  a  very  disagreeable  face,  the 
very  essence  of  brutal  villainy.'* 

Something  in  his  voice  and  manner  seemed  to  surprise  the  janitor,  for 
he  looked  at  him  keenly  with  his  sharp  eyes,  and  after  a  pause  said  slowly, 
"Now,  I  think  of  it,  I  believe  he  has.  Ah!  he  is  a  surly  dog,  but  he 
generally  brings  such  good  subjects  that  the  demonstrator  seems  to  give 
him  the  preference,  and  he  has  been  supplying  the  college  for  some  years. 
He's  always  grumpy  and  cross,  but  I'm  used  to  him,  and  think  upon  the 
whole  I  like  him  better  than  another  fellow  who  comes  over  once  in  a 
while.  There  is  always  a  coarse  familiarity  about  him  which  I  dislike. 
He  and  Tim  were  near  having  a  fight  in  the  dissecting  room  one  night, 
but  I  got  them  out  before  it  came  to  blows ;  think  though  it  was  more 
Tim's  fault  than  his." 

"Ah!"  said  Frank,  taking  out  his  watch,  "I'm  afraid  the  lecture  has  ^^  ^^^ 
begun.  By  the  by,  janitor,"  replacing  it,  as  he  turned  carelessly  on  his  !jl\?'\ 
heel,  "  talking  about  subjects,  I  should  think  the  college  was  badly  in  want  ^  \  ^  * 
of  one  now."  \^  V 

The  old  man  shook  his  head.  "It  isn't  customary  to  take  in  any  the  ^^^ 
last  week  before  the  colleges  close ;  we  sometimes  do,  but  the  demonstrator 
told  me  this  morning  not  to  receive  another,  as  so  much  more  has  been 
expended  during  the  past  year  than  the  sum  set  apart  for  their  purchase, 
that  he  wishes  to  be  as  economical  as  possible.  If  these  deuced  sack-'em-ups 
had  only  been  more  careful,  the  prices — 

"AVhat  in  Heaven's  name  is  the  matter,  sir?"  cried  the  janitor,  with 
upraised  hands. 

The  student  had  fallen  back  heavily  against  the  wall,  and  his  face  wore 
an  ashy  hue,  visible  even  in  the  dim  stone  hall  in  which  they  were  stand- 
ing, lighted  only  by  a  narrow  window  at  the  extreme  end. 

"Nothing,"  said  Frank,  rousing  himself  with  an  effort  and  wiping  the 
cold  A^^  from  his  forehead ;  "merely  a  sudden  indisposition, but  it  is  over 
now.  I  am  not  aecustomed  to  sudden  attacks  of  this  kind.  I  was  not  at 
all  well  yesterday.  Fresh  air  is  the  best  remedy,  so  I  will  not  go  in  to 
the  lecture  yet  awhile,"  and  drawing  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  he  walked 
slowly  down  the  passage,  opened  a  door  leading  into  one  of  the  front 
rooms,  the  same  in  which  he  had  lingered  that  wretched  morning  some 
months  ago,  now  crowded  with  students,  passed  through  it  without  once 
raising  his  eyes,  into  the  hall  and  down  the  steps  into  the  street. 

Three  days  passed,  during  which  Frank  Linley  had  not  made  his  appear- 
ance at  the  college,  and  various  conjectures  filled  the  minds  of  his  friends 
with  regard  to  his  strange  absence,  at  such  a  time  too — ^within  a  few  days 
of  his  examination.  Nothing  short  of  illness  could  be  the  cause,  and 
Willoughby  said  as  much  to  Charley  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day. 
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"I  intended  to  have  called  at  his  lodgings  last  night,  but  was  preventri 
by  business/'  Charley  replied.     '* I  am  really  afr^  he  is  sick.*' 

"  I  intended  doing  the  same  thing  myself,  only  to  tell  you  the  tntl 
Charley,  I  have  to  read  day  and  night  now  to  make  up  for  lost  time." 
said  good  natured  Willoughby,  with  a  sigh ;  **  but  if  I  am  not  greatly  m- 
taken,  there  he  is  propria  persona  at  that  window  opposite.*' 

"It's  himself,*'  cried  Charley,  springing  forward.  '*  Frank,  old  fellow. 
what  in  the  name  of  all  that's  wonderful  have  you  been  doing  with  yoc: 
self?     We  were  about  to  send  a  committee  in  search  of  you." 

The  student  turned,  but  oh !  what  a  change  in  the  fine  bright  ^e. 
scarcely  recognizable  after  the  ravages  of  mental  illness.  His  eyes,  alwan 
larg  eand  bright,  looked  unusually  so  in  contrast  with  his  hollow  chceb 
and  unusual  pallor,  dark  circles  had  gathered  about  them.  His  up|«r  lij 
was  covered  with  several  days'  growth  of  beard,  and  his  hair  had  a  carcka 
appearance,  but  otherwise  his  dress,  always  scrupulously  neat,  was  pretty 
much  the  same. 

**What  on  earth  has  happened?"  exclaimed  Willoughby;  "you  arc 
looking  wretchedly  ill." 

"Frank,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Charley,  with  a  horror-struck  expressioc. 
laying  one  hand  on  his  arm,  "something  has  happened ;  anj  ill  news  froD 
home?" 

"None,  I  assure  you,"  Frank  answered  with  a  ghost  of  a  smile.  *'I 
have  been  quite  sick,  that  is  all.  I  always  enjoy  such  an  unrefined  state  of 
health,  that  I  don't  wonder  at  your  being  surprised." 

"You  don't  look  like  yourself,"  persisted  Charley;  "you  have  been 
very  ill  indeed ;  why  didn't  you  let  us  know?" 

"Oh!  it  was  nothing  of  consequence,  although  rather  sudden.     I  ita 
well  enough  now,  so  you  need  give  yourself  no  further  anxiety  abont  roe 
Come,"  he  added  carelessly,  "  it  is  time  we  were  going  in  to  the  lecture:* 
and  the  three  went  in  together. 

"  I  wonder  if  all  you  fellows  are  as  hard  up  for  cash  as  I  am,"  remarked 
Hardy  to  a  group  of  students  lounging  on  the  portico,  a  few  hours  later. 
•"  I  ought  to  have  been  more  economical ;  but  I  thought  that  old  codger  of 
.an  uncle  of  mine  would  have  shown  some  generosity,  as  I  am  so  soon  tc 
get  off  his  hands  altogether.  '  After  the  liberal  allowance  remitted  to  yai, 
I  am  both  surprised  and  displeased  at  your  demand  for  more,  was  the  son 
of  his  last  epistle,  with  a  check  for  twenty  pounds  and  my  traveling  «- 
penses.     His  Satanic  Majesty  take  such  liberality !" 

"Rather  close,  I  must  say,"  answered  Willoughby ;  "I  find  one  hun- 
dred pounds  little  enough  to  clear  all  expenses." 

The  opinion  of  several  others  followed,  and  Charley  added : 

-"  I  shall  be  truly  glad  when  this  examination  is  over,  and  a  diploma  is 
tny  possession.  This  is  a  very  expensive  profession,  independent  of  haid 
study  and  anxiety,  particularly  as  this  piece  of  parchment  tied  with  bloc 
ribboi^  for  which  we  arc  all  striving,  is  but  the  beginning;"  and  with  a 
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half  sigh  he  linked  his  arm  within  Frank  Linley's,  and  they  walked  down 
street  together. 

After  some  common  place  conversation,  Charley  said  abruptly : 

"Do  not  deceive  me,  Frank;  we  have  known  each  other  so  long  and 
intimately,  and  I  have  no  secrets  from  you.  Is,  or  is  not,  your  nialady 
mental?     Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you?    If  there  is,  do  not '* 

"Thank  you,  Charley,  there  is  nothing,*'  replied  Linley,  with  some 
emotion  ;  "I  would  gladly  come  to  you,  my  friend,  for  aid  or  sympathy — 
to  you,  the  only  one  who  has  ever  held  a  brother's  place  in  my  heart.  We 
will  soon  go  our  separate  ways,  Charley,  but  I  shall  never  forget  you,  or 
the  many  happy  days  we  have  spent  together  during  our  student  life.  As 
for  my  present  malady,  a  few  good  pills  would  be  of  more  service  than  any- 
thing else,"  he  added,  smiling. 

^*  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  replied  Charley,  warmly,  unconscious  of  a  hid- 
den meaning  in  his  friend's  reply.  "You  have  quite  relieved  me — I  was 
so  afraid  something  was  wrong;  and  if  you  don't  promise  to  take  the  pills 
instanter,  I  will  administer  them  myself.  Aunt  and  uncle  have  been  inquir- 
ing for  you ;  you  have  quite  deserted  us  of  late;  so,  as  soon  as  you  are  well 
enough,  I  will  carry  you  home  to  dinner;"  and  they  parted. 

Looking  back  to  the  few  preceding  days,  Frank  could  scarcely  remember 
how  they  had  ever  passed ;  all  was  a  confused  chaos.     Like  one  possessed 
by  a  demon,  he  had  wandered  about,  seeking  rest  and  finding  none,  going 
hither  and  thither  through  the  streets  of  the  great  city,  callous  to  fatigue, 
only  shunning  the  river ;  for  though  he  had  thought  soberly  of  the  crime  of 
self-murder  since  the  night  when  he  stood  .on  London  Bridge,  he  almost 
feared  to  trust  himself  there  now ;  going  home  at  last  only  to  frighten  poor 
Maggie  with  his  wild,  haggard  face  ;  falling  into  a  troubled  sleep  long  past 
midnight,  to  dream  of  dissecting  room  scenes,  open  graves,  and  the  dead 
rising  up  to  motion  him  away  with  long,  outstretched  fingers ;  then  of  his 
mother's  face,  sadly  worn,  wrinkled,  and  old,  and  so  full  of  reproach  and 
anguish ;  and  at  last,  unable  longer  to  bear  the  visions  called  up  in  sleep, 
would  start  up,  dress  hurriedly,  and  go  out  into  the  soft  night  air,  finding 
in  the  silent  streets  no  balm,  no  rest,  their  stillness  only  seeming  to  add  to 
the  tumult  of  conflicting  thoughts  waging  within.     Such  a  state  of  mind 
must  have  resulted  in  a  severe  illness,  had  it  not  settled  into  a  kind  of 
strong  despair,  more  bearable  than  the  former.     He  had  formed  no  plan 
for  the  future — could  form  none ;  he  could  but  feel  that  this  time  his  ruin 
was  irretrievable — ^better,  far  better,  that  it  should  never  have  been  deferred. 
But  five  pounds  remained  to  him  in  the  world,  and  a  part  of  that  he  was 
owing  for  rent,  &c.  •  After  leaving  the  college  that  wretched  morning,  an- 
other discovery  awaited  him — ^that  of  the  loss  of  his  purse — and  he  justly 
concluded  his  pocket  had  been  picked  the  evening  of  the  fire — ^not  of  the 
jfive  pound  note,  as  he  at  first  thought,  for  on  opening  his  trunk  it  was 
lying  there,  and  the  ten  ditto  was  gone;  so  he  had  no  hope,  no  means,. of 
raising  the  necessary  sum.     Charley's  words  had  made  his  heart  throb,  but 
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for  a  moment  only.  He  was  too  proud  to  receive  a  loan  which  he  had  h 
means  of  repaying ;  pride,  such  as  should  be  dominant  in  the  breast  of  cwn 
true  man,  still  held  its  sway,  even  amid  the  wreck  of  hope,  ambition,  aad 
happiness.     No,  he  had  not  come  to  that. 

No  matter  how  heavy  the  sorrow,  it  loses  half  its  sting  if  we  are  cot- 
scious  that  it  has  proceeded  from  no  act  of  our  own.  Bitter,  indeed, « 
the  pangs  of  remorse,  and  few  become  so  hardened  as  to  be  callous  to  ti^ 
small  inner  voice.  So  it  was  with  Frank  ;  under  other  circumstances  ia 
would  have  stood  boldly  forth  to  face  the  storm  instead  of  being  utterly 
crushed  and  humiliated  by  it,  and  he  thought  more  than  once  of  a  tat 
from  which  he  had  heard  an  eloquent  sermon  preached  when  a  m«n 
school  boy  at  Eton.  **  The  spirit  of  a  man  will  sustain  his  infirmity,  Iwt « 
wounded  spirit  who  can  bear?'' 

How  well  he  remembered  the  voice  and  manner  of  the  reverend  minii- 

« 

ter,  as  he  described  the  difference  between  the  two.  "  The  spirit  of  a  ma 
will  sustain  his  infirmity,"  that  is,  we  can  bear  those  trials  which  come  to 
us  in  the  course  of  human  nature  with  suitable  resignation,  such  as  losof 
friends,  fortune,  and  even  those  who  are  nearest  and  dearest  to  us,  feeli^ 
that  we  are  in  the  hands  of  a  just  Providence,  and  that  God  is  over  and 
above  all.  But  the  **  wounded  spirit  none  can  bear,'*  is  some  great  calam- 
ity, that  we  have  brought  upon  ourselves  by  sin  of  any  kind.  That  is  tk 
sorrow  which  rankles  deep  in  our  hearts  and  for  which  their  is  no  baliii 
and  truly,  indeed,  tho  wretched  student  felt,  that  his  was  the  **  wounded 
spirit  none  can  bear."  What  a  dark,  miserable  future  loomed  up  befcn 
him,  hopeless,  aimless,  downward  his  path  was  tending,  and  he  asked  Mm- 
self,  "Why  he  should  try  to  struggle  against  the  inevitable  decrees  of 
fate  ?* '  The  prayers  of  a  pious  mother  had  gone  for  nought,  all  the  gentk 
teachings  of  one  on  whom  sorrow  had  lain  heavily  and  purified,  were  d 
no  avail  to  save;  and  his  heart  answered,  '*True,  most  true  ;  but  call  not 
the  storm  you  have  brought  upon  your  own  head  a  decree  of  fate,  a  brigk 
future,  an  honorable  career  were  before  you,  and  by  your  own  act  aloM 
they  are  lost  to  you  for  ever.  We  begin  life  with  natures  prone  either 
more  or  less  to  good  or  evil,  which  mold,  in  a  great  measure,  according  tt 
the  circumstances  by  which  we  are  surrounded.**  'Tis  always  easier  to  do 
wrong  than  right,  were  it  not  so,  what  merit  could  we  claim  for  keeping  ia 
the  narrow  way  which  leadeth  unto  God.  He  has  given  us  an  inward 
monitor  that  ever  warns  us  of  evil ;  oh  !  did  we  always  heed  it,  how  muct 
sin,  sorrow,  and  regret  would  be  saved  thereby. 

[to  be  continued.] 


An  Answer. — Sheridan,  scholar,  wit,  and  spendthrift,  being  dunned  br 
a  tailor  to  pay  at  least  the  interest  on  his  bill,  answered,  that  it  was  not  hi^ 
interest  to  pay  i\iQ  principal^  nor  his  principle  to  pay  the  interest. 
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BY  J.  GORDON  BRINCKLE. 

RAYMOND  LULLY,  Pico  della  Mirandola,  Reuchlin,  Cornelius  Agrip- 
pa,  and  other  alchemists,  mystics,  and  pretenders  to  occult  science, 
made  use  of  certain  strange  signs  and  cypher%  which  they  denominated 
*' Cabalistic.'' 

How  and  where  they  obtained  them,  it  is  the  object  of  the  present  arti- 
cle to  explain. 

During  the  first  four  centuries  of  the  C^iristian  era,  Christianity  over- 
threw every  religion  it  encountered  except  one,  and  that  one  was  the  faith 
from  whose  bosom  it  had  sprung — ^Judaism.  Entrenched  behind  their  iron 
clad  ceremonial,  the  doctors  of  the  Mosaic  law  withstood  its  attacks.  To 
the  law  they  added  the  Talmud,  and  encrusted  every  act  of  life  with 
formality,  intolerance,  and  bigotry.  The  Jews  of  the  middle  ages  presented 
to  the  world  the  strange  spectacle  of  a  people  ready  to  surrender  their 
bodies  to  the  torturer  and  the  headsman  for  a  faith,  which,  as  they  were 
taught  it,  left  them  but  little  comfort  in  this  life,  and  revealed  to  them  no 
certain  hopes  of  immortality.  Yet  among  these  obdurate  fanatics,  a  sect  of 
mystics  made  its  apgearance,  whose  visions,  hallucinations,  and  oral  teach- 
ings, secretly  transmitted,  and,  as  it  were,  whispered  by  one  sage  in  the 
ear  of  another,  culminated  in  the  strange  book  called  the  Kabbala,  The 
word  Kabbala,  in  Hebrew,  signifies  the  act  of  receiving ;  and  indicates  that 
its  doctrine  was  received  by  tradition.  It  is  composed  of  two  separate 
books.  The  oldest  of  these  is  called  the  Book  of  Creation  /  the  other  is 
called  the  Zohar,  or  Book  of  Light,  Tradition  ascribes  the  authorship  of 
the  Book  of  Creation  to  Akiba,  one  of  the  most  fanatical  upholders  of  the 
ancient  law,  and  a  reputed  disciple  of  Gamaliel.  The  Zohar  is  attributed 
to  another  celebrated  doctor  of  the  law,  Simon  Ben  Jochai,  who  concealed 
himself  and  his  two  sons  for  twelve  years  in  a  cavern,  where  God  operated 
a  miracle  in  their  favor  by  creating  a  spring  of  water  and  a  St.  John's  bean. 
They  wore  no  clothes,  but  kept  their  bodies  covered  with  sand,  and  spent 
their  time  in  meditating  upon  the  law.  So  great  was  the  veneration  in 
which  Simon  was  held  by  his  disciples,  that  they  called  him  The  Holy 
Lamp,  We  are  told  that  at  his  death,  a  heavenly  fire  and  light  enveloped 
his  abode  for  a  whole  day,  so  that  his  disciples  dare  not  enter  \  and  that 
when  his  body  was  placed  upon  the  bier,  perfumes  exhaled  from  it,  and  a 
lambent  fiame  hovered  over  his  face. 

It  was  the  evident  intention  of  the  Kabbalists  to  veil  their  sacred  myste- 
ries from  the  public  gaze,  and  this  they  effected  in  part  by  a  transposition 
of  letters,  and  in  part  by  substituting  arithmetical  figures  for  words.  Ac- 
cording to  them,  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  language  were  a  direct  revela- 
tion from  God.     Each  letter,  therefore,  possessed  an  occult  value  and  sig- 
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nificance.  The  twenty-two  Hebrew  letters  and  the  ten  first  nunierals,  were 
the  thirty-two  marvelous  ways  of  wisdom  whereby  the  Eternal  formed  his 
holy  name.  The  first  ten  numbers  were  called,  in  Cabbalistic  languapr 
the  ten  Sepiroth ;  and  every  Jcind  of  mystical  meaning  was  attributed  to 
them.  Number  i  was  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God.  Number  2  was  the 
Breath  that  came  from  the  Spirit.  Number  3  was  the  water  that  carac 
from  the  Breath.  Number  4  was  the  Fire  that  came  from  the  Water,  and 
formed  God's  throne  of  gfory.  The  other  numbers  denoted  the  four  car- 
dinal points,  and  height  and  depth.  These  were  but  emblems  of  the  com- 
binations with  which  could  be  formed  the  first  three  letters  of  the  word 
Jehovah.  With  the  twenty-two  letters,  and  by  giving  them  a  form  and  a 
figure,  God  created  the  soul  of  all  that  is,  and  all  that  shall  be.  The  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet  were  subdivided  into  three  mothers,  seven  doubles,  and 
twelve  simples.  Three,  Seven,  and  Twelve  were  magic  numbers,  iota 
which  every  thing  in  nature  was  tortured  by  the  Kabbalists.  The  three 
mother  letters  represented  water,  air,  and  fire.  They  also  represented  the 
head,  the  heart,  and  the  stomach,  &c.  The  seven  doubles  represented  the 
seven  planets,  the  seven  days  of  the  week,  the  seven  gates  of  the  body,  &c- 
The  twelve  simples  represented  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  twd^t 
months  of  the  year,  &c.  Every  thing  in  the  Macrocosm,  or  universe,  w» 
reflected  in  the  Microcosm — man. 

The  grand  dogma  of  the  Kabtala  is  Pantheism.  •  God  was  the  vcnr 
matter  and  form  of  the  universe,  and  nothing  could  exist  that  was  not  of 
his  substance.  The  first  part  of  the  Kabbala,  known  as  the  Book  of  Light, 
is  written  in  the  modest  form  of  a  commentary  upon  the  Penteteuch.  It 
attempted  to  explain  the  Book  of  Moses  by  symbolic  mysticism.  **  Wo 
imto  him,'*  it  says,  "who  sees  in  the  law  but  ordinary  recitals  and  com- 
mon words ;  for  every  word  in  it  contains  an  exalted  meaning  and  a  sab- 
lime  mystery !  The  recitals  of  the  law  are  but  its  vestments.  Wo  unto 
him  who  mistakes  the  vestments  for  the  law  itself!**  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  David  says,  "  Open  my  eyes,  O  Lord,  that  I  may  contemplate  the 
wonders  of  thy  law  !  Simple  ones  behold  but  the  vestments ;  wise  men  sec 
the  body,  which  they  cover;  and  the  sages — the  servants  of  the  living 
God — who  sit  around  his  throne,  contemplate  the  soul  which  is  therein 
contained.**  And  again :  '*  If  the  law  were  composed  but  of  simple  words 
and  narrations,  like  those  spoken  by  the  she-ass  of  Balaam,  why  shonk) 
it  be  called  the  perfect  law — the  law  of  God?  Why  should  the  wise  man 
esteem  it  more  precious  than  gold  or  pearls?** 

The  Kabbalists  taught  that  before  the  creation  God  was  without  fonn. 
In  that  state  the  only  name  which  could  be  given  to  Him  was  an  interro- 
gation. He  commenced  creation  by  forming  an  imperceptible  [)oint,  which 
was  His  thought  From  His  thought  he  constituted  a  mysterious  and  holt 
fi:>rm.  Lastly,  he  covered  it  with  a  rich  and  shining  vestment,  which  was 
the  Universe.  From  His  breast  darted  ten  dazzling  lights,  which  shed 
cver)rwhere  their  effulgence,  like  a  beacon  darting  its  rays  over  the  sea. 
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The  ancient  of  days  was  known  only  by  these  ten  lights,  which  were  the 
ten  Sepiroth  or  attributes  of  God.  These  were  denoted  by  the  first  ten 
numbers. 

The  Supreme  Being  they  called  the  White  Head,  Wisdom  was  the  father 
of  all  things — Intelligence  their  mother.  By  these  was  engendered  Know- 
ledge, Knowledge  was  the  oldest  son  of  God ;  and  the  Trinity  of  Wisdom, 
Intelligence,  and  Knowledge  was  united  in  the  White  Head,  or  Ancient  of 
Days,  **  The  Ancient,"  (hallowed  be  his  name,)  says  the  Book  of  Light, 
*'  has  three  heads,  which  form  but  one  single  head,  which  is  the  loftiest 
among  lofty  things,  and  because  the  Ancient,  (whos^  name  be  for  ever 
blessed,)  is  represented  by  the  number  3 ;  all  the  lights  which  proceed, 
from  him  are  represented  by  threes."  Again:  in  speaking  of  the  Word 
we  are  told  that  there  are  three  heads,  one  within  the  other,  and  one  above 
the  others.  The  first  head  is  Mysterious  Wisdom — above  this  is  the  An- 
cient of  Days ;  and  lastly,  the  head  which  dominates  all  others,  the  Head 
which  is  not.  That  which  it  contains  none  can  know,  for  it  escapes  on 
knowledge ;  and  therefore  it  is  called  the  Non-existent. 

At  times  the  Kabbala  sounds  like  Neo  Platonism.  "  Come  and  see,"  it 
says :  "  Thought  is  the  beginning  of  all  that  is,  but  it  is  at  first  unknown, 
and  enclosed  within  itself.  When  thought  begins  to  expand  it  becomes 
Spirit^  and  takes  the  form  of  Intelligence.  Spirit  in  turn  developes  itself  in 
the  bosom  of  the  mysteries  by  which  it  is  surrounded ;  and  fi"om  it  proceeds 
a  voice  which  is  the  unison  of  all  the  celestial  choirs ;  a  voice  which  spreads 
itself  in  articulated  words,  for  it  comes  from  the  spirit.  Thought,  Spirit, 
and  Word  are  one  and  the  same — ^Jehovah  is  one,  and  His  word  is  one." 

To  follow  this  strange  and  obscure  system  through  all  its  intricacies, 
would  expand  this  article  beyond  its  proper  limits.  The  above  extracts 
will  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  style  of  the  Kabbala.  At  the  time  of 
the  revival  of  learning  in  Europe,  the  Kabbala  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Rosicrucians  and  alchemists,  who  appear  to  have  had  great  faith  ip  its 
mysteries. 

Is  the  study  of  these  forgotten  follies  mere  time  misspent  ?  'Not  alto- 
gether. They  constitute  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  hiunan  mind ;  and 
who  will  say  that  the  mind  is  less  worthy  of  profound  study  than  the  body  ? 
In  our  day  men  of  science  dissect  every  nerve,  and  pass  under  the  micro- 
scope every  tissue  of  the  hiunan  frame ;  that  trace  the  history  of  the  body 
from  its  earliest  transformation  in  the  foetus  to  its  final  decomposition  in 
the  grave.  Ought  the  study  of  the  mind  to  be  abandoned  because  the 
results  that  have  hitherto  been  obtained  have  been  unsatisfactory  ?  Is  it 
certain  that  it  does  not  operate  by  laws  as  fixed  as  those  that  govern  the 
body,  if  we  could  but  find  them  out  ? 

The  Jewish  religion  is  not  the  only  one  which  has  been  beset  by  mysti- 
cism. How  far  some  modern  systems  of  mysticism  may  be  imitations  of 
Kabbalism,  may  be  an  interesting  subject  for  inquiry. 

There  is  another  view  of  these  by-gone  errors  which  renders  them  not 
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unworthy  of  our  attention.  Like  the  blackened  and  corroded  tempks  g 
Greece,  or  the  ivy  clad  ruins  of  feudal  towers,  they  are  intrinsically  beae- 
tiful ;  as  such,  proper  subjects  for  the  novelist  and  the  poet.  How  succes- 
fully  the  strange  conceits  and  jargon  of  the  Cabbalists,  Rosicrucians,  acd 
Alchemists  can  be  woven  into  poetry  and  romance,  every  one  who  his 
read  the  Faust  of  Goethe,  or  the  Zanoni  of  Bulwer,  well  knows.  Let  3s 
not,  therefore,  turn  away  with  disdain  from  the  broken  and  decaying  frag- 
ments of  what  the  learned  men  of  by-gone  times  vainly  sought  to  raise  lo 
the  summit  of  their  fancied  hill  of  science ;  but  at  least  regard  them  witk 
respectful  silence  as  we  pass  by. 


ARE  HIS  CONCLUSIONS  WARRANTED  ? 

BY  CHARLES  C.   ABBOTT,   M.   D. 

AS  the  hypothesis  of  evolution  has  wandered  from  globigerina-mcd, 
existing  on  deep  sea  bottoms,  to  mental,  moral,  and  religious  phe- 
nomena, existing  in  and  depending  on  the  intellectual  development,  we 
can  now  comprehend  the  immensity  of  space  through  which  Prof.  Cope 
has  wandered,  and  find  at  least  one  attraction  in  the  third  stage  of  tk 
journey,*  in  that,  for  a  part  of  the  way,  we  are  in  company  with  modd 
women — so  with  less  hesitation  we  embrace  the  subject. 

It  seems  strange  that  a  train  of  thought  suggested  by  the  relations  of 
lower  to  higher  life,  should  lead  to  the  discussion  ultimately  of  woman,  as 
c<^mpared  with  surrounding  life,  with  man,  and  with  that  childhood,  so 
similar  in  either  sex.  This  subject,  intelligibly  and  carefully  treated  as  it 
is,  does  not  follow  upon  any  proof  however,  in  the  above  quoted  or  an? 
preceding  paper,  as  Prof.  Cope  would  have  us  believe,  that  this  woman,  in 
all  her  glory,  had,  even  in  the  remotest  past,  an  ape-like  predecessor.  Tins 
assumption  ever  and  anon  occurs,  and  upon  it  is  based  some  of  the  argu- 
ments for  mental  and  moral  development,  /.  e.  because  the  body  (as  as- 
serted) is  a  development  from  an  ape,  so  the  mind  is  evolved  from  the 
instincts  of  a  monkey.     Does  this  follow  ? 

In  this,  our  concluding  article,  we  do  not  propose  to  take  up  the  varioiE 
sections  of  Prof  Cope*s  essay,  and  endeavor  to  meet  them  with  objectioes. 
Our  space  does  not  admit  of  it,  and  it  is  the  less  required,  in  that  the  wbok 
of  the  essay  in  question  is  so  interlinked,  and  interdependent,  that  the 
detection  of  a  fallacy  at  any  point  invalidates  all  the  conclusions  that  die 
professor  has  drawn. 

Under  the  heading  of ''Relations  of  Physical  and  Moral  Nature,"  ProC 
Cope  discusses  this  subject,  in  children,  in  women,  and  in  men.     Af^er  ort- 

*  On  Hypoth.  of  Evolution,  No.  Ill,  Lippincott*s  Mag.,  Sept,  1870,  p.  310. 
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lining  the  variance  between  woman's  and  men's  natures,  in  which  he  gives 
woman  a  place  peculiarly  her  own,  and  not  particularly  subordinate  to 
man,  and  assures  her  that  "  woman  is  nearer  to  the  point  of  departure  of 
that  development  which  outlives  time  and  which  peoples  heaven,"  he 
asserts:  "First,  that  woman's  most  inherent  peculiarities  are  «^/the  result 
of  the  external  circumstances  with  which  she  has  been  placed  in  contact,  as 
the  conflict  theory  would  indicate.  Such  circumstances  are  said  to  be  her 
involuntary  subserviency  to  the  physically  more  powerful  man,  and  the 
effect  of  a  compulsory  mode  of  life  in  preventing  her  from  attaining  a 
position  of  equality  in  the  activities  of  the  world.  Second,  that  they  are 
the  result  of  the  different  distributions  of  qualities  as  already  indicated  by 
the  harmonic  theory  of  development ;  that  is,  of  the  unequal  possession  of 
features  which  belong  to  different  periods  in  the  developmental  succession 
of  the  highest."  This,  as  we  understand  it,  assumes  woman  to  be  woman 
always,  be  her  surroundings  what  they  may ;  but  in  the  face  of  this  we 
have  brought  to  mind  that  woman,  like  man,  is  creditable  to  herself,  and  a 
true  woman  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  very  much  in  accordance  with  her 
*' bringing  up;"  and  the  young  girl  may  be,  by  her  moulder,  the  veriest 
devil  out  of  the  realms  of  hell,  or  a  very  angel.  Thrust  upon  woman  the 
duties  of  man,  and  the  muscles  harden,  the  oval  face  becomes  angular,  the 
voice  becomes  masculine,  the  shoulders  gain  in  breadth,  and  to  the  com- 
munity she  is  a  man.  At  least  we  see  that  there  is  a  "conflict  theory," 
and  as  it  has  powerful  results,  it  is  something  more  than  a  theory.  Granting 
that  her  individuality  is  the  result  of  "  the  different  distribution  of  qualities," 
and  that  these  are  dependent  upon  the  stage  of  development  her  body  has 
reached  when  she  receives  them,  how  is  such  character,  resulting  from  such 
developed  body,  a  proof  that  the  possessor  of  such  a  body  is  developed 
from  another  of  a  different  body,  and  that  man  (and  woman)  "inherits 
from  his  predecessors  in  the  creation  the  buddings  of  reason ;  he  inherits 
passions,  propensities,  and  appetites.  His  corruption  is  that  of  his  animal 
progenitors,  and  his  sin  is  the  low  and  bestial  instinct  of  the  brute  creation." 

Here  we  have  an  outcropping  of  the  theory  broadly  asserted  as  demon- 
strated in  the  first  of  the  three  articles  we  have  been  disputing.  The 
objections  to  it  that  were  then  raised  need  not  be  repeated,  and  additional 
ones  are  not  required. 

Passing  to  the  "Rationale  of  Moral  Development,"  Prof  Cope  takes  up 
a  series  of  subjects  that  are  supposed  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  realms  of 
theological  discussion.  Having  gone  from  protozoa  to  man,  from  man  he 
has  passed  to  that  mental  and  moral  phenomenon,  a  "regenerate  man." 
He  applies  the  hypothesis  of  evolution  to  mental  phenomena,  after  assuming 
that  sin  is  the  bestial  in  our  ape-derived  natures;  and  innate  good,  or 
appreciation  of  it,  the  divine  inbreathing  of  the  breath  of  life ;  for  man, 
according  to  Cope,  is  a  souled  monkey  merely.  These  are  the  two  halves 
of  our  nature  and  they  are  in  conflict.  Mind  or  thought,  we  arc  told,  is 
but  a  process  of  development  operating  by  the  brain ;  but  the  brain  of 
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primitive  is  identical  with  that  of  living  men,  differing  then  only  as  men's 
brains  differ  now.  Considering  the  gap  between  primitive  brain,  with  its 
humanizing  attributes,  and  the  monkey's  brain  that  controlled  the  bcsdal 
instincts  only,  how  can  we  conceive  mind  developed  from  less  inteUectnal 
mind  ?    How  is  it  a  process  of  development  ? 

Morals  are  peculiarly  a  phenomenon  of  human  brains,  and  so  is  religion. 
They  produce  much  the  same  results  in  the  mind  of  man,  and  but  little 
difference  to  the  outside  world,  is  noticeable  in  the  actions  of  a  moral  and 
a  religious'man  \  yet  a  person  may  be  the  former  and  not  the  latter ;  if  the 
latter,  he  necessarily  includes  the  former.  Prof.  Cope  does  not  hesitate  to 
apply  his  hypothesis  to  moral  development,  but  leaves  religious  develop- 
ment "reverently  untouched."  Without  discussing  the  object  of  religion, 
or  questioning  its  divine  institution,  we  can  see  what  it  consists  of,  and  then 
we  find  no  reason  for  Prof.  Cope's  conclusion  to  leave  the  same  revercntlj 
untouched.  Religion  is  a  compound  mental  action,  consisting  of  four 
elements — veneration,  faith,  hope,  and  fear — ^all  mental  or  brain  attributes. 
Individually,  they  are  discussed  and  explained,  or  may  be  so,  by  the  hypo- 
thesis of  evolution.  Collectively,  they  have,  (according  to  Prof.  Cope,) 
an  unknown  or  unproved  primary  cause,  and  by  his  own  admission,  col- 
lectively, or  as  religion,  it  is  reverently  left  untouched.  Is  this  logical  .^ 
Religion  and  morals  are,  scientifically  considered,  so  allied  that  the  line  of 
separation  cannot  be  drawn,  even  by  granting  that  religion  has  a  different 
aim  and  leads  to  other  results.  Prof.  Cope  theorizes  on  one  and  leaves 
untouched  the  other,  as  not  applicable  to  his  hypothesis ;  therefore,  we 
ask,  are  his  conclusions  warranted  ? 

It  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  Power  that  granted  life  to  the  proto- 
plasmic mass,  ^^///^  subsequently  grant  life  to  the  first  men  upon  this  earth; 
and  to  assert  that  such  Power  so  did,  is  as  safe  and  worthy  of  as  much  belief 
as  the  mere  assertion,  and  it  is  nothing  more,  that  the  lowest  life  gave 
vitality  to  a  higher,  a  more  complex  form ;  that  the  simple  caudate  cell  that 
by  millions  coats,  as  a  green  mantle,  the  stagnate  pond,  is  a  blood  relation 
of  the  land  owner  upon  whose  property  such  pond  may  be. 

Life  is  yet  a  mystery,  and  all  we  as  yet  know  is  that  God,  through  agen- 
cies,  orders  that  such  life  shall  be,  each  of  its  awn  kind,  ministering  it  maj 
be,  to  the  wants  of  other  life,  but  not  derived  from  it,  or  giving  it  actual 
existence.  We  have  also,  as  yet,  no  proof  that,  except  by  the  agencies  all 
can  recognize,  God  has  ordained  any  of  the  phenomena  of  life,  even  in  man. 

Pres.  Hopkins,  in  his  late  baccalaureate  address  at  Williams  College  (we 
quote  New  York  Observer  of  August  25th,  1870,)  says,  in  a  discussion  on 
the  protoplasmic  theory  of  Huxley,  "whoever  says  *no  phosphorus,  no 
thought,'  says  there  is  no  God.  God  cannot  be  matter  or  force  and  be 
God."  This  is  about  as  rational  as  to  say  that  he  is  an  atheist  who  should 
say  '*  no  brain,  no  intellect,"  '*  no  substance,  no  shadow."  It  is  demon- 
strably true,  Pres.  Hopkins  notwithstanding,  that  the  phosphorus  of  the 
brain-mass  is  the  intcllectualizing  principle,  and  God,  who  made  the  brain. 
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inade  its  perfection  dependent  on  the  phosphatic  elements  of  its  composi* 
tion.  In  brains,  God's  agency  is  phosphorus.  Thought,  or  mind  in  man, 
is  not  God,  as  Pres.  Hopkins  asserts — cannot  be ;  for  if  so,  how  can  Deity 
l>e  a  personal  fact,  and  yet  an  intellectual  phenomenon?  Indeed,  the 
.assertion  of  a  personal  Deity,  /.  e.  Deity  with  a  body,  as  we  comprehend 
bodies,  is  so  rash,  so  gross,  so  irreverent,  and  so  at  variance  with  the 
.aggregate  impressions  of  the  human  mind,  that  no  healthy,  phosphorized 
brain  really  entertains  it. 

All  admit  the  existence  of  God ;  <and  all  can  see  the  various  operations 
of  nature,  even  in  its  most  complicated  and  mysterious  forms,  which  we  call 
Life.  As  we  go  no  further  back  in  every  day  life  than  the  observed  and 
Tealized  cause  of  every  ordinary  result — so  with  Life.  We  can  see  and  look 
at  protoplasm  as  the  simplest  form  of  life  known  to  man  ;  but  that  it  origi- 
nates or  originated  higher  life,  Prof.  Cope  has  not  proved  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  has  Pres.  Hopkins  shown  on  the  other,  that  it  is  not  the  agency  on 
which  all  life  depends.  To  both  Prof.  Cope  and  Pres.  Hopkins  we  would 
say,  that  he  is  the  wisest  man  who  candidly  acknowledges  his  own  igno^ 
ranee  in  this  matter. 

The  geological  record  is  imperfect,  by  their  own  admission,  so  how  can 
.advocates  of  development  assert  what  prudence  would  suggest  should  be  a 
:surmise.  Of  life  now,  so  far  as  that  life  is  similar,  so  far  are>men,  monkeys, 
birds,  and  fishes,  the  same — as  their  lives  differ,  so  do  their  bodies  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  that  difference ;  but  this  does  not  need  the  hypothesis 
of  evolution  to  explain,  so  we  ask,  has  he  made  out  his  case? 

As  Prof.  Cope  progressed,  his  discussions  of  primitive  man  became  con- 
tradictory, and  based  wholly  on  a  mere  assumption — so  has  he  helped  the 
matter  ? 

Finally,  on  these  assumed  bases  he  views  the  varied  mental  and  moral 
phenomena  as  seen  in  mankind.  His  conclusions  are  ingenious,  original ; 
but  are  they  warranted  ? 


•a  f 

Doctor  Isaac  Watts,  when  only  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  wrote  the         p  \ 
following  acrostic  on  his  own  name :  -^^ 

''  I  am  a  vile,  polluted  lump  of  earth :  ^s{ 

So  I've  continued  ever  since  my  birth ; 
Ahhough  Jehovah  grace  does  daily  give  me, 
As  sure  this  monster  Satan  will  deceive  me ; 
Come,  therefore,  Lord,  from  Satan's  claws  relieve  me. 

Wash  me  in  thy  blood,  O  Christ, 

And  grace  divine  impart. 

Then  search  and  try  the  comers  of  my  heart. 

That  I  in  all  things  may  be  fit  to  do 

Service  to  thee,  and  sing  thy  praises,  too." 
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THE  PHASES  OF  FUN  AND   MERRY  MAKING. 


BY  GEORGE  W.  BUNGAY. 


THE  hearty  laugher  is  a  popular  man  and  a  favorite — ^what  he  loses  ia 
personal  dignity,  he  makes  up  ^n  reputation  for  mirth  and  magnan- 
imity.  If  he  adds  wit  and  humor  to  good  nature,  and  can  swallow  a  joke 
against  himself  without  making  a  wry  face,  (do  not  spell  it  r3re)  he  wifl 
possess  considerable  influence,  crown  all  these  attributes  with  a  character 
which  will  stand  the  test  of  analysis,  and  you  have  a  man  whose  wit  will  be 
the  rod  in  Urrorem  over  evil  doers,  while  his  approving  praise  becomes  a 
benediction.  The  love  of  fun  lurks  in  every  well  organized  human  being, 
and  in  some  beings  which  are  not  human.  The  lamb  skipping  over  the 
hills,  the  kitten  in  pursuit  of  her  tail,  the  monkey  imitating  his  masto-,  arc 
among  the  practical  jokes  of  nature.  On  a  little  higher  plane  are  those 
persons  whose  wit  is  merely  the  empty  ring  of  words — ^breaking  out  in 
wretched  puns  at  which  nobody  laughs,  except  the  unfortunate  perpetratoa 
themselves.  They  mistake  the  base  metals  for  pure  gold,  and  insist  that 
every  thing  which  glitters  is  gold.  Whatever  shines  takes  their  eyes, 
whether  it  be  a  glass  bead  or  a  diamond — indeed  they  cannot  distinguish 
between  paste  and  the  pure  article. 

I  propose  to  call  attention  to  a  few  of  the  phases  of  Fun  and  Merry 
Making. 

COARSE  AND  VULGAR  WIT. 

** There  is  but  a  step  between  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous;*"  there  is 
less  than  a  step  between  that  which  is  vulgar  wit  and  that  which  is  hann- 
less  and  genuine  humor.  The  most  brilliant  wit  cannot  redeem  a  smutty 
story.  He  is  unwise  who  fills  his  pockets  with  dirt,  thinking  that  the  iroa 
pyrites  there  is  good  as  gold  dust.  Obscene  and  filthy  speech  create 
impure  tastes,  and  impure  t£.ste  make  the  minds  of  men  coarse,  filling  the 
memory  and  the  imagination  with  the  insects  and  creeping  things  of  thought, 
so  that  their  entire  nature  is  in  great  danger  of  being  corrupted.  How 
many  small  wits,  in  saloons  and  on  the  street  comers,  amuse  each 
other  by  exchanging  vulgar  stories  in  relation  to  the  private  affairs  of  their 
neighbors,  and  their  own  personal  observation  and  experience.  These 
human  flies  buz  and  bite  everywhere,  and  whatever  they  touch  is  fly-blown. 
They  are  a  greater  curse  than  the  curse  of  Egypt,  and  like  that  curse,  they 
spare  no  person — they  penetrate  into  the  private  afl*airs  of  the  family,  and 
find  their  way  into  all  the  secret  places  of  the  household,  from  bed -room  to 
the  bread-trough. 

Parents,  guardians,  and  teachers,  should  warn  young  men  to  beware  of 
smutty,  coarse,  and  vulgar  story-tellers,  for  their  nastiness  is  not  wit,  and 
their  wit  is  so  nasty  to  listen  to,  it  is  to  catch  a  disagreeable  disease  for  the 
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pleasure  of  scratching  the  cuticle.  Coarse  minds  cannot  appreciate  fine 
and  beautiful  thought.  What  do  they  care  for  flashes  of  wit,  which,  like 
flashes  in  the  heavens,  reveal  in  a  moment  more  than  we  see  in  a  whole 
night  under  a  hemisphere  of  stars. 

OFFENSIVE    PERSONAL  WIT. 

There  are  many  persons  having  a  goodly  share  of  "mother  wit,"  but 
their  "milk  of  human  kindness"  has  been  soured  in  some  way,  and  their 
chief  pleasure  consists  in  saying  unpleasant  and  bitter  things  of  other 
people.  They  are  parasites  which  stick  and  sting  wherever  they  find  an 
exp>osed  victim.  They  spare  neither  sex,  nor  age,  nor  condition  in  life. 
Nothing  is  too  sacred,  no  character  too  pure,  no  genius  is  too  exalted  to 
escape  their  incisive  sting.  They  bear  bags  of  i)oison  under  their  tongues, 
and  the  virus  in  their  veins  furnishes  them  with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
matter.  Much  that  comes  from  that  class  of  men  is  real  wit.  It  is  the 
lightning  which  strikes  to  stultify,  if  not  to  kill.  Some  one,  speaking  of 
an  ex-President  of  the  United  States,  said  that  he  was  a  self-made  man. 
*'  That  relieves  the  Almighty  of  a  great  responsibility,'^  said  the  wit.  A 
certain  Unitarian  clergyman  left  his  church  and  was  for  many  months 
without  a  charge.  "Has  he  left  the  church?"  inquired  a  friend  of  a 
famous  wit  who  knew  that  the  clergyman  in  question  had  enormous  self- 
esteem,  and  was  as  noted  for  his  egotism  as  for  his  eloquence.  ^^No,' 
was  the  reply,  ^^  he  is  merely  waiting  for  a  vacancy  in  the  trinity y  All  of 
the  bitter  and  brilliant  witticisms  do  not  emanate  from  ill-tempered  and 
mis-educated  men  and  women.  They  often  spring  up  spontaneously  from 
the  best  heads  and  hearts.  Sydney  Smith  said  he  did  not  aim  his  wit  at  a 
notorious  member  of  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  doing  him  personal 
harm — he  said  that  he  *'  hunted  him  as  a  Burgomaster  would  hunt  a  rat  in 
a  Dutch  dyke  for  fear  it  might  flood  a  province  J*'  Men  who  seek  to  benefit 
the  public  by  the  use  of  such  gifts,  are  public  benefactors,  even  when  their 
arrows  of  wit  and  sentiment  hit  prominent  individuals. 

When  Disraeli  was  running  for  Parliament  at  one  time,  he  called  Daniel 
O'Connell  "a  bloody  traitor;"  whereupon  the  eloquent  agitator  retorted, 
"  for  aught  I  know,  the  present  Disraeli  is  the  true  heir-at-law  of  the 
impenitent  thief  who  died  upon  the  cross."  This  saying  was  like  a  cut 
from  a  red  hot  lance,  and  did  more  than  anything  else  to  defeat  Disraeli's 
election.  Recently,  Disraeli  has  written  a  novel,  in  which  he  shoots  a 
porcupine's  quill  at  Goldwin  Smith,  the  learned  and  noble  Englishman, 
who  is  now  performing  the  duties  of  a  professor  in  the  Peoples  College  in 
Ithaca.  He  calls  him  "a  social  parasite''  There  is  no  wit  in  this 
remark,  but  there  is  in  it  the  concentrated  essence  of  venomous  spite,  and  it 
comes  from  a  fountain  which  overflows  with  sarcastic  wit,  untempered  of 
genial  humor. 

PRACTICAL  JOKES. 

When  I  speak  of  practical  jokes,  I  refer  to  the  disreputable  tricks  of  un- 
thinking young  men,  who  seem  to  take  particular  delight  in  unhinging 
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gatesy  removing  knockers  from  doors,  taking  down  signs,  and  trippiig 
travellers  with  ropes  held  across  the  street.  There  is  nothing  fiinnj  ii 
snch  freaks,  and  those  who  practice  them  show  a  lack  of  common  sense. 

They  represent  a  class  of  men  of  *'vast  moral  requirements  and  vaiioiE 
misinformation.*'  They  need  a  Peter  Cartwright,  or  some  other  messcB- 
ger  from  the  skies  or  some  other  place,  to  thrash  them  into  an  observance 
of  the  laws  of  decency.  Hazeing  in  colleges  is  considered  by  some  sim- 
pletons a  source  of  fun.  Throwing  buckets  of  water  upon  a  "  plebeian," 
snatching  his  food  from  him  at  the  table,  stealing  his  clothing  from  him  at 
night,  concealing  his  books,  so  that  he  cannot  pursue  his  studies,  sendii^ 
him  off  on  foolish  errands,  ignoring,  insulting,  and  striking  him,  are  cob- 
sidered  practical  jokes.  Now  and  then  these  young  men  get  what  tbcy 
deserve — ^a  flagellation  for  their  mean  and  cowardly  assault  upon  unofiend- 
ing  victims.  At  West  Point,  a  few  years  ago,  some  of  the  military  students 
commenced  their  tricks  upon  Master  Mitchell,  a  son  of  the  distinguished 
astronomer  and  soldier.  They  snubbed  him,  and  added  insult  to  injury- 
calling  him  names,  misplacing  his  books  and  clothes,  and  finally  ther 
resorted  to  personal  violence — hurling  unmerchantable  eggs  at  his  head 
and  throwing  buckets  of  water  into  his  hammock.  He  was  of  slender 
build  and  rather  under  the  medium  stature  for  one  of  his  age — ^hence  his 
assailants  thought  they  could  handle  him  as  they  pleased,  and  that  he  bad 
neither  the  pluck  nor  the  power  to  defend  himself.  He  bore  with  their  ont- 
rages  until  patience  ceased  to  be  a  virtue,  when  he  stepped  into  the  yard  and 
challenged  any  one  of  his  i>ersecutors  to  personal  combat.  A  tall,  hearr 
fellow  was  chosen  to  stand  up  and  fight  the  little  ** plebeian."  Judge  die 
surprise  of  the  bully  and  his  chums,  when  they  discovered  that  Master 
Mitchell  was  a  scientific  boxer,  wiry,  tough,  strong,  and  plucky.  In  Ics 
than  ten  minutes  he  whipped  his  merciless  persecutor  and  sent  him  to  his 
mess  with  a  black  eye  and  a  bleeding  face.  Master  Mitchell  was  nc?cr 
troubled  by  these  "hazers"  after  that  event. 

There  are  coarse  and  low-bom  persons  whose  vulgar  instincts  lead  them 
to  make  offensive  comments  in  relation  to  the  gait,  speech,  and  dress  of 
men  and  women  and  children,  who  pass  near  them.  They  lounge  about 
hotels,  saloons,  groceries,  railroad  depots,  steamboat  landings,  street  comers, 
and  on  the  church  steps,  even  staring  decent  women  out  of  countenance, 
uttering  profane  and  obscene  speech,  and  making  themselves  offensive  to 
all  civil  and  well-bred  people.  They  mistake  rudeness  for  courage,  imper- 
tinence for  wit,  and  ill-manners  for  independence. 

These  amphibious  animals,  living  on  rum  and  gluttonous  eating,  are 
living  nuisances  which  the  law  should  be  invoked  to  abate.  They  arc  a 
cross  between  Lucifer  and  Jerry  Sneak,  and  nothing  short  of  physical 
punishment,  or  the  fear  of  it,  can  bring  such  sinners  to  repentance. 

FUN   AT   HOME. 

There  should  be  amusement  at  home.  Exclude  fun  from  the  fireside, 
and  the  young  folks  will  seek  it  elsewhere ;  they  will  seek  it  in  the  street, 
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in  the  tavern,  in  the  dance-hou^e,  in  the  society  of  men  and  women  of 
«<ioubtful  reputation.  Young  persons  thirst  for  recreation,  and  if  they  fail 
to  find  it  in  the  family  circle,  they  will  make  tours  of  discovery  in  pursuit 
of  it  in  other  directions.  If  they  are  impressed  with  the  idea  that  home 
is  a  human  pen,  where  they  can  only  eat  and  drink  and  sleep,  they  will  be 
«ure  to  find  the  place  where  the  game  and  song  and  story  wing  the  golden 
hours.  If  home  is  the  abode  of  moping  owls,  where  father  and  mother  are 
^lum  or  silent,  save  when  they  become  noisy  in  quarrels  or  in  cruel  criti- 
<:ism  of  their  neighbors,  the  inconsiderate  young  man  will  hasten  to  the 
lighted  saloon  as  the  sea-bird  does  to  the  light-house.  Hide  and  seek, 
'Copenhagen,  push  the  slipper,  kiss  in  the  rug,  are  not  the  games  they  re- 
quire to  lift  them  higher  in  the  scale  of  education  and  culture.  Music  is 
one  among  many  of  the  means  of  entertainment  suited  to  a  pleasant  home. 
Music  at  home. is  better  for  driving  off  the  blues  than  silver  coin  dropped 
on  blocks  of  marble.  Add  the  cultivated  voice  to  the  music  of  instruments, 
.and  you  have  an  entertainment  which  the  angels  on  their  mission  of  mercy 
might  pause  to  hear.  Books,  magazines,  newspa|>ers,  and  pictures  give  an 
.added  charm  to  home.  Make  home  a  little  heaven  below,  by  the  exercise 
of  sweet  charity  and  discreet  hospitality,  and  then  sons  and  daughters  will 
be  led  to  exclaim,  "  there  is  no  place  like  home,  sweet  home."  The  opera, 
the  theatre,  the  tea-garden,  the  ball-room,  are  incongruous  and  unsatisfac- 
tory gatherings  of  people  in  contrast  with  home.  Home  contains  the 
cradle,  *'the  sacred  ark  of  a  mother's  love,'*  and  the  ''sainted  mother, 
<learer  and  sweeter  than  the  rest."  The  Turk  says,  "  a  man  may  have  many 
sisters,  but  he  can  have  but  one  mother,  so  great  is  the  gift  from  God  to 
man.  Her  conscience  goes  before  us  like  a  great  awakening  light.  She 
feeds  the  body  with  her  body's  life,  and  she  feeds  the  soul  with  her  soul's 
life."     Let  there  be  fun  at  home.     Let  there  be 

*'  Sport  that  wrinkled  care  derides. 
And  laughter  holding  both  his  sides.'' 

The  ancient  Muscovites  wedded  their  wives  with  whips  instead  of  rings. 
Let  the  ring  be  the  emblem  of  unbroken  harmony  in  the  family  circle. 
Let  mirth  make  a  throne  of  the  teapot ;  and  the  throat  opened  wider  with 
laughter  will  prevent  the  possibility  of  choking  at  the  table.  Victuals,  as 
well  as  medicine,  are  all  the  better  for  being  well  shaken  before  it  is  taken. 
A  good  joke  or  a  good  story  will  sharpen  the  appetite,  and  help  the  diges- 
tion. It  was  said  of  a  certain  lord,  that  whenever  he  came  to  the  table  it 
seemed  that  he  had  just  heard  some  good  news,  so  pleasant  was  his  counte- 
nance. Compare  him  with  the  serious  and  sour  men  and  women  who 
leather  about  the  family  board.  They  look  as  though  eating  was  a  painful 
duty,  which  they  were  reluctant  to  perform.  They  eat  like  so  many  ma- 
chines, save  that  they  do  it  silently,  tossing  bread  and  meat  into  their 
mouths,  and  hurrying  it  through  the  hopper  with  the  utmost  speed.  Life, 
with  the  mass  of  mankind,  is  a  dull  and  stupid  round  of  red  tape  and  duty. 
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with  scarcely  a  ray  of  domestic  light  to  cheer  them  on  as  they  step  qn 
the  bars  of  its  common  tread-mill. 

The  means  of  mirth  and  cheerfulness  are  abundant  and  about  us  in  afi 
directions ;  but  the  multitude  have  no  eyes  to  see  its  charms,  no  can  ti> 
hear  its  music,  no  feet  to  dance  with  jubilant  steps  to  its  moving  melodT. 
There  are  persons  who  never  smile  without  being  ashamed  of  it  afterwank 
They  eat  and  drink  and  sleep  and  dress  and  go  the  rounds  of  ordinary  lie 
— ^machine  life — getting  their  hands  full,  their  mouths  full,  their*  pockets 
full ;  and  when  the  wick  of  life  is  burned  to  the  socket,  they  fill  a  hole  in 
the  ground,  and  then,  being  out  of  sight,  they  are  out  of  mind,  and  they 
are  forgotten  for  ever.  Make  home  more  attractive  than  the  ale-hoase : 
make  home  entertainments  more  attractive  than  the  entertainments  of  the 
beer-garden  and  the  ball-room,  and  there  will  be  less  intemperance — ks 
pleasure  seeking  in  forbidden  paths,  and  fewer  inmates  in  the  receptacles  0: 
charity  and  crime. 
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THERE  are  three  remarkable  occurrences  in  human  life — birth,  mar- 
riage, and  death.  The  first  of  these,  in  one  point  of  view,  may  be 
regarded  as  initiatory  to  the  second  ;  the  second,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
as  characterizing  the  third.  The  first  and  last  of  these  occurrences  ait 
providential ;  to  which  man  must  submit,  unconditionally.  The  second, 
in  this  past- Juno  age,  is  for  the  most  part  under  his  control,  and  may  be, 
at  his  will,  a  source  of  rivers  of  joy,  or  of  Stygean  streams,  to  blight  his 
fairest  prospects.  The  first  of  these  occurrences  is  the  ushering  in  of  the 
spring-time  of  life — a  season  of  gladness  and  joy,  of  prospect  through  tbc 
second  to  the  third  of  triumph  and  happiness,  or  of  defeat  and  misery. 
The  second  and  third  of  these,  unlike  the  first,  are  periods  of  sol^nanity— 
entries  on  untried  lands.  Each  has  connected  with  it  a  funeral  procession ; 
the  one,  to  bury  an  useless  clay  tenement ;  the  other,  the  corpse  of  celi- 
bacy. Mor  is  the  second  far  less  solemn  than  the  third.  It  is  indeed  i 
mournful  picture,  that  of  the  blushing  maid,  approaching  the  altar  betireei 
parental  cares  and  marital  protection,  in  sight  of  stem  responsibilities,  cast- 
ing a  ''longing,  lingering  look  behind,**  at  the  sinking  sun  and  tinged 
clouds  and  smiling  fields  of  her  maidenhood  ! 

But  it  is  of  the  second  of  these  occurrences,  marriage,  that  we  wodd 
speak  more  especially.  How  important,  and  yet  often  how  carelessly 
treated  !  How  often  do  we  witness  the  blush  upon  the  cheek  of  the  bride 
a  solemn  contrast  with  the  haggard  countenance  of  disappointed  hopes  I  If 
the  world  would  but  use  the  precaution,  in  the  matter  of  choosing  life-coo- 
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panions  that  it  does  in  business  matters,  when  the  anticipated  gain  is  ten 
per  cent,  net  on  a  thousand  dollars  invested,  what  sad  heart-breaking,  what 
lamentations  and  bitter  tears  of  sorrow  over  the  flowers  and  sunshine  of 
3routh  and  celibacy  would  be  avoided  ! 

Though  we  stand  not  with  those  who  make  marriage  purely  a  business 
affair — take  a  wife  or  refuse  marriage,  according  as  they  deem  it  profita- 
ble or  detrimental  to  their  business  interests — yet  we  are  not  in  the  ranks  of 
those  who  take  an  opposite  stand.  Between  these  two  extremes  there  is  a 
**  golden  mean."  Marriage  is  partly  (for  the  most  part)  an  affair  of  love, 
and  partly  of  a  business  character  and  'importance.  The  first  thing  is  evi- 
dently love — pure,  constant,  reason-tried  love.  The  considerations  of 
bread-making  and  starching,  though  secondary  and  inferior,  are  by  no 
means  to  be  overlooked.  They  are  tributaries  or  veins,  that  may  often 
swell  and  keep  constant  the  fountain  of  love,  when  its  waters  are  subject  to 
the  evaporations  of  jealousy  and  mistrust. 

Before  making  the  marriage  vows,  man  should  bear  in  mind  that  he  is 
not  only  choosing  a  life-long  companion  of  his  trials  and  cares,  of  his  tri- 
umphs and  defeats,  but  also  the  mother  of  his  children,  for  whose  educa- 
tion and  breeding  he  is  responsible.     Woman  should  ask  herself  honestly 
whether  she  can  share  his  burthens  and  defeats,  as  well  as  his  triumphs  and 
successes.     She  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  devastating  effects  of  flood, 
fire,  and  the  sword ;  but  soberly  and  sincerely  ask  herself  the  question — "If 
my  husband's  property  should  beeome  the  sport  of  flood,  fire,  or  war,  or 
should  go  out  through  any  of  the  many  egresses  of  wealth,  can  I  reservedly 
leave  that  fine  mansion,  of  which  I  shall  soon  be  mistress,  and  live,  and 
love,  and  be  faithful  in  that  little  cottage  yonder?"     If  she  can  promptly 
and  hopefully  respond  "yes"  to  this  question,  she  may  marry  with  the 
hope  of  permanent  happiness  in  the  relation  she  is  about  to  form ;  but  if 
she  cannot  answer  it  affirmatively  and  with  promptness,  she  is  not  fit  to 
marry ;  because  she  cannot  fulfill  the  responsibilities  of  marriage,  and  lacks 
one  of  the  virtues  of  a  true  woman's  heart.     But  not  only  should  woman 
ask  ^^rj^^  questions  to  try  and  know  herself,  but  man  should  question  A/Vw- 
j^^also.     He  should  ask  himself  whether,  when  that  beauty  and  vivacity, 
which  he  so  much  admires  and  idolizes,  has  been  effaced  by  disease,  or 
worn  out  with  cares  and  disappointments,  he  can  yet  love,  cherish,  and 
protect,  with  as  much  zeal  and  true  manhood  as  while  the  companion  of 
his  bosom  was  the  delighted  owner  of  these  feminine  charms.     Upon  his 
decision  of  this  question,  depends  his  fitness  or  non-fitness  to  marry. 

Marriage  was  evidently  instituted  by  a  beneficent  Creator  to  be,  and  in 
itself  is,  a  source  of  enjoyment,  such  as  this  world  in  nothing  else  affords ; 
but  what  a  fearful  source  of  misery,  in  many  instances,  it  is !  So  well 
known  may  be  the  general  cause  of  this,  that  it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to 
inquire  for  or  tell  it  here:  '*A  man  shall  leave  father  and  mother  and 
cleave  unto  his  wife,"  is  the  divine  decree;  and  the  misery  of  wedded  life 
is  the  penalty  of  the  violation  of  this  decree.    Man  leaves  father  and  mother 
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indeed,  but  too  often  cleaves  not  unto  his,  but  unto  another's  wife.    Tfes  | 
is  an  error  resulting  in  a  great  measure  from  ignorance  and  want  of  proper 
precaution,  and  which  the  dissemination  of  science,  especially  of  Phreaoi- 
ogy  and  Physiognomy,  will  doubtless  in  a  great  measure  yet  correct. 

Two  country  lovers,  she  extremely  corpulent  and  he  extremely  lc«, 
were  sitting  near  the  parlor  door  one  evening,  wrapt  in  love  together.  Tbe 
day  had  been  sultry,  but  the  night  air  was  damp,  and  the  winds,  chased  by ' 
black  thunder  clouds,  were  raging  violently.  He,  well  nigh  freezing,  sog- 
gested,  as  a  sly  hint  for  closing  the  door,  that  it  was  "getting  quite  cool" 
"Yes,  indeed,"  she  unwittingly  replied,  "it  is  quite  comfortable  now." 
Thus  we  frequently  find  joined  in  matrimonial  bonds,  a  pair  whose  naturs 
are  as  widely  separated  as  were  the  cold-enduring  powers  of  these  two  lovos. 
When  the  door  was  shut,  she  was  uncomfortable  from  heat ;  when  open,  k 
from  cold.  "Oh,  ill-matched  pair,**  who  are  not  alike  affected  by  tbe 
ever  changing  condition  of  heat  and  cold,  that  occur  all  through  lilt's 
matrimonial  journey ! 

Perfect  marriage  is  marriage  physical,  intellectual,  social,  and  moral.  If 
a  pair  are  married  in  less  than  these  four  ways,  perfect  harmony  cannot 
exist — discord  and  disagreement  must,  to  a  considerable  extent,  be  tb 
result.  Marriage,  that  is  matching  physically,  though  of  less  importasct 
perhaps  than  marriage  intellectual,  social,  or  moral,  is  by  no  means  to  be 
overlooked.  What  looks  worse  than  to  see  a  wife  straining  and  stretduag 
^herself  to  reach  her  husband's  arm ;  except  it  be  a  husband  two  or  tkrec 
inches  shorter  than  his  wife?*^  But  perfect  or  complete  marriage  is  idcsi 
rather  than  practical ;  and  marriage,  physically  considered,  though  d 
much  importance,  is  a  consideration  very  inferior  to  marriage  intellectial 
social,  or  moral.  For  although  the  mammoth  and  the  pigmy  may  fini 
pleasure  in  oddity  and  contrast,  yet  what  union  can  exist,  intellectuallyr 
between  the  husband,  whose  mind  is  continually  searching  for  first  princi- 
ples and  hidden  laws,  perusing  the  great  volume  of  nature,  or  explorii^ 
untried  regions  of  science  or  philosophy,  and  the  wif<5,  whose  highest  ic- 
tellectual  ambition  and  concern  are  the  last,  most  senseless  novel,  tbc 
latest  fashion,  or  something  else  of  par  importance ;  socially,  between  tk 
cold  all-absorbed-in -business  man,  who  takes  a  wife  to  save  the  hiring  of  1 
hoMsekeeper,  or  the  stiff,  inordinately  pious  man  who  fails  to  love  as  wanaJr 
as  he  would  for  fear  of  committing  idolatry,  or  of  exciting  envy  in  the 
bosom  of  God  by  the  devoted  attentions  he  pays  to  his  wife,  and  the  bonnf 
woman,  with  the  beams  of  love  in  her  eyes,  the  flush  of  love  in  her  cheeks, 
the  rouge  of  love  in  her  lips — bom  and  existing  all  affection  ;  morally,  b^ 
tween  the  man,  the  general  level  of  whose  morals  is  at  par  with  the  cock- 
pit, the  betting-ring,  or  the  race-course,  and  the  pious  Hannah  Moore  (T 
Mrs.  Stowe? 

Marriage  is  a  trophy  of  the  most  glorious  victory  a  man  achieves  in  the 
great  battles  of  life.  A  woman's  heart  is  a  strong  hold,  and  a  wonian*$ 
pride  is  an  armor  of  defenccr    With  these  to  protect  her,  she  sits  proud 
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\  defiant.     She  is  Jiever  conquered  but  once,  and  then  she  is  conquered 
'ove.     In  the  pride  of  her  heart  she  bids  defiance  for  a  time;  but 
^d  by  a  thousand  darts,  mangled,  bleeding,  no  longer  of  use  to  her,. 
^*f€  gives  it  up,  and  sits  the  more  lowly,  in  consequence  of  the  loftiness  of 
the  height,  from  which  she  has  stooped. 

Man  sits  with  comparative  composure  and  unconcern,  in  the  courts  of 
kings,  in  the  judgment  halls  of  nations,  rides  upon  the  billowy  deep,  ex- 
plores  the  Arctic  regions,  bears  away  titles  of  honor  from  his  Alma  Mater, 
and  with  even  pulse  leads  armies  on  to  battle,  and  then  timidly,  with  pal- 
pitating heart  and  trembling  voice,  gets  down  at  the  feet  of  woman  ! 


"  GRUMBLER  &  CO." 

BY    THOMAS  D.  SUPLEE. 


THIS  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  firms  in  the  world.  It  has  its 
agents  among  every  nation  under  the  sun,  and  its  representatives  in 
every  city,  town,  village,  and  hamlet.  Age  gives  it  the  appearance  of  re- 
spectability, and  the  interest  which  the  people  of  the  world  seem  to  take  in 
perpetuating  it,  like  so  much  invested  capital,  secures  it  from  destruction. 
If  its  history  should  be  written,  its  origin  would  be  found  in  the  dissatis- 
faction of  our  first  parents,  and  Its  growth*  co-equal  and  co-extensive  with 
the  increase  of  the  race.  "  All  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  "  have  been 
wedded  to  its  interests,  and  in  our  own  country  it  has  assumed  such  propor- 
tions that  one  of  our  most  popular  lecturers  has  selected  it  as  a  theme  upon 
which  to  address  his  audiences.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  so  few  are 
willing  to  acknowledge  their  connection  with  the  establishment,  and  that 
each  sees  in  his  own  portrait  not  himself,  but  his  neighbor  of  the  self-same 
firm  of  **  Grumbler  &  Co."  The  writer  will  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  find 
the  persons  whose  characters  he  expects  to  portray  in  this  article,  guilty  of 
the  same  thing. 

About  the  most  disagreeable  people  one  meets  in  life,  are  those  who 
make  a  business  of  complaining.  They  ask  for  sympathy  when  they  merit 
censure.  There  is  no  excuse  for  man  or  woman  making  known  their  pri- 
vate griefs  except  to  intimate  friends,  or  those  who  stand  in  the  nearest 
relation  to  them.  I  have  no  patience  with  the  man  who  wishes  to  catch 
the  public  ear  with  the  sound  of  his  repining.  Whether  he  complains  of 
the  world  generally,  or  specifies  the  particular  occasion  of  his  dumpishness, 
he  is  in  either  aspect  equally  contemptible.  What  a  serio-comic  spectacle 
a  man  presents  who  imagines  that  every  body  is  in  a  leagued  conspiracy 
against  him  to  disappoint  his  hopes  and  thwart  his  plans  for  success ! 
He  thinks  he  is  kept  from  rising  by  some  untoward  fate  that  is  bent  on 
crushing  him  to  the  ground,  feels  that  he  is  the  victim  of  persecution,  the 
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sport  of  angry  gods.  Not  having  the  spirit  of  a  martyr,  he  frets  and  fbae 
about  his  condition,  and  finds  a  selfish  relief  in  counting  over  his  gricvaaa 
in  the  presence  of  all  who  are  good  natured  enough  to  listen.  Sncfca 
grumbling,  complaining  bore  is  a  social  nuisance — ^away  with  him  !  Tie 
fact  usually  is  that  the  world  has  more  reason  to  complain  of  him  thank 
of  the  world.  For  instance :  I  know  a  man,  who  may  be  considered  l 
^'representative  man  *'  in  the  firm  of  "Grumbler  &  Co.,"  who  has  becoae 
misanthropic,  but  who  should  hate  himself  instead  of  the  whole  race. 

Mr.  Grieveall  has  become  disgusted  with  life,  and  confesses  that  his  «- 
periment  with  existence  has  thus  far  proved  a  failure.  He  has  combatt^ 
with  the  world,  and  the  world  has  proved  too  much  for  him,  and  be  his 
acknowledged  defeat.  Mr.  Grieveall  is  on  the  shady  side  of  fifty,  and  hs 
hair  is  getting  to  be  of  an  iron  gray.  His  features  are  prominent,  and  hi 
face  wrinkled  and  shrivelled  by  discontent  and  acidity  of  temper.  His  til 
figure  is  bent,  not  so  much  by  care  and  weight .  of  years,  as  in  a  kind  d" 
typical  submission  to  the  stern  decree  of  an  evil  destiny. 

Strange  to  say,  he  is  well  educated,  and  graduated  with  honor  at  one  d 
our  best  colleges.  With  a  knowledge  of  this  fact,  it  is  pitiable  to  see  bin 
standing  at  the  corner  of  the  street  in  his  busy  town  in  a  suit  of  seedy  black, 
and  a  shockingly  bad  hat,  chafing  his  hands  together  and  pretending  t3 
wait  for  somebody  who  never  comes. 

Poor  Grieveall !  he  is  a  man  under  the  table,  and  he  knows  it.  He  has 
tried  to  be  somebody  in  his  way,  but  has  failed  sadly  in  all  his  efforts.  1: 
is  said  that  he  always  had  a  constitutional  aversion  to  legitimate  and  coo- 
tinned  labor,  but  has  a  passion  for  making  strikes  and  securing  positioe 
that  afford  liberal  pay  for  little  work.  Thinking  a  profession  too  monoto- 
nous and  plodding,  he  never  took  the  trouble  to  acquire  one.  As  to  honcsE 
manual  toil,  that  was  an  expedient  he  never  so  much  as  dreamed  of.  b 
early  life  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  obtain  an  appointment  to  a  clerkship 
in  the  assembly,  and  after  that  he  haunted  the  state  legislature  for  ^"^  or 
six  winters  in  hot  pursuit  of  another  place,  but  his  claims  failing  to  be  re- 
cognized, he  relapsed  into  the  natural  belief  that  his  party  was  in  leag^ 
to  proscribe  him.  After  making  a  large  number  of  political  ventures  of  1 
more  ambitious  order,  and  with  the  same  mortifying  results,  he  abandoned 
that  field  and  took  to  speculating  in  patent  rights.  He  vended  a  wonda- 
ixA  churn-dash,  circulated  a  marvellous  flat-iron,  and  expatiated  throT^ 
the  country  on  the  latest  improvement  in  the  line  of  a  washing  maciuBe 
But  these  operations  somehow  afforded  but  transient  relief,  and  left  hin 
always  involved  still  more  largely  in  debt.  At  different  times  in  his  lif: 
he  has  also  been  a  dry-goods  merchant,  a  saloon  keeper,  the  proprietor  d 
a  ten-pin  alley,  and  managed  to  grow  poorer  in  all  these  occupations. 

The  last  time  I  saw  him  he  was  reduced  to  peddling  books  in  a  snu] 
way,  carrying  his  whole  stock  in  a  shabby  valise.  He  was  very  import-- 
nate  in  his  appeals  to  customers  to  purchase,  putting  it  upon  the  grocB. 
that  he  had  been  unfortunate  and  had  a  claim  to  their  charity.     I  happens: 
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to  see  him  in  the  office  ofthe  popular  hotel  in  Clifton,  when  he  was  more 
than  usually  clamorous  for  patronage.  He  accosted  nearly  every  man  in 
the  room  with  a  dull,  uninteresting  volume  in  his  hand,  and  for  which  he 
asked  a  respectable  price.  At  last  he  set  down  his  valise,  and  commenced 
a  kind  of  snivelling  harangue  to  his  little  audience.  Mr.  Grieveall  opened 
by  saying : 

*'  Gentlemen,  you  will  pardon  me  for  thrusting  myself  upon  your  atten- 
tion ;  but  it  is  hard  to  have  the  world  turned  against  you,  and  to  work  like 
a  slave  all  your  life  to  get  something  to  fall  back  on  in  old  age,  and  then 
have  to  die  poor  at  last !  I  hope  none  of  you  have  ever  known  what  it  is 
to  be  born  unlucky ;  to  never  undertake  anything  but  turned  out  a  failure, 
and  to  meet  disappointment  where  you  deserved  success.    I  am  such  a  man  !* ' 

Here  Mr.  Grieveall  produced  a  fragmentary  pocket  handkerchief  for  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  absorbing  an  .expected  tear,  but  really  to  give  his  re- 
marks a  tragic  effect.     He  continued  :  ^ 

"Behold  an  individual  who  has  been  doomed  to  penury  and  destitution, 
but  who  has  not  met  his  fate  without  a  struggle.  You  who  have  known 
ine,  gentlemen,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  know  that  I  have  battled  with  life 
manfully.'*  At  this  point  he  put  out  his  clenched  fist  in  defiance  of  his 
fancied  enemy.  *'But  I  have  been  compelled  to  yield  to  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances— not,  however,  till  I  had  taken  my  chance  in  almost  every  de- 
partment of  honorable  endeavor,  and  experienced  the  most  wretched  suc- 
cess. The  world  has  pronounced  its  ban  upon  me,  and  I  must  bow  sub- 
missively to  its  cruel  imposition.  I  tried  to  serve  my  country  in  the  capa- 
city of  a  public  official,  but  my  services  and  talents  were  repeatedly  re- 
jected— the  majority  of  the  voters  always  so  necessary  to  an  honest  election 
was  always  on  the  side  of  my  more  lucky  opponent.  When  I  withdrew 
from  the  political  field,  impoverished  by  my  attempts  to  advance  the  inter- 
-ests  of  my  party,  I  embarked  in  a  small  commercial  enterprise ;  buf  owing 
to  the  tightness  of  the  times,  and  my  want  of  capital,  I  was  soon  obliged 
to  give  up  and  throw  myself  upon  the  mercy  of  my  creditors.  I  have  tried 
popular  amusements,  and  lost  money — ^that  is,  I  failed  to  make  it.  I  even 
branched  out  into  fancy  speculations,  but  they  only  served  to  sink  me  still 
deeper  in  the  yawning  depths  of  insolvency  !" 

Mr.  Grieveall  here  pausedj^  and  seemed  to  look  down  into  ^he  frightful 
gulf  with  a  shuddering  expression,  as  if  he  were  not  quite  accustomed  to 
the  descent  yet. 

"  In  short,  gentlemen,  I  am  completely  prostrated — I  am  floored  !  And 
is  the  world  willing  to  help  me  up  ?  By  no  means !  On  the  contrary, 
when  I  commenced  falling  and  slipping  on^  the  stairs  of  human  endeavor, 
the  world  was  ready  to  kick  me  down,  down,  till  I  reached  the —  in  short, 
gentlemen,  till  I  became  what  I  now  am.  Now  what  have  I  done,  let  me 
ask,  that  I  should  fare  thus?  Have  I  not  made  the  effort?  I  appeal  to 
you  to  say."  A  voice  from  the  crowd  here  chimed  in  :  "Yes,  Grieveall, 
yes;  yoyir  efforts  to  live  without  work  have  been  immense.**     Grieveall, 
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conveniently  deaf,  proceeded.  "But  here  I  am,  poor  and  pcrscccied 
my  family  are  in  want  of  some  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life ;  aar 
now,  gentlemen,  I  beg  some  of  you  will  buy  this  book  (producing  oct. 
and  do  something  to  avert  for  a  while,  at  least,  the  pauper's  fate  !*' 

Some  benevolent  gentleman,  either  from  a  charitable  motive,  or  to  pv 
an  end  to  his  lachrymose  oration,  bought  the  volume  for  a  dollar.     M' 
Grieveall  received  the  money  with  many  expressions  of  gratitude,  ar 
gathering  up  his  stock,  moped  off  into  the  drinking  room,  and  invested : 
dime  in  a  **gin  cocktail,"  and  iive  cents  in  a  cigar,  with  which  he  soag]" 
to  solace  himself  for  all  the  inflictions  of  the  inexorable  world. 

Thus  Grieveall  goes  about  telling  of  his  reverses  and  misfortunes,  a 
hibiting  them  to  the  public  eye  like  a  beggar  his  sores ;  without  shame  cr 
remorse  grumbling  at  the  treatment  he  has  received  at  the  hands  of  d-? 
world,  and  seeking  to  levy  contributions  on  his  fellow  men,  as  one  ^> 
has  been  robbed  of  his  estate.  Reader,  will  you  say  that  you  have  never 
met  with  Mr.  Grieveall  ? 

There  are  other  grumblers  who  are  continually  parading  and  compLaia 
ing  about  their  bodily  infirmities.  A  man  will  call  on  you,  apparently  fo 
the  express  purpose  of  illustrating  a  most  interesting  case  of  neuralgia.  Kc 
comes  into  your  office,  perhaps,  with  his  head  tied  up  in  a  handkerchid. 
and  an  expression  of  face  as  if  he  had  some  time  winked  one  eye  very  ciorc. 
and  had  never  since  been  able  to  open  it.  Thinking  himself  an  objcc: 
worthy  of  study,  he  shows  how  the  darting  pains  vacillate  between  his  eyt 
invade  his  teeth,  hold  general  muster  in  his  cheeks,  take  refuge  in  the  b*:^ 
of  his  neck ;  and  demonstrates  these  points  to  you  by  applying  his  haul 
to  the  parts  designated,  and  utters  cries  of  feigned  anguish  to  give  effect  i*. 
his  descriptions.  He  informs  you,  as  a.  piece  of  refreshing  intelligence,  thi: 
it  is  devilish  hard  to  bear,  and  enough  to  make  a  saint  indulge  in  proBmitv. 
When  he  has  proceeded  thus  far,  he  may  be  taken  with  one  of  his  capr- 
cious  pains,  ducks  his  head  between  his  knees,  squeezes  it  with  his  hands, 
and  bawls  out,  "O-h!  good  gracious!"  With  a  duration  of  sound  onlr 
limited  by  the  capacity  of  his  wind.  He  feels  that  he  has  a  witness  to  his 
sufferings,  and  wishes  to  make  the  most  of  it.  When  he  gets  sufhciently 
easy,  he  tells  you  his  experience  with  various  remedies,  enumerates  all  the 
lotions,  liciiments,  ointments,  and  other  applications  he  has  used,  with  his 
opinion  on  the  merits  of  each. 

Another  person  will  accost  you  on  a  bright  day  with  a  most  satumioe 
and  woe-begone  expression,  informing  you  that  he  is  in  a  terrible  way— 
that  his  food  distresses  him,  and  he  can't  any  longer  take  comfort  in  eating. 
He  places  his  hand  in  the  region  of  his  stomach,  remarks  that  he  feds « 
great  load  there,  and  makes  the  \isual  complaints  of  a  dyspeptic.  He  i^ 
pathetic  over  the  fact  that  his  physician  has  denied  him  fried  oysters  an-: 
mince-pie  for  evening  lunch,  and  closes  his  observations  by  exclaiming  in  i 
moralizing  vein,  that  "such  is  life  !*' 

A  third  individual  has  a  throat  disease,  and  forgetful  of  his  bad  breath. 
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desires  you  to  take  a  minute  survey  of  his  glottis,  and  inform  him  of  its 
appearance.  Accordingly  he  opens  his  mouth  and  throws  back  his  head  as 
if  he  were  inviting  you  to  an  entertaining  show. 

These  sd-e  but  a  tithe  of  the  examples  of  people  who  exhibit  in  public 
and  at  social  gatherings  their  ills  and  ailments,  accompanied  with  dreary 
grumblings  about  their  various  afflictions.  It  implies  no  indifference  or 
lack  of  sympathy  for  physical  pain  and  hardships  to  say  that  its  victims 
have  no  right  to  mar  the  enjoyment  of  others  by  the  unnecessary  display  of 
their  infirmities,  or  supposed  grievances  and  sufferings.  If  a  man  will 
make  a  traveling  show  of  his  disorders  and  worries,  he  should  be  obliged 
to  carry  a  hand  organ  to  give  variety  to  his  stupid  entertainment.  Were 
these  fellows  all  compelled  to  furnish  this  accompaniment,  what  a  musical 
bedlam  our  streets  would  become !  Of  course  there  is  no  law  against 
grumbling  and  repining — it  may  not  be  immoral — but  it  is  a  very  poor 
method  of  making  those  around  us  happy,  which  is  a  duty  none  but  selfish 
natures  can  forget.  A  man  who  goes  through  life  with  a  smiling  face  and 
cheerful  temper  despite  the  grievances  common  to  us  all,  is  a  public  bene- 
factor in  his  way,  as  much  as  one  who  founds  a  library  or  establishes  an 
asylum. 

Misanthropy  is  a  sublime  egotism  that  mistakes  its  own  troubles  and  dis- 
tempers for  a  disease  of  the  universe.  With  all  the  mishaps  to  which  our 
life  is  subject,  a  glance  over  a  wide  range  of  human  experience  proves  that 
God  helps  those  who  help  themselves,  and  whatever  be  the  tenor  of  our 
fortune,  levity  is  more  seemly  than  moodiness ;  and  under  any  circum- 
stances, there  is  more  virtue  in  being  a  clown  than  a  cynic.  But  in  adver- 
sity, a  subdued  cheerfulness,  next  to  Christian  fortitude,  is  the  golden 
mean  of  feeling  that  makes  the  loss  of  worldly  things  rest  lightly  on  the 
heart,  and  spreads  out  before  the  eye  the  vision  of  better  days ! 


Love  of  Titles. — ^It  is  painful  to  remark  the  value  which  Byron  at- 
tached to  his  aristocratical  pretensions.  To  have  his  early  poems  praised  by 
a  duchess  seems  to  have  afforded  him  more  pleasure  than  the  admiration  of 
a  thousand  untitled  readers. 

Scott,  we  grieve  to  say,  had  also  this  weakness.  He  reverenced  a  lord. 
Some  authentic  writer  relates  of  him,  that  at  Abbotsford,  one  day  at  dinner, 
while  Scott  was  in  the  richest  vein,  a  Lord  Nobody  was  announced,  when 
all  ease  and  freedom  at  once  subsided,  and  the  "Northern  Wizard*'  had 
not  a  spell  for  any  one  save  his  newly-arrived  titled  guest. 

Lalla  Rookh. — ^The  publisher  of  Lalla  Rookh  gave  three  thousand 
guineas  for  the  copyright  of  that  poem ;  and  the  spirited  purchasers  of 
the  work  have  had  no  reason  to  repent  of  their  bargain. 
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THE  AUGUST   MOON. 

BV  CLEMENTINE. 

BENEATH  the  August  moon, 
I  heard  a  minstrel  sing 
An  old,  familiar  tune, 

That  I  had  learned  in  spring. 
My  spring  of  life  is  over — 

The  flowers  will  wither  soon — 
Why  sing  of  May  and  clover, 
Beneath  the  August  moon  ? 

I  watch  the  face  I  love. 

So  shadowed  o'er  by  care, 
When  turns  my  glance  above 

The  silver-threaded  hair. 
Thank  God,  when  lips  still  quiver 

At  some  familiar  tune, 
Love  is  not  lost  for  ever, 

Beneath  the  August  moon. 

Ah  !  love  will  ne'er  grow  old. 

Though  careless,  we  forget ; 
And  though  the  heart  seem  cold, 

A  song  will  thrill  it  yet. 
Remember,  when  thou  hearest 

An  old,  familiar  tune. 
The  strains  we  heard,  my  dearest, 

Beneath  the  August  moon. 


Clubs. — Now  is  the  time  to  raise  clubs;  go  about  it  at  once,  and  by  a 
little  energy  you  can  have  one  or  more  of  the  valuable  premiums  in  our 
list.  Remember  this  magazine  is  now  the  cheapest  one  ever  published, 
and  when  illustrated  there  will  be  nothing  to  compete  with  it. 

It  is  not  our  custom  to  speak  of  our  contributors,  as  it  is  not  our  in'WJ- 
tion  to  publish  any  article  that  needs  puffing ;  but  two  in  this  number  an 
of  such  vast  practical  importance  that  we  desire  to  call  especial  attentioii 
to  them,  viz,  ''The  Phases  of  Fun  and  Merry  Making,'*  and  **  Marriage," 
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NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL  MECHANISM. 

BY  JAMES   B.   COLEMAN,   M.    D. 

THE  sounds  made  by  animals  have  a  purity  of  tone,  and  a  volume, 
compared  with  the  structures  by  which  they  are  produced,  that  are  be- 
yond any  of  the  instruments  for  the  purpose  invented  by  man.  Whether 
we  consider  the  high  notes  of  insects,  or  the  heavy  bass  of  large  animals, 
every  apparatus  that  is  used  to  evolve  these  sounds  is  small  compared  with 
the  effects  produced.  The  clear,  shrill,  far-reaching  notes  of  crickets, 
locusts,  cicadas,  and  many  others  that  are  heard  during  the  summer,  are 
made  by  the  rasping  of  membranes,  so  small  as  hardly  to  be  noticed.  So 
trifling,  apparently,  is  this  structure,  that  it  seems  impossible  for  such  effects. 
These  insects  have  no  voice.  They  have  to  resort  to  another  plan  to  pro- 
duce sounds.  Having  no  lungs,  or  wind  sacks  to  set  air  in  motion,  as  an 
equivalent  they  rasp  membranes  that  have  slight  ridges  or  corrugations, 
either  with  their  wing  covers  or  feet,  and  cause  waves  in  the  air  of  sufficient 
rapidity  and  intensity  to  make  their  characteristic  sounds.  Every  note 
recognised  by  the  ear,  however  made,  whether  after  the  manner  of  insects 
by  rasping  membranes;  or  stringed  instruments,  as  guitar,  harp,  or  piano 
by  the  twang  of  a  vibrating  string ;  or  bell,  the  size,  and  thickness,  and 
quality  of  metal  vibrating  evenly  and  spreading  circles  of  waves  upon  the 
air ;  oj  wind  thrown  into  pulsations  by  the  character  of  the  surfaces  over 
which  it  is  made  to  pass;  is  caused  by  waves,  or  impulses  of  the  air.  The 
number  of  these  waves  in  a  given  time  determines  the  kind  of  note  in  the 
musical  scale.  The  greater  the  number  the  higher  the  note,  and  the  less, 
the  lower,  until  at  one  extreme  the  waves  are  so  slow,  and  so  far  apart,  that 
they  are  nothing  more  than  separate  gushes  of  air,  and  at  the  other  extreme 
they  are  so  shrill,  that  their  relation  to  intermediate  notes  becomes  inhar- 
monious and  disagreeable.  There  is  a  limit  on  these  accounts  to  the  size 
of  an  organ  pipe,  or  the  shortness  of  a  violin  string — one  is  too  slow  for 
musical  utterance,  the  other  too  shrill  for  endurance. 

All  the  sounds  ranging  from  the  highest  note  thrown  off  by  an  insect,  to 
the  deep  roar  of  the  lion,  are  nothing  more  than  the  impulses  of  air  com- 
municated by  mechanisms  perfectly  constructed  for  the  end  to  be  accom- 
plished. The  cricket  wishing  to  attract  the  attention  of  other  crickets, 
rasps  the  membranes  neatly  stretched  about  his  waist,  and  as  he  does  this 
with  more  or  less  rapidity  and  force,  he  makes  himself  more  or  less  elo- 
-quent.     To  imitate  these  sounds,  we  have  to  resort  to  stringed  instruments, 
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and  in  no  construction  can  condense,  in  the  same  space,  all  the  parts  tk^ 
are  necessary,  even  for  an  imperfect  imitation  of  them.  As  in  the  arraxige- 
ments  that  have  been  referred  to  previously,  for  the  performance  of  aij 
function,  in  the  economy  of  material  and  force,  the  natural  contrivance  has 
always  been  far  in  advance  of  man*s  best  attempts.  All  night  long,  from  the 
first  shadows  of  evening  until  the  break  of  day,  during  August  and  Septem- 
ber, certain  insects  will,  without  cessation,  keep  up  a  constant  croaking,  as 
untiring  as  it  monotonous.  This  rasping  of  their  drums  requires  a  great 
expenditure  of  force,  for  the  sounds  can  be  heard  on  ^the  night  air  as  £ar  s 
the  twang  of  a  guitar  string.  The  fly  known  as  the  summer  locust ,  makes 
his  whereabout  known,  at  a  considerable  distance,  by  the  same  kind  of  con- 
trivance. He  operates  with  niuch  fury  on  sunny,  dry  days,  when  he  is 
well  warmed  up,  and  the  clatter  of  his  apparatus  can  be  detected,  by  a  gCKxl 
ear,  as  a  membraneous  rattle.  It  is  imitated  in  sound  almost  perfectly  by 
boys  with  a  stick,  a  horse  hair,  a  piece  of  parchment,  and  the  top  of  an  old 
tin  candlestick,  constructed  into  a  whirligig.  Still  in  neatness  and  com- 
pactness of  construction,  the  fly  has  the  advantage  of  the  boy. 

Sound  produced  by  the  insect  tribe  is  confined  to  the  higher  notes. 
Having  no  volume  of  air  at  command  to  force  through  appropriate  opcfl- 
ings,  or  over  modulating  surfaces,  the  only  sounds  they  can  produce  are 
such  as  have  been  mentioned.  Another  imitation  of  these  sounds  mav  be 
made  by.  rasping  the  finger  nail,  more  or  less  rapidly,  across  the  back  of  a 
book  that  has  a  hard,  ridged,  muslin  binding ;  the  more  ridges,  or  lines  to 
the  inch,  the  better.  A  quick  or  slow  dash  of  the  finger  nail  across  the 
ridges,  will  give  a  high  or  low  note,  and  a  person  with  a  practiced  muskal 
turn,  may  easily  play  a  tune  by  regulating  his  passes  according  to  the  mel- 
ody of  the  piece.  Could  the  mechanism  suggested  by  the  insect  manner 
of  producing  sound  be  adapted  in  an  instrument  to  music,  a  brilliaDcy 
of  tone,  and  perfection  of  tune  would  be  at  command,  which  could  not  be 
changed  by  temperature,  moisture,  or  material,  under  all  ordinary  circum- 
stances. 

The  instruments  of  man's  contrivance  most  in  use,  are  necessarily,  very  im- 
perfect. The  violin  needs  constant  adjusting.  A  string  more  or  less  tense 
varies  the  note.  There  is  no  way  to  control  or  regulate  the  proper  tension 
of  the  string  for  any  length  of  time.  The  ear  has  to  be  constantly  taxed  to 
keep  it  in  tune.  The  same  difficulty  has  to  be  encountered  with  the  plana 
Wind  instruments,  such  as  the  organ,  are  less  likely  to  get  out  of  tune.  Yet 
heat  and  cold,  dryness  and  moisture,  alter  proportions  of  structure  so  as  to 
interfere  with  perfection  of  tone.  Voice,  the  most  varying  of  all  in  the 
musical  scale,  when  trained  by  art  to  strike  and  hold  each  note  within  its 
compass,  requires  a  certain  drilling  of  its  organs,  to  enable  them  to  com- 
mand at  will  the  modulations  of  the  air  that  is  forced  upon  them.  By  ten- 
sion, or  relaxation,  they  raise  or  lower  the  tones,  and  by  vibrations  peculiar 
to  highly  sensitive  muscular  tissues,  they  can  give  a  quality  to  the  tone,  as 
jt  were  a  ripple  upon  the  larger  wave,  which  ^dds  to  expression,  and 
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the  difference  between  the  accomplished  artist  and  the  common  singer. 
This  trained  human  instrument  must  be  carefully  and  constantly  exercised 
during  the  short  period  of  life  in  which  'it  can  exhibit  its  highest  powers. 
As  occurs  in  more  vulgar  gymnastics,  a  cessation  of  action,  in  many  of  the 
muscles  used  by  the  voice,  causes  an  absorption  and  weakness,  which  will 
require  time  to  restore. 

The  blowing  of  a  trumpet  is  a  good  example  of  the  production  of  voice, 
and  an  excellent  elementary  illustration.  If  the  lips  be  applied  loosely,  in 
a  relaxed  state,  to  the  mouth  piece,  and  the  whole  quantity  of  breath  at 
command  be  passed  through  the  instrument,  no  tone  will  be  produced. 
Merely  the  gush,  or  passage  of  air,  will  be  heard.  If  the  lips  be  made 
tense,  and  the  air  driven  through  their  contracted  opening  into  the  mouth 
piece,  it  will  issue  in  impulses,  caused  by  the  vibratory  trembling  that 
every  muscle  undergoes  when  strongly  contracted.  These  tremulous  jets  of 
air  passed  into  the  trumpet  make  tone,  for  they  strike  the  ear  in  pulsations, 
and  the  quality  and  kind  of  the  note  will  be  as  the  wind  is  more  or  less 
forcibly  injected  into  the  trumpet. 

Every  trumpeter  is  fully  aware  that  the  high  notes  require  a  firm  com- 
pression of  the  lips,  and  the  higher  he  runs  the  scale,  the  greater  the  effort 
of  lips  and  lungs.  Great  force  is  necessary  to  drive  the  air  between  the 
rigid  lips  closed  by  pressure.  As  in  straining  the  string  of  a  violin,  the 
nearer  it  comes  to  breaking  the  higher  the  note;  so  with  the  lip  strains  to 
increase  its  vibrations.  Every  note  within  the  compass  of  a  singer  is  made 
as  are  these  sounds  in  the  trumpet.  By  the  combined  action  of  various 
muscles  in  and  around  the  larynx,  graduating  the  quantity  of  air  passed 
through,  causing,  by  their  tension  or  relaxation,  waves  of  more  or  less  fre- 
quency and  force,  all  the  varied  phenomena  of  voice,  in  oratory  or  song, 
are  produced.  These  apparently  simple  efforts  of  that  most  complex  appa- 
ratus,  are  the  wonder  of  the  physiologist.  With  brain  to  understand  and 
direct,  with  larynx  to  form,  and  tongue  to  articulate,  voice,  and  the  culti- 
vated perfection  of  this  gift,  the  gift  to  man  alone,  of  all  created  beings,  is 
a  fit  theme  for  the  devout  philosopher,  who  adores  the  Great  Artificer,  as 
he  alone  can,  who  best  understands  His  works. 


Literary  Cautjousness. — Pope  published  nothing  until  it  had  been  a 
year  or  two  before  him,  and  even  then  the  printer's  proofs  were  very  full  of 
alterations;  and,  on  one  occasion,  Dodsley,  his  publisher,  thought  it  better 
to  have  the  whole  recomposed  than  to  make  the  necessary  corrections. 

Goldsmith  considered  four  lines  a  day  good  work,  and  was  seven  years 
in  beating  out  the  pure  gold  of  the  Deserted  Village, 
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SALES. 

BY  JUDGE  REED. 

THE  principles  governing  exchanges  or  sale  are  of  very  great  antiqnir}. 
Their  origin  is  cotemporaneous  with  the  first  pulsations  of  civilizadon. 

When  men  in  their  primitive  state  had  no  wants  which  each  little  gov- 
ernment could  not  supply  ;  when  each  wandering  tribe  fed  on  the  milk  of 
its  flocks  and  the  flesh  of  bird  or  beast,  clothed  itself  with  the  skins  of  ani- 
mals or  the  rudely-woven  texture  of  natural  plants,  and  lived  in  caLvdai 
habitations  fashioned  from  the  bark  of  trees,  then  there  was  no  baner  dot 
trade. 

Trade  and  civilization  both  were  the  result  of  tribal  intercourse.  Trade 
arose  from  the  birth  of  new  wants.  Those  wants  were  the  result  of  obser- 
vation of  the  life  of  other  tribes  and  other  states.  One  tribe  discovered  ihs: 
another  had  something  which  itself  had  not,  and  that  it  was  possessed  d 
something  which  the  other  tribe,  had  not. 

Negotiations — rude,  of  course — followed,  and  each  tribe  transferred  to 
the  other  a  portion  of  its  previously  exclusive  property.    So  exchanges  arose 

Afterwards,  as  barter  and  trade  grew  in  importance,  it  became  oneroid 
to  always  exchange  bulky  property,  and  so  money  came  into  existence  £> 
a  medium  of  exchange  or  trade.  The  commercial  value  of  money  de- 
pended upon  the  difficulty  with  which  the  metal  of  which  it  was  made  «s 
mined,  and  its  scarcity.  It  had  no  intrinsic  value ;  as  a  representative  of 
property,  it  was  of  immense  importance. 

A  man  could  hold  in  his  hand  enough  gold  to  equal  in  value  other  prop- 
erty which  would  load  a  ship.  The  ease  with  which  money  could  be  tran5- 
ported  gave  a  great  impetus  to  trade,  and  turned  exchange  into  sale. 

Exchange  may  be  defined  t6  be  the  changing  of  title  of  one  lot  of  prop- 
erty from  one  person  to  another,  in  consideration  of  another  lot  of  propem 
received  for  it. 

Sale  is  the  changing  of  title  of  property  in  consideration  of  so  mud 
money  received  for  it.     I  here  speak  of  money  as  distinct  from  propeny. 

If  goods  and  chattels  are  sold  in  consideration  of  receiving  part  goods 
and  part  money,  it  is,  in  the  law,  a  sale,  and  not  an  exchange. 

Two  primary  considerations  which  arise  in  every  sale  are  delivery  of  the 
articles  sold,  and  the  payment  of  the  price  for  which  they  are  sold.  As  b^ 
tween  the  buyer  and  seller,  any  words  signifying  a  bargain,  whereby  the 
owner  consents  to  sell,  and  the  other  party  to  buy,  for  a  certain  price,  ar 
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once  is  a  sale,  unless  the  price  is  less  than  I30,  when  the  statute  of  frauds^ 
as  I  have  before  stated,  makes  the  agreement  void,  unless  in  writing,  or  a 
part  of  the  money  is  paid,  or  a  portion  or  all  of  the  property  sold  is  deliv- 
ered. 

This  agreement  to  sell  and  buy  passes  the  property,  so  that  if  the  prop- 
erty should  be  destroyed,  the  seller  would  have  the  right  to  sue  for  the  price. 

And  if  the  buyer  tenders  the  price  agreed  to  be  paid,  and  the  seller  re- 
fuses to  deliver  the  goods,  an  action  lies  against  him  for  their  recovery. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  every  sale  is  presumed  to  be  a 
cash  sale,  and  the  seller  has  what  is  termed  a  vendor's  lien  upon  the  prop- 
erty sold,  and  he  is  not  bound  to  deliver  the  property  until  the  price  is 
paid  or  tendered. 

Upon  refusal  of  the  buyer  to  pay  the  price  upon  demand,  the  seller  can 
re-sell  the  property.  If  there  is  anything  in  the  agreement  to  sell  whiclv 
imports  that  the  sale  is  to  be  upon  credit,  then  the  buyer  can  demand  and 
take  the  property  from  the  seller  without  payment  of  the  price ;  and  if  the 
seller  should  re-sell  it,  he  would  be  liable  for  conversion  of  the  property  of 
the  buyer. 

After  a  sale  to  one  person,  the  goods  may  be  re-sold  to  another  by  the^ 
seller,  with  the  consent  of  the  first  purchaser,  and  the  last  purchaser  wilK 
alone  be  liable  to  the  seller  for  the  price.     Thus,  A  sold  goods  to  B,  and 
B,  being  unable  to  pay  for  them  to  C,  and  C  promised  A  to  pay  him. 
Held,  that  this  was  a  new  sale  to  C,  and  not  an  agreement  to  pay  B's  debts. 

An  order  for  several  articles  at  the  same  time,  although  at  distinct  prices, 
is  one  order ;  hence  the  buyer  is  not  bound  to  accept  one  article  unless  all 
the  rest  are  furnished.  But  if  he  does  accept  and  offer  payment  for  one, 
he  is  bound  to  pay  for  all  that  are  supplied. 

When  three  parcels  of  goods  are  ordered,  and  only  one  is  sent,  but  this 
is  accepted,  the  buyer  will  be  compelled  to  pay  for  the  second,  although 
sent  without  the  third. 

But  where  different  portions  of  one  quantity  of  goods  are  to  be  deliverecJ 
at  different  times,  although  one  portion  be  delivered  and  accepted,  the 
seller  cannot  sue  for  the  price  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  delivery  of 
the  remainder ;  because,  if  not  delivered,  the  purchaser  may  return  the 
portion  which  he  received.  If  he  fails  to  return,  then  the  seller  may  sue  for 
the  value  of  the  portion  delivered,  but  not  the  contract  price,  and  the  seller 
will  be  liable  to  an  action  for  a  breach  of  his  contract.  If,  however,  from 
the  terms  of  the  contract  it  may  be  implied  that  each  pareel  of  the  property 
sold  is  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery,  an  action  may  be  brought  for  such  price. 

Thus  it  has  been  held  that  where  one  contracts  for  certain  numbers  of  a 
periodical  publication,  to  be  delivered  in  numbers  as  published,  at  so  much 
per  number,  he  is  liable  to  pay  for  the  numbers  delivered  before  delivery 
of  the  whole  set. 

The  question  sometimes  arises  whether  it  is  necessary  to  the  validity  of 
a  sale  that  the  thing  sold  should  be  in  existence  at  the  time  of  sale.     Of 
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course,  if  the  article  about  which  the  negotiation  is  held  is  destroyed  at  tk 
time,  there  is  no  sale. 

The  sale  of  a  horse  that  is  dead,  to  a  buyer  who  is  ignorant  of  his  deadi, 
'would  be  void. 

But  a  man  may  sell  that  which  is  not  actually  in  existence,  but  which  he 
-expects  to  be  in  existence  by  growth  or  manufacture. 

The  sale  of  the  grain  that  a  field  is  expected  to  grow,  or  of  a  colt  that  b 
to  be  foaled,  are  good  contracts. 


HEALTH  AND  DISEASE.— No.  H. 

BY   W.   ELMER,   M.   D. 

IN  our  previous  article,  we  referred  to  the  fact  that  there  were  two  pro- 
cesses constantly  in  operation  in  the  body — a  destructive  and  constructiTc 
Tnetamorphosis ;  the  one  for  removing  the  used  up  tissue  particles,  the  other 
«.  renewal  of  fresh  material  to  supply  their  place.  A  failure  of  either  ooc 
<©r  other  of  these  actions  destroys  the  harmony  of  that  p)erfect  life  which  tc 
call  Health,  and  constitutes  the  essential  nature  of  all  Disease. 

Thds  failure,  when  it  occurs,  must  of  course  have  some  adequate  cacsc 
ffor  its  ittce,ption  ;  it  may  be  general — some  minute  cell -structure,  perhaps, 
becoming  disordered,  affects  its  neighbor  cell,  and  so  multiplies  as  to  cause 
disturbance  throughout  the  whole  system,  as  in  certain  fevers;  'or  it  maybe 
local,  confined  to  a  certain  organ  ;  or,  again,  it  may  be  generated  by  conta- 
gious, epidemic,  or  malarious  influences ;  but  however  produced,  the  result 
ns  a  perturbation  of  health,  and  the  duty  of  the  physician  is  to  restore  it  if 
possible.  After  all,  it  is  not  so  much  the  cause  which  he  has  to  treat  as  the 
teifect  which  this  cause,  whatever  it  may  be,  has  engendered.  In  scarlet 
fever,  for  example,  it  is  not  the  contagious  virus  to  which  we  attempt  to 
apply  remedies,  but  its  eifect  in  the  body — the  illness — which  this  poison 
has  induced,  the  derangement  of  the  vital  functions  from  vitiated  blood. 
Herein  lies  the  actual  disease,  and  here  arises  the  demand  for  treatment. 

Now,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  first  step  toward  an  intelligent  prescrib- 
ing of  a  remedy  is  to  ascertain  what  cause  has  been  at  work  to  destroy  the 
harmony  of  the  powers  of  life,  what  organic  element  is  deficient  and  needs 
to  be  supplied,  or  what  to  be  diminished,  that  these  defective  organ*;  mar 
again  be  restored  to  the  soundness  of  health  ;  for  it  is  more  the  *  province 
of  the  physician  to  maintain  life  in  the  body  than  to  expel  death  from  it 
A  knowledge  of  pathology,  or  the  science  of  the  causation  and  nature  of 
disease,  must  therefore  be  understood  before  medical  agencies  can  be  ratioD- 
ally  and  successfillly  administered. 

Let  us  make  the  application  to  a  special  disease.  We  will  take  con- 
.sumption — one  of  the  most  common,  and  at  the  same  time  destructive  in 
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its  ravages  of  any  of  the  maladies  of  the  human  race.  To  insure  success 
in  treatment,  we  must  first  understand  its  character.  What,  then,  is  con- 
sumption ?  In  what  docs  its  essential  nature  consist  ?  It  is  not,  as  is  so 
commonly  supposed,  a  disease  of  the  lungs  simply.  They  are  only  its 
most  frequent,  but  by  no  means  its  exclusive,  point  of  attack.  It  is  not  a 
local,  but  a  constitutional  affection — ^a  disease  of  the  blood,  in  which  the 
power  of  the  blood  for  creating  new  formative  material  is  so  lowered  that 
instead  of  the  body  being  built  up  of  a  highly  vitalized,  healthy,  elastic 
substance,  there  is  the  formation  of  a  soft,  brittle,  degenerate  growth,  called 
tubercle — ^a  minute,  grayish  granule,  not  larger  than  a  millet  seed,  possess- 
ing little  or  no  vitality,  rapidly  multiplying,  but  tending  to  quick  decay — 
so  that  the  lungs  in  which  this  tubercle  has  been  substituted  for  sound 
structure,  gradually  soften,  and,  unless  the  deposition  can  be  checked,  be- 
come completely  disorganized,  being  either  infiltrated  with  the  diseased 
matter,  or  riddled  in  their  structure,  until  incapacitated  from  longer  per- 
forming their  proper  work  of  respiration.  But  this  adventitious  growth  is 
not  limited  to  the  lungs  in  its  location.  It  may  be  found  in  any  organ,  not 
excepting  the  brain  ;  only  it  exhibits  a  greater  proclivity  toward  the  lungs 
than  to  any  other  part. 

Are  the  lungs,  then,  the  cause  of  the  disorder?  Manifestly  not;  only 
its  seat.  The  cause  originated  in  the  blood,  in  an  imperfect  vitality,  a  defi- 
ciency of  sterling  nutritive  material  for  the  renewal  of  the  molecular  waste 
of  the  body,  as  if  a  piece  of  unbaked  earth  was  substituted  in  the  walls  of 
a  building  for  a  hard  solid  brick.  Hence,  in  the  treatment  of  consumption 
is  it  sound  policy  to  apply  remedies  to  the  spot  where  only  the  effect  of  the 
disorder  is  exhibited,  rather  than  to  the  fountain  head  at  once,  and  correct 
this  noxious  formation  in  the  blood  ?  Shall  we  give  simply  cough  medicines 
to  smother  the  cough,  or  relieve  the  expectoration,  or,  as  has  even  been 
suggested  in  medical  works,  administer  emetics  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
disease,  vainly  hoping  to  evacuate  this  deleterious  matter  from  the  lung  tex- 
ture, which  the  veriest  tyro  in  medicine  knows  is  an  utter  impossibility? 
We  are  not  at  all  striking  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  The  only  measure 
-directly  applicable  to  the  lungs  is  a  palliative  to  assuage  the  severity  and 
harrassing  nature  of  the  cough. 

The  chief  indication  is  to  use  such  restoratives  as  will  aid  the  construc- 
tive powers  to  increase  the  healthy  nutriment  of  the  blood,  to  give  tone 
and  increased  .vitality  to  the  tissues ;  hence,  act  chiefly  through  the  stomach 
2)y  giving  good  animal  diet,  fresh  air,  tonics,  iron,  and  whatever  remedies 
twill  impart  vigor  to  the  frame.  The  whole  body  is  suffering,  else  what 
:means  this  emaciation^  this  pallor,  this  debility,  this  general  wasting  ?  All 
are  various  exponents  of  the  one  disease.  Dallying  with  these  so  called 
•** lung  remedies,**  advertised  as  "good  for  consumption,'*  is  only  losing 
precious  time,  which  ought  to  be  assiduously  employed  to  a  better  purpose. 
What  the  patient  has  to  fear  is  an  increase  of  the  tubercle  in  the  body,  not 
simply  its  presence — that  which  is  there  has  already  done  its  mischief;  but 
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direct  your  energies  toward  checking  the  amount  of  fresh  levies  for  tk 
enemy.  A  small  amount  of  deposit  may  be  capable  of  cure.  Dissections  fc- 
quently  show  this.  The  traces  of  consumptive  deposit  even  progressed  so6r 
as  to  form  cavities,  are  plainly  apparent,  sometimes  as  shriveled  scars ;  a 
others,  consisting  of  chalky  formations  in  the  substance  of  the  lung ;  hi 
with  proper  remedial  measures,  and  in  a  constitution  whose  hereditar>'  »- 
dency  is  not  too  strongly  marked,  incipient  consumption  can  be  curat 
But  it  is  not  done  by  "doctoring  the  chest,"  and  swallowing  bottle  after 
bottle  of  cough  syrups  and  pectorals.  No,  the  aim  should  be  to  get  tk 
greatest  amount  of  nutritious  food  fully  digested  by  the  stomach,  bring  tk 
agencies  which  generate  sanative  renewal  into  full  activity,  that  the  moctac 
tuberculous  matter  may  be  eradicated,  and  healthful  constructive  tissue  tafcr 
its  place.  The  mistake,  too  many  people  make,  is  in  '*  coddling  \s^ 
hanging  their  health  on  the  thermometer,  as  it  were,  and  reniaining  bi- 
doors  when  it  were  far  better  that  they  should  be  out,  enjoying  nannc's 
great  boon,  fresh  air  and  sunshine.  Climate,  undoubtedly,  has  great  k- 
fluence  in  checking  or  alleviating  this  baneful  malady;  and  the  one  tok 
selected  is  that  which,  whether  cold  or  mild,  will  allow  the  greatest  nuinbff 
of  hours  to  be  spent  in  the  open  air,  and  then  enforce  a  proper  use  of  k. 
By  this  plan  of  treatment,  months,  and  even  many  years,  may  perhaps  be 
added  to  the  life  of  the  consumptive  individual. 


RECORD  OF  EVENTS. 

OUR  RECORD  closes  September  isf.  Not  long  since  there  was  lyin^ii 
the  post-office  at  Louisville,  fourteen  bags  of  printed  matter,  wei|l>- 
ing  eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pounds,  bearing  ihe  frank 
of  one  Congressman.  And  because  of  such  abuses  the  public  is  forced  to 
pay  three  cents  postage  on  a  letter  instead  of  one. The  Chinese  shot- 
makers,  at  North  Adams,  Mass.,  all  go  to  church  regularly  on  the  Lord's 

day,  and  the  leader  of  the  company  is  a  zealous  Methodist. Charfcs 

Dickens  said  in  his  will,   **  I  emphatically  direct  that  those  who  attend  mj 
funeral,  wear  no  scarf,  cloak,  black  bow,  long  hat  band,  or  other  such  ^^ 

volting  absurdity.'* Joseph Segar  made  a  brutal  and  unprovoked  attack, 

with  intent  to  kill,  on  Hon.  W.  S.  Lincoln,  ex-member  from  New  York, 

on  Friday,  August  4th. Mr.  Seward  has  been  offered  a  U.  S.  vessel  bf 

the  government,  for  his  tour  of  China  and  Japan. John  Real  was  hang^ 

in  the  Toombs,  New  York  city,  Friday  August  6th.     Crowds  followed  ibc 
body  to  the  grave,  and  after  it  was  lowered  an  unknown  man  jumped  « 

the  coffin  and  drew  a  revolver. Gold,  in  paying  quantities,   has  bed 

discovered  in  Kenay  river,  Alaska. The  cotton  and  corn  crop  in  Tea- 

D^ssee,  is  larger  than  for  many  years. Horatio  Seymoui:  is-  strongly  op- 
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iposed  to  the  immigration  of  the  Chinese. A  nugget  of  gold,  weighing 

ninety- three  pounds,  has  been  found  in  Victoria. Hon.  Geo.  T.  Cobb 

^was  killed  by  a  railroad  accident  on  the  7th  of  August. The  Chief  of 

.the  Census  Bureau  estimates,  from  the  returns  received,  that  the  population 

of  the  United  States  will  reach  only  a  little  above  forty  millions. The 

closing  scenes  of  the  -Ecumenical  Council  were  not  of  a  character  to  en- 
courage the  Pope. A  court  of  inquiry  finds  the  statements  of  the  colored 

cadet  of  West  Point  Academy  to  be  in  the  main  incorrect,  although  he  has 
been  subjected  to  some  ill-treatment.  Secretary  Belknap  disposed  of  the 
•case  by  ordering  l^th  the  colored  and  white  cadets  to  be  reprimanded  by 

the  superintendent. Admiral   David   GlaScow  Farragut  died   Sunday, 

August  13th,  at  12  o'clock  m.,  at  the  house  of  Commodore  A.  M.  Pennock, 
Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  N.  H.  The  fuheral  was  attended  at  Portsmouth, 
•with  military  and  masonic  honors.    The  body  will  be  removed  to  Annapolis, 

Maryland,  for  final  interment. Twenty  thousand  people  have  committed 

suicide  in  France  within  the  last  five  years*  reign  of  Napoleon. Hon. 

George  T.  Cobb  was  president  of  the  Methodist  Camp  Meeting  Associa- 
tion of  Denville,  N.  J.,  the  largest  gathering  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  this 

country. Capitalists  of  New  England  and  Canada  have  met  for  the  pur- 

jiose  of  considering  means  for  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  Lake  Champlain. An  anti-Chinese  convention  was  re- 
cently held  in  San  Francisco.     Nothing  of  importance  was  accomplished, 

and  the  attendance  was  small. A  large  and  brilliant  meteor  passed  over 

Concord,  N.  H.,  on  the  evening  of  August  nth,  from  southwest  to  north- 
cast,  and  ended  in  a  loud  explosion. The  Russian  government  has  ten- 
dered ex-Secretary  Seward  the  use  of  the  Palace  of  the  Imperial  Legation, 

at  Pekin,  as  a  residence  during  his  expected  visit  to  that  city. Five 

hundred  Chinese  laborers  are  to  complete  the  Lewis  Tunnel,  in  Virginia. 

Brigham   Young's  great   Mormon   Tabernacle,  in   Salt   Lake   City, 

«.can  seat  twelve  thousand  persons  comfortably,  and  fifteen  thousand  can 
•get  within  hearing  of  his  voice.     The  organ  is  nearly  completed,  and  the 

largest  ever  built  in  America. President  Grant,  for  reasons  of  his  own, 

declined  to  attend  the  races  at  Long  Branch  this  season. Mrs.  H.  F. 

Durant,  of  Buffalo,  has  purchased  in  Europe  a  $10,000  library  for  Mount 

Holyoke  Seminary. The  family  of  Charles  Dickens  have  declined  an 

offer  of  ;^2ooo  for  the  manuscript  of  ''Edwin  Drood.*' General  Mc- 

•Clellan  has  accepted  the  appointment  of  Chief  Engineer  of  the  docks  of 

New  York. Chief  Justice  Chase  is  trying  the  climate  of  Minnesota  for 

his  health. The  Boston  fund  for  the  children  of  Capt.  Williams,  of  the 

Oneida,  is  already  over  $6000,  and  $4000  more  is  wanted. New  Orleans 

has  the  most  beautifiil  street  in  the  world.  It  is  three  hundred  feet  wide, 
and  over  four  miles  long,  with  a  walk  in  the  centre  about  fifty  feet  wide, 
and  in  the  centre  of  this  walk,  its  entire  length,  is  a  row  of  beautiful  trees. 
Besides  this  walk  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  there  is  on  each  side  a  pave- 
ment thirty  feet  wide.  The  junction  of  the  two  principal  streets  is  adorned 
with  a  magnificent  statue  of  Henry  Clay. 
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YESTERDAY  AND  TO-DAY. 

LITTLE  more  than  one  month  ago,  Prussia  could  not  hare  to^ 
whether,  on  any  great  national  question,  or  even  in  the  defence  rf 
German  government,  Germany  would  be  united  or  not,  but  this  que^ioa 
brought  to  trial  as  it  was  consolidated  Germany  throughout  the  world,  aac 
has  made  her  states  a  unit.  The  differences  and  disturbances  which  had 
caused  anxiety  were  lost  sight  of  in  the  great  and  all-absorbing  question  of 
war  with  a  despotic  and  powerful  nation,  boasting  at  the  outset  thai  its 
battles  should  be  fought  on  German  soil,  and  the  ''insult  to  France"  (!.; 
be  expiated  by  German  blood. 

Little  more  than  a  month  ago  France,  though  burdened  and  taxed  by  i 
long  continued  system  of  oppression  for  the  aggrandizement  of  one  family, 
had  become  so  powerless  in  the  hands  of  her  self-imposed  Emperor  and  hs 
thoroughly  systemized  and  perfect  machinery  of  despotism,  that  when  tht 
question  of  his  dynasty  was  ostensibly  voted  upon  by  the  people,  the  verdki 
was  millions  in  its  favor.  Thus,  apparently.  Napoleon's  power  was  certaia 
to  be  inherited  by  his  son,  and  perpetuated  for  generations.  To-day  the 
haughty  Napoleon  and  his  army  are  prisoners  of  those  who  were  so  \-aiini- 
ingly  despised  but  a  few  weeks  since,  and  from  behind  what  was  the  djii- 
asty  of  France  comes  forth  the  French  nation  to  declare  a  republic,  and  be 
recognized  as  such  by  the  first  powers  in  the  world. 

From  this  terrible  conflict — the  most  td-rible  and  bloody  ever  known— 
we  have  two  grand  results  assured  :  a  united  Germany  and  a  French  repub- 
lic. But  is  this  all  ?  Has  no  other  certain  fruit  of  blessing  come  out  of  th» 
unparalleled  curse  of  war?  To  us  these  things  seem  to  be  but  importaat 
parts  of  a  grand  whole.  A  tyranny  more  exacting  and  cruel  than  any  dvii 
power  could  be — the  tyranny  of  a  man  over  the  bodies  and  souls  of  his  vic- 
tims— is  tottering  to  its  fall.  With  Napoleon  dethroned,  the  infallible  (!) 
power  of  Rome  becomes  the  most  fallible  thing  of  its  size  in  the  world 
With  these  two  despots  dethroned,  and  rising  upon  their  ruins  in  the  midst 
of  Europe,  a  republic,  modelled  after  our  own,  with  sympathy  from  it  and 
for  it,  the  petty  tyrants  of  the  old  world  must  fraternize  with  or  fall  hc§OK 
those  who  breathe  the  spirit  of  freedom. 

America  has  ever  been  a  beacon-light  to  the  struggling  nations  of  Europe, 
but  it  was  a  light  far  away  across  the  water.  If  the  republic  of  France  is 
successful,  the  spirit  and  power  of  her  free  institutions  can  no  more  be  re- 
strained than  the  waters  of  a  great  river.  They  will  spread  through  afi 
Europe,  and  even  the  powerful  monarchy  of  Germany  will  be  compelled  (a 
jrield  to  the  intelligent  demands  of  an  enlightened  people  for  republicaoi 
government.  Republican  government  in  France,  successfully  establishcdr 
means  republican  government  for  all  Europe. 
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NEW  ENGLAND'S  LESSON  TO  YOUNG  MEN. 

,  IVTEW  ENGLAND"  is  a  name  known  throughout  the  world.  K 
1  \l  body  of  six  adjacent  states  is  represented  by  the  literal  term. 
But  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, and  their  respective  boundaries,  singly  or  together,  are  only  the- 
outlines  which  represent  substance  and  detail.  Within  these  boundaries, 
has  been  made  a  history  read  by  our  own  and  foreign  states,  with  varying 
judgments  mixed  with  local  prejudices  or  sectional  jealousies  that  have  en- 
gendered sarcasm,  strife,  and  bitterness,  or  else,  under  more  favorable 
circumstances,  have  commanded  praise,  emulation,  and  affection. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  review  the  causes  or  even  the  facts  of  her  history ;. 
they  have  been  written  by  her  sons  in  deeds  of  honor  and  valor  in  intellec- 
tual and  physical  contests,  and  these  acts  and  lives  have  been  written  b>^ 
faithful  historians.  They  are  open  to  all,  and  to  the  student  of  fact  and* 
history  they  are  rich  in  treasure.  The  churches  and  schools  of  New  Eng- 
land have  been  the  means  of  more  generally  diffusing  intelligence  and 
public  spirit  among  her  people  than  those  of  any  other  states.  Her  labor- 
ing population  occupies  a  position  nearer  the  refined  and  wealthy  than 
elsewhere,  and  intellect  and  character  are  the  standard  by  which  men  are 
generally  rated. 

Aside  from  any  other  lesson  or  instruction  we  might  gain  by  taking  a 
broader  view  and  a  greater  number  of  facts,  let  us  consider  only  one,  and 
that  one  the  lesson  which  young  rfien  may  learn  from  the  geography,, 
climate,  and  character  of  these  states.  They  have  a  rugged  surface  and  a 
sterile  soil,  in  most  sections  hilly  and  mountainous,  with  a  vast  territory 
incapable  of  tillage,  and  other  sections  so  stony  and  rough  that  the  labor  of 
the  husbandman  meets  but  a  meagre  return,  compared  with  other  states,, 
where  nature  has  been  profligate  in  her  gifts  of  soil  and  climate,  making 
the  earth  to  pour  into  the  lap  of  man  rich  harvests  for  modeate  labor. 
The  seasons  are  so  abrupt  and  severe  that  the  fruits  of  summer  and 
autumn  are  often  cut  off  by  the  frost  and  cold  of  autumn  and  winter.  The 
consumption  of  agricultural  products  is  far  greater  than  the  supply. 

New  England  is  a  great  manufacturing  district,  but  why  ?    Let  us  see. 

She  has  little  of  the  raw  materials  for  manufacture,  and  almost  her  only 
fuel  is  wood,  which  is  not  used  to  a  large  extent.  Her  iron  comes  from 
outside  her  own  borders,  and  so  does  her  coal.  Her  cotton  and  wool  are 
imported  from  other  states  and  countries,  yet  in  the  use  of  all  these  she- 
leads  the  nation.  Her  railroads  and  canals  cost  double  and  treble  those  in 
most  other  sections,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  almost  a* continuous  bridg- 
ing and  filling  in,  over  and  .under  hills  and  valleys  and  mountains.  Thet 
world  acknowledges  her  success  in,  and  control  of  the  manufacturing  inter- 
ests of  the  country.     After  transporting  her  raw  material  from  abroad,  andi 
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making  it  into  marketable  wares,  they  are  sent  to  other  markets,  paving 
heavily  for  transportation  both  ways. 

These  are  facts.  By  what  means  has  she  accomplished  these  imroeifae 
results,  and  what  gave  her  the  position  she  holds?  We  answer,  ^c  ac- 
xjuired  them  through  the  same  processes  by  which  individuals  have  achievel 
prominence.  A  body  of  men,  composed  of  individuals,  are  merged,  as  :: 
were,  into  one,  and  so  a  section,  comprising  many  more  still,  is  a  consol:- 
dated  individual,  as  it  were,  with  the  power  of  many.  Without  many  su- 
perior natural  advantages.  New  England,  as  a  section,  has  made  opjxatiin:- 
ties,  and  brought  into  requisition,  and  made  tributary  to  her  interests, 
everything  within  her  reach ;  and  this,  while  others  passed  them  by  as  ue- 
worthy  of  notice,  or  valueless  for  their  purposes. 

She  has  made  of  mountain  streams  fountains  of  wealth,  and  her  \-aIlei5 
mints  of  gold.  She  has  used  at  her  own  doors  what  others  wasted  ai 
theirs,  and  brought  from  abroad  the  unused  wealth  of  others,  and  appJied 
it  to  ner  own  purposes.  She  has  fought  with  a  sturdy  hand  the  cold  of 
winter,  the  barrenness  of  soil,  and  adversities  incident  to  these.  Tber 
have  made  her  strong,  and  stronger.  She  has  laid  broad  and  deep  the 
foundations  of  virtue  and  morality  in  her  common  schools  and  churches, 
which  have  given  her  a  law-abiding  and  intelligent  population,  vigorous 
and  enterprising. 

The  lesson  of  New  England  to  young  men  is  that  of  thousands  of  indi- 
viduals. It  is  that  adversity  when  met  by  courage  and  vigor  makes  men 
strong,  self-reliant,  and  victorious.  The  lesson  of  New  England  to  yoin^ 
men  is,  that  all  around  them  is  opportunity ^  and  that  they  have  only  to 
reach  forth  and  grasp  it  firmly  to  m^ke  it  theirs.  Thousands  grasp  it  this, 
but  loose  their  hold.  Thousands  more  grasp  after,  but  do  not  reach,  while 
tens  of  thousands  see  and  wish  to  have,  but  reach  not  for  it. 

The  lesson  of  this  day  is,  and  has  been,  effort — strong,  steady,  persisten: 
effort.  And  as  New  England  by  such  effort  has  become  intelligent,  aad 
strong,  and  great,  so  may  every  young  man  become,  according  to  bis 
endowments.  He  may  by  such  a  course  become  a  great  farmer,  or  me- 
chanic, or  merchant,  or  jurist,  or  teacher,  or  statesman,  as  nature  has 
designed,  but  we  should  all  remember  that  this  is  a  world  of  opportimity 
to  us,  and  that  it  is  owing  to  indolence,  ignorance,  or  vice  if  we  do  not 
accomplish  something  in  it  worthy  of  ourselves  and  beneficial  to  mankind. 

Bills  are  sent  to  a  few  old  subscribers  who  have  not  paid  for  this  year, 

.  and  to  whom  they  were  not  sent  last  month.     Such,  and  any  others,  who 

have  not  paid  for  1870,  will  please  remit.     We  send  the  magazine  annl 

ordered  discontinued,  but  wish  hereafter  to  have  all  subscriptions  jxiid  in 

advance,  as  far  as  may  be. 

Some  of  our  subscribers  have  asked  us  to  devote  a  page  to  "  Answers  to 
Correspondents.**  All  who  feel  interest  enough  in  the  matter  to  write  ns 
/or  or  against  it,  will  please  do  so. 
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BATTLING  AGAINST  ODDS. 

BY   HELEN   POWER. 

CHAPTER   XIX. 

DRIVEN  TO  DESPERATION.      THE  SAVING   HAND. 

EMILE  was  alone  in  the  green  room  before  the  beginning  of  the  even- 
ing's performance,  having  completed  her  toilet  sooner  than  the  other 
.actresses,  and  was  standing  before  a  large  glass  opposite  the  door.  She 
livas  elegantly  dressed  in  some  light  blue  material,  which  fell  in  folds  of 
graceful  drapery  to  the  floor,  and  her  hair  put  plainly  back  from  her  face, 
was  fastened  in  a  heavy  coil  at  the  back  of  her  head.  A  pensive  smile 
hovered  about  her  lips,  but  faded  in  a  half  smothered  sigh,  and  once  she 
turned  quickly  as  if  at  the  sound  of  a  footstep  on  the  stair. 

**I  wonder  if  he  will  come  to-night?  his  examination  must  be  over  by  . 
this  time,  and  I  must  hereafter  call  him  Dr.  Linley ;  how  strange  it  will 
•seem." 

Such  was  the  burden  of  her  thoughts  as  she  stood  idly  there,  with  the 
pensive  expression  deepening  on  her  fair  young  face  to  one  of  actual  pain. 
Perhaps  he  would  never  come  again,  she  had  looked  for  him  in  vain  so 
many,  many  times ;  but  even  if  he  came  now  it  would  be  only  to  say 
:good-bye.  Oh !  she  had  never  before  fully  realized  the  final  parting  which 
would  come  so  soon.  He  would  go  away  and  forget  her,  or  think  of  her 
only  as  one  whom  he  had  befriended  in  an  hour  of  need.  She  had  never 
felt  till  now  the  vast  disparity  between  them.  He,  of  proud  old  English 
blood,  inheriting  naturally  pride  of  birth  and  standing,  mingling  in  circles 
•of  wealth  and  refinement^  admired  of  course.  How  could  any  one  help 
admiring  him,  so  stylish  and  talented  ?  Young  men  are  always  ambitious, 
particularly  those  of  high  but  reduced  family ;  he  would  marry  an  heiress 
some  day,  besides  making  a  competency  at  his  profession,  have  a  handsome 
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establishment,  and  give  grand  entertainments,  becoming  eventually  a  coert 
physician,  in  all  probability.  While  she  was  only  an  humble  boorS 
daughter,  a  poor  buy-a-brpom  girl,  a  rising  actress  now ;  but  oh  !  what  ir» 
talent  coupled  with  low  and  obscure  origin  ?  How  bitterly  Ernest  Swan: 
used  to  speak  on  this  very  subject.  "  Never  go  to  England  to  seek  a  for- 
tune, my  child,**  he  said  one  day  shortly  before  she  and  her  father  left  Ba- 
varia, "the  cold  impassable  barriers  of  pride  will  warp  or  crush  your  fioest 
energies.  America  is  the  land  for  nature's  noblemen,  unsupported  by  high 
birth,  to  find  their  true  sphere  of  action,  the  land  to  nurture  talent,  and  to 
display  it." 

She  was  still  standing  before  the  glass,  almost  unconsciously  buried  ir 
thought,  her  hands  clasped  together,  when  the  door  leading  from  the  outer 
lobby  opened,  and  she  raised  her  eyes  without  turning,  to  see  reflected  ic 
its  clear  surface,  a  tall  muffled  figure  wearing  a  student's  cap,  which,  being 
well  drawn  down  almost  entirely  concealed  his  features.  '*  Mr.  Linlej,'' 
cried  Emile,  starting  with  a  heightened  glow  on  her  cheeks,  **  I  was  jost 
thinking  about  you,  and  wondering  whether  you  would  come  to-night" 
She  felt  rather  than  saw  that  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her,  as  he  stood  for 
several  moments  holding  her  hand  in  silence,  and  fancied  there  was  some- 
thing strange  about  his  manner. 

*  "I  was  beginning  to  think  you  were  so  absorbed  in  your  studies  as  to 
forget  your  little  buy-a-broom  friend,"  she  added,  playfully  trying  to  with- 
draw her  hand. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  you,  Emile,"  he  replied,  speaking  for  the  first  diK 
since  his  entrance,  but  his  voice  was  more  unnatural  than  his  manner,  and 
seeming  to  recollect  at  the  instant  that  he  still  wore  his  cap  in  a  lady's  pres- 
ence, he  removed  it  immedialely,  revealing  his  face,  so  changed.  Ten  jrean 
could  not  have  wrought  a  greater  change  than  these  few  weeks  had  done,  i: 
w&s  so  haggard  and  white.  Emile  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise,  and  laid  her 
hand  upon  his  arm. 

"  My  firiend  you  are  ill,  you  are  ill,  or  oh  !  merciful  Heaven,  something 
terrible  has  happened. " 

"  Do  I  frighten  you?"  he  asked,  with  a  bitter  laugh,  "  do  I  look  as  if  I 
had  been  ill  since  you  last  saw  me,  Emile?  am  I,  indeed,  so  changed?** 

"Don't,  Mr.  Linley,  don't  talk  so,  you  terrify  me,"  cried  Emile,  with 
tears  of  distress  in  her  eyes.  *'  Oh !  you  cannot  deceive  me,  I  have 
watched  your  face  too  much  of  late  not  to  interpret  its  changes.  You  are 
unhappy,  I  know  you  are ;  your  mother,  oh !  tell  me  is  she  ill  ?  I  have 
learned  to  love  her  for  your  sake." 

*'  My  mother  is  well ;  I  received  a  letter  to-day ;  she  has  been  sick,  quite 

ill  I  fear,  but  did  not  inform  me  of  it  until  convalescent.     She  wrote  in 

good  spirits,  and  is  anticipating  my  return  with  much  impatience,  'will 

count  the  hours,'  she  says,  'until  I  come.'     How  many  chaUaus  d^  Es- 

pagfu  she  has  been  building  for  years,  and  I  am  always  her  hero,"  he 
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laughed  again,  hoarsely.     "  "What  sort  of  a  hero  do  you  think  I  would 
make,  Emile?" 

The  pretty  actress  looked  up  at  him  in  a  frightened  way,  and  her  lips 
moved  without  uttering  a  sound.  Turning  from  her  he  walked  up  and 
down  the  floor  without  speaking,  and  then  pausing  9s  suddenly,  said,  witji 
a  sad  quiver  of  the  voice, 

"Emile,  I  am  going  away." 

His  companion's  face  grew  a  shade  paler,  and  she  almost  gasped  for 
breath,  as  she  uttered  the  words, 

"So  soon?" 

"  Yes,  to-morrow,"  he  went  on,  "  when  morning  breaks  over  the  old  grey 
towers,  walls,  and  spires  of  London,  I  shall  have  bidden  them  adieu,  per- 
haps forever." 

"And  you  leave  to  go  back  to  the  loved  home  of  your  childhood," 
Emile  added  in  a  calm  but  sad  voice,  "  to  meet  the  fond  welcome  of  an 
idolized  mother,  to  protect  and  make  happy  her  declining  years,  in  return 
for  the  wealth  of  love  which  has  shed  a  halo  of  light  about  your  pathway 
in  life.  You  will  prosper  and  be  happy,  my  friend,  and  the  prayers  of  one  v^ 
you  have  saved  from  a  terrible  doom  will  ever  follow  you." 

"Oh!  merciful  Heaven,  not  there;   I  shall  never  see  her  loved  face\%  * 
again,"  cried  Linley,  with  a  groan,  sinking  into  a  chair.     "Shall  I  go.     '^ 
back  to  be  a  burden  on  her  hands,  to  tell  her  that  I  have  thrown  away  all 
the  advantages  for  which  she  deprived  herself  of  so  many  comforts  to  en- 
able me  to  obtain,  shall  I  go  back  to  her  as  I  came —    Oh  !  would  that  I 
could  do  even  that." 

"Explain  yourself,  Frank  Linley,  or  I  shall  think  you  have  gone  Ynad," 
said  Emile,  excitedly. 

"  Would  to  Heaven  I  was ;  no,  I  am  sane  enough.  Shall  I  speak  plainer?'  * 
with  the  hard,  bitter  tone  coming  back  into  his  voice.  "  I  am  ruined,  can 
you  understand  me  now  ?  I  told  you  we  were  poor — did  I  say  how  poor  ? 
and  we  staked  our  all,  my  mother  and  I,  on  my  profession ;  it  has  turned 
up  a  blank." 

"  I  can't  understand  you  even  yet,"  replied  Emile,  more  quietly.  "  How 
could  they  refuse  you ;  if  you  were  unable  to  pass  an  examination  after  so 
many  years  of  study,  who  could " 

"  I  have  not  been  near  the  college  since  the  examination  began  two  days 
ago,"  Frank  answered  with  a  grim  smile;  "my  friends  think  I  am  too  ill 
to  go,  but  they  are  not  altogether  right  in  the  supposition,  as  they  attribute 
it  to  physical  illness,  when  it  is  altogether  mental.  What  is  the  use  of  going 
when  I  have  nothing  to  pay  for  a  diploma,  without  that  all  the  rest  goes 
for  nothing.  I  lost  at  the  gaming  table  all  the  money  that  was  left  me  in 
the  world,  and  awoke  one  morning  to  find  myself  a  ruined  man." 

She  shrank  back  from  him  involuntarily,  with  a  cry  of  pain ;  she  was  not 
prepared  for  such  a  shock,  to  worship  an  earthly  idol  embodying  it  with 
all  that  was  pure,  beautiful,  and  true,  to  And  it  but  mortal  after  all.     Ah  ! 
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how  often  do  we,  like  the  heathen  in  far-ofT  lands,  set  up  for  ourselves,  as 
it  were,  images  of  stone,  and  bowing  down,  worship  them ;  then  when 
they  crumble  into  ashes  at  our  feet,  turn  in  rebellion  against  Him  w!«> 
saith,  **  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me.*' 

The  student  arose  and  folding  his  arms  across  his  breast,  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment gazing  at  her  sadly. 

"You  recoil  from  me,  Emile,  even  you,*'  he  said  half  reproachfully,  and 
turned  hurriedly  away  from  her. 

**0h!  no,  no,  do  not  say  that,*'  cried  Emile,  laying  one  hand  on  hk 
arm  to  detain  him,  '*but  forgive  me,  dear  Mr.  Linley,  if  I  have  erred  in 
placing  you  too  far  above  the  standard  of  weak  humanity." 

**  You  have  heretofore  seen  only  the  most  favorable  points  of  ray  char- 
acter,*' he  answered,  smiling,  sadly,  **now  you  know  me — "  He  paised 
and  did  not  conclude  the  sentence.  **  I  have  written  to  my  mother,  con- 
fessing all,  and  will  mail  it  to-night,  so  that  when  it  reaches  her  I  shall  be 
miles  away  on  the  Atlantic,  as  a  seaman  before  the  mast  of  an  English  mer- 
chant vessel.  Think  of  it,  Emile.  The  son  who  should  have  cherished 
her  all  her  life  long,  who  should  have  been  a  blessing  to  her  instead  of  a 
curse.  When  I  am  gone  try  to  think  of  me  sometimes  as  being  what  yoo 
thought  me  once,  not  as  what  I  am ;  or  remember,  at  least,  that  if  my  sin 
is  great,  my  punishment  is  greater  than  I  can  bear,  and — " 

"'  Do  you  remember,  Mr.  Linley,**  said  Emile,  looking  up  quickly,  a 
sudden  glow  of  joy  irradiating  her  sweet  face,  "do  you  remember  the  loan 
I  received  of  you  several  months  ago?**  She  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
then  added,  in  a  timid,  pleading  way,  "I  shall  return  it  now,  you  know 
you  promised  it  should  be  such.*' 

A  faint  light  broke  over  his  stormy  features  like  a  ray  of  sunlight  from 
under  a  cloud,  but  died  out  a  moment  after. 

"  Emile,  do  not  tempt  me,"  he  answered,  in  a  husky  voice.  **  No,  no, 
you  shall  not  throw  away  your  hard  earned  gold  \  go,  forget  me  and  be 
happy,  I  only  bring  misery  to  those  I  love." 

**  My  only  friend,  my  benefactor,  you  will  not  refuse  to  accept  what  it 
gives  me  so  much  pleasure  to  return,"  clasping  her  hands  in  earnest  en- 
treaty.^ **  Pause,  think,  I  entreat  you,  think  of  your  heartbroken  mother 
if  the  ruin  of  your  own  hopes  will  not  move  you." 

He  was  silent  for  a  while,  she  scarcely  knew  how  long,  and  when  he 
spoke  again  his  voice  was  tremulous  with  emotion. 

**  You  are  right,  Emile,  for  her  sake  no  false  pride  shall  prevent  my  ac- 
cepting it.  You  have  been  my  salvation  in  this  world,  who  knows  but  for 
the  hereafter." 

The  door  opened,  admitting  Mr.  Fenley  and  Hewlit.  Emile  at  once 
approached  the  manager,  scarcely  observing  the  actor,  who,  clad  in  the 
handsome  court  garb  worn  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  threw 
himself  into  a  chair  with  a  darkened  brow. 

Mr.  Fenley  looked  surprised  at  her  request. 
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"  Thirty  pounds  is  a  large  sum,  my  dear  Miss  Hoefenfels ;  there  is  some- 
thing more  than  that  due  you,  but  really  at  present  I  am  afraid  I  cannot 
make  up  the  amount — in  a  few  days  I  hope — '  * 

''I  am  sorry  to  inconvenience  you,'*  replied  the  young  lady,  gently^ 
though  firmly,  "but  I  must  have  it  to-night.'* 

"  Really  Miss  Hoefenfels  you  are  unreasonable,  I  have  no  time  to  attend 
to  the  matter  at  present,  as  the  performances  will  begin  in  a  few  minutes  ;*' 
then  changing  his  tone,  "after  they  are  over  will  be  time  enough — ** 

"I  shall  not  appear  to-night,*'  said  Emile,  coolly. 

**  Surely  you  are  jesting;  you  know  very  well  nothing  can  go  on  without 
you." 

"I  am  very  well  aware  of  the  fact,  sir,  but  I  most  certainly  shall  not 
appear  unless  you  accede  to  my  request,"  and  she  turned  away. 

"Stop,  Miss  Hoefenfels,"  cried  the  manager,  quickly. 

She  looked  up  with  the  utmost  composure,  and  stood  quietly  watching 
him  as  he  unlocked  his  desk  and  slowly  counted  out  the  requisite  sum. 

"I  was  not  aware  you  possessed  so  much  of  our  genuine  John  Bull  ob- 
stinacy," Mr.  Fenley  remarked  as  he  handed  her  a  roll  of  notes. 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Fenley,"  said  Emile,  smiling  very  sweetly  as  she  re- 
ceived them,  and  then  crossing  the  room  to  Linley,  Avho  stood  gravely 
watching  her  with  folded  arms,  placed  them  in  his  hand.  His  pale  face 
flushed  painfully,  as  he  accepted  the  offered  notes,  and  his  hand  clasped 
hers  for  a  moment,  then  with  a  simple  "Good-night,  Emile,  may  God 
bless  you,"  he  was  gone. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  MEETING   IN  THE  GREEN-ROOM. 

THE  moon  which  had  just  risen  was  shining  through  a  mist  softly,  as 
Emile  and  Dr.  Linley  passed  down  the  steps  of Street  Theatre 

after  the  close  of  the  performances  the  next  evening,  and  walked  along  for 
some  minutes  in  silence.  The  day  had  been  unusually  warm  for  the  sea- 
son, but  had  grown  cooler  since  night-fall,  even  chilly,  though  there  was 
scarcely  a  breath  of  air  stirring,  and  the  change  in  the  atmosphere  was  sen- 
sibly felt  after  a  continuation  of  blustering  March  weather.  Had  there  been 
sufficient  light  to  see  her  face  distinctly,  it  would  have  appeared  strangely. 
pensive  and  even  sad.  She  was  thinking  of  their  parting,  that  perhaps  it 
was  the  last  time  they  would  ever  be  together,  that  she  would  ever  hear  the 
sound  of  a  voice,  which  sent  the  flush  to  her  cheek  and  the  light  to  her 
eye  as  no  other  voice  had  power  to  do.  The  last  time  her  hand  would  ever 
rest  confidingly  upon  his  arm,  with  a  sweet  feeling  of  protecting  strength 
superior  to  her  own,  which  is  so  dear  to  a  woman.  The  minutes  were 
passing ;  in  a  little  while  he  would  be  gone,  he  would  go  and  forget  her 
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while  she —     He  was  speaking,  and  Emile  awoke  from  her  reverie  with  2 
little  start. 

'*  I  am  beginning  life  at  twenty-two  in  less  elation  of  spirits  than  I  sboiild 
have  done  a  year  or  two  since,  perhaps  because  I  have  seen  more  of  the 
world  since  then/'  with  a  sigh,  "or  thought  more.  Dr.  Francis  Linley, 
without  friends  or  reputation,  but  with — thanks  to  you — ^five  guineas  in  his 
pocket.  What  a  brilliant  opening  for  a  young  physician,"  and  he  laughed 
lightly,  "dependent  solely  upon  the  talents  which  Heaven  has  endowed 
him  with,  be  they  great  or  small,  and  his  own  energy  and  patience,  in  two 
important  senses  of  the  word.'* 

"Perhaps  we  rely  too  much  upon  our  own  strength,"  answered  Emik, 
softly,  "instead  of  looking  to  that  source  from  whence  it  alone  can  proceed. 
'  We  are  apt  to  be  too  impetuous  and  self  reliant  in  our  youth  mein  kinder,' 
dear  Ernest  Swartz  used  to  say,  '  as  we  find  to  our  cost  when  its  roseate  hiKs 
have  vanished,  and  one  who  looks  with  confidence  solely  to  himself,  to  his  own 
talents  and  energy  for  advancement,  will  find  too  often,  alas !  that,  like  the 
man  who  built  his  house  upon  the  sand,  he  has  but  an  insecure  foundaticm, 
for  when  the  winds  and  floods  of  adversity  and  temptation  come  and  bca 
upon  the  structure,  seemingly  so  secure,  it  too  will  fall,  and  great  will  be 
the  fall  thereof '  I  used  to  love  to  hear  him  repeat  his  favorite  passages  of 
scripture,"  she  added  softly,  "and  there  is  one  in  particular  which  always 
possessed  an  indescribable  charm  for  me.  'In  my  Father's  Hoiise  are 
many  mansions,  if  it  were  not  so  I  would  have  told  you ;  I  go  to  prepare  a 
place  for  you.'  Often  when  a  little  child  I  have  sat  for  hours  on  pleasant 
summer  evenings,  watching  the  white  clouds  floating  about  in  the  calm  blue 
sky,  thinking  of  heaven,  and  the  many  beautiful  mansions  which  God  has 
promised  to  prepare  for  those  who  love  Him,  until  at  times,  with  childlike 
faith,  I  thought  I  could  discern  far,  far  up  above  me  in  the  blue  ether,  shad- 
owy angel  forms  with  outstretched  wings,  flitting  to  and  fro.'  She  paused 
with  a  sigh,  and  then  added,  "  What  a  beautiful  promise,  and  what  a  beauty 
there  is  in  true  religion,  don't  you  think  so?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Frank,  musingly,  "particularly  in  a  woman;  my 
mother  has  taught  me  to  reverence  it  as  a  holy  thing,  from  early  childhood 
(it  has  become,  I  think,  a  part  of  her  very  nature)  just  as  other  men  have 
learned  to  scoff"  at  the  name  because  they  have  found  only  hypocrisy  where 
they  looked  for  trutji." 

Both  relapsed  again  into  silence ;  a  few  moments  they  walked  on  thus 
until  Frank  broke  the  silence  by  saying,  abruptly, 

"  Would  you  be  willing  to  trust  your  happiness  into  my  keeping,  Emile? 
You  who  know  my  faults  so  well,  would  you  be  willing  to  wait  for  me  ?  I 
have  yet  my  fortune  to  carve  out  in  the  world,  and  to  the  only  woman  I 
have  ever  loved  I  have  nothing  to  offer  but  a  warm  true  heart,  a  strong 
arm,  and  an  unblemished  name.  What  is  my  answer  ?  You  will  be  my 
wife?" 
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The  hand  he  held  trembled,  and  tears  were  welling  into  her  sweet  eyes, 
but  they  were  tears  of  joy. 

**  It  is  a  blessed  privilege/*  she  replied,  in  a  low  voice,  ''which  I  have 
never  dared  to  hope  for.*' 

*'Then  we  will  henceforth  be  all  in  all  to  each  other,*'  Frank  said,  with 
a  smile,  "it  may  be  many  months  before  we  shall  meet  again,  but  time  can 
bring  no  change,  raise  no  obstacles  between  us.** 

" Oh  !  I  trust  not,**  she  answered,  "yet  I  can  scarcely  realize  my  happi- 
ness, and  fear  I  shall  awake  and  find  it  all  a  dream.  You  have  so  many 
other  ties,  so  many  to  share  your  thoughts  and  affections,  and  there  may 
be  times,  shall  I  say  it,  when  you  will  regret  the  words  spoken  to-night, 
-when  the  jeers  of  the  world  will  have  weight,  and  you  will  feel  that  your 
betrothed  is  only  a  Bavarian  buy-a-broom  girl,  whose  life  you  saved,  and 
whom  thrown  by  accident  so  much  in  contact  with  you,  imagined  that  you 
loved.  Oh  !  for  your  sake  I  could  wish  to  be  wealthy  and  influential  I 
feel  only  too  sensibly  how  galling  to  your  family  the  acknowledgment  of 
your  engagement  will  be.  *  * 

"Emile,'*  said  Frank,  with  spirit,  "Can  you  doubt  me?  why  will  you 
mar  the  happiness  of  to-night  with  thoughts  like  these  ?  What  care  I  for 
the  jeers  of  the  world  ?  I  shall  be  proud  tor  stand  forth  and  call  you  mine, 
and  my  mother  loves  me  too  well  to  oppose  my  happiness.  Emile,  my 
-darling,  if  you  loved  me  as  well  as  I  do  you,  you  would  not  doubt  me  thus.** 

"  I  was  only  drawing  a  comparison  between  us.  I  have  neither  father, 
mother,  sister,  nor  brother,  and  when  you  rescued  me  from  a  horrible  fate, 
no  place  on  earth  I  could  call  home ;  you  removed  me  from  a  state  of  ex- 
istence worse  than  death,  to  One  of  hope  and  happiness.  Oh  !  I  only  fear 
that  my  affection  for  you  will  be  too  all  absorbing ;  I  have  no  one  else  in 
the  world  to  care  for  now,  and  you  have  been  everything  to  me,  my  pre- 
server, my  benefactor,  my  friend.'* 

"  Perhaps  I  am  selfish  enough  to  be  glad  that  it  is  so,**  Linley  replied, 
"glad  to  feel  that  your  heart  is  mine,  and  mine  only.  But  you  know," 
he  added,  changing  his  tone,  "we  have  squared  accounts  now,  only  leav- 
ing a  balance  due  on  my  side." 

"If  you  will  have  it  so,  there  would  be  no  use  in  contradicting  you," 
Emile  replied,  smiling,  "  men  are  always  self-willed.  I  have  heard  it  said, 
'  Convince  a  woman  against  her  will,  and  she  remains  of  the  same  opinion 
still,'  but  think  it  could  be  applied  to  the  other  sex  equally  as  well."  Then 
after  a  moment's  pause  she  added,  "  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Linley,  I  have  heard 
it  said  a  woman  should  never  acknowledge  that  she  loves.  I  have  been  cut 
off  as  it  were  so  much  from  intercourse  with  my  own  sex,  that  I  have  had 
no  one  to  advise  me,  and  on  that  account  have  been  guided  solely  by  im- 
pulse where  my  affections  are  involved,  and  my  own  imperfect  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong." 

"  Don't  mind  what  old  maids  say,"  Frank  returned,  laughing,  "  I  don't 
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think  you  will  ever  depart  very  far  from  the  strict  rules  of  propriUJf  r  if  yw 
adhere  to  the  promptings  of  your  own  heart/' 

They  had  reached  her  door,  and  passed  up  the  steps  together..  **  I  daZ 
not  be  able  to  see  you  again  before  I  leave  London,  but  will  write  as  90g& 
as  I  reach  home,"  he  said. 

She  held  out  her  hand  and  called  him  by  his  name,  tremuloiisly,  as  sk 
said  good-bye.  He  drew  her  towards  him,  and  held  her  in  his  arms  for  a 
moment,  tho&e  strong,  true  arms  which  would  protect  her  all  her  life  long, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  tall  building,  above  which  the  stars  were  shininf 
lazily  through  the  mist,  in  the  calm  night  air ;  she  could  have  been  haj^ 
to  rest  there  forever. 

**  Good-bye,  Emile,  the  days  will  be  long,  my  darling  away  from  yoa." 

One  kiss  upon  her  upturned  blushing  face,  and  he  was  gone. 

CHAPTER    XXI. 

AN   EXTRACT  FROM  JULIA'S  DIARY. 

WE  left  town  on  Monday.  I  was  so  glad  to  go  back  to  the  green 
fields,  to  breathe  the  pure  country  air  after  a  winter  in  London.  I 
always  am,  no,  not  always,  this  is  my  second  season,  and  I  am  getting  a 
surfeit  of  its  gayeties.  There  is  so  much  that  is  hollow  and  false,  so  liiiic 
that  is  pure  and  good  ;  but  enough  of  this,  I  am  not  going  to  write  a  satire 
on  society. 

I  think  we  are  all  glad  to  be  back  at  the  Park  once  more  ;  I  have  been 
up  stairs  and  down  a  dozen  times,  have  paid  a  visit  to  the  housekeeper's 
apartments,  the  library,  &c.,  finally  settling  myself  down  at  the  window  :d 
my  own  dear  room,  to  gaze  out  over  the  beautiful  landscape,  with  its  grecr 
slopes,  waving  trees,  and  white  cottages  dotted  about  the  margin  of  the 
lake.  *Tis  just  the  kind  of  evening  to  make  one  feel  blue,  for  the  sky  :5 
but  a  mass  of  sombre  clouds,  and  resembles  a  leaden  curtain,  which,  fallini: 
down,  has  shut  out  the  brightness  of  the  day,  while  a  white  misi  iibir-. 
slowly  from  the  waters  of  the  lake,  makes  that  part  of  the  landscaj.e  mc- 
mentarily  more  indistinct.  But  I  am  not  in  a  gloomy  mood  to-day,  and 
glancing  out,  I  could  scarcely  wish  it  different. 

Ah !  there  is  Lord  Westfield  walking  in  the  shrubbery,  his  face  loob 
thoughtful  as  he  turns  this  way ;  it  generally  does,  though  I  am  sure  I  don't 
know  why  it  should.  If  a  surplus  of  this  world's  goods  will  bring  happi- 
ness, he  ought  to  be  a  happy  man. 

I  had  just  concluded  to  run  out  for  a  little  fresh  air  myself,  but  shall  wait 
until  he  comes  in.  I  have  a  sufficiency  of  his  lordship*s  society  wiihoor 
seeking  it.  I  wish  uncle  had  not  invited  him  to  make  one  of  our  partTr 
and  I  should  be  truly  glad  if  Charley  was  here  to  help  me  to  entertain 
him  and  that  foppish,  conceited  Sir  Ronald.  What  flattering  epithets !  I 
am  afraid  I  am  not  very  charitable ;  what  a  pity  he  does  not  resemble  his 
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sister  in  disposition.     Celestia  is  such  a  sweet  girl,  no  doubt  he  will  find 
my  society,  as  he  does  everything  else,  quite  a  bore. 

Tuesday,  June  30th :  hour  12,  p.  m.  What  a  delightful  evening  we  have 
spent.  Charley  and  his  friend  Dr.  Linley  arrived  in  time  for  dinner. 
Damon  and  Pythias  I  always  style  them,  the  long  famed  friendship  of  those 
immortal  personages,  could  scarcely  have  exceeded  theirs.  Frank  only 
lives  about  thirty  miles  from  here,  and  he  met  Charley  on  his  way  from 
London,  by  agreement  at  a  town  a  few  miles  distant,  so  they  traveled  the 
remainder  of  the  way  together.  L  sat  next  Frank  Linley  at  dinner,  and 
Charley  and  Celestia  Dashleigh  were  our  vis-a-vis.  How  different  he  is 
from  most  of  our  young  men  of  fashion ;  I  could  not  help  comparing  him 
with  Sir  Ronald,  and  the  comparison  was  greatly  in  his  favor.  His  con- 
versational powers  are  far  superior,  and  he  has  an  originality  of  conception 
and  power  of  thought,  which  few  I  have  seen  can  compare  with.  After 
tea  we  had  music,  and  Sir  Ronald,  who  had  kept  his  place  by  my  chair  for 
a  half  hour  past,  asked  me  for  a  song,  after  Celestia  had  risen  from  the 
piano,  and  when  I  took  my  seat  at  the  instrument,  turned  oyer  the  leaves- 
for  me  with  at  least  a  half  dozen  ill-timed  compliments,  in  an  under  tone, 
during  the  symphonies,  with  a  look  and  manner  intended  to  express  even 
more  than  his  words. 

Why  do  two-thirds  of  the  young  men  of  the  day  indulge  in  a  vein  of 
flattery  so  foreign  to  their  real  thoughts  and  feelings  ?  and  which,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  is  anything  but  complimentary  to  the  good  sense  and  taste 
of  the  fair  sex.  Then  aunt  and  Charley  insisted  on  Frank's  accompanying 
me,  which  request  he  gracefully  complied  with,  and  I  don't  think  I  ever 
heard  him  sing  better. 

Afterwards  some  of  the  company  proposed  a  promenade  on  the  balco- 
nies. Charley  gave  his  arm  to  Celestia  and  Dr.  Linley  to  me,  anticipating 
Lord  Westfield,  who  turned  away  with  a  darkened  brow,  I  fancied. 

We  had  been  conversing  pleasantly,  I  don't  know  long.  The  poet,, 
Milton,  was  our  last  subject.  Frank  quoted  some  exquisite  lines  from 
**  Paradise  Lost,"  about  which  we  could  not  altogether  agree.  I  prefer 
"Paradise  Regained,"  but  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  myself  vanquished^ 
as  my  treacherous  memory  would  recall  but  few  passages,  which  could  com- 
pare in  force  of  thought  or  true  poetical  conception  with  his  fluent  quota- 
tions. 

But  with  regard  to  the  respective  merits  of  Dryden  and  Pope,  I  held  my 
ground  heroically. 

"I  cannot  s^  that  I  admire  the  style  of  either,"  he  remarked.  **The 
new  world,  of  poetry  unfolded  to  us  of  late  from  the  pens  of  our  modern 
poets,  Byron  and  others,  unflts  us  for  the  older,  plainer  style  of  verse  so* 
long  in  vogue." 

*'  Oh  I  Byron  is  the  true  poet  of  our  age,"  I  cried  enthusiastically.  *'  It 
is  with  a  kind  of  rapt  fascination  that  I  read  and  reread  his  works ;  they 
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21^  all  soul,  not  mere  mind  and  fancy.     'Tis  the  power  of  feeling  aid 
thought  expressed  in  them  I  admire  so  much/' 

*'  I  agree  with  you/'  he  resumed,  thoughtfully.  '*  Being  natuiallj  of  l 
melancholy  temperament,  morbidly  sensitive,  as  well  as  distrustful  and  sa- 
picious  of  mankind,  he  writes  through  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  a  po- 
feet  index  to  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings.  Creatures  of  change,  that  »t 
are,  of  sorrow,  of  disappointment  and  sin,  we  feel  with  the  poet  who  brings 
heartfelt  creations  of  his  genius  vividly  before  our  mental  vision,  and  im- 
agine because  ours  are  kindred  sympathies  that  the  poet  felt  with  us.  Wba 
a  glorious  promise  his  future  gives  for  fame,  but  even  now  he  has  gained 
himself  an  enviable  name  among  England's  poets.  Oh  !  the  two  styles  of 
poetry,  the  old  and  the  new,  are  so  dififerent  that  they  will  admit  of  no 
comparison. ' '  Then  after  a  slight  pause  he  repeated,  softly,  those  beauti£d 
lines  in  the  first  canto  of  Childe  Harold. 

**  With  thee  my  bark  I'll  swiftly  go, 
Athwart  the  foaming  brine, 
Nor  care  what  land  thou  barest  me  to. 
So  not  again  to  mine. 

Welcome,  welcome  ye  dark  blue  waves, 

And  when  you  fail  my  sight, 
Welcome  ye  desert  and  ye  cares, 

My  native  land  good- night." 

**But  we  have  entirely  forgotten  our  argument,  Dryden  versus  Pope," 
he  continued,  in  a  lighter  tone.  *' Where  can  you  find  anything  of  Dry- 
den's  to  equal  those  inimitable  lines  of  the  immortal  Alexander." 

•*  Know  then  thyself,  presume  not  God  to  scan. 
The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man. 
Placed  on  this  isthmus  of  a  middle  state, 
A  being  darkly  wise,  and  rudely  great, 
With  too  much  knowledge  for  the  skeptic  side. 
With  too  much  wisdom  for  the  stoic's  pride, 
He  hangs  between  in  doubt  to  act  or  rest. 
In  doubt  to  deem  himself  a  god  or  beast." 

I  defended  my  poet  with  spirit,  repeating  several  lines  from  his  **  Natural 
Religion,**  &c.,  and  then  our  conversation  gradually  diverged  into  another 
channel.  I  scarcely  remember  how  it  was,  but  we  had  been  speaking  of 
London  life,  and  the  past  season.  "I  sometimes  think,**  I  said  musingly^ 
^*  that  it  is  a  great  waste  of  the  time  allotted  to  us  to  si>end  it  in  fashion- 
able dissipations  with  no  higher  aspirations,  no  yearnings  for  things  purer 
and  more  true  than  we  have  ever  known.  I  have  had  such  at  times,  sadly 
indistinct,  to  do  something  which  would  be  a  glory  to  the  name  of  woman- 
hood, which  would  make  my  memory  loved  and  honored  for  generations  to 
come.  *  *  We  were  standing  beside  the  balcony  railings,  and  a  gleam  of 
light  from  the  drawing-room  windows  fell  full  upon  his  erect  figure. 
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'**I  too  have  cherished  dreams,"  he  answered,  with  a  sad  light  in  his  fine 
yes,  **such  dreams  of  fame,  and  your  words  are  a  rebuke  to  me.  Fame 
lone  is  like  a  casket  without  jewels,  love  and  the  brightness  of  an  unsul- 
ed  conscience  being  the  gems  so  often  found  wanting,  and  without  them 
:  can  bring  only  the  bitterness  of  disappointment.  When  a  youth  goes 
)rth  into  the  world,  what  a  wide  field  is  open  to  him,  wherein  to  display 
is  talents  and  energies,  and  yet  how  often  they  are  wasted.  Men  seldom 
ccomplish  laalf  the  good  that  women  do,  or  exercise  a  quarter  of  the  in- 
uence  for  all  that  is  really  noble.  How  often  our  dreams  fade  day  by  day 
Qstead  of  approaching  fulfillment,  and  vanish  from  our  sight,  or  the  object 
^e  have  pursued  eludes  our  grasp  when  almost  won ;  and  few  men,  I  think,*' 
le  added,  after  a  slight  pause,  **  exhibit  the  firmne^  of  women  when  hov- 
ring  between  right  and  wrong.'* 

The  look  of  sadness  had  deepened  on  his  face  to  one  of  actual  pain ; 
vhy  was  it  ?  I  had  seen  such  a  one  flash  fitfully  up  and  disappear,  but 
carcely  such  an  expression  as  lingered  there  to-night. 

July  4th.  'Tis  past  midnight  and  the  house  is  very  still ;  more  than  an 
lour  has  passed  since  Aunt  Emily  left  me,  as  she  thought,  asleep,  and  stole 
>ut  quietly,  so  as  not  to  awaken  me.  But  after  she  was  gone  I  slipped  out 
)f  bed  and  sunk  into  this  velvet  cushioned  chair  beside  my  little  writing 
able ;  )rct  now  that  my  journal  lies  before  me,  my  thoughts  are  all  con- 
used,  and  I  keep  wondering  as  I  gaze  at  the  white  figure  with  its  colorless 
Tightened  face  reflected  in  the  mirror  opposite,  whether  it  can  be  myself. 
'.  try  to  connect  my  thoughts  sufficiently  to  write,  but  cannot.  One  fact 
done  stands  out  plainly  amid  the  chaos,  that  my  life  has  been  saved,  and 
)y  him.  Oh  !  I  shudder  to  think  of  it  even  now ;  I  am  afraid  to  sleep  lest 
'.  should  wander  amid  a  sea  of  horrors  in  my  dreams.  "  Why  is  it,"  I  ask 
nyself,  "why  is  it  I  am  glad  it  was  he  who  saved  me  in  my  girlhood  from 
L  watery  grave  ?"  I  have  all  that  wealth  can  give  of  happiness,  an  un- 
:louded  future  lies  before  me,  yet  I  never  before  felt  as  thankful  for  these 
)lessings  as  I  am  to-night.  Now  that  I  have  returned  as  it  were  from 
leath's  portal  I  can  feel  how  sweet  life  is ;  how  much  I  have  to  live  for. 
3ut  I  have  not  answered  my  own  question,  nor  will  I  now,  perhaps  I  dare 
lot.     May  God  bless  and  reward  you,  Frank,  I  never  can. 

It  happened  thus :  We  had  been  spending  the  day  at  some  ruins  up  the 
ake,  several  miles  distant,  and  were  on  our  way  home.  What  a  pleasant 
lay  it  was !  I  think  we  all  enjoyed  it  rambling  about,  lunching  upon  the 
^rass,  &c.,  and  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  we  prepared  to  return, 
md  dark  clouds  in  the  west,  which  had  been  heretofore  unheeded,  ob- 
;cured  the  sun.  Some  of  the  ladies  were  afraid  to  venture,  for  we  had 
:ome  in  uncle's  yacht,  but  the  gentlemen  assured  us  there  was  no  danger 
IS  we  could  easily  reach  home  before  the  storm  came  on. 

Sir  Walter  and  Lord  Westfield  both  stepped  forward  to  Jissist  me  on 
Doard,  and  I  found  myself  seated  between  Celestia  and  her  brother,  Lord 
kVestfield  being  behind  us ;  while  Frank,  who  had  given  his  arm  to  Blanche, 
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was  standing  at  the  other  end  of  the  boat,  and  Charley  was  at  tftc  kc 
The  rest  of  the  party  were  soon  all  on  board,  and  we  started  withowt  e 
lay.  Meanwhile  the  clouds  omitting  vivid  flashes  of  liglit  now  and  thea,  h 
lowed  by  peals  of  distant  thunder,  grew  blacker  and  bliackcr,.  until  '^ 
waves  below  and  around  us  looked  like  ink,  and  the  Sea  Bird^  with  i- 
snowy  canvas  spread,  skimmed  along  over  the  waters  of  the  lake  before: I 
fine  breeze ;  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  storm  would  barst  xs^-r. 
us  in  a  few  moments  in  all  its  fury.  We  looked  at  each  other  in  we: 
consternation,  and  the  ladies  clasped  their  hands  in  silent  terror,  or  dx. 
involuntarily  to  those  next  them.  We  were  not  kept  long  in  suspense ;  *i: 
wind  and  rain  came  almost  at  the  same  instant,  with  a  r^oshing  sound  is : 
many  waters,  and  I  hid  my  face  in  my  hands  to  shut  out  the  black  fo»nr: 
waves  and  the  inky  sky.  After  that  I  have  a  confused  recollection  of  bcr 
ing  a  cry  of  "look  out  for  the  boom,**  of  receiving  a  heavy  blow  fit- 
some  unseen  object,  and  feeling  myself,  oh !  horrible  sensation,  sinkii^ 
drowning ;  then  came  a  blank. 

From  my  aunt  I  obtaned  a  slight  account  of  what  followed.      The  scca 
after  my  disappearance  overboard,  defied  description.     A  cry  of  hone- 
burst  from  every  lip,  but  Lord  Westfield's  voice  could  be  heard  above  tk 
din  of  voices,  shrieks  of  terror,  the  dash  of  waters,  and  all  the  wailing  c 
the  storm,  shouting,  **Save  her,  save  her,  will  no  one  save  YwttV*    H? 
could  not  swim.     As  I  said  before  Charley  was  at  the  helm,  and  the  lirs 
of  the  whole  party  depended  on  his  guidance.     Sir  Ronald's  face  was  a? 
pale  as  death,  and  he  sat  like  one  p>etrified ;  but  meanwhile  Frank  Linlr 
had  thrown  off  his  coat  and  boots  and  jumped  ovqrboard,  so  it  was  he  wi> 
saved  me  ;  while  Sir  Ronald,  under  wliose  especial  care  I  was,  would  hiTt 
seen  me  drown  before  his  eyes  rather  than  imperil  his  own  life,  though  h 
had  said  not  an  hour  previous,  that  **he  wished  we  lived  in  the  days  c$ 
chivalry  so  he  might  be  able  to  prove  his  devotion  by  rescuing  me  frt» 
some  imminent  peril.'*     Just  contrast  them!     I  have  done  so  more  ths: 
once;  I  don't  allude  to  personal  attractions;  some  persons  consider  Sir 
Ronald's  effeminate  face  handsome,  I  do  not ;  and  as  for  Frank  1  shall  not 
give  my  own  opinion  of  him,  but  some  I  have  heard  expressed  by  others. 

Lord  Westfield  and  Sir  Ronald  both  said  the  other  day,  I  remember,  tba: 
*'  he  was  rather  a  fine  looking  man,  but  not  in  the  slightest  degree  haihi- 
some,"  and  I  overheard  Miss  Evelina  Tiverton  say  last  night  to  Celestu. 
(I  don't  know  whether  he  heard  the  remark  or  not,  but  think  likely  as  he 
was  turning  over  my  music  at  the  piano,)  **  She  could  not  imagine  what  thi 
Courtnays  found  so  attractive  about  Dr.  Linley ;  that  she  did  not  con^d^ 
him  agreeable,  and  he  had  not  the  slightest  pretensions  to  beauty.**  Wha: 
Celestia's  answer  was  I  do  not  know,  as  I  played  the  symphonic  louder 
than  usual.  But  independent  of  b.eauty  altogether,  the  contrast  betwea 
them  is  very  great.  Sir  Ronald,  with  all  his  broad  acres  and  title,  is  but  i 
silly,  conceited  fop,  whose  only  thought  is  self.     Frank  Linley,  the  jAys 
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cian,  on  the  contrary,  so  polished  and  intellectual,  is  every  inch  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Frank  Linley^  the  physician ;  the  name  has  a  pleasant  sound.  I  am  sick 
of  these  titled  fops,  and  I  honor  a  man  who  makes  his  own  way  through 
the  world.  I  will  lay  aside  my  journal  now  for  my  hand  trembles  so 
that  I  cannot  write.  I  will  see  and  thank  him  to-morrow.  **  May  you 
prosper  and  be  happy,  Frank.     Good-night.'* 

[to  be  continued.] 


PRACTICAL  TENDENCIES  OF  FRANKLIN'S  LIFE. 

BY  W.   GIBSON   FIELD. 

IN  this  busy  age  and  country,  when  friction  is  great  on  brain  and  body, 
time  and  inclination  are  wanting  to  read  a  book  on  every  subject.  The 
desire  is  therefore  strong,  especially  in  business  men  of  culture,  to  see  even 
the  best  subjects  treated  in  a  small  compass.  The  claims  of  biography  are 
acknowledged,  and  Franklin's  is  accorded  a  high  place.  All  will  cheer- 
folly  acknowledge  him  as  a  ''guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,*'  and  agree 
that  his  name  holds  a  traditional  place  in  the  prudent  households  of  the 
la»d.  It  is  no  part  of  our  present. plan  to  give,  in  detail,  the  universally 
known  anecdotes  that  illustrate  the  virtues  of  the  subject.  We  will  set 
forth  his  character  in  its  general  traits,  and  it  will  be  recognized  as  one 
eminently  fit  to  be  taken  notice  of,  especially  by  those  who  are  being,  and 
have  been,  reared  in  the  midst  of  the  better  influences  of  our  free  country. 
Franklin  wrote,  as  well  as  acted,  for  posterity,  and  by  so  doing  recognized 
the  fact  that— 

"  In  silence  mighty  things  are  wrought ; 
Silently  boilded,  thought  on  thought, 

Truth's  temple  greets  the  sky. 
And  like  a  citadel  with  towers, 
The  soul,  with  her  subservient  powers. 

Is  strengthened  silently." 

As  one  goes  to  the  fountain  head  to  be  sure  that  he  drinks  of  no  poisoned 
stream,  we  submit  only  to  the  guidance  of  Franklin's  autobiography,  which 
aimed,  professedly,  at  impressing  upon  the  minds  of  readers  the  importance 
of  the  principles  by  which  his  Conduct  had  been  guided,  and  his  character 
formed.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  physical  infirmities  of  Franklin  pre- 
vented him  from  completing  the  matchless  record  of  his  life ;  but  yet  there 
is  cause  for  congratulation  in  the  fact,  that  in  what  he  has  written  he  has 
embodied,  by  his  own  showing,  all  that  he  deemed  necessary  to  impress  in- 
genuous minds.     The  intention  of  Franklin,  regarding  the  effect  of-  his  au- 
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tobiography,  appears  in  his  language  following:  "Having  emerged  fee 
the  poverty  and  obscurity  in  which  I  was  bom  and  bred,  to  a  state  of  i£> 
ence  and  some  degree  of  reputation  in  the  world,  and  having  gone  sa  k 
through  life  with  a  considerable  share  of  felicity,  the  conducing  meacsl 
made  use  of,  which,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  so  well  succeeded,  my  pos- 
terity may  like  to  know,  as  they  may  find  some  of  them  suitable  to  the: 
own  situation,  and   therefore  fit  to  dc  imitated."     If  the  world,  oq  tlr 
whole,  has  been  going  forward  in  virtue  since  Franklin  wrote,  it  mist  c 
least  be  admitted  that  many  individuals  have  been  going  backward— s:» 
many  as  to  render  the  world's  progress  well  nigh  imperceptible,  and  d 
sorely  task  our  faith  regarding  it.     The  desperate  war  between  France  aa: 
Prussia,  sprung  upon  Europe  by  "pride  that  goes  before  a  fall,*'  witbor 
even  a  pretext  that  could  bear  examination,  shows,  what  excess  of  wholesale 
villainy  is  possible  even  in  this  advanced  age.     It  seems  that  had  certain  i> 
dividual  characters  been  properly  impressed  by  such  principles  as  aniiuaied 
Franklin's  life,  this  war,  as  well  as  many  others,  had  never  spilt  in  vain  tk 
innocent  blood  of  thousands  of  our  race.     Passionate  nations,  made  up  cf 
passionate  citizens,  must  be  reformed  by  influences  brought  to  bear  on  the 
minds  of  individuals.     The  need  of  such  influences  is  felt  here,  as  well  as 
elsewhere;  and,  as  the  practical  tendencies  of  Franklin^'s  life  have  aot 
heretofore  been  set  forth  in  Beecher's  Magazine,  we  shall,  as  ^u*  as  tk 
guide  to  which  we  submit  may  allow  us,  aim  to  bring  to  a  focus  the  traas 
of  his  character,  and  thus  recognize  the  fact  that  the  principles  and  cot- 
duct  that  made  Franklin  "every  whit  a  man,*'  must  enter  into  the  lives  of 
the  men  of  to-day,  if  they  will  not  be  degenerate  sons,  of  illustrious  sires.' 
Let  such  principles  be  properly  impressed  on  the  rising  generation,  and 
their  far-distant  fruit  may  be  the  prevention  of  wars  between  nations,  and 
the  securing  of  peace  and  good  will^  part  of  the  Divine  benediction,  ii 
families  and  in  communities.    We  hasten  to  the  body  of  the  subject,  having 
in  mind  the  language  of  Mr.  B.  Vaughan,  "The  wisest  man  will  receivt 
light,  and  improve  his  progress  by  seeing  detailed  the  conduct  of  another 
wise  man ;  and  why  are  weaker  men  to  be  deprived  of  such  helps,  Trf)en 
we  see  our  race  has  been  blundering  on  in  the  dark,  almost  without  a  ^[sAt 
in  this  particular,  from  the  farthest  trace  of  time?"     Young  America,  wc 
say  it  humbly,  as  represented  by  her  Franklin,  sits  among  the  nations, 
teaching  them,  as  our  infant  Lord  sat  teaching  the  doctors  in  the  temfrfe. 

To  the  thirst  of  Franklin's  father  (who  was  an  Englishman)  for  religioos 
liberty  we  are  indebted  for  his  birth  as  an  American ;  and  but  for  Frank- 
lin's own  intolerance  of  his  brother's  dictatorial  spirit,  which  he  says  in- 
tensified the  inborn  hatred  for  all  tyranny  which  he  always  entertained,  fee 
probably  should  never  have  been  known  as  a  Pennsylvanian.  His  father's 
family  settled  in  Boston.  The  "  elder  brothers  were  all  put  apprentices  to 
different  trades."  Franklin  "  was  put  to  the  grammar  school  at  eight  ycai? 
of  age,"  his  father  intending  to  devote  him,  ^\  as  the  titlu  of  his  sons,  to 
the  service  of  the  Church."     The  fact  that  he  was  a  ready  learner,  and  tk 
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general  belief  that  he  would  make  a  good  scholar,  brought  his  father  to 
that  intention,  which  circumstances  caused  him  to  alter.  He  engaged  in 
the  tallow-chandler  and  soap-boiling  business  with  his  father  for  a  time, 
which,  disliking,  he  abandoned.  Franklin  says,  *'He(his  fether)  there- 
fore, sometimes  took  me  to  walk  with  him  and  see  joiners,  bricklayers, 
turners,  braziers,  &c.,  at  their  work,  that  he  might  observe  my  inclination, 
and  endeavor  to  fix  it  on  some  trade  or  other  on  land'' — Franklin  having 
threatened  to  go  to  sea.  The  result  was  that  he  learned  to  handle  a  variety 
of  tools,  and,  farther,  the  cutler's  trade  was  fixed  upon  as  the  one  for  him 
to  learn.  Disappointment  as  to  his  apprenticeship  caused  his  father  to 
abandon  this  project  \  his  love  for  books  and  writing  induced  him  to  make 
him  a  printer,  and  he  was  accordingly  bound  to  his  brother,  who  was  one 
already,  and  in  whose  office  thereafter  he  worked  and  wrote,  until,  sorely 
tried  by  his  brother's  treatment  of  him,  he  escaped  from  his  office,  and 
went  by  sea  to  New  York.  The  changes  that  Franklin  made  from  one  oc- 
cupation to  another,  better  suited  to  his  mind  and  nature,  have  never  been 
quoted  to  his  detriment.  Such  changes  are  at  times  proper  to  be  made, 
and  then,  when  not  made,  often  mar  the  whole  of  life,  touching  both  its 
success  and  happiness.  The  charge  of  fickleness  of  character  in  this  con- 
nection is  often  most  unjust,  and  made  either  by  those  who  are  ignorant  of 
the  human  mind  in  general,  and  of  the  particular  mind  they  seek  to  criti- 
cise, or  by  those  who,  although  they  have  never  changed,  yet  have  never 
caused  any  perceptible  ripple  in  human  affairs,  and  are  vexed  when  any 
one,  by  changing,  does  produce  such  a  ripple.  Thenceforward  Philadel- 
phia was  destined  to  be  an  important  theatre  of  Franklin's  career,  and  to 
that  city  he  was  much  attached,  doubtless  because  in  it  he  carried  to  a 
conclusion  many  of  his  projects.  In  New  York*  he  had  been  a  printer  and 
writer,  and  in  Philadelphia  he  rose  from  the  position  of  a  clerk  to  that  of 
a  legislator.  At  length  he  not  only  represented  the  country  in  its  highest 
assemblies,  but  ** stood  before  kings"  in  its  behalf,  and  signed  the  peace 
of  November  30th,  1782.  His  first  appearance  in  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia was  in  strange  contrast  with  that  which  his  subsequent  circum- 
stances enabled  him  to  assume.  Having  raised  money  by  selling  his 
book^,  in  Boston,  he  privately  boarded  a  sloop,  and  went  to  those 
cities  in  October,  1723,  being  then  a  boy  of  seventeen  years  of  age. 
Here  are  his  own  words:  **I  was  in  my  working  dress,  my  best  clothes 
being  to  come  round  by  sea.  I  was  dirty  from  my  journey,  my  pockets 
were  stuff 'd  out  with  shirts  and  stockings,  and  I  knew  no  soul,  nor 
where  to  look  for  lodgings;  I  was  fatigued  with  travelling,  rowing  and 
want  of  rest ;  I  was  very  hungry,  and  my  whole  stock  of  cash  consisted  of 
a  Dutch  dollar  and  about  a  shilling  in  copper ;  the  latter  I  gave  the  people 
of  the  boat  for  my  passage,"  &c.  He  had  made  many  a  meal  on  bread 
alone,  and  presently  bought,  in  Second  street,  (he  was  then  in  Philadel- 
phia,) "  three  great  puffy  rolls."  With  one  under  each  arm,  and  the  third 
in  hand,  he  went  up  Market  street,  as  far  as  Fourth,  and  passed  the  door 
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of  Mr.  Reid,  his  future  wife's  father,  on  which  occasion  his  future  com- 
panion saw  his  ''awkward  ridiculous  appearance.'*  His  experience  a 
Philadelphia  was  varied.  He  engaged  in  the  printing  business,  wroic 
pamphlets,  and  acted  as  clerk  in  a  store.  He  formed  the  ajcquaintance  erf 
a  number  of  young  men  who  had  a  taste  for  letters,  and  a  turn  of  mind  ia 
other  respects  like  his  own.  A  writer  in  Appleton*s  American  Cydopaedk 
well  says  that  '*  the  great  aim  of  his  mind  was  ever  practical  utility."  We 
:shall  mention  a  number  of  his  projects  and  achievements  that  indicate  this 
aim,  dwelling  most  particularly  on  the  literary  and  social  society  calM 
"The  Junto,'*  which  he  originated;  we  shall  present  the  more  promincat 
points  of  his  religious  belief,  and  the  maxim  that  governed  him  in  his  rela- 
tion to  public  office ;  we  shall  give  the  rules  which  he  wrote  out  for  his 
personal  guidance,  and  shall  conclude  with  a  notice  of  those  traits  of  his 
character  which  to  us  seem  to  shine  out  most  clearly  through  his  autobiog- 
raphy. We  have  arranged  this  order  of  heads  because  it  seems  to  cover 
the  subject  in  a  manner  acceptable  to  the  mass  of  readers. 

I.  Projects  and  achievements.     It  is  our  aim  briefly,  under  this  head,  to 
:set  forth  Franklin's  disposition  to  observe,  project,  and  carry  out  plais  of 
his  conceiving  rather  than  to  trace  his  rise,  familiar  to  all,  from  a  justice  of 
the  peace  to  a  representative  of  his  country  abroad.    This  disposition  seens 
to  have  been  in  constant  exercise.     He  had  the  policy  always  to  prepairc 
the  public  mind  (by  pamphlets  or  newspaper  articles)  in  advance,  for  anj 
project  that  he  was  about  to  introduce ;  and,  considering  the  number  of 
projects  that  he  brought  forward,  (remembering  that  his  official  and  pri- 
vate duties  were  weighty,)  he  must  either  have  taxed  himself  consideraWy 
in  this  way,  or  the  people  must  have  yielded  readily  to  his  persuasion.     To 
show  the  projects  and  achievements  of  Franklin  (apart  from  municipal,  na- 
tional and  international  affairs)  concisely  and  to  the  best  advantage,  we 
present  the  following  classification  of  our  own ;  {a)  projects  to  promote 
the  safety  and  comfort  of  mankind ;  (^)  projects  to  promote  the  enlight- 
enment and  Christianization  of  mankind — (i.)  The  majority  of  men  know 
Franklin  chiefly  as  the  inventor  of  the  lightning  rod,  the  agent  that  stands 
-ever  ready  to  lead  off  from  the  dwellings  of  men  that  fearful  element  that 
mythology  puts  into  the  hand  of  Jove  as  his  chief  weapon.     After  a  nuin- 
iber  of  experiments  made  by  himself,  Franklin  deduced  from  them  the  idea 
of  "the  sameness  of  lightning  with  electricity."     He  seems  to  have  started 
the  scientific  world  by  this  announcement,  and  in  due  time  it  acknowledged 
him  as  a  philosopher.     (2.)  He  brought  before  Congress  an  excellent  plan 
for  the  imion  of  the  colonies,  which,  without  difficulty,  passed  that  body, 
although  subsequently  defeated  by  non-acquiescence  of  the  colonial  assem- 
blies.    (3.)  He  effected  a  voluntary  organization  of  the  militia  of  the  col- 
onies, convincing  the  people,  by  his  pen,  of  the  necessity  of  means  of  de 
fence.     (4.)  A  contribution  to  the  comfort  of  mankind,  at  that  time,  was 
an  open  stove  invented  by  him,  for  the  better  warming  of  rooms.     A  patent 
for  this,  which  was  offered  him,  he  refused,  saying  that  "as  we  enjoyed 
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very  great  advantages  from  the  inventions  of  others,  we  should  be  glad  of 
an  opportunity  to  serve  others  by  any  invention  of  ours,  and  this  we  should 
do  freely  and  generously/*    It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  that  Franklin 
was  in  the  habit  of  allowing  fair  chances  of  making  money  to  slip  by  unim- 
proved.    (5.)  Franklin  organized  the  "  Union'*  Fire  Company,  the  first  in 
Philadelphia,  and  caused  it  to  be  governed  by  admirable  rules.     (6.)  He 
particularly  "promoted  the  safety  and  comfort*'  of  Philadelphians  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  performed  the  duties  of  common  councilman,  taking 
most  active  measures  touching  the  paving  of  streets,  the  lighting  and  shape 
of  street  lamps,  the  city  watch,  sewers,  &c.     Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
he  took  notice  of  comparatively  small  as  well  as  great  things ;  and  no  one 
will  deny  that  the  benefits  of  his  inventions  and  successfiil  projects  have 
come  down  to  us,  and  will  continue  to  descend  to  posterity.     Having  ex- 
amined his  projects  for  the  safety  and  comfort,  we  have  still  to  examine 
those  for  the  enlightenment  and  Christianization  of  mankind,     (i.)  In 
1743  he  drew  up  a  proposition  for  establishing  an  academy  for  the  educa- 
tion of  youth.     This  at  length  ripened  into  the  now  famous  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  known  the  world  over.     (2.)  In  1731  he  projected  the  Phila- 
delphia Circulating  Library,   the  mother  of  all  the  North  American  sub- 
scription libraries.     In  1742  it  was  incorporated,  and  in  1868  had  60,000 
or  70,000  volumes  in  its  possession.     (3.)  He  projected  and  edited  an  an- 
nual known  as  *'  Poor  Richard's  Almanac,"  so  valuable  and  popular  that  it 
was  translated  into  various  languages.    It  abounded  in  compactly  expressed 
knowledge,  and  taught  the  people  everywhere.     The  plan  of  the  work  has 
been  preserved  in  like  publications  of  the  present  day ;  and  in  one  instance 
even  the  name  has  been  adopted{that  graced  Franklin's  own  book.     (4.) 
Franklin  projected  what  he  called  a  "United  Party  for  Virtue,"  which  once 
he  hoped  to  see  spread  over  the  world.     His  physical  infirmities  were  too 
great  to  allow  him  to  take  an  active  part  in  organizing  it,  and  it  never  ad- 
vanced in  his  hands  beyond  the  place  ojf  a  favorite  idea,  that  he  believed 
could  be  carried  out.     His  idea  was  to  gather  together,  in  every  land,  so- 
cieties of  ingenious  yoimg  men,  and  to  have  all  subject  to  a  common  or- 
ganization.    (5.)  But  he  did  project  a  society,  the  honorable  offspring  of 
which  exists  to  bless  mankind  at  the  present  day.     He  had  not  read  in 
vain  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Plutarch's  Lives,  Memorabilia,  the  works  of  De 
Foe,   Mather,  &c.     His  mind,   thirsting  for  congenial  companionship, 
sought  out  and  found  answering  spirits,  by  whose  aid  he  organized  the  lit- 
erary and  social  club  known  as  "The  Junto,"  that  continued  in  existence 
for  forty  years.     In  it  essays  and  kindred  performances  were  in  order, 
Franklin  recognizing  the  fact  that  "prose  writing  was  a  principal  means  of 
his  advancement."     From  this  society  sprung  "The  American  Philosophi- 
cal Society,"  a  noble,  appropriate  and  living  monument  to  the  man  who 
never  ceased  to  nurture  its  infancy  in  the  Junto,  and  who  was  its  first  presi- 
dent.    Franklin's  early  method  of  dealing  with  an  opponent  in  argument 
had  been  Socratic,  by  which  the  latter  could  be  made  to  confound  or  con- 
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tradict  himself,  by  answers  to  frequent  and  artfully  put  questions — directed 
from  the  other  side.  This  style.  Franklin  at  length  abandoned.  He  had 
been  accustomed  to  improve  himself  as  a  writer  by  reading  articles  in  the 
Spectator,  and  then  by  reproducing  the  articles  in  his  own  language  s 
nearly  as  possible.  In  one  of  the  first  discussions  he  took  part  he  vindi- 
cated the  mental  vigor  of  woman.  Franklin  brought  a  mind  stored  vA 
cultivated  passively  by  reading,  and  actively  by  discussion,  (principaU? 
carried  on  by  the  pen,  and  in  conversation,)  to  the  formation  of  The  Junto, 
the  germ  of  a  great  society.  Unlike  many  modern  societies  of  the  kind, 
the  Junto  insisted  that  disputes  in  it  should  be  conducted  **  in  the  sincert 
spirit  of  inquiry  after  truth,  without  fondness  for  dispute  or  desire  of  vic- 
tory." Franklin  claims  that  it  was  "  the  best  school  of  philosophy,  niorak, 
and  politics  that  then  existed  in  the  provinces.  *i  Subsequently,  at  the 
suggestion  of  its  founder,  each  original  member  of  The  Junto  undertockk 
(and  a  number  succeeded)  to  organize  a  society  which  was  to  be  as  nearir 
as  possible  a  copy  of  the  original.  How  much  good  must  have  been  done 
by  the  members  of  these  organizations,  and  how  jnuch  good  must  result  to 
the  members  of  any  organization  conducted  on  the  same  plan,  the  reader 
may  determine  after  perusing  the  following  questions,  answers  to  which 
were  in  order  at  each  meeting.  We  give  first  the  questions  asked  on  «i- 
mission : 

'^  Any  person  to  be  qualified — to  stand  up,  and  lay  his  hand  upon  kis 
breast,  and  be  asked  these  questions,  viz, 

"  *  1st.  Have  you  any  particular  disrespect  to  any  present  member?  Answer.  I  Baxc 
not. 

"*2d.  Do  you  sincerely  declare  that  you  love  mankind  in  general,  of  ti-hat  profc^ 
sion  or  religion  soever  ?     Answer.  I  do. 

"  *  3d.  Do  you  think  any  person  ought  to  be  harmed  in  his  body,  name,  or  goods,  for 
mere  speculative  opinions,  or  his  external  way  of  worship  ?     Answer.  No. 

"  *  4th.  Do  you  love  truth  for  truth's  sake,  and  will  you  endeavor  impartially  to  find  zx.  \ 
receive  it  yourself,  and  communicate  It  to  others  ?     Answer.  Yes.' 


» »» 


We  Avill  remark,  before  giving  the  regular  practical  inquiries  of  the  club, 
that  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  society  was  kept  a  secret,  in  order  **  to 
avoid  applications  of  improper  persons  for  admittance."  (It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  notwithstanding  secrecy,  many  improper  characters  manage  lo 
get  into  very  proper  societies  in  these  days.)  The  number  of  members 
of  "The  Junto*'  at  any  one  time  was  limited  to  twelve.  The  following 
are  the  practical  queries  referred  to.  ("  Rules  for  the  regulation  of  The 
Junto,  drawn  up  in  1728.'*) 

"  Have  you  read  over  these  queries,  this  morning,  in  order  to  consider  what  you  mi^ 
have  to  offer  The  Junto  touching  any  one  of  them,  viz. 

**  1st.  Have  you  met  with  anything  in  the  author  you  last  read,  remarkable  or  suital^  to 
be  communicated  to  The  Junto,  particularly  in  history,  morality,  poetry,  physic,  trards, 
mechanic  arts,  or  other  parts  of  knowledge  ? 

•*  2d.  What  new  story  have  you  lately  heard,  agreeable  for  telling  in  conversation? 
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"  3d.  Hath  any  citizen,  in  your  knowledge,  failed  in  his  business  lately,  and  what  have 
you  heard  of  the  cause  ? 

"  4th.  Have  you  lately  heard  of  any  citizen*s  thriving  well,  and  by  what  means  ? 

**  5th.  Have  you  lately  heard  how  any  present  rich  man,  here  or  elsewhere,  got  his 
•state? 

"  6th.  Do  you  know  of  a  fellow  citizen,  who  has  lately  done  a  worthy  action,  deserving 
praise  and  imitation ;  or  who  has  lately  committed  an  error,  proper  for  us  to  be  warned 
against  and  avoid  ? 

"  7th.  What  unhappy  eflfects  of  intemperance  have  you  lately  observed,  or  heard  of;  of 
imprudence,  of  passion,  or  of  any  other  vice  or  folly  ? 

"  8th.  What  happy  effects  of  temperance,  of  pnidence,  of  moderation,  or  of  any  other 
virtue  ? 

"9th.  Have  you,  or  any  of  your  acquaintances,  been  lately  sick  or  wounded?  If  so, 
what  remedies  were  used,  and  what  were  their  effects  ? 

"  loth.  Whom  do  you  know  that  are  shortly  going  voyages  or  journeys,  if  one  should 
have  occasion  to  send  by  them  ? 

"  nth.  Do  you  know  of  anything  at  present  in  which  The  Junto  may  be  serviceable  to 
mankind,  to  their  country,  to  their  friends,  or  to  themselves  ? 

"  1 2th.  Hath  any  deserving  stranger  arrived  in  town  since  last  meeting  that  you  have 
heard  of?  And  what  have  you  heard  or  observed  of  his  character  or  merits?  And 
whether,  think  you,  it  lies  in  the  power  of  The  Junto  to  oblige  him,  or  encourage  him  as 
he  deserves  ? 

"  13.  Do  you  know  of  any  deserving  young  beginner  lately  set  up,  whom  it  lies  in  the 
power  of  The  Junto  any  way  to  encourage 

"  14th.  Have  you  lately  observed  any  defect  in  the  laws  of  your  countiy,  of  which  it 
would  be  proper  to  move  the  legislature  for  an  amendment  ?  Or  do  you  know  of  any 
l>eneficial  law  that  is  wanting  ? 

15th.  Have  you  lately  observed  any.  encroachment  on  the  just  liberties  of  the  people  ? 
1 6th.  Hath  anybody  attacked  your  reputation  lately?    And  what  can  The  Junto  do 
toward  securing  it  ? 

"  17th.  Is  there  any  man  whose  friendship  you  want,  and  which  The  Junto,  or  any  of 
them,  can  procure  for  you  ? 

**  1 8th.  Have  you  lately  heard  any  member's  character  attacked,  and  how  have  you  de- 
fended it? 

"  19th.  Hath  any  man  injured  you  from  whom  it  is  in  the  power  of  The  Junto  to  pro- 
cure redress  ? 

"  20th.  In  what  manner  can  The  Junto,  or  any  of  them,  assist  you  in  any  of  your  honor- 
able designs  ? 

"  2 1  St.  Have  you  any  weighty  affair  on  hand,  in  which  you  think  the  advice  of  The 
Junto  may  be  of  service  ? 

22d.  What  benefits  have  you  lately  received  from  any  man  not  present  ? 
23d.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  matters  of  opinion,  of  justice,  and  injustice,  which Jyou 
would  gladly  have  discussed  at  this  time  ? 

"  24th.  Do  you  see  anything  amiss  in  the  present  customs  or  proceedings  of  The  Junto 
which  might  be  amended  ?'* 

Besides  these  queries,  philosophical  and  metaphysical  ones  were  often 
discussed,  such  as — "Is  self-interest  the  rudder  that  steers  mankind,  the 
universal  monarch  to  which  all  are  tributaries?"  &c.  Franklin  was  the 
author  of  the  rules ;  and  the  queries  about  strangers  in  the  city  show  that 
he  felt  the  obligations  of  the  ^* Golden  rule."  He  had  the  mental  grasp  of 
a  Seneca,  and  at  will  could  shift  from  the  practical  to  the  theoretical,  and 
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vice  versa,  A  society  conducted  on  the  basis  of  the  queries  given  aboYt 
could  be  started  at  any  time,  and  by  men  of  all  grades  of  culture,  with 
abundant  profit.  Let  any  reader  of  Beecher's  Magazine,  after  the  ob- 
servation and  experience  of  each  day,  read  over  those  queries  and  answer 
them  as  he  may  be  able,  and  thereby  he  will  improve  himself  morally  and 
and  mentally,  {obtaining  the  power  effectually  to  concentrate  his  mind), 
and  in  addition  be  led  to  aim,  as  far  as  may  be,  at  the  improvement  oi 
others.     Thus  ends  the  division  on  projects  and  accomplishments. 

II.  Prominent  points  of  Franklin's  religious  belief,  amTthe  maxim  thai 
governed  him  in  his  relations  to  public  office.     There  is  probably  no  greater 
reason  for  speaking  of  religion  and  politics  together  than  that  they  consti- 
tute the  great  powers  of  a  Christian  state.     Of  late  years,  in  our  country, 
'^church  and  state'*  have  seemed  to  claim  some  relationship  (they  cer- 
tainly should  recognize  each^other)  the  governors,  and  even  the  president 
fixing  a  day  for  thanksgiving  to  the  Great  Source  of  "  every  good  and  per- 
fect gift."     Franklin  profited  by  the  pious  instruction  of  parents,   who 
sought  to  work  on  character,  both  by  conversation  and  discipline,  and  who 
impressed  upon  their  children  that  nothing  was  useful  that  was  not  honest." 
He  was  educated  in  the  *'  dissenting  way,'*  and  although  he  often  attended, 
at  a  later  period  in  life,  the  Presbyterian  church,  his  religious  views,  as  will 
be  seen,  were  much  like  those  professed  by  Charles  Dickens,  in  his  last  ad- 
vice to  his  children — embodied  in  faith  in  God,  and  in  being  and    do- 
ing good.     In  his  eyes  "the  ingenious  and  good  man  was  the  valuable 
member  of  society.*'     He  "never  doubted  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  that 
he  made  the  world  and  governed  it  by  his  providence.'*     At  the  most  crit- 
ical epoch  of  his  public  life,  when  beset  with  menace,  jealousy,  bribery, 
and  official  caprice  and  injustice,  he  said,  (would  that  many  could  say  it 
sincerely  now,)  "  My  rule  is  to  go  straightforward  in  doing  what  appears 
to  me  to  be  right,  I  leaving  the  consequences  to  Providence.'*     He  held 
"  that  the  most  acceptable  service  of  God  was  the  doing  good  to  man ; 
that  our  souls  are  immortal ;  and  that  all  crime  will  be  punished  and  virtiw 
rewarded  either  here  or  hereafter.    These  I  esteemed  the  essentials  of  every 
religion,  and  being  found  in  all  the  religions  we  had  in  our  country,  I  re- 
spected them  all.     Though  I  seldom  attended  any  public  worship,  I  had 
still  an  opinion  of  its  propriety  and  of  its  utility,  when  rightly  conducted ; 
and  I  regularly  paid  my  annual  subscription  for  the  support  of  the  only 
Presbyterian  minister  or  meeting  we  had  in  Philadelphia."     His  advice  to 
his  daughter  Sarah  was  to  "go  constantly  to  church,  whoever  preaches. 
The  act  of  devotion  in  the  common  prayer  book  is  your  principal  business 
there,  and  if  properly  attended  to  will  do  more  toward  amending  the  heart 
than  sermons  generally  can  do."     In  the  Philadelphia  convention,  Frank- 
lin made  a  motion  for  daily  prayers,  which,  although  it  was  rejected  as 
unnecessary,  testified  to  his  dependence  on,  and  faith  in,  a  higher  power. 
Before  his  death  he  gave  his  assent  to  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.     On 
the  whole,  a  man  whose  precepts  and  practice  were  not  only  excellent  but 
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widely  beneficial  to  his  fellow  men — a  man  into  whose  life  "faith  and 
works**  had  been  so  well  woven,  must  be  deemed  to  have  been  a  man  ap- 
proved of  God,  although  criticized  by  some  men  whose  all  of  religion  ap- 
pears to  consist  in  a  periodical  appearance  of  sanctity. 

Franklin's  rule  with  regard  to  public  office  was,  "  I  shall  never  ask, 
never  refuse,  nor  ever  resign  an  office.'*  As  this  is  "  short  and  sweet,**  we 
shall  not  encumber  it  with  any  additions,  hoping  that,  being  conspicuous 
by  brevity,  the  eye  of  some  reformable  office  seeker,  or  that  of  some  young 
ingenuous  political  enthusiast,  (perhaps  too  willing  to  serve  his  country) 
may  fall  upon  it. 

III.  Rules  that  Franklin  wrote  out  for  his  personal  guidance.  He  had  a 
great  ambition  of  '* arriving  at  moral  perfection;**  and  "wished  to  live 
without  committing  any  fault  at  any  time.  As  I  knew,  or  thought  I  knew, 
what  was  right  and  wrong,  I  did  not  see  why  I  might  not  always  do  the 
one  and  avoid  the  other.  But  I  soon  found  I  had  undertaken  a  task  of 
more  difficulty  than  I  had  imagined.**  He  even  found  that  the  conviction 
that  it  was  his  interest  to  be  completely  virtuous,  did  not  prevent  him  from 
occasionally  slipping.  He  drew  up  a  list  of  thirteen  names  of  virtues,  and 
added  to  each  a  precept  serving  to  express  his  meaning,  which  greatly 
aided  him.  We  give  these  names  and  precepts  precisely  as  Franklin  wrote 
them : 

« 

1.  Temperance. — Eat  not  to  dullness ;  drink  not  to  elevation. 

2.  Silence. — Speak  not  but  what  may  benefit  others  or  yourself;  avoid  trifling  conver- 
sation. 

3.  Order. — Let  all  your  things  have  their  places;  let  each  part  of  your  business  have  its 
time. 

4.  Resolution. — Resolve  to  perform  what  you  ought ;  perform,  without  fail,  what  you 
resolve. 

5.  Frugality. — Make  no  expense,  but  to  do  good  to  others  or  yourself;  t.  e.  waste 
nothing. 

6.  Industry. — Lose  no  time ;  be  always  employed  in  something  useful ;  cut  off  all  un- 
necessary actions. 

7.  Sincerity. — Use  no  hurtful  deceit ;  think  innocently  and  justly ;  and,  if  you  speak, 
speak  accordingly. 

8.  Justice. — Wrong  none  by  doing  injuries,  or  omitting  the  benefits  that  are  your  duty. 
ST". 9*  Moderation. — Avoid  extremes;    forbear  resenting  injuries,  so  much  as  you  think 
they  deserve. 

10.  Cleanlihess. — Tolerate  no  uncleanliness  in  body,  clothes,  or  habitation. 

11.  Tranquillity. — Be  not  disturbed  at  trifles,  or  at  accidents  common  or  unavoidable. 

12.  Chastity. — Rarely  use  venery,  but  for  health  or  oflspring;  never  to  dullness,  weak- 
ness, or  the  injury  of  your  own  or  another's  peace  or  reputation. 

13.  Humility. — Imitate  Jesus  and  Socrates, 

Says  Franklin :  "  I  made  a  little  book,  in  which  I  allotted  a  page  for 
each  of  the  virtues,  (the  aforesaid) ;  I  ruled  each  page  with  red  ink,  so  as  to 
have  seven  columns,  one  for  each  day  of  the  week,  marking  each  column 
with  a  letter  for  the  day.     I  crossed  these  columns  with  thirteen  red  lines, 
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marking  the  beginning  of  each  line  with  the  first  letter  of  one  of  the  vir- 
tues, on  which  line,  and  in  its  proper  column,  I  might  mark,  by  a  little 
black  spot,  every  fault  I  found,  upon  examination,  to  have  been  coroinitted 
respecting  that  virtue  upon  that  day/'*     He  gave  a  week's  attention  to  his 
progress  in  the  practice  of  each  virtue,  and  having  mastered  each  in  sac- 
cession,  he  continued  his  mastery  over  those  in  the  practice  of  which  he 
had  at  first  succeeded.     The  "little  book"  was  his  constant  compamon, 
and  gave  in  black  and  white,  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  "moral  status! 
In  his  supplications  for  the  success  of  this  scheme  he  again  showed  his  feith 
in  the  efiicacy  of  prayer.     Franklin  had  also  his  scheme  of  employment  for 
the  twenty-four  hours  of  a  natural  day ;  but  as  the  different  duties  of  dif- 
ferent individuals  require  different  hours,  a  setting  forth  of  the  same  wonld 
probably  be  of  no  use  to  the  reader.     He  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his 
faults  diminish,  and  says,  "  though  I  never  arrived  at  the  perfection  I  had 
been  so  ambitious  of  obtaining,  but  fell  far  short  of  it,  yet  I  was  by  the 
endeavor  a  better  and  a  happier  man  than  I  should  have  been  had  I  not 
attempted  it."     Although  Franklin  was  a  friend  to  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  his  conduct,  and  favorable  to  order  as  far  as  may  be  in  all  things, 
his  mind  had  a  jovial  turn  that  made  his  companionship  agreeable,  and  his 
friendship,  as  a  rule  at  least,  lasted  until  death  intervened.     Prof.  E.  La- 
boulage  said  that  he  made  himself  attractive  by  *'good  sense  expressed  in 
its  highest  power."     He  was  a  master  of  practical  life,  and  cheerful  and 
indulgent,  as  practical  life  taught  him  to  be.     He  held  that  **  human  felic- 
ity is  produced  not  so  much  by  great  pieces  of  good  fortune,  that  seldom 
happen,  as  by  little  advantages  that  occur  every  day."    From  his  owti  good 
will  and  kind  offices  to  others,  he  must  have  known  the  truth  of  a  saying 
that  he  liked  to  quote,  viz.  *'He  that  has  once  done  you  a  kindness  will  be 
more  ready  to  do  you  another  than  he  whom  you  yourself  have  obliged." 
He  was  an  admirer  of  sports  and  exercise,  was  an  exp>ert  in  swimming, 
which  art  he  taught  (particularly  during  a  sojourn  in  England),  and  wrote 
a  small  treatise  on  the  subject. 

IV.  Finally y  some  of  the  fnore  prominent  traits  of  FranklirC  s  character 
that  seem  to  shine  out  most  clearly  through  his  autobiography.  He  was 
strictly  temperate  in  all  things,  being  apparently  able  to  make  any  sacrifice 
for  the  sake  of  principle.  He  says :  "  My  brother  and  the  rest  going  from 
the  printing  house  to  their  meals,  I  remained  there  alone,  and  dispatching 
presently  my  light  repast,  which  often  was  no  more  than  a  biscuit  or  slice 
of  bread,  a  handful  of  raisons,  or  a  tart  from  the  pastry  cook's  and  a  glass 
of  water,  had  the  rest  of  the  time  till  their  return  for  study,  in  which  1 
made  the  greater  progress  from  th^t  greater  clearness  of  head  and  quicker 
apprehension  which  usually  attend  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking." 
While  engaged  for  a  while  as  a  printer  in  England,  he  was  called  by  his 

*  Franklin  says  that  to  this  artifice  he  "  owed  the  constant  felicity  of  his  life  down  to  hfc 
seventy-ninth  year." 
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^eer-drinking  English  associates  the  "water  American/'  and  they,  not 
being  able  to  understand  how  he  came  to  overcome  them  in  strength,  he 
explained  "that  the  bodily  strength  afforded  by  beer  could  only  be  in 
proportion  to  the  grain  or  flour  of  the  barley  dissolved  in  the  water  of 
which  it  was  made  ;  that  there  was  more  flour  in  a  pennyworth  of  bread  ; 
and  therefore  if  one  would  eat  that  with  a  pint  of  water  it  would  give  him 
more  strength  than  a  quart  of  beer.  They  drank  on,  however,  and  each 
iiad  four  or  five  shillings  to  pay  out  of  his  wages  every  Saturday  night  for 
that  muddling  liquor,  an  expense  I  was  free  from.  And  thus  these  poor 
devils  keep  themselves  always  under** — a  remark  widely  applicable  now. 
Franklin,  in  writing  to  Buffon,  said  that  he  had  "escaped  obesity  by  eat- 
ing moderately,  drinking  neither  wine  nor  cider,  and  in  exercising  himself 
daily  with  dumbbells."  The  much  written  about  Pierre  Hyacinthe,  in  a 
late  letter  to  a  French  society  in  New  York,  well  says:  "  Temperance,  in 
.•substituting  for  the  enjoyments  of  the  senses  which  degrade  man,  the  en- 
joynaents  of  the  mind,  the  heart,  and  the  soul,  which  elevate  him,  is  one 
of  the  most  essential  features  in  the  matter  of  education  ;  and  if  education 
were  widely,  nay,  universally  diffused,  it  would  have  the  power  to  create 
a  new  humanity,  and  almost  as  superior  to  the  present  humanity  as  the 
latter  is  to  barbarism."  As  far  as  posssible,  in  school,  pulpit,  newspaper, 
and  periodical,  the  claims  of  temperance  should  be  pressed ;  in  fine,  wher- 
ever a  voice  can  be  heard  or  a  line  read.  But  lately,  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
in  a  sermon,  said  that  his  conscience  had  smote  him  because  he  had  not 
before  put  in  his  solemn  protest  against  the  midnight  excesses  to  which 
even  the  best  people  often  yielded,  and  from  which  they  reaped  harvests  of 
bitterness. 

Franklin  was  industrious,  frugal,  and  "not  above  his  business."  On 
these  important  traits  he  lays  great  stress,  and  in  allusion  to  the  well-known 
proverb  of  Solomon  touching  diligence,  he  says  that  to  it  he  owes  his 
standing  before  kings  (he  stood  before  five)  and  whatever  wealth  and  dis- 
tinction he  attained.  In  this  connection  he  quotes  the  English  proverb, 
*'He  that  would  thrive  must  ask  his  wife;"  and  says,  in  substance,  that 
his  own  practically  consented.  He  had  always  noticed  that  when  men  are 
employed  they  are  more  cheerful  and  contented  than  when  unoccupied ; 
and  liked  to  mention  the  case  of  the  sea  captain,  whose  consciousness  of 
that  fact  induced  him  to  order  his  men,  in  the  absence  of  other  work,  to 
'  *  scour  the  anchor  P  * 

One  of  Franklin's  noblest  traits  was  frankness.  He  openly  acknowl- 
edged the  faults  that  inhered  in  him  as  a  man,  and  farther,  the  faults  that 
attached  to  him  in  his  individual  capacity.  That  natural  vanity,  some  of 
which  every  one  has,  (but  which  most  people  wish  to  be  considered  wholly 
wanting  in  themselves,^  he  owned  himself  to  be  the  possessor  of.  Regard- 
ing it,  he  says :  "I  give  it  fair  quarter  when  I  meet  with  it,  being  per- 
suaded that  is  often  productive  of  good  to  the  possessor  and  to  others  that 
are  within  his  sphere  of  action ;  and  therefore,  in  many  cases,  it  would  not 
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be  altogether  absurd  if  a  man  were  to  thank  God  for  his  vanity  among  the 
other  comforts  of  life.  This  fondness  for  ourselves  rather  than  malevokfia 
to  others,  I  take  to  be  the  general  source  of  censure  and  backbiting ;  and  I 
wish  men  had  not  been  taught  to  dam  up  natural  currents  to  the  overflow- 
ing and  damage  of  their  neighbors'  grounds.*'  It  is  certain,  however, 
whatever  vanity  Franklin  may  have  possessed,  that  he  had  a  smgnlar  mod- 
esty in  assertion,  avoiding  all  positive  expressions,  and  preferring  to  say, 
rather  than  '*  //  is  so,^  ^^  It  appears  so  to  me  now^  He  was  at  one  time 
offered  the  position  of  general,  but  declined,  saying  that  he  had  not  mili- 
tary capacity  enough  to  fill  the  position  (differing  somewhat  in  this  reelect 
from  '*  Napoleon  III !")  He  retired  from  a  Judgeship,  assigning  his  lack 
of  legal  knowledge  as  the  cause.  When,  therefore,  Franklin  says  that  as  a 
rule  he  **  never  refused  or  resigned  an  office,"  he  evidently  referred  to  aLv 
position  for  which  he  deemed  himself  fitted.  He  also  acknowledged  faalfe 
in  his  life  which  would  be  universally  acknowledged  as  serious  faults  nsv, 
and  at  the  same  time,  true  friend  as  he  was,  he  told  others  fA^ir  faults.  Ii 
must  be  understood,  however,  that  he  not  only  corrected  his  faults  by  per- 
sonal discipline,  but  made  it  a  point  to  repair  afterward,  as  far  as  possible, 
whatever  mischief  his  faults  had  occasioned.  All  the  time,  however,  be 
was  a  firm  friend  to  the  maxim,  **  Prevention  is  better  than  cure."  Being 
but  a  man,  in  his  case,  as  in  that  of  others,  "  the  spirit  was  willing,"  ihe 
flesh  sometimes  weak — excusable  in  him  as  in  St.  Paul.  The  highest  au- 
thority has  said,  ''There  is  none  perfect,  no,  not  one;'*  and  certainly  a 
worthy  man  like  Franklin,  possessed  of  some  faults  and  acknowledujing  and 
correcting  them  and  their  results,  presents  a  more  encouraging  example  to 
men  weaker  than  himself  than  one  would  present  who  claimed,  or  appeared 
to  be,  absolutely  perfect.  They  feel  that,  by  labor  and  in  time,  they  may 
climb  up  to  his  level.  Men  could  not  go  up  to  God,  so  Jesus  Christ  came 
down  to  men ;  and,  in  proportion  as  a  good  man  approaches  the  level  of 
ordinary  humanity,  the  greater  will  be  the  disposition  of  people  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  his  good  traits;  and  that  this  may  be  accomplished,  the  good 
man  need  not  do  evil  that  good  may  come.  Prof.  E.  Laboulage  says  truly 
that  Franklin,  "  in  noting  without  vanity  what  he  terms  his  errata  of  coo- 
duct,  teaches  us  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  judge  another  severely,  and  that 
in  the  most  correct  life  there  is  always  many  a  page  to  correct.  It  is  thus 
that  he  humbles  himself  to  us  to  encourage  us." 

The  resignation  of  our  subject  to  the  accidents  of  life  was  no  less  admira- 
ble than  some  of  his  other  qualities.  He  held  that  the  blessings  that  he  had 
enjoyed  should  reconcile  him  to  present  troubles  and  to  the  prospect  of 
future  ones.  He  said,  "  People  who  live  long,  who  will  drink  of  the  cse^ 
of  life  to  the  very  bottom,  must  expect  to  meet  with  some  of  the  usual 
dregs,  and  when  I  reflect  on  the  number  of  terrible  maladies  human  nature 
is  subject  to,  I  think  myself  favored  in  having  to  my  share  onfy  the  stone 
and  the  gout  1" 
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When  the  principles  that  moved  Franklin  shall  be  more  generally  un- 
derstood and  more  applied  than  now  to  personal  life,  men  will  be  judged 
by  what  they  are^  not  by  what  they  seem  to  be — ^by  quality  as  well  as  quan- 
tity. In  Jthese  days,  even  in  looking  at  a  comet  in  the  sky,  people  are 
mostly  absorbed  in  attention  to  what  it  throws  back — to  its  "  tail."  They 
judge  by  eye  rather  than  by  mind.  Hence  it  is  known  to  be  very  advan- 
tageous not  only  to  possess  very  "savage "  whiskers  and  moustache,  but  to 
have  a  massive  body  and  lordly  part.  Indeed,  the  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Whig 
newspaper,  as  quoted  by  the  Tribune  of  Sept.  2d,  1870,  says:  "We  do 
not  rieed  a  very  great  man  for  Governor ;  but  we  do  need  a  man  in  that 
position  who  has  a  good  physique, ^^  This  hits  the  nail  on  the  head — liter- 
ally the  people  want  "  no  small  man  **  for  Governor  or  for  any  place  else — 
he  must  \it  prima  facie  "great !" 

With  regard  to  the  works  about  Franklin  :  His  grandspn,  William  Tem- 
ple Franklin,  issued  an  edition  of  his  autobiography ;  this,  with  interesting 
additions,  was  reissued,  in  1868,  by  John  Bigelow,  Esq.,  late  American 
Minister  to  France,  into  whose  hands  fell  the  MSS.  autobiography,  which 
he  presented  for  the  first  time  entirely  complete — as  Franklin  wrote  it^ 
Parton's  Life  of  Franklin  is  a  valuable  work.  Sparks*  works  of  Franklin 
are  highly  approved.  Other  works  on  the  subject  have  been  issued  in 
England,  France,  and  in  this  country,  but  none  of  them  are  equal  to  the 
works  mentioned  above. 
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BY  AN   AMATEUR. 

AN  early  start  for  Shellenger*s  Landing,  Cape  Island.  Sailed  pleasantly 
through  the  sounds  and  bayous,  passing  Hereford's  Inlet,  Five  Mile 
Beach,  Turtle  Gut  Inlet,  and  Three  Mile  Beach.  The  names  of  most  of 
these  places  are  in  no  manner  suggestive  of  their  appearance.  They 
not  only  manifest  an  entire  absence  of  conception  of  the  beautiful,  but  in 
many  instances  are  simply  ridiculous.  Would  that  the  legislature,  in  the 
plentitude  of  its  wisdom,  might  be  induced  to  commission  some  one  to  re- 
name these  pleasant  harbors  and  beautiful  inlets.  Why  should  not  Turtle 
Gut,  a  feathery,  flashing  blue  and  white  inlet,  have  the  appropriate  place  in 
poesy  which  nothing  but  an  appropriate  name  can  secure?  Tall  white 
cranes  and  kingfishers  on  the  shore,  and  hawks  soaring  in  the  air,  with 
silver  fish  in  their  talons.  Passed  over  Judge  Yorke's  oyster  beds,  and 
never  touched  an  oyster !  Interminable  sweep  of  salt  marsh,  with  sinuous 
water  courses.  Emerged  into  an  open  bay,  and,  looking  astern,  totally 
failed  to  f)erceive  a  passage  through  which  we  could  have  made  our  way^ 
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For  a  mile  or  more  our  keel  stirs  up  the  crimson  moss,  leaving  a  blood-rci 
wake.  Finally,  cpossed  Cold  Spring  Inlet,  and,  at  noon,  reached  Sdt 
linger's  Landing.  Got  out  awning,  rested,  and  then  repaired  to  C^<: 
Island  City. 

Schellinger's  is  the  sea-side  landing  of  the  cape,  and  about  a  mile  £roi. 
the  hotels.  It  is  here  where  the  skiffs  and  pleasure  boats  are  kept  fc- 
sailing  and  fishing  in  the  sounds.  The  schooners  and  sloojis  lying  in  ik 
stream  or  at  the  wharves,  are  iron,  rusted,  heavy-sparred  sea  buffers;,  l^ 
strong  as  wood  and  iron  can  make  them.  The  quaint  old  wooden  bridge 
js  chained  by  huge  iron  cables,  and 

"  Among  the  long  black  rafters, 
The  waving  shadows  lay, 
And  the  current  that  comes  from  the  ocean. 
Seems  to  lift  and  bear  them  away." 

Everything  indicates  forecast  against  strong  winds  and  heavy  seas.  Here 
of  course,  all  the  talk  is  *'  skiff.**  Racing  is  not  regarded  an  unpardonable 
*sin ;  and  our  indomitable  skipper  alleges  that  he  has  *'stump>ed'*  toe 
•entire  harbor  by  offering  to  wager  ten  dollars  on  his  strong  arms  and  srif. 
5kiff!  And  so  we  had  no  race.  Spent  afternoon  and  evening  at  Cape 
Island,  meeting  many  friends. 

The  Commodore  decided  to  start  per  railroad  for  his  home.  His  last 
order  turned  the  yacht  over  to  us,  and  enjoined  upon  the  captain  tc- 
take  her  as  far,  and  keep  her  as  long,  as  we  might  desire.  He  left  sadl?  is 
his  barge,  rowed  by  the  steward,  and,  upon  reaching  the  landing,  turned, 
leaning  upon  his  staff,  and  *'  wiped  away  a  tear !''  In  a  moment  of  weak- 
ness he  shouted  over  the  water:  "For  three  cents  I  would  ^o  aboard 
again  ! ' '  But,  by  an  effort,  he  mastered  his  feelings,  and  the  last  we  saw 
of  him  he  was  resolutely  pressing  towards  the  cars,  evidently  not  daring  to 
cast  a  lingering  look  behind.  There,  thought  we,  there  goes  the  mosi 
persistent  and  successful  sheepshead  fisher  on  these  shores.  May  he  reach 
his  home  in  safety  and  narrate  to  ^appreciative  friends  how  shee{>shead  arc 
wooed  and  won  I 

We  at  once  hoisted  our  broad  pennant  and  assumed  the  honors  which 

the  position  is  supposed  to  confer.     We  had  a  tight  little  ship,  but  an  ex- 

-ceedingly   scant   crew.      We   therefore   pressed   a   friend  who  was  found 

drifting  about  the  island  in  a  hopeless  state  of  celibacy,  and  he  brought 

his  trimk  aboard.     He  was  immediately  rated  as  mate. 

Got  under  way  at  lo  a.  m.,  and  sailed  down  the  sound.  Another  breezy. 
-sunshiny  day.  Fishing  boats  on  every  hand;  ladies  veiled  and  glo%*ed, 
vied  with  us  in  taking  blue  fish.  Perceiving  that  we  were  ungallantly,  per- 
haps, excelling  them  two  to  one,  their  envious  skipper  raised  his  anchor  to 
participate  in  our  good  fortune,  and  drifted  upon  our  larboard  bow.  As 
soon  as  they  were  comfortably  at  Avork  and  rejoicing  in  abundant  success  | 
^y£  also  sought   fresh  pastures^  and   slightly  disturbed   them.      Thus  wc  | 
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manoeuvred  nautically  until  meridian,  and  then  sailed  away  and  dropped 
anchor  in  Cold  Spring  Inlet.  At  i  p.  m.  took  boat  for  **  Four  Mile  Beach/' 
and  fished  for  drum  in  the  surf.  That  is,  we  followed  the  receding  waves 
as  far  as  possible  and  endeavored  to  cast  our  lines  beyond  the  outer 
breakers.  Worked  at  this  and  enjoyed  the  surf  until  6  p.  m.,  and  then 
sailed  back  to  the  Landing,  the  Captain  firing  at  the  marsh  hens  whenever 
^  victim  presented,  and  requiring  the  aforesaid  "Moses"  to  scull  after  the 
game.     Spent  the  evening  at  Cape  Island. 

Next  morning  under  way  for  Delaware  Bay  and  River.  Boats  lashed 
•on  deck  and  everything  secure.  Ran  up  stars  and  stripes  at  the  gaff,  and 
displayed  at  topmast  the  *' white  arrow*'  in  a  large  blood-red  field;  then 
the  swallow-tail  with  the  name  ''Advance/'  then  the  entire  code  of  signal 
flags,  red,  white,  blue,  yellow,  and  many  other  colors.  We  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  ''mystic  language  of  the  seas,"  but  hoped  to  spell 
"  challenge."  There  was  a  single-reef  breeze  from  the  southwest,  but  we 
gave  her  all  the  canvass  she  owned.  Passed  many  fishing  and  sailing  boats 
filled  with  lady  amateurs  from  the  Island ;  and,  in  response  to  greetings, 
jny  hat — a  remarkably  beautiful  hat,  whose  lofty  crown  and  broad  brim 
had  alternately  excited  the  envy  and  admiration  of  beholders — suddenly 
lifted  by  ^olus,  went  kiteing  among  our  friends  ia  the  harbor.  Good-bye, 
old  fellow-voyager,  we  cannot  stop  for  thee  now.  The  ocean  waves  are 
already  breaking  at  our  bow  and  seething  along  the  waist.  At  1 1  a.  m. 
fairly  among  the  breakers  on  the  bar,  tacking  out  between  the  rollers; 
unusually  heavy  surf,  waves  green,  sky  blue,  and  all  hands  in  buoyant 
spirits.  Our  bowsprit  strikes  every  sixth  or  eighth  wave  squarely  in  the 
eye,  but  before  they  reach  the  yacht  she  either  takes  them  at  a  flying  leap, 
or  splits  them  with  her  wedge-shaped  bow.  Thus  our  little  yacht  behaves 
like  a  Greenlander's  kayack,  and  not  a  spoonful  of  brine  comes  aboard. 
Dare  we  acknowledge  that — 

"  We  love,  oh  I  how  we  love  to  ride 
On  the  fierce,  booming,  bursting  tide, 
Where  every  mad  wave  drowns  the  moon 
And  whistles  aloft  his  tempest  tune  I" 

Across  our  bows  extends  a  long  line  of  plunging  porpoises ;  on  our  star- 
board tack  may  be  seen  the  gaily  beflagged  and  verandahed  hotels  of  Cape 
Island,  and  hundreds  of  grotesqely  attired  nymphs  sporting  in  the  surf. 
We  can  distinctly  hear  the  scream  and  shout  rise  over  the  surge  and  swash 
of  the  billows.  To  the  left  is  the  grand  old  sea,  with  its  everlasting  unrest 
and  illimitable  vastness.  Upheaving,  it  raises  its  mighty  crest,  and,  when 
seemingly  about  to  overwhelm  our  tiny  craft,  takes  her  into  its  arms  and 
bears  her  gently  upon  its  bosom.  We  never  tire  of  gazing  upon  the  sea, 
but  utterly  fail  in  attempting  to  clothe  our  sea-inspired  feelings  with  appro- 
priate words.  *  *  ♦  *  «« Moses"  brings  forth  a  basket  of  peaches, 
which  we  discuss,  throwing  sentiment  to  the  wind.     >;•***     \^^^  t,^ 
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hear  the  wonderful  adventures  narrated,  one  might  well  imagine  tbattrr- 
and  there  was  assembled  a  band  of  ancient  mariners  who  had  **  braved  i- 
battle  and  breeze  "  for  at  least  one  hundred  years !  It  falls  to  oar  be 
handle  the  jib-sheets.  The  captain  intimates  his  skill  at  the  helm ;  r 
the  steward  believes  that  his  faithfulness  at  "  splicing  the  main  brace,"  L 
something  to  do  with  the  intricate  nautical  manceuvres  off  Cape  Islr. 
but  the  mate,  newly  shipped  as  he  is,  proves  his  intimate  knowledge : 
seamanship  by  vouching  for  the  fact  that  it  is  the  scientific  handling  cf ::: 
jib-sheets  that  does  the  business. 

At  12  M.  we  were  off  Cape  May  Light  House,  and  encountered  a  hor 
chopping  sea.     The  wind  failing  entirely,  we  were  tossed  at  the  mere/ 
unconscionable  waves,  which  struck  us  on  every  quarter.       This  w* 
phase  of  sea  life  upon  which  we  had  not   based  our  calculations.    Tl- 
waves  of  the  Atlantic,  agitated  by  an  easterly  storm  off  the  coast,  rolleJ  - 
and  encountered  a  strong  ebb  tide  from  the  bay,  doubly  charged  by  *i- 
great  freshet  of  the  period.     We  must  have  been  near  or  upon  wbi! : 
known  as  the  "Overfalls,"   about  a  mile  and  a  half  from    the  poinr 
cape,  where  the  contending  waves  and  tide  contrived  to  make  our  baa 
perform  a  wild  **  tarantula  "   not  unworthy  the  efforts  of  an  Estler  or  T;^ 
lioni  in  their  palmiest  days.     The  sails  flapped  idly,  while  the  vessel  belr 
lessly  rolled  in  the  troughs  or  was  tossed  skyward.     Finding  we  were  £k 
drifting  to  sea  again,  we  let  go  the  anchor.     Now  came,  not  a  sympathize 
steam  tug,  but  the  *'tug  of  war.*'     We  gave  the  yacht  the  full  length c 
cable,  and  her  struggling  might  well  be  compared  to  a  mad  courser,  vii 
his  head  fo  the  earth  and  heels  in  the  air.     Suddenly  a  squall  broke  npc 
us,  with  occasional  rain  and  thunder,  and  clouds  "  all  round  the  board" 
The  wind  settling  in  the  northeast,  everything  was  to  be  done  and  no  tic 
to  do  it  in.     Now  we  began  to  translate  the  language  of  our  signal  flags. 
It  meant  "wrestle,**  and  old  Neptune  had  accepted  the  challenge,    Tjc 
steward  and  ourself  hove  the  anchor ;  it  bit  hard,  requiring  all  our  strenpi 
to  raise  it  from  its  oozy  bed.     While  we  were  tugging  at  the  cable,  wirs 
our  feet  -  firmly  planted  in  the  sharp  bow,  which  twisted  and  squirmed :: 
every  direction  as  if  to  get  from  beneath  us,  we  could  not  refrain  frc- 
contemplating  with   profound   interest  the   exceedingly  deep   crater-lii: 
aperture  into  which  it  seemed  as  if  our  little  craft  was  about  to  take  tr 
final  departure.     However,  the  anchor  was  gradually  got  ap>eak,  and  tk: 
upon  deck  when,  taking  advantage  of  a  favorable  moment,  we  made  <x: 
way  aft  to  assist  in  "  wearing  ship.**     She  came  round  with  a  jerk,  careeaei 
to  her  lee  scuppers,  righted,  and  burying  her  bows  to  the  forecastle,  £^i 
away,    behaving  like  the  beautiful  little  witch  she   is,  and  refused  to  be 
drowned. 

'*  In  triumph  we  stand  on  her  deck  again, 
She  cleaves  like  an  arrow  the  foaming  main ; 
She  has  braved  the  storm  and  weathered  the  gale. 
And  dashes  along  with  flowing  sail." 
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Ran  up  the  bay  past  Steamboat  Landing,  and  hailing  an  oyster  schooner 
as  to  the  nearest  fishing  ground,  came  to  anchor  on  **  Fishing  Creek 
Shoals/'  above  *' Aunt  Rhodas."  As  soon  as  the  anchor  was  down  and 
sails  stowed,  our  lines  were  put  in  requisition ;  but  the  fish,  unaccountably, 
left  us  to  reflection.  The  scene  from  where  we  lay — the  sandy,  wooded 
shore,  and  sweep  of  bay  and  sea — ^was  very  nearly  the  same  as  in  1609, 
when  Sir  Henry  Hudson  first  gazed  upon  it  from  the  deck  of  that  good  old 
Dutch  galliot,  the  '*  Half  Moon.'*  But  it  seems  to  have  had  no  attractions 
for  him,  for  he  soon  put  to  sea.  By  what  reason  he  was  influenced  in 
declining  to  penetrate  to  the  fair  country  beyond,  is  not  known.  With  the 
recollection  of  our  recent  experience  off"  the  cape,  is  it  not  fair  to  presume 
that  he  was  only  too  glad  to  depart,  a  wiser  and  sadder  man  ?  But  we  are 
not  writing  history — only  fishing.  Fished  until  "Venus  hung  like  a 
lamp  in  the  heavens,'*  and  the  beacon  on  Cape  May  commenced  its 
nightly  revolutions,  aid  then  bore  away  for  Morris  River  Cove.  Anchored 
in  midst  of  fleet,  set  light  in  rigging,  and  turned  in,  feeling,  if  possible, 
stronger  and  better  than  ever.  This  (anciently),  **  Prince  Maurice  River  *' 
Cove,  is  an  excellent  harbor  for  outward  bound  coasters  during  northeast 
gales,  and  at  times  many  hundreds  may  be  seen  laying  here  waiting  for  a 
change  of  wind.  A  breakwater  on  Crow  Shoal,  inside  of  Cape  May, 
would  be  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  the  coasting  trade.  A  portion 
of  the  cove,  miles  from  land,  is  staked  off*  as  oyster  claims,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance, presents  the  singular  appearance  of  a  thin  forest  growing  in  the  sea. 

The  next  morning  we  sailed  out  to  the  Red  Moss  Banks  and  fished  for 
blue  fish  with  abundant  success;  stood  in  for  Maurice  River  and  raced 
with  a  handsome  clean-cut  craft,  carrying  a  much  larger  sail  than  the 
*'  Advance,**  and  who  had  evidently  got  under  way  to  try  our  metal.  But 
it  was  of  no  use.  We  fairly  kept  the  ''Advance,**  and,  running  with  her 
some  two  miles  up  the  river,  gained  at  least  one  tack.  This  victory  put 
the  steward  in  high  spirits,  and  he  decreed  peach  dumplings  in  honor  of 
the  occasion.  Our  gallant  captain  boarded  an  equally  gallant  oysterman, 
homeward  bound,  and  procured  such  an  abimdance  of  the  supplies  with 
which  he  was  freighted  that  thenceforward  oysters  served  in  "  Moses'*' 
various  styles  constituted  our  principal  diet. 

Again  on  the  open  bay ;  no  one  desired  to  go  home,  and  we  loitered 
here,  there,  and  everywhere.  Landed  some  three  miles  below  the  watering 
place  known  as  "Fortesque,"  and  searched  inland,  along  watercourses 
and  over  salt  meadows,  ostensibly  for  bait.  The  soil  of  these  vast  tracts 
is  composed  of  blue  mud,  and  were  it  possible  (as  some  day  it  may)  to 
protect  it  against  the  effects  of  salt  water,  would  be  highly  fertile.  The 
bay  along  this  shore  seems  making  inroads  upon  the  land.  Among  objects 
set  in  the  panorama  are :  Hay  presses  in  the  meadow,  and  vessels  loading 
with  salt  hay;  in  the  distance,  "Ben  Davis'  Point,"  resembling,  this  after- 
noon, two  fairy  islands  floating  in  the  summer  sky ;  and  seaward,  a  large, 
full-rigged  clipper  ship,  with  sails  aloft  and  alow,  standing  up  the  main 
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channel.     We  passed,  since  noon,  Egg  Island  Light  House,  but  it  is  i  - 
concealed  from  view  by  ''False  Egg  Island.*'  *  *  *        ' 

Towards  evening  there  are  indications  of  heavy  weather,  and  it  is  qu- 
uncertain  whether  the  wind  will  not  settle  in  the  west  or  north wca  c 
find  US  on  a  lee  shore.  At  midnight  it  blew  a  gale,  and  was  as  dark  - 
Erebus ;  no  light-house  visible ;  the  crew  called  to  get  up  anchor  s 
make  sail,  and  we  stood  out  on  the  bay  groping  our  way  by  compass.  Tr: 
we  battled  with  the  storm  all  night,  and  a  rolling  sea  that  seemed  in  sc- 
respects  to  vie  with  that  experienced  off  Cape  Island.  We  cast  not  ''  drr 
anchors  out  astern,"  but  ''wished  for  day." 

*'  O,  beacons  sighted  in  the  dark 
They  are  right  welcome  things ; 
And  pitch  pots  flaming  on  the  shore 
Show  fair  as  angel  wings.'* 

Sunrise  brought  a  calm,  and  we  drifted  upward  and  onward   until  noo? 
passed  Bombay  Hook  and  Cohansey ;  passed  the  ancient  and  ever-sieep^i. 
town  of  Port  Penn.     Then,  off  Reedy  Island,  were  struck  by  a  sqaaT- 
thunder  and  lightning,  wind  and  rain.    Fortunately  we  carried  neither  to: 
gallants  or  royals,  or  they  would  certainly  have  been  blown  away  for  r - 
lack  of  handling.    Weather  so  thick  we  could  not  see  twenty  yards  from  r:: 
vessel.     Then  followed  another  calm.     In  vain  our  skipper  whistled  t'x: 
extraordinary  sea-whistle,  which  has  neither  tune,  or  "  rhyme  or  rea&an, 
but  suggests  thoughts  of  ravenous  saw  fish  at  work  at  the  bottom  of  tl^r 
vessel ;  in  vain  arose  dulcet  notes  from  the  *'  caboose  :"   "  Julia,  Julia,  r.^ 
dear,  sweet  honey,  don't  you  see  I've  brought  you  home  some  monc)  ?' 
The  coy  breeze  would  not  rustle  our  sails,  and  then  we  manned  extempo- 
raneous sweeps  and  swept  her  in  the  early  evening  over  the  glassy  baj 
The  tide  meeting  us,  we  anchored  a  mile  ofif  Elsinborough   Point.     Heir 
erst  stood  "Fort  Helsinborg."    It  was  erected  by  the  old  Swedish  Govcmc: 
Printz — his  guns  commanding  the  river.     And  here,  too,  the  Swedi^  gar- 
rison campelled  the  Dutch  to  acknowledge  their  authority  by  striking  fia^^ 
while  passing.     In  1665  the  fort  was  attacked  by  the  "  irate  Governor  :■" 
New    Amsterdam" — the   redoubtable   Peter  Stuveysant — ^and  **whatl<- 
tween  the  vengeful  cannon   in  front  and  myriads  of  mosquitos  in  the  rer. 
speedily  captured."     In  front  of  us,  up  the  river,  is  Finn's  Point,  the  hkb: 
westerly  point  of  New  Jersey ;  to  the  left  are  Delaware  City  (entrance  rn 
Delaware  and .  Chesapeake  Canal)  and  Fort  Delaware,  with  its  fcown^i 
bastions  and  pregnant  reminiscences  of  the  late  rebellion;  while  ferther  oe 
may  be  discerned  New  Castle,  a  fleet  of  fore-and-aft  schooners,  and  a  loi^ 
tow  of  peach-ladened  sloops  and  barges.     Again  the  sun  sinks — this  tkot 
behind  the  distant  hills  of  Maryland.     We  got  under  way  at  midnigiu 
and  without  further  adventure  reached  our  destination,  where  we  receiTiTfi 
from  the  Commodore,  to  whom  we  retransferred  the  broad  pennant,  tk 
high  encomium   implied  in  a  command  to  report  ourself  for  anoth: 
cruise  next  summer. 
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BEWARE ! 

BY  W.    F.   WOOD. 

A  YOUTH  sat  dreaming  in  his  chair,. 
Unmindful  of  the  balmy  air 
That  gently  wooed  the  opening  flowers 
That  clambered  o*er  the  sunny  bowers. 

A  maid  sat  laughing  through  her  curls, 
And  mischief  from  her  eyes  she  hurls  ^ 
Those  eyes,  as  gentle  as  a  dove's, 
Are  now  intent  on  winning  gloves. 

For  oft  a  saying  wisely  tells. 

That,  cheaper  than  the  glovier  sells, 

A  pair  may  honestly  be  gained 

By  kissing  one  whom  sleep  enchained^ 

So,  cautious  as  a  timid  fawn, 
She  softly  gathers  up  her  lawn 
And — he  unconscious  of  his  bliss — 
Plants  on  his  cheek  a  ruby  kiss. 

Oh  !  cruel  sleep  to  bind  him  fast. 
In  ignorance  of  the  recent  past ; 
But  she,  with  laughter,  bids  him  pay 
The  forfeit  of  his  sleep  by  day. 

Her  peals  of  laughter  waken  him, 
Astonished  at  the  fix  he's  in, 
To  hear  her  tell  the  deed  she's  done. 
And  claim  the  gloves  she's  fairly  won. 

And  gloves  were  not  her  only  gain ; 
Though  gentle  as  the  summer  rain — 
So  well  the  maiden  did  her  part 
In  winning  gloves — she  won  his  heart. 

So  all  young  men  beware  1  beware ! 
How  sleep  o'ertakes  you  in  your  chair, 
While  maidens  watch  with  eyes  like  doves^ 
To  plant  a  kiss  and  win  your  gloves. 

*  Forsooth  the  dreamer  in  his  chair, 
Unmindful  of  the  danger  there, 
Was  I  myself,  as  true  as  life, 
And  she,  the  maid,  is  now  my  wife. 
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BY  O.  W.   BDNOAY. 

T  T  ZHAT  a  country  this  is/*  exclaimed  a  French  cook,  '*two  kn  r 
V  V  dred  religious  and  only  one  gravy."  We  may  echo,  "\Vbat : 
country  this  is,  forty  millions  of  people  and  only  one  national  holiday." 
No  wonder  the  stranger  thought  our  sombre  costume  and  our  serious  fiKc  i 
indicated  inconsolable  sorrow,  and  that  we,  as  a  people,  w^ere  a  funcnl 
procession  marching  over  a  continent.  Ours  is  the  youngest  bom  c: 
nations,  its  veins  are  full  of  vigorous  blood,  it  seems  to  have  a  long  Ie« 
of  life,  and  we  ought  to  be  the  happiest  people  on  the  face  of  the  cartii. 
As  individuals  and  as  a  nation,  we  have  something  to  live  for  besides 
reading  the  prices  current  and  responding  to  the  bill  of  fare. 

**  What  can  you  suggest  as  a  source  of  amusement  ?*'  inquired  one  lFis^ 
acre  of  another  at  a  public  meeting  called  to  consider  that  que^ion. 
*'  Well,*'  was  the  reply,  "  I  would  say  that  for  the  clergy,  the  lawj'eis,  the 
doctors,  the  editors,  the  teachers,  or  clerks,  that  sawing  wood  in  the  bad 
yard  and  pitching  sand  bags  in  the  cellar,  would  be  delightful  and  exhilcr- 
ating  pastime ;  this  sort  of  sport  might  be  varied  by  digging  in  the  gardea 
and  wheeling  bricks  and  mortar.*'  Now,  you  may  think  that  man  has  a 
brick  in  his  hat,  but  he  has  not.  He  had  very  little  in  his  hat,  and  tha: 
little  was  a  muscular  knob,  called  by  courtesy,  a  head.  We  may  say  of 
the  head  what  the  Scotch  woman  said  of  one  of  the  Stewarts  who  was  be- 
headed, *'  It  was  not  much  of  a  head,**  said  she,  "but  it  was  a  sair  loss  to 
the  owner.**  What  of  the  parlor  plays,  such  as  Artemus  played  withtk 
Shakers?  There  is  the  game  of  "twenty  questions,**  and  it  is  very  apt  to 
be  a  gentle  reminder  to  unmarried  people  of  "one  question."  Sock 
married  and  single  may  prefer  the  twenty  to  one,  as  the  hen-pecked  bos- 
band  preferred  the  package  of  photographs  of  his  unamiable  spouse  to  the 
one  original  prototype.  Here  we  are  reminded  of  the  witty  and  wided 
man,  who,  when  inquired  of  by  his  family  physician  in  relation  to  tke 
health  and  general  welfare  of  his  wife,  replied,  "  SJie  is  dead,  I  thank  ysu^ 
To  resume  our  thread  of  thought,  there  are  tnany  kinds  of  amusement- 
such  as  "cross-questions  and  crooked  answers,**  "scorn,"  "snap  aad 
catch  *em,*'  "needle*s  eye,'*  "what  is  your  thought  like?"  "menagerie," 
"forfeits,**  and  fifty  other  "parlor  plays**  of  that  light  and  trifling  char- 
acter suited  to  the  calibre  of  children,  and  to  men  and  women  who  aie 
childish.  Perhaps  mirth,  fun,  sport,  amusement — ^the  reader  can  selects 
word  to  suit  himself — needs  a  thin  mixture  of  nonsense,  for  the  benefit  d 
weak-minded  and  feeble  intellectual  digestion.  What  Byles  Gridley  said 
of  truth  may  apply  to  fun  and  amusement,  "  There  are  those  who  hold  the 
opinion  that  truth  is  only  safe  when  diluted — ^about  one-fifth  truth  to  four- 
fifths  lies,  as  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  with  its  nitrogen,  else  it  would  ban 
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us  all  up."     Most  of  our  indoor  amusements  are  thin  as  Oliver  Twist's 
gruel.     Let  us  not,  like  him,  cry  for  more  of  the  same  sort. 

I  will  here  say  a  word  in  relation  to  athletic  amusements.     They  should 
be  chosen  discreetly,  and  they  should  be  adapted  to  the  age,  to  the  sex,  to 
the    climate,  to  the  circumstances  of   the   persons   interested   in   them. 
Exercise  which  educates  both  mind  and  body,  while  it  gratifies  our  love  of 
mirth,  is  the  most  healthful.     Ball  playing  is  exhilarating  to  the  mind  and 
promotive  of  health  and  longevity,  but  it  has  become  a  national  nuisance. 
It  is  being  ''run  into  the  ground"  by  gangs  of  coarse,  lazy,  and  drunken 
men  and  boys,  who  encourage  vast  numbers  of  idle  and  dissolute  persons 
to  collect  in  crowds  day  after  day  to  witness  their  performances.     Base 
ball  is  becoming  very  base  amusement,  because  it  encourages  indolence,  it 
makes  multitudes  of  young  men  dissatisfied  with  the  ordinary  occupations 
of  life,  it  leads  them  into  habits  of  intemperance,  and  whenever  you  hear 
of  a  base  ball  match  near  a  city,  you  will  always  find  the  number  of  arrests 
for  crime  greatly  increased.     Mobs  of  gamblers,  drunkards,  pickpockets, 
and  thieves  are  sure  to  collect  on  the  ball  ground,  like  turkey  buzzards 
around  a  carrion  carcass. .    Drinking,  betting,  profane  quarrelling,  and 
fighting  are  the  accompaniments  of  this  invigorating  out-door  amusement. 
The  play  has  become  a  trade,  the  players  make  a  profession  of  it ;  some  of 
them  covet  the  title  of  artist  even.     Parents  and  guardians  should  warn 
their  sons  to  guard  against  a  game  which  might  be  a  blessing  to  the  race, 
but  which  is  already  an  evil  of  the  most  alarming  magnitude.     Look  at  the 
hordes  of  ruffians  who  cross  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  ferries  whenever 
there  is  a  ball  match  on  the  spacious  grounds  where  these  "sports"  test 
their  skill  and  endurance.     They  represent  the  vilest  phases  of  New  York 
life.     Their  villainous  fiaces,  their  breath  redolent  of  rum  and  red  herrings, 
their  speech  obscene  and  profane,  their  clothing  seedy,  nasty,  and  animated 
with  vermin,  make  decent  people  shudder  with  apprehensions  of  danger. 
Mixed  with  these  are  well-dressed  gamblers  and  pickpockets,  pimps,  and 
procurers,  who  are  more  dangerous  than  the  rag-muflfins  who  pick  from  the 
nearest  till  the  money  with  which  they  paid  their  expenses,  for  their  touch 
is  pollution.     Sprinkled  here  and  there  are  a  few  respectable  persons,  who, 
without  intending  to  do  so,  encourage  a  game  which  is  rapidly  demoralizing 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  our  young  men.      Some  of  the  players  are 
decent  and   well  bred,   and  their    habits  are  unobjectionable,   but  the 
majority  of  them  are  educating  themselves  to  the  habits  of  idleness  and 
dissipation.      In  many  instances  the  play  becomes  a  mere  betting  and 
gambling  affair — z.  mass  meeting  of  human  beings,  collected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  money  without  earning  it. 

Time  afforded  for  amusement  does  not  imply  time  for  gambling,  and 
drinking,  and  gluttony,  and  every  form  of  debauchery.  We  are  not  to 
become  noisy,  roystering  bacchanals,  looking  upon  water  as  useful  oi)ly  for 
purposes  of  navigation,  and  upon  society  as  an  organization  to  be  insulted, 
cheated,  and  outraged.     He  who  does  not  take  care  of  himself  will  not  be 
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in  a  condition  to  make  himself  or  others  happy ;  hence  he  faik  in  tk 
amusements.  Aventine  laughed  himself  to  death  at  hearing  a  baccbam! 
story,  and  he  represented  a  class  of  blackguards  and  bibulous  men,  not  yet 
extinct.  The  games  which  are  innocent  in  the  hands  of  the  virtuous  do 
not  tempt  this  class  of  fast  men  until  they  have  been  steei>ed  in  whidcT. 
They  find  no  spirit  in  anything  which'  does  not  come  from  the  barrel  or 
the  bottle.  We  must  exert  our  best  endeavors  to  separate  our  amieemcns 
from  their  objectionable  features — late  hours,  un ventilated  and  crowded 
halls,  vulgar  and  profane  company,  and  whatever  tends  to  the  injury  of 
others.  Our  p)eople  have  been  badly  mis-educated  in  relation  to  thc> 
amusements.  There  are  thousands  of  persons  who  think  a  fight  a  delight- 
ful source  of  entertainment.  When  Heenan  and  Sayers  p>erformed  ihe 
literary  feat  of  dotting  each  other's  eyes,  millions  in  Europe  and  Ameria 
were  amused,  and  the  demand  for  the  account  of  their  brutal  exhibition  of 
courage,  skill,  and  strength  was  so  great  it  was  difficult  for  the  press  to  sup- 
ply it.  When  these  champions  of  the  ring  stood  face  to  face  and  ioo^  to 
foot,  they  hit  hard,  and  their  blows  echoed  across  the  Atlantic.  Not  only 
the  roughs  on  the  street  corners  and  the  ruffians  in  the  saloons  and  gam- 
bling halls  were  interested  in  the  fight,  but  men  who  wear  fine  cloth  and 
do  business  at  the  banks  risked  their  opinions  and  their  dollars  on  the 
result  of  the  fight.  There  is  nothing  so  noble  and  so  sacred  as  a  human 
being.  He  was  created  after  the  image  of  his  Maker,  and  it  is  a  crime 
against  human  and  divine  nature  to  mutilate  a  man.  The  prize  ring  not 
only  imbrutes  a  man,  but  as  the  touch  of  Ithmiel's  spear  developed  the 
toad  in  the  garden  to  a  demon,  so  the  blow  of  the  pugilist  makes  a  man  a 
devil  incarnate. 

Glance  at  the  coarse  creatures  who  meet  in  the  cock-pit  and  at  the  dog 
fight.  Their  hideous  heads  and  ugly  faces  reveal  their  character.  Honest 
people  instinctively  shrink  from  them,  thinking  of  their  pocket  books  and 
watches.  No  epicure  ever  dissected  a  broiled  chicken  with  such  a  fenor 
of  delight  as  these  wretches  experience  at  a  fight  of  fowls.  The  pit  they 
are  in  and  the  one  they  are  going  to  are  divided  by  a  crust  so  thin  you  see 
the  smoke  coming  from  their  pipes.  Cut  off  the  Croton  from  their  places 
of  resort,  and  you  have  hell  without  going  through  the  grave  to  get  there. 
In  the  words  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  **With  some  men  debauchery 
comes  before  their  beards,  and  idleness  also.'*  Many  of  the  persons  to  be 
found  in  such  places  are  young  men  who  found  no  attractions  at  home,  no 
books,  no  music,  no  cheerful  fire,  no  pleasant  company. 


The  Mayor's  Discrimination. — ^The  mayor  of  a  provincial  town  in 
England,  conceiving  that  the  word  clause  was  in  the  plural  number,  always 
talked  of  a  claw  in  an  act  of  Parliament. 
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THE  GRAVEYARD  OF  THE  SOUL. 

BT  SAMUEL  H.   HAQEKAN. 

WITHIN  the  silence  of  the  soul 
There  lies  a  lonely  spot, 
Where  memory's  sculptured  marbles  rise 

In  each  secluded  plot ; 
And  strangers  often  come  and  go, 
Although  we  see  them  not. 

Thither  by  day  and  night  alone, 

We  softly  bear  our  dead ; 
No  footsteps  swell  the  funeral 

With  slow  and  measured  tread  ; 
No  spoken  word  of  page  or  prayer. 
Over  their  grave  is  said. 

No  crowded  equipage  along 

Its  winding  ways  doth  roll  j 
No  bell  with  broken  utterance, 

Its  solemn  tale  doth  toll ; 
No  mantling  storm  may  break  across 

The  graveyard  of  the  soul. 

There  lie  the  buried  hopes  of  youth. 

Like  children,  side  by  side, 
The  coffined  dust  of  deeper  dreams. 

Buried  as  each  one  died ; 
The  wasted  wishes  of  the  heart, 

The  want  no  hand  supplied. 

There  rest  our  lost  remembrances, 

Vague  phantoms  of  the  past ; 
The  throng  of  unretuming  thoughts. 

The  love  that  might  hot  last. 
The  memory,  whose  ghostly  shape^ 

A  shadow  seems  to  cast. 

There  lies  the  shrunken  corpse  of  crime. 

Palled  by  oblivious  mould ; 
The  shrivelled  form  of  treachery, 

The  tale  no  lip  hath  told. 
The  pulseless  passions  of  a  fire. 

Whose  ashes  now  are  cold. 
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Sequestered  spot,  no  ruthless  hand 
Disturbs  thy  dreamless  dust ; 

The  peaceful  ashes  of  thy  dead 
Part  not  in  storm  or  gust ; 

For  thou  wilt  keep  thy  watch  and  guard 
Till  time  gives  up  its  trust. 

'Tis  twilight,  and  yon  formless  shapes 
Are  gathering  with  the  hour ; 

As  Memory  stretches  out  her  hand 
To  lay  a  little  flower 

Upon  the  faded  grave  of  years 
With  still,  yet  voiceful  power. 

'Tis  night,  and  as  the  vesper  calm 
Swells  o'er  earth's  heavy  sounds; 

My  thoughts,  like  silent  sentinels. 
Upon  their  solemn  rounds, 

Still  love  to  enter,  as  they  pass. 
This  place  of  many  mounds. 


HEALTH  AND  DISEASE.— No.  HI. 

BY   W.   ELMER,    M.  D. 

IT  is  not  our  purpose  in  these  articles  to  take  up  the  whole  category  of 
individual  diseases,  and  indicate  how  each  is  traceable  to  a  derange- 
ment of  one  or  both  of  these  life  processes — nutrition  and  waste — thoagh 
such  a  demonstration  might  readily  be  made.     We  might  show  how  in 
fever  the  entrance  of  the  morbific  agent  into  the  blood  produces  certain  ob- 
scure alterations  in  its  condition,  and  these  re-act  upon  the  nervous  s>*stem : 
then  the  various  parts,  especially  the  muscles,  deprived  of  their  proper 
nervous  influence,  begin  to  disintegrate,  and  from  these  tissue-changes  the 
unnatural  heat  of  fever  is  produced.     Or  we  might  consider  the  various 
forms  of  dietetic  or  miasmatic  diseases,  or  the  diseases  of  special  organs  as 
the  heart,  lungs,  bowels,  &c. — in  fact  any  disorder,  general  or  local,  and 
show  that  each  of  them  is  in  some  way  dependent  upon  a  perversion  of 
these  life-processes,  and  proceeds  from  impaired  function,  or  altered  struc- 
ture of  some  of  our  component  parts. 

But  it  is  rather  our  design  to  impress  this  idea  upon  our  readers,  that 
disease  is  not  an  entity,  not  a  something  in  itself  considered,  which  must 
be  attacked,  overcome  and  driven  out  of  the  body,  as  a  thief  would  be      J 
driven  from  our  houses,  but  is  essentially  the  expression  of  certain  phenom- 
ena arising  from  a  disordered  balance  between  the  reparative  and  the  de- 
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structive  powers  of  life,  and  therefore  correct  medication  should  be  based 
on  the  principle  of  restoring  this  lost  harmony,  maintaining  life  in  the 
body,  rather  than  expelling  death  from  it.  That  in  some  forms,  the  na- 
ture and  pathology  of  disease  is  incomprehensible,  must  be  admitted,  be- 
cause as  yet  we  know  so  little  of  its  relationship  to  cause  and  effect,  so 
little  as  to  how  and  by  what  means  it  originates.  Every  phenomenon  in 
nature  is  due  to  some  adequate  cause,  known  or  unknown,  so  every  ailment 
has  its  origin,  whether  discernible  or  not ;  yet  as  we  attain  a  better  appre- 
ciation of  the  causation  of  disease,  so  does  our  knowledge  of  treatment  be- 
come more  exact  and  the  mode  of  procedure  more  rational  and  accurate. 
It  is  as  important  to  know  when  to  abstain  from  active  medication,  or  to 
limit  the  remedies  administered  within  certain  bounds,  as  it  is  to  know 
when  to  give  large  and  powerful  doses.  Perhaps  more  harm  is  done  from 
over  medication  than  the  reverse,  and  a  wide  field  of  investigation  for  the 
medical  man  is  now  open  to  discover,  by  observation  and  research  at  the 
bedside,  more  of  the  modus  operandi oi  medicinal  agents;  and  if  restora- 
tion can  be  as  successfully  effected  with  less  medicine,  science  is  no  less 
advanced  by  demonstrating  it. 

It  is  the  part  of  empiricism  to  regard  the  drug  alone  as  the  sole  means 
of  cure,  and  to  assert  that  for  each  disease,  this  or  that  medicine  is  a  sove- 
reign remedy,  discarding  altogether  the  vital  actions  which  the  economy 
performs  in  connection  with  the  restorative  process.  If  the  drug  be  only 
swallowed,  says  the  empiric,  a  cure  must  inevitably  follow ;  hence,  since 
mankind  are  easily  deluded  with  so  flattering  a  belief,  we  have  as  a  result 
quack  medicines  and  nostrums  innumerable.  Indeed  this  making  and 
vending  proprietary  medicines  is  one  of  the  crying  evils  of  our  day.  Con- 
stitutional tendencies,  temperament,  habit,  applicability,  all  are  alike  dis- 
regarded ;  just  so  the  patient  takes  the  drug,  he  will  undoubtedly  be  relieved 
of  his  malady.  One  wonders,  after  reading  the  medical  advertisements  in 
a  daily  paper,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  disease  longer  existing ;  that  it 
has  not,  ere  this,  been  exterminated  by  their  wonderful  panaceas.  Truly 
the  modern  Esculapian  Hercules  ought  long  since  to  have  killed  the  Hydra, 
or  Theseus,  having  threaded  the  pharmacopeial  labyrinth,  long  ago  to  have 
exterminated  the  man-destroying  Minotaur. 

In  a  science,  founded  essentially  upon  observation  and  experience,  begun 
when  men  were  ignorant  of  the  use  and  efficacy  of  remedies  for  disease, 
considered  by  them  as  a  miraculous  gift  from  the  gods,  and  its  experts  dei- 
fied, only  brought  to  perfection  as  we  become  more  intimately  conversant 
with  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  human  body,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
there  have  been  those  who  have  initiated  or  adopted  all  sorts  of  theories 
and  impositions,  and  plenty,  who,  led  by  the  "cunning  craftiness  of  men," 
have  ever  been  ready  to  extol  their  praises.  But  there  have  likewise  been 
found  some  who  have  dared  to  battle  with  popular  fallacies,  who  have 
steadily  maintained  a  straightforward  course,  avoiding  the  Scylla  of  error 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Charybdis  of  folly  on  the  other,  who  in  succes- 
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sive  generations  have  practiced  the  healing  art  with  wisdom  and  sagadtj, 
recognizing  the  principle  of  Hippocrates  in  adapting  the  suiroraHiings 
of  the  patient  before  beginning  with  medicines,  who  have  made  sciena 
the  mortar,  common  sense  the  pestle,  and  experience  the  spatula  wherevitk 
they  have  compounded  and  dispensed  their  restorative  remedies- 
It  is  to  the  men  of  steadf^t  principle  that  we  must  look  for  the  actnal 
advancement  of  medicine  as  an  art, — for  true  progress  towards  'renderii^ 
medical  practice  permanent  rather  than  empirical.  This  solicitude  for 
right  principle  it  is  which  ranks  the  physician  with  the  philanthropist ;  and 
we  think  the  physician  is  in  duty  bound  to  seek  to  disseminate  among  the 
masses  sound  views  of  physiology,  and  of  those  measures  and  laws  whici 
regulate  and  promote  health ;  not  in  a  loose,  unsystematic  manner,  for  in 
nothing  more  than  this  would  a  little  knowledge  be  a  dangerous  thing,  and 
such  domestic  medicine  would  soon  lead  to  **  every  man  his  own  doctor," 
a  state  of  affairs  which  would  prove  a  detriment  rather  than  a  benefit  to  tiie 
race.  But  there  are  certain  principles  concerning  our  own  formation,  cer- 
tain rules  to  preserve  this  body  in  a  sound  condition,  certain  remedies  in 
case  of  accident,  that  were  well  to  be  diffused  among  the  people  for  their 
physical,  and  through  this  their  mental  and  moral  improvement. 

Such  information  it  will  be  our  endeavor  to  give  through  these  pages. 


Try  It. — Particular  attention  is  called  to  our  premium  list — ^all  are 
valuable,  but  among  the  most  useful  and  attractive  are  sewing  machines, 
(see  advertisement  of  the  McLean  &  Hooper,  which  we  will  give  till 
January  ist,  for  fifty  subscribers,  although  it  is  in  the  list  for  seventy-fiTe, 
and  cannot  be  afforded  for  less),  sets  of  furniture,  musical  instruments, 
select  libraries,  and  Prang's  beautiful  chromos.  These  are  among  the  most 
desirable  of  our  choice  list  of  nearly  one  hundred.  Who  cannot  get  one  or 
more  of  these  ?  It  is  only  necessary  to  show  the  magazine  to  induce  people 
to  take  it.  There  never  lias  been  so  large  and  valuable  a  periodical  offered 
for  one  dollar  per  year.  This  we  know,  and  others  will  see  it  at  once.— 
Try  it. 

One  NEW  Subscriber. — ^Think  that  for  1871  you  will  get  in  this  maga- 
zine an  illustrated  volume  of  576  pages  of  original  matter,  for  one  dollak, 
worth  when  bound,  at  least  J3.50,  and  then  tell  us  if  it  is  too  much  for  us 
to  ask,  or  for  you  to  do,  to  send  us  one  new  subscriber.  We  think  70a 
will  answer,  no«!  Show  the  magazine  to  your  right  hand  neighbor,  take 
his  subscription,  mail  us  a  dollar  with  yours  renewed,  and  the  thing  u 
done.  If  you  send  us  three  new  subscribers  with  three  dollars^  yours  willU 
free  for  one  year.      This  you  can  easily  do. 
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NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL  MECHANISM. 

BY  JAMES   B.    COLEMAN,   M.   D. 

AT  the  ordinary  level  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  the  pressure  of  the  air  is 
fifteen  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  All  the  structures  of  the  human  body 
are  arranged  under  this  pressure,  and  there  are  compensations  for  slight 
variations  which  occur  during  nieterological  changes.  If  the  pressure  of 
the  air  be  suddenly  taken  off  to  a  certain  degree,  as  it  frequently  is  before 
a  storm,  or  increased  as  it  is  afterwards,  the  capacity  for  greater  expansion, 
or  for  greater  resistance  is  accomplished  by  this  natural  adjustability.  Even 
ascensions  in  balloons,  and  descents  in  diving  bells,  can  be  endured, 
extremes  that  would  be  fatal  without  such  a  provision.  The  tissues  of  the 
body  are  to  a  certain  extent  elastic,  and  the  more  highly  organized  of  these, 
those  on  which  life  immediately  depends,  as  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow, 
are  protected  by  a  bony  casing  that  limits  expansion,  and  for  a  time  protects 
against  pressure.  Nor  are  the  lungs  collapsed  by  pressure,  or  ruptured  by 
expansion,  for  they  are  surrounded  by  ribs  that  adJAist  the  cavity  of  the 
chest  to  the  requirements  of  the  situation.  When  the  air  is  light,  and  has 
a  pressure  less  than  the  average  fifteen  pounds  to  the  inch,  more  chest- 
room  is  required  to  receive  enough  of  the  lighter  air  for  the  wants  of  the 
system.  The  chest  dilates  proportionally,  and  the  want  is  supplied.  When 
the  pressure  is  above  fifteen  pounds,  and  the  air  is  more  condensed,  a  less 
volume  will  answer,  and  as  the  chest,  if  suddenly  subjected  to  this 
pressure,  before  the  internal  equilibrium  of  all  the  organs  has  been  affected, 
has  the  proper  form  and  ability  to  resist  this  increased  external  pressure, 
but  little  inconvenience  is  experienced. 

This  animal  mechanism  compensates  for  all  varieties  of  atmospheric 
pressure  to  which  we  may  be  subjected,  that  of  the  deepest  mines,  or 
highest  mountains,  down  in  a  diving  bell,  or  floating  high  in  a  balloon. 
Although  the  extremes  may  be  dangerous,  still  well  organized  individuals 
have  gone  down  in  the  sea,  where  four  atmospheres  have  been  withstood, 
and  others  have  ascended  above  the  earth,  where  the  atmosphere  has  been 
so  attenuated,  that  the  wings  of  a  bird  have  been  useles%  and  he  has  fallen 
like  a  stone. 

These  compensations  in  the  animal  machine,  anticipating,  as  it  were,  the 
changes  and  perils  to  which  it  may  be  exposed,  dynamic  as  well  as  chemical, 
show  how  perfectly  external  forces  can  be  met,  and  chemical  wants  supplied. 
The  bony  and  muscular  structures  provide  for  the  one,  and  the  lungs  for 
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the  Other.  High  in  the  air  where  a  torch  will  hardly  bum  for  want  cf 
oxygen,  man  can  still  breathe,  and  keep  alive  that  curious  combustion  wbkh 
warms  his  system.  His  widely-distended,  panting  lungs  deprive  the  thin  a^ 
of  enough  for  his  purposes.  In  that  deep,  submerged  cavern,  where  : 
hundred  men  are  now  toiling  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  tower  for  the  Eas: 
River  bridge,  the  pressure  of  the  air  supports  twenty-six  feet  of  water,  nearr 
the  weight  of  another  atmosphere.  Down  in  this  enormous  diving  bell 
man  can  live,  but  lamps  can  hardly  burn.  There  is  material  sufl5cicnt  ts 
support  the  flame,  more  than  in  ordinary  air,  but  pressure  interferes  wit^ 
circulation,  and  the  air  is  too  sluggish  to  allow  combustion  with  brilliaon 
Smoke  with  but  scanty  illumination  attends  the  use  of  ordinary  lamps  in 
this  cavern.  These  are  circumstances  out  of  the  usual  course  of  natiL'c 
,and  although  the  elements  required  for  combustion  and  light  are  supplicc 
\  in  abundance,  pressure  interferes  with  the  movements  necessary  for  their 
'  ordinary  phenomena.  The  carbon  that  is  detached  from  the  oil,  and 
thrown  off  in  vapor  or  smoke,  is  not  caught  in  time,  whilst  sufficiently  hot 
by  the  ascending  current  of  air,  to  become  flame,  and  it  presses  slowly  up  ic 
a  dark  cloud.  The  chemistry  of  combustion,  in  this  submerged  chamber, 
is  obstructed  by  forces  against  which  nature  has  provided  in  the  animal 
economy.  Instead  of  the  supply  of  air  being  dependent  on  a  circulatioQ 
caused  by  a  change  of  gravity,  the  movement  is  kept  up,  to  the  required 
degree,  by  the  pump-like  working  of  the  muscles  of  respiration,  inhaling 
and  exhaling  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  system. 

This  mechanism,  so  wonderfully  adapted  to  the  common  wants  anti 
natural  circumstances  of  all,  compensating  where  they  have  gone  beyoad 
the  proper  bounds,  illustrates  many  points  in  the  chemistry,  and  dynamia 
of  life.  In  a  place  where  air  has  to  be  forced  down  through  pip^  to  sup- 
port  a  column  of  water  equal  in  weight  to  another  atmosphere  ;  where  the 
dark  cavern  cannot  be  illuminated  without  resorting  to  galvanic,  or  calcimn 
lights ;  where  sound  is  almost  lost,  and  the  functions  of  the  skin  almost 
suspended,  the  delicate  organs  of  man  will  struggle  on  daily,  through  hoim 
of  ment&l  and  bodily  toil,  until  a  vast  work  is  completed,  which  plants  the 
foundations  of  a  tower  deep  in  the  sea,  where  one  would  have  imagined  ihc 
earth,  of  another  period  of  the  world,  would  never  be  disturbed  by  man. 

When  human  ingenuity  constructs  a  machine,  the  few  impediments  ti  ji 
are  most  apparent  to  its  inventor  are  guarded  against  to  the  best  of  ha 
ability ;  yet,  after  all,  disasters  are  frequent.  There  is  no  self-renovation. 
It  has  not  taken  its  form  and  commenced  its  movements  under  the  pressure 
of  all  surrounding  influences.  The  one  object  for  which  it  has  been  made 
may  have  been  accomplished.  Animals  designed  to  live  through  a  speciSc 
time,  and  to  exefcise  their  various  functions  within  the  bounds  of  the  r^ioa 
to  which  they  have  been  adapted,  have  a  complicity  and  perfection  of 
parts  that  generally  guard  them  from  accident,  and  when  injured  restore 
them  to  their  normal  condition.  This  adaptability  of  animals  to  the  con- 
ditions in  which  they  may  be  placed,   viewed  in  connection  with  thcii 
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apparently  frail  structures,  leads  to  the  belief   that  their  development 
through  time  has  been  a  gradual  feeling  the  way  to  that  which  now,  to  us, 
seems  their  perfect  state.     How  otherwise  could  the  capacity  for  air  be 
increased,  or  diminished,  unless  the  structures  that  measure  the  volume 
required  had  not  been  developed  under  these  varying  necessities?     When 
more  air  was  wanted,  the  struggle  to  obtain  it  caused  an  enlargement  of  the 
apparatus  for  the  purpose  \  when  less  was  required,  and  pressure  was  incon- 
venient, the  vital  forces  would  resist  this  pressure,  and  the  parts  employed 
for  this  purpose  would  grow  strong  under  this  specific  exercise.     Hence 
man  with  his  various  compensations  is  the  best  designated  of  all  animals,      >c»S      \ 
for  a  wanderer.     It  matters  but  little  on  what  part  of  the  earth  he  chooses^   ^   ^ 
to  roam,  or  fix  his  permanent  habitation,  he  will  live  to  an  age  scarcel^*^  ^  o  /  i^ 
reached  by  any  other  animal  of  equal  vital  energy.     Omnivorous,  the  frulg  f  '^  }  S 
of  the  equator  or  the  walrus  of  the  poles  will  answer  for  food :  withoiig    ^  •   ^ 
clothing  from  nature,  his  mind  adapts  his  covering  to  the  climate ;  and  hVi  "^    ^' - 
can  live  at  the  south  where  a  fur-clad  animal  would  perish,  or  at  the  north, 
beyond  the  limit  of  vegetation.     Perfect  in  locomotion,  he  can  out-travel 
any  other  animal,  taking  into  account  all  kinds  of  difficulties  that  have  to 
be   encountered.       Thus  constituted   physically   for  every  latitude  and 
meterological  condition  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  deriving  his  sustenance 
from  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  as  his  wants  may  dictate,  some 
of  the  varieties  of  man  have  established  themselves  at  almost  every  point 
where  discovery  has  reached.     Wherever  found,  they  apparently  have  been 
fashioned  by  surrounding  influences.      At  the  far  north,  the  Esquimaux 
differs  considerably  from  the  native  of  the  tropics,  and  the  Caucasian  who 
wanders  from  one  region  to  the  other,  and  notices  these  differences,  if  he 
were  to  plant  a  colony  of  his  people  with  either,  in  that  time  by  which 
nature  works,  and  of  which  man  has  no  record,  would  cause  the  forms  from 
which  a  Venus  and  an  Apollo  have  been  outlined,  to  shrink  into  frightful 
deformity  at  the  north,  or  to  be  developed  into  the  beastly  coarseness  of 
the  savage  at  the  tropics.     Thus  in  the  mechanism  of  nature  these  are  the 
appropriate  forms  for  these  regions.    In  the  squatty,  shrivelled  figure  of  the 
Esquimaux,  there  is  a  force  that  resists  the  coldness  of  the  atmosphere;  in 
the  soft,  porous,  perspiring  skin  of  the  lazy  savage  of  the  tropics,  there  is  a 
defence  against  heat ;  while  in  the  inhabitant  of  the  temperate  latitudes, 
nourished  and  protected  by  nature's  kindly  influences,  man  has  arrived  at 
his  highest  perfection,  in  bodily  form  and  mental  endowment. 


Notice. — ^^Please  give  immediate  notice  of  any  irregularities  in  receipt  of 
the  magazine.  They  are  sent  until  ordered  and  all  arrearages  are  paid. 
Receipts  will  not  be  returned  unless  stamp  is  sent.  This  is,  however^ 
unnecessary.     Read  advertisement  "on  third  page  of  cover. 
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SALES. 

» 

BY  JUDGE  REED. 

IT  is  impossible  to   treat  of  any  legal  subject  in  a  popular  manE^r. 
without  speaking   of  distinctions,   which,  to  unprofessional  pcrsor^ 
appear  technical  and  subtle. 

But  we  cannot  treat  of  pales  without  noticing  an  important  distinct::' 
between  an  actual  sale  and  a  bargain  for  a  future  sale. 

The  question  princinally  arises  in  the  construction  of  written  contr^jt^ 

In  the  first  place,  the  effect  of  a  mere  contract  for  a  future  sale  is,  th:i: 
the  article  which  is  the  subject  of  the  contract  remains  at  the  risk  of  tbc 
seller.  If  it  should  be  destroyed  by  fire  or  otherwise,  the  seller  wooi 
have  to  bear  the  loss. 

If  there  was  an  actual  sale,  then  the  purchaser  would  have  to  sustain 
the  loss. 

Again,  a  mere  contract  to  sell  an  article  passes  no  title  to  it,  without  r 
actual  or  symbolical  delivery,  and  a  sale  and  delivery  to  another  pcrsct 
after  the  first  contract  would  pass  a  geod  title  to  the  second  buyer. 

The  first  person  contracting  for  the  purchase,  would  have  his  actir 
against  the  seller  for  breach  of  the  contract,  but  he  could  not  sue  for  conver- 
sion of  the  property,  because  he  had  no  title  to  it. 

An  agreement  to  sell  an  ujifinished  chattel,  to  be  delivered  at  some 
future  time,  does  not  pass  a  title. 

Where  an  article  is  manufactured  to  order,  delivery  only  can  pX"*- 
the  title.  If  after  an  article  ordered  by  Jones  is  completed,  the  mata 
turns  round  and  sells  it  to  Smith,  Smith  takes  a  good  title. 

But  it  is  different  if  a  person  takes  material  and  orders  a  mechanic  t^ 
make  an  article  from  it.  Then,  as  he  has  an  original  title  to  the  piec: 
upon  which  the  labor  is  to  be  performed,  he  retains  a  title  to  it  throoci: 
all  its  changes  of  shape  and  value. 

The  principle  is  illustrated  in  the  building  and  transfer  of  ships.  If  ihf 
hull  or  foundation  is  transferred  by  an  executed  sale  to  the  proj>osed  bc}(? 
or  party  for  whom  the  ship  is  to  be  built,  every  distinct  addition  to  tic 
vessel,  becoming  an  inseparable  part  thereof,  is  subject  to  the  same  owner* 
ship.  The  same  applies  to  the  ordinary  instances  where  materials  anr 
furnished  to  various  craftsmen.  Cloth  furnished  to  a  tailor,  or  leather  x 
a  bootmaker,  gives  the  owner  of  the  cloth  or  leather  a  title  to  the  coat « 
boots  made  from  the  materials  furnished. 
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We  have  spoken  incidentally  of  delivery  of  the  article  sold.  Delivery 
is  an  important  element  in  a  sale  for  many  purposes.  In  the  first  place, 
where  the  value  of  the  article  bargained  for  is  over  I30  the  contract  is 
worthless,  unless  one  of  three  things  is  done  at  the  time  of  the  bargain, 
to  wit,  the  contract  put  in  writing,  or  a  part  of  the  price  paid,  or  all  or  a 
portion  of  the  goods  delivered. 

Delivery  is  also  to  be  considered  in  two  aspects — ^as  affecting  the  title  of 
the  seller  and  buyer  in  one  instance,  and  as  affecting  the  rights  of  creditors 
of  the  seller  in  another  instance. 

Very  slight  evidence  of  delivery  is  necessary  to  pass  title  from  the  seller 
to  the  buyer.     It  is  enough  for  the  buyer  to  take  possession  with  consent 
of  the  seller,  although  there  be  no  formal  delivery.      If  the  goods  are 
marked,  or  set  aside,  or  separated  from  other  goods  so  that  the  buyer  can 
identify  and  take  possession  when  so  disposed,  even  though   the  goods 
remain  in  possession  of  the  seller,  title  will  have  passed  to  the  buyer.     The 
law  recognizes  a  constructive  as  well  as  a  practical  delivery.     Where  a 
person  contracts  to  sell  ponderous  articles^  which  are  left  upon  land  pur- 
chased by  the  latter  and  in  his  possession,  and  have  ever  since  remained 
there  in  his  power,  this  is  a  sufficient  delivery  of  the  articles.    So,  marking 
the  name  of  the  purchaser  upon  the  article  purchased  has  been  held,  to 
some  extent,  a  constructive  delivery. 

A  sold  to  B  certain  casks  of  wine  lying  in  the  London  docks  and  marked 
with  B*s  initials,  at  his  request  and  in  his  presence.     Held,  a  delivery. 

So,  drawing  an  order  by  the  seller  directing  a  third  person,  in  whose 
possession  the  articles  are,  to  deliver  them  to  the  buyer,  is  a  delivery 
sufficient  to  pass  title. 

Delivery  of  a  key  of  a  warehouse  where  the  goods  lie,  is  a  sufficient 
delivery. 

The  question  of  delivery  often  arises  in  relation  to  the  rights  of  creditors 
of  the  buyer  or  the  seller. 

Where  a  person  sold  goods  to  another  and  still  retained  possession  of 
them,  and  afterwards  contracted  other  debts,  the  first  sale  was  held,  by  a 
very  old  case,  to  be  a  badge  of  fraud.  The  possessor  of  goods  is  presumed 
to  be  the  owner,  and  parties  giving  credit  are  presumed  to  do  so  on  the 
faidi  of  the  property  of  which  the  creditor  is  the  prima  facie  owner. 

When,  therefore,  a  third  party  puts  in  a  claim  to  goods  found  in  the 
hands  of  an  insolvent  person,  under  a  claim  that  he  was  a  purchaser  before 
the  other  debts  were  contracted,  he  must  show  a  clear  case  of  sale  for  an 
adequate  price  with  no  intention  to  conceal  the  said  sale  or  mislead  other 
parties  in  giving  credit. 

This  question  formerly  arose  generally  in  cases  where  the  goods  had 
been  mortgaged,  or  sold  upon  condition  that  the  title  to  the  goods  should 
revert  to  thfe  seller  upon  repayment  by  him  of  the  sum  loaned  by  the 
purchaser-  To  settle  the  question  in  this  state  a  statute  was  passed  by  the 
legislature  similar  to  one  in  the  state  of  New  York.     This  statute  provides 
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that  every  sale,  intended  to  operate  as  a  mortgage,  of  goods  and  dnc,^ 
which  shall  not  be  accompanied  by  immediate  delivery  and  followed  br  j 
actual  and  continued  change  of  possession  of  the  goods  and  chattels,  sfe_ 
be  absolutely  void  as  against  the  creditors  of  the  seller  or  mortgagor,  au 
as  against  subsequent  purchasers  and  mortgagees  in  good  faith,  unless  t* 
mortgage,  or  a  copy  thereof,  shall  be  filed  in  the  clerk's  office  of  theccjcr 
where  the  property  so  mortgaged  shall  be  at  the  time  of  the  executicj  \ 
the  said  instrument. 

Every  mortgage  filed  ceases  to  be  valid  at  the  end  of  one  year  from  vt 
time  of  the  filing,  unless  during  the  last  thirty  days  of  the  year  a  true  a: 
of  said  mortgage,  together  with  a  statement  exhibiting  the  interest  of ::: 
mortgagee  in  the  property  therein  claimed  by  him  by  virtue  thereof,  sht 
again  be  filed  in  the  office  aforesaid. 


Occasionally  editors — and  sometimes  others — say,  **Your  articles  sr 
well  selected,'*  &c.  They  are  not  selected  at  all,  but  written  a 
pressly  for  us.  This  error  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  editorii 
brethren  may  account  for  the  appearance  of  our  articles  in  some  papct 
without  credit  to  Beecher's  Magazine.  We  consider  it  a  complisar 
that  they  are  so  frequently  copied,  and  all  we  ask  is,  that  their  origin  nn' 
be  known  in  this  connection.  • 


We  have  the  MSS.  of  a  short  story  entitled  "  A  Husband's  Guilt,"  war; 
is  one  of  the  most  intensely  interesting  and  truthful  portraits  of  life  ^^ 
written.  It  is  not  a  tale  of  blood,  but  it  is  one  of  murder,  such  as  tbousaifc 
are  daily  committing.  Whoever  begins  it  will  read  it  all,  and  each  m:^ 
think  that  "  were  it  not  for  a  grave  thousands  of  miles  away  it  never  woui 
have  been  written.'*  It  will  appear  in  the  December  No.  and  be  cc2 
eluded  in  January. 

/ 
We  shall  thank  our  editorial  friends  for  reviews  of  the  magazine.    ^^ 

never  write  notices  and  send  them  to  editors  as  most  magazines  do,  te 

hope  not  to  pass  unnoticed  on  this  account,  nor  on  any  other.     Brcthrs 

of  the  press,  we  want  you  to  speak.     If  you  see  nothing  good  in  the  nc^ 

zine,  say  so,  and  if  you  do,  tell  us  what  it  is.     If  weak  points  are  proo: 

nent,  tell  us  of  that,  and  we  will  try  to  make  them  strong  ones. 

We  should  never  have  published  **  Practical  Tendencies  of  Franklia'j 
Life,"  but  for  its  very  great  value.     It  is  much  too  long. 
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OUR  RECORD  closes  October  1st.     The  cotton  crop  of  the  country 
for  1869  was  3,300,000  bales,  the  largest  since  i860.     It  is  thought 

that  1870  will  produce  4,000,000  bales. During  the  month  of  August 

the  national  debt  was  paid  off  at  the  rate  of  half  a  million  a  day,  and  for 

six  months  the  average  daily  reduction  has  been  1500,000  per  day. By 

the  records  of  Yale  College  it  appears  that  last  summer  was  the  hottest  sea- 
son we  have  had  for  ninety- two  years.     From  July  loth  to  August  15  th,  the 

mean  daily  temperature  at  New  Haven  was  85  degrees. September  ist, 

1870,  will  be  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  history  as  the  day  on  which  Mar- 
shal M*Mahon  surrendered  his  army  of  100,000  men,  with  all  their  arms, 
baggage,   horses,   guns,  and  ammunition,  and   which  saw   Napoleon   of 

France  a  prisoner  of  King  William  of  Prussia. A   national  institution 

for  the  blind  has  been  incorporated  in  Washington. A  remarkable  and 

frightful  accident  occurred  in  Freeport,  Pa.,  a  few  days  since.  While  a 
father  and  three  sons  were  selecting  a  spot  to  bury  a  fourth  son,  they  were 
struck  by  lightning,  and  three  of  the  number  killed  instantly. — A  cataract 
has  been  discovered  in  British  Guiana  that  it  is  said  eclipses  the  falls  of 

Niagara. The  year's  business  of  the  Post  Office  Money  Order  Bureau,  at 

Washington,  amounts  to  $34,054, 184. The  total  Rep.  vote  for  delegate  to 

Congress  in  Cheyenne,  the  capital  of  Wyoming  territory,  was  775 — 171 

of  which  were  women. The  late  John  Simmops,  a  wealthy  merchant  of 

Boston,  has  left  half  a  million  of  dollars  to  found  a  woman's  college  in  that 
city  for  teaching  medicine,  music,  drawing,  designing,  telegraphy,  and 
other  branches  of  art  and  industry  best  calculated  to  enable  scholars  to  ob- 
tain an  independent  livelihood. The  little  craft,  "City  of  Ragusa,** 

was  eighty  days  crossing  the  Atlantic  from  Liverpool  to  Boston. At 

Toms  River,  New  Jersey,  on  Thursday,  September  8th,  a  Sunday  School 
picnic  of  one  hundred  children  were  precipitated  into  the  river  by  the 

breaking  of  a  bridge,  and  eight  were  instantly  killed. Mr.  Washburne 

resident  United  States  minister  at  Paris,  telegraphed  Secretary  Fish,  Sept. 
6th,  of  the  formation  of  a  republic  in  France ;  Mr.  Fish  notified  President 
Grant,  at  Long  Branch,  who  ordered  the  Secretary  to  instruct  Minister 
Washburne  to  recognize  the  republic  at  once.     It  was  done  by  Minister 

Washburne,  amidst  the  rejoicings  of  the  French  people. On  account  of 

the  war  in  Europe  the  Evangelical  Alliance  which  was  to  have  been  held 
in  New  York,  has  been  postponed  to  an  uncertain  date. The  appoint- 
ment of  Senator  Morton  to  be  United  States  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St. 

James,  was  officially  made  known  September  14th. Bavaria  and  Wur- 

temburg  have  become  members  of  the  German   confederation. The 

funeral  of  Admiral  Farragut,  in  New  York,  took  place  Friday,  September . 
30th,  and  was  the  most  imposing  ceremony  of  the  kind  since  that  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln. 
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ROBERT  E.  LEE. 

THE  news  that  "General  Robert  E.  Lee*'  is  dead  has  penetrated 
every  section  of  this  country,  and  widely  spread  in  other  lands. 
Almost  every  newspaper  has  said  something  about  the  departed  man,  and 
almost  universally  it  has  been  of  regret  and  respect.  All  that  is  essential 
in  making  the  outline  of  his  character  is  told  in  a  few  words. 

Robert  E.  Lee  was  bom  in  Stratford,  Virginia,  January  19th,  1807.     At 
twelve  he  was  fatherless.     Family  influence  secured  him  a  place  in  West 
Point  Military  Academy.     He  graduated  second  in  a  class  which  has  made 
a  distinguished  record.     When  the  Mexican  war  broke  out  he  was  a  cap- 
tain.    General  Scott  made  him  chief  engineer,  and  he  directed  almost 
exclusively  the  operations  of  the  invading  army  of  Mexico.     Rising  from 
rank  to  rank  he  became  lieutenant  colonel,  and  was  honored  with  the  post 
of  superintendent  of  West  Point  Academy,  retaining  his  rank  as  colonel. 
He  was  appointed  to  command  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  operated  in 
Texas  and  among  the  Indians  for  several  years.     His  record  was  always 
that  of  a  brave  and  efficient  officer.     When  the  rebellion  broke  out  Col. 
Lee  regretfully  turned  from  the  flag  he  had  honored,  and  which  for  twenty- 
five  years  had  honored  him,  to  the  defence  of  his  own  state.     How  he 
fought  and  won  not  only  victories  over  his  enemies,  but  also  the  universal 
affection  of  the  Southern  people,  we  all  know,  and  we  know  how  at  last  he 
surrendered  himself  and  his  army  to  the  victorious  Grant.     These  terrible 
days  of  bravery  and  victory  to-day,  and  of  bravery  and  defeat  to-morrow,  and 
at  last  of  final  victory  and  peace,  are  too  familiar  for  repetition — they  are 
cherished  household  legacies.     Thus  rapidly  outlining  the  life  let  us  hasten 
to  the  man\yhom  that  life  represented.     Separating  from  his  name  all  titles 
and  distinctions,  let  us  look  at  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  if  there  be  any  good 
lesson  in  his  life,  any  legacy  of  honor  and  truth  and  nobility,  that  is  the 
nation's,  and  left  for  the  nation's  good.    Let  us  preserve  not  the  memory  of 
the  bitterness  of  strife  and  blood,  but  that  of  the  virtues  of  a  noble  man 
who  won  and  swayed  others  by  his  own  nobility.     Robert  E.  Lee  was  one 
of  nature's  noblemen,  and  circumstances  gave  him  an  honorable  birth-right 
besides.     He  belonged  to  a  family  of  high  rank,  but  those  who  knew  him 
tell  us  he  was  an  unassuming  gentleman — polite,  dignified,  and  considerate 
to  all.     He  had  wealth  and  honors,  but  they  never  robbed  him  of  humanity 
nor  calloused  his  heart  to  her  demands.     He  was  a  Christian,  and  as  such 
his  reputation  was  unspotted.     A  life  governed  by  the  principles  he  prac- 
ticed must  have  in  it  much  to  commend.     A  man  of  great  abilities,  they^ 
were  never  used  but  for  that  which  h^  thought  to  be  right  and  true. 
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The  general  grief  testifies  to  the  universal  regard  in  which  he  was  held 
by  the  whole  people — north  and  south.  We  of  the  north  justly  condemn 
General  Lee,  the  commander  of  rebel  arms,  but  Robert  Lee,  the  refined, 
noble,  and  Christian  man — we  mourn  in  common  with  the  whole  south  to- 
day. Our  sorrow  is  for  the  man — theirs  is  for  an  associate,  a  leader,  a 
friend,  a  brother,  who  led  and  fought  with  those  who  went  out  with  him  to 
die.  He  carried  back  their  dying  words  and  messages  to  stricken  friends. 
He  sympathizedj  with  those  who  now  n^ourn  his  loss  in  their  loss.  We 
cannot  know  the  deep  and  lasting  sorrow  of  the  great  family  of  which  he 
was  the  loved  and  honored  head. 

Though  we  cannot  nor  need  not  feel  as  those  more  nearly  connected 
must ;  yet  because  of  the  universal  respect  throughout  the  land  for  Robert  E. 
Lee,  we  seem  to  see  the  departing  one  stretching  forth  a  hand  southward,  and 
a  hand  northward,  and  drawing  together  towards  a  common  weal  and  des- 
tiny the  discordant  hearts  of  both  sections,  and  with  that  refined  dignity  for 
which  he  was  distinguished,  say  to  both,  **  Be  brothers  now.'*  With  yearn- 
ing love  for  his  old  flag  and  associations  and  con.rades,  and  dying  tenderness 
for  those  who  had  stood  with  him  through  trial,  and  suffered  with  him  in 
defeat,  we  see  him  pointing  both  to  a  bright  and  glorious  future. 

Robert  E.  Lee  is  dead,  but  in  dying  he  has  brought  into  a  common 
regret  and  closer  sympathy  many  who  were  before  strangers  to  such  feelings 
for  each  other.  Though  a  serious  loss  to  the  country,  and  especially  his 
own  section  of  it,  the  lines  of  separation  between  the  north  and  south  are 
less  clearly  defined  than  before,  and  as  dissenting  members  of  a  family  are 
softened  into  sympathy  by  the  death  of  a  loved  one,  so  may  we  who  have 
been  at  enmity  become  brothers  and  sisters  by  our  mutual  bereavement. 

ADAM  EXTON. 

MR.  EXTON  is  now  forty-six  years  of  age,  a  resident  of  Trenton,  and 
one  of  our  successful  business  men,  having  a  business  second  to 
none  of  the  kind  in  this  country.  He  was  born  in  Extonboth,  Lancashire, 
England,  in  1824.  His  father  was  a  Methodist  local  preacher,  but  a 
laborer  in  a  cotton  mill,  where  his  boys  were  brought  up.  The  only 
schooling  Mr.  Exton  ever  received  was  in  Sunday  School,  where  he  learned 
to  read,  write,  and  cipher.  His  father  had  promised  him  that  he  should 
come  to  this  country,  but  did  not  keep  his  word.  Adam  got  tired  of  waiting 
at  last,  and,  with  his  elder  brother,  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  started  for 
America,  landed  safely  in  New  York,  and  came  to  Trenton  by  way  of 
Paterson.  Here  he  engaged  himself  at  one  dollar  per  week  to  William  Lee, 
a  farmer  of  Hamilton  township.  After  staying  on  the  farm  a  year  he 
came  to  Trenton  and  found  employment  in  the  print  works  near  where  the 
Rolling  Mill  now  is.  During  this  year  he  saved  enough  to  get  his  parents 
here;  and,  by  the  way,  he  paid  his  own  passage  to  this  country  from 
earnings  of  four  cents  per  week  in  England.     Mr.  Exton  was  married  in 
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1845,  ^"^  ixova  money  earned  in  the  New  England  cotton  mills  by  himsc; 
and  wife  during  the  first  twelve  months  of  the  honeymoon,  they  boqp: 
the  lot  where  his  house  now  stands,  and  put  up  a  home,  paying  pirt  caa 
and  giving  a  mortgage  for  the  balance.     About  a  year  after  being  marrac 
he  went  into  the  bakery  business  with  his  brother-in-law,  whose  trader 
was.     After  six  months  the  latter  left,  from  ill  health,  and  Mr.  Exton  look 
charge  of  the  business,  with  no  knowledge  of  it.     The  business  was  veii 
small,  and  there  was,  at  that  time,  no  profit  in  it,  either  in  New  YoAo: 
Philadelphia,  the  competition  being  very  great.    The  result  was  articles  ofa 
very  poor  quality.     Mr.  Exton  nGw  determined  to  raise  the  standard  i 
quality,  and  gain  a  reputation  for  producing  the  best  crackers.     This  vi 
the  stake  for  which  he  had  decided  to  play,  and  he  considers  it  the  key  a 
his  first   success,  although   for  some  years  he  did  not   make  a  dollar. 
Reputation  came,  and  at  last,  after  long  and  patient  waiting,  profit  caa 
lagging  in,  and  Trenton  crackers  gained  an  enviable  name  with  the  trade. 
Mr.  Exton  was  the  first  to  introduce  machinery  for  hand   work.     Re 
invented  the  mode  of  baking  Trenton  crackers  now  in  use,  and  originated 
the  sweet  wine  crackers,  which  won  quite  a  success,  and  has  been  that  evci 
since.     He  now  owns  four  patents  of  his  inventions.     From  the  start,  Mr 
Exton  has  been  constantly  introducing  new  machinery,  and  during  tlie 
first  ten  years  of  business  spent  every  cent  made  in  experiments  of  one  kind 
or  another.     At  last  profit,  who  had  been  lagging  far  betiind,  caroecf 
with  rapid  and  oft  returning  steps  and  poured  into  Mr.  Exton's  pocket 
literally  that  which  labor,  ingenuity,  and  strict  attention  to  business  hjd 
deserved  long  since.     A  good  idea  of  the  growth,  of  the  business  can  be 
had  from  a  comparison  of  the  following  figures  of  the  beginning  and  the 
present  business.     His  first  bakery  and  dwelling  was  twenty-eight  by  thirty- 
two  feet,  with  one  oven  seven  by  nine  feet.     He  turned  out  Jio  worth  of 
work  per  day,  and  employed  two  men  and  two  boys.     His  buildings  are 
now  fifty  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet,  with  addition  of  store  nm- 
ing  twenty-five  feet  rear ;  as  high  as  J720  worth  of  crackers  are  often  made 
per  day,  ten  to  fifteen  men  and  from  forty  to  forty-five  bo)rs  are  employed. 
The  business  is  about  J  125,000  per  year,  and  rapidly  growing  profitable 
and  larger.     Quite  a  snug  little  berth  for  a  man  forty-six  years  old,  who 
paid  his  passage  to  this  country  twenty-nine  years  ago  with  earnings  sawd 
from  four  cents  a  week  !     To  the  time  Mr.  Exton  was  married  he  newf 
touched  liquor  and  has  not  for  the  last  year.     Towards  all  benevolent  aiwi 
public  enterprise  he  is  not  penurious,  but  public  spirited  and  charitable, 
giving  freely  of  his  means.     It  will  be  noticed  that  from  the  beginning 
Mr.  Exton  has  been  a  saving  man,  and  if  we  apply  to  this  case  Franklin's 
saying  that  *'  the  road  to  wealth  is  as  plain  as  the  road  to  mill :  make  more 
than  you  spend,"  we  shall  doubtless  be  in  possession  of  the  secret  of  Mr. 
Exton's  success,  by  simply  adding  to  it  patient,  persistent  efforts  to  excel 
in  the  quality  of  his  goods.     His  only  partner  is  an  ever  watchful  wife  wbo 
has  labored  with  him  always,  through  the  reverses  and  hardships  which  ever 
beset  the  path  of  those  who  will  to  be  successful. 
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BATTLING  AGAINST  ODDS. 

BY  HELEN   POWER. 

CHAPTER   XXII. 

BETUBITED  FBOM  A  JOUENET. 

IT  was  nearly  eight  one  cold  December  night,  six  months  after,  that  Dr. 
Linley  sat  alone  in  his  mother's  quiet  parlor  in  Derbyshire.  Having 
just  donned  his  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  he  was  comfortably  seated  in  an 
arm  chair  before  the  grate.  *Twas  a  cosy  room,  with  a  prevailing  air  of 
neatness  and  comfort  which  made  one  almost  forget  to  observe  that  the  car- 
pet was  somewhat  faded,  and  the  furniture,  once  handsome,  was  old  fashioned 
and  had  lost  much  of  its  former  polish ;  the  coals  threw  forth  such  a  cheery 
light,  and  the  tea  table  with  its  snowy  cloth  and  china  laid  for  two,  looked 
very  inviting.  Frank  remained  some  time  quietly  watching  the  fire,  listening 
to  the  hollow  gusts  of  wind  roaring  in  the  chimney,  and  the  hail  pattering 
against  the  windows.  His  face  wore  a  shade  more  of  pallor  and  thought- 
fulness  than  in  his  student  days,  though  it  might  have  been  the  effects  of 
present  weariness,  for  he  looked  up  with  a  smile  when  the  door  opened  ad- 
mitting a  sweet,  pale-faced  lady  in  deep  mourning,  who  came  forward  and 
laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm  with  an  expression  of  earnest  affection  in  her 
brown  eyes. 

"My  dear  boy,  you  are  looking  tired,'*  she  said,  seating  herself  near 
him. 

"Yes,  I  believe  I  am,'*  Frank  answered  with  a  sigh,  "sixty  miles  staging 
is  almost  enough  for  one  day,  and  perhaps  there  is  a  little  mental  weariness, 
too."  Then  changing  his  tone,  "How  many  calls  has  Dr.  Linley  had 
during  his  absence;  any  urgent  cases?*' 

She  smiled  half  sadly  as  she  answered,  ^*  Nobody  except  poor  Mrs.  Dobbs, 
the  washerwoman,  and  her  son  died  this  morning.     Dr.  Harrow  was  called 


in," 
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**  I  am  not  sorry  to  have  missed  that  case,  as  I  couldn't  have  doncsj 
good/' 

"  Poor  woman,  I  sympathize  with  her  very  much,"  remarked  Mrs.  linlr 
after  a  pause  ;  "he  was  her  only  child,  and  although  so  lame  and  helpks, 
entirely  dependent  on  her  for  support,  her  grief  was  affecting  to  wittas. 
O,  Frank!  only  a  mother  can  feel  what  such  a  loss  must  be.  'Thecv 
son  of  his  mother,  and  she  a  widow/  " 

*'  Have  you  ever  observed  the  resemblance  between  me  and  that  po^- 
maimed  child  ?*  *  asked  Frank,  abruptly. 

Mrs.  Linley  opened  her  eyes  in  surprise,  with  a  doubtful  **  No,  my  das*; 
what  an  odd  question." 

**  He  was  only  a  burden  to  his  poor  mother  when  he  ought  to  have  bccQ 
a  support ;  reversing  the  order  of  things,  he  clung  to  her  when  she  oagV: 
to  have  leaned  on  him,  and  I,  too,  am  a  dead  weight  on  your  hands.** 

He  rose  up  and  stood  looking  gloomily  into  the  fire,  his  tall,  giaccfeJ 
figure  standing  out  in  full  relief  against  the  light  of  the  glowing  coals. 

**  Frank,"  said  Mrs.  Linley,  reproachfully,  '*  if  you  knew  how  jainfol 
your  words  were  to  me  you  would  refrain  from  such  expressions  in  fudirt. 
O,  my  son  !  I  can  feel  how  chafing  such  inactivity  must  be  to  a  mind  lik 
yours,  but  only  have  patience;  you  should  not  give  way  to  despondenc. 
Yours  is  a  profession  which  takes  time ;  you  ought  not  to  expect  to  get  into 
practice  without  difficulty." 

**  Perhaps  I  have  been  too  sanguine,"  he  answered  moodily,  **  but  my  eyes 
are  opened  now  to  the  true  features  of  the  case,  and  I  find   myself  daily 
drawing  comparisons  between  Charley*s,  Phil.  Willoughby's,  and  my  owr 
start  in  life.     I  had  letters  from  both  the  other  day.     The  handsome  Dr. 
Grey,  the  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Courtenay's  nephew,  dashes  down  Grosvencr 
Square  in  a  pretty  phaeton  drawn  by  a  pair  of  spirited  greys,  with  a  ti§a 
behind.     What  a  promising  young  man ;  methinks  I  can   hear  the  elder 
portion  of  his  acquaintances  say,  'How  charming  !'  the  ladies  with  wJkmh 
he  is  a  great  favorite,  on  account  of  his  successful  treatment  of  nenroas 
headaches  and  hysteria,  and  his  calls  from  that  quarter  are  frequent.     'Dear 
Linley,  how  are  you  getting  along?*    writes  Willoughby.      *  Isn't  this  i 
gl6rious  profession  now  that  we* re  done  with  midnight  vigils,  professors  in 
long  gowns,  dry  lectures,  and  all  the  many  unpleasant  things  attendant  (m 
a  student's  life  ?     It  is  quite  a  relief  to  be  home  once  more.     The  governor 
had  purchased  a  good  practice  for  me  by  the  time  I  returned  laden  with 
college  honors,  thus  settling  all  difficulties  on  that  score.'     Hardy,  how- 
ever, like  myself,  it  seems,  has  found  the  practice  of  medicine  a  slow 
method  of  making  money,  as  at  last  accounts,  so  Charley  tells  me,  be  had 
forged  a  note  in  his  uncle's  name  for  a  large  amount,  and  decamped  to 
America.       I   don't  know   whether  you   have  ever   heard    me  speak  erf 
Hardy." 

"Yes,  I  think  I  have,  but  not  lately,  and  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  aD? 
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acquaintance  of  yours  should  prove  himself  such  a  scoundrel ;  were  you 
ever  intimate?*' 

**  Rather,  at  one  time/*  replied  Frank,  coloring  slightly,  "but  it  was  of 
short  continuance ;"  then  after  a  slight  pause,  he  added  a  little  bitterly,  **  I 
fear  there  is  too  much  truth  in  the  proverb,  *  *Tis  money  makes  the  world 
go  round.'  Capital  and  family  influence  are  everything  with  a  young  phy- 
sician, and  I  can  realize  it  now.** 

His  mother  arose  and  touched  the  bell. 

**  Our  tea  is  growing  cold,**  she  said,  "and  you  must  be  hungry.  Come, 
Frank,  and  meanwhile  you  can  acquaint  me  with  the  success  of  your  jour- 
ney. 

A  neat-looking  servant  girl  answered  the  summons,  bearing  a  plate  of 
steak  on  a  tray,  and  at  Mrs.  Linley*s  gentle  **  you  need  not  stay,  Margaret," 
went  out  again. 

"So  you  are  anxious  to  have  an  account  of  my  journey,  mother,**  ob- 
served Linley,  as  he  sipped  his  tea,  looking  up  with  a  smile.     "  I  was  not 

nearly  as  successful  as  I  could  ha^i^e  wished ;  at  H there  were  only  five 

doctors,  at  D six,  and  the  rest  in  proportion — not  very  cheering ;  but 

do  not  look  so  blank  :•  I  have  formed  apian,  and  it  only  wants  your  approval. 
*  A  prophet  has  no  honor  in  his  own  country,*  so  a  move  must  be  made 
somewhere.  *Tis  folly  for  me  to  waste  time  here  any  longer ;  what  do  you 
think  about  going  to  Birmingham?" 

Mrs.  Linley  sighed. 

"Wherever  you  think  best,  Frank.  I  rely  upon  your  judgment,  and  it 
makes  little  difference  to  me.  The  idea  of  leaving  a  neighborhood  fraught 
with  so  many  sad  and  pleasant  memories,  (her  eyes  resting,  as  she  spoke, 
upon  a  fine  portrait  opposite,  evidently  that  of  her  husband,  from  the  resem- 
blance to  her  son.  \  There  were  the  same  large  dark  eyes,  the  same  expres- 
sion, hair,  and  figure,)  "  must  be  very  painful  to  me,  although  I  see  its 
necessity.*' 

"  It  seems  hard  that  all  my  study  should  have  gone  for  nothing,**  Linley 
added,  after  a  pause,  "  and  oh  !  mother,  this  useless  waste  of  time  is  almost 
unbearable  when  I  think  of  the  little  fortune  you  have  thrown  away  on 


me. 


"Frank,  my  boy,**  cried  Mrs.  Linley,  tears  filling  her  eyes,  "have  pa- 
tience, only  have  patience.  Remember  that  our  all  is  in  the  hands  of  God, 
and  that  'tis  in  the  school  of  adversity  we  are  purified.*' 

"P  wish  I  could  feel  as  you  do  on  this  subject,  mother,"  Frank  answered, 
laying  down  his  cup;  "seeing,  as  I  have  from  childhood,  the  beautifying 
traits  of  religion  reflected  in  your  life,  it  is  strange  they  are  without  eflfect 
on  mine.  My  heart  is  hardened,  I  fear,  by  the  very  trials  that  should  soften 
it,  for  at  times  my  very  soul  feels  shackled  under  the  fetters  of  poverty,  and 
I  am  half  inclined  to  cry  out  in  bitterness  of  spirit,  *  Why  am  I  endowed 
with  faculties  which  under  other  circumstances  would  have  made  me  wor- 
thy of  the  name  of  manhood,  of  the  world's  respect,  and  above  all  of  my 
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mother's  love,  if  they  are  but  to  prey  upon  my  life,  to  make  me 

myself  as  a  useless  clod,  a  burden  to  myself,  and  you  who  should  lodt  to   i 

me  for  support  all  the  time  I  am  helplessly  dependent  on  you.". 

*' Don't,  Frank,"  cried  Mrs.  Linley,  in  a  voice  of  entreaty  ;  **  don't 
on  in  that  wild  way.     Remember,  my  boy,  that  we  have  no  strength  ii   I 
ourselves. ' ' 

"Just  what  Emile  said,"  Frank  answered,  thoughtfully. 

A  shadow  passed  over  his  mother's  face  at  the  mention  of  the  name,  fe 
he  had  long  ago  confided  his  betrothal  to  her,  and  it  was  only  natural  thai 
a  fond  mother  should  witness  the  overthrow  of  all  her  air  castles  with  pim 
and  regret,,  and  was  it  strange  she  should  look  higher  than  an  actress  «r 
street  singer  for  the  woman  of  whom  she  could  gladly  say,  **  Take  her,  ibt 
son,  and  be  happy?"  The  vocation  itself  was  prejudicial,  and  she  coaW 
not  but  feel  it  so ;  it  was  the  only  step  of  his  life  which  had  ever  given  her 
pain.  Lenient  as  she  tried  to  be  for  his  sake,  forbearing  to  say  anythii^  to 
wound  his  feelings,  some  bitter  tears  had  been  shed  in  secret  when  ho 
overcharged  heart  could  find  no  other  utterance.  Her  boy  was  so  talented, 
highly  educated,  and  handsome,  (Mrs.  Linley,  like  most  mothers,  was  Wind 
to  imperfections)  who,  seeing  him  in  the  perfection  of  proud  manhood, 
would  doubt  his  high  blood  ?  Ah  !  there  was  the  weak  point,  after  aO. 
What  would  Sir  Robert  have  thought  of  such  an  alliance  ?  Once,  ycao 
ago,  he  had  taken  his  little  nephew  on  his  knee,  praising  his  fine  forehead 
and  bright  eyes,  and  well  she  remembered  her  maternal  pleasure  as  he  said. 
**  The  last  scion  but  one  of  our  proud  house  will  be  a  pride  and  a  glory  to 
you,  Virginia,  in  years  to  come."  What  would  he  think  now  to  have  Yam 
bring  a  foreign  actress  to  share  his  name  ? 

Mrs.  Linley  roused  herself  from  her  unpleasant  reverie  to  find  Frank** 
eyes  fixed  full  upon  her  face. 

"Mother,"  he  began  with  a  smile,  abruptly,  "I  am  afraid  you  are  pre- 
judiced against  Emile,  but  it  is  only  necessary  to  see  and  know  her." 

**Love  is  always  blind,"  his  mother  answered  sadly;  '*  f>erhaps  I  am, 
and  I  sincerely  trust  my  prejudices  may  be  all  unfounded.  But  you  ait 
young,  and  have  seen  so  little  of  women  that  I  fear  you  have  been  blinded 
by  the  beauty  of  a  syren.  I  do  not  doubt  her  talents ;  only  to-day  I  snr 
her  name  in  a  newspaper  coupled  with  praises;  the  London  world  seems  to 
be  wild  about  her;  but  as  your  future  wife,  Frank,  it  jars  upon  my  feelii^ 
to  find  her  name,  beauty,  and  talents  made  a  public  theme  of  discourse  at 
clubs  and  operas.  Forgive  me  if  I  am  speaking  harshly,  but  is  the  die 
being  calculated  to  make  a  fireside  happy,  to  enter  into  domestic  enj<^- 
ments,  to  make  your  home  what  it  should  be — a  woman  who  lives  only  ii 
and  for  the  plaudits  of  the  public?" 

"Mother,  you  do  not  know  her;  what  is  the  use  of  saying  more  whca 
that  sentence  comprises  all?"  He  left  his  seat  and  went  over  wh«^  sbe 
sat,  laying  one  hand  on  her  arm.  **  I  am  sorry  that  any  act  of  mine  shonid 
have  caused  you  pain  ;  under  other  circumstances  I  would  not  have  takw 
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such  an  imporfant  step  without  your  full  sanction.  But  I  could  not  go 
away  without  telling  her  that  I  loved  her,  without  gaining  the  right  to  be 
her  protector,  she  was  so  desolate,  even  amid  the  whirlwind  of  admiration 
which  her  beauty  and  mental  attributes  have  created. 

"Mother,  shall  I  repeat  how  sorry  I  am?"  His  great  black  eyes  were 
full  upon  her  face  beaming  with  proud  tenderness.  **  Will  you  learn  in  time 
to  be  reconciled  to  her,  to  love  her,  poor  motherless  girl,  for  my  sake?" 

She  could  not  say  "  no  "  with  him  standing  there ;  she  could  not  resist  his 
looks,  his  words.  For  his  sake,  '*yes;"  what  cared  she  for  the  world?  he  was 
everything  in  it  to  her ;  his  happiness  was  dearer  than  life.  She  rose  up 
with  a  sweet  smile  upon  her  pale  face,  and  leaned  her  head  upon  his  breast. 

*•  Yes,  for  your  sake,  I  will  be  a  mother  to  her,  and  who  knows  but  for 
her  own,  too,  some  day." 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 

JULIANS  DIAJL7  COIITINUED— JAHUARY  5TH. 

Another  London  season  has  begun  with  its  whirl  of  fashionable  dis- 
sipation, and  I  am  weary  of  it  already.  I  often  think  of  the  summer 
that  is  gone,  with  its  sunshine  and  flowers,  of  the  grand  old  trees  which 
threw  such  cool  shadows  upon  the  green  sward  at  the  park  months  ago,  of 
the  shrubbery  with  its  pleasant  walks,  and  the  perfume  of  the  flowers  in  the 
soft  air.  Here  between  the  leaves  of  my  journal  lies  a  faded  rose,  a  me- 
mento of  happy  hours.  On  the  evening  of  which  I  am  about  to  write,  ^a 
heavy  fog  hung  over  London,  shutting  out  the  brightness  of  the  day,  but  I 
was  not  in  a  mood  to  say  I  could  scarcely  wish  it  different.  Why  ?  I  scarcely 
know.  We  do  not  always  understand  ourselves,  I  think ;  perhaps  it  was  be- 
cause my  head  had  been  aching  all  day;  I  hope  it  was,  but  I  am  not  certain 
whether  my  heart  did  not  ache  a  little,  too.  But  enough  of  this.  I  arose 
from  the  sofa  where  I  had  been  reclining  in  the  front  drawing-room,  with 
some  confusion,  as  Lord  Westfield  entered  the  room.  A  volume  of  Byron 
was  open  in  my  hand,  but  I  had  not  been  reading  for  the  past  half  hour; 
ray  damp  hair  was  pushed  plainly  back  from  my  forehead,  and  my  face 
looked  paler  than  usual. 

**  Your  uncle  told  me  I  should  find  you  here/'  he  said,  I  fancied  with  a 
little  embarrassment.     **  You  are  looking  pale;  you  are  not  ill  I  hope?" 

**  Oh  !  no,"  I  answered  carelessly,  withdrawing  my  hand ;  *'  my  head  has 
been  aching  very  badly  since  noon,  but  I  am  better  now." 

He  seated  himself  on  the  sofa  beside  me  and  attempted  to  take  my  hand 
again,  remarking,  ''You  may  think  this  rather  an  unusual  hour  for  a  visit, 
but  I  wished  to  see  you  alone ;  can  you  guess  my  object  ?' ' 

"  Yes,  you  must  know  that  I  have  long  sought  an  opportunity  to  tell  you 
of  my ."     His  earnest  eyes  were  full  upon  my  face,  but  I  would  not 
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heed  their  meaning.     "  I  am  afraid  you  are  inclined  to  be  sentimental,  bt 
lord/*  I  said  archly,  interrupting  him. 

'*  Why  will  you  always  willfully  misunderstand  me?*'  he  replied  cxri- 
tedly.  "You  must  and  shall  listen  to  me  now.  I  never  truly  lored  z 
woman  till  I  saw  you.  I  had  a  dream — ^a  wild  dream — once,  but  I  learned  its 
folly,  and  forgot  it  long  ago.  I  lay  my  heart,  my  title,  my  fortune  at  ^pm 
feet,  and  remember,  Julia,  that  the  happiness  of  my  life  depends  upon  yow 
answer.  Speak,"  he  added,  in  a  low  and  eager  voice ;  **  a  word  from  jck 
can  make  me  the  happiest  man  in  Christendom.  Your  uncle's  consent  I 
have  already  gained." 

I  think  my  face  had  grown  a  shade  paler  when  I  arose,  and  I  know  mj 
voice  faltered.  "You  cannot  imagine  the  pain  your  words  have  giveo 
me,"  I  answered,  and  I  was  sincere;  perhaps  I  felt  the  more  for  him  be- 
cause a  shadow  was  stealing  over  my  own  life.  Oh !  may  I  never  meet 
with  as  bitter  a  disappointment  as  I  have  given  him. 

"As  a  friend  I  have  always  esteemed  you;  so  let  us  drop  this  subject  at 
once  and  forever.  Forget  the  past,  Lord  Westfield,  and  let  us  still  be 
friends."  I  tried  to  spare  his  feelings,  and  fancied  I  had  spoken  the  bitter 
truth  as  plainly  as  was  needful,  but  saw  my  mistake  a  moment  after.  He 
would  not  undeceive  himself. 

"Only  give  me  hope,**  he  cried,  his  face  brightening;  "only  give  nie 
hope  and  I  will  be  content  to  wait  for  years.  You  are  young,  and  it  uss 
folly  in  me  to  think  I  had  so  soon  gained  'your  affection.  Say  only  that 
you  are  heart  free ;  that  no  one  else  has  won  your  love. ' ' 

I  did  not,  I  could  not,  answer  him,  but  I  felt  a  crimson  dye  flushing  mr 
very  temples  as  he  turned  away. 

"  It  needs  no  words,  Miss  Grey,**  was  all  he  said  in  a  broken  voice ;  "  your 
face  has  betrayed  your  secret.  *  * 

Sinking  back  on  the  sofa  I  covered  my  face  with  my  hands  to  hide  the 
color  burning  on  my  cheeks,  scarcely  conscious  of  what  I  was  doing  until 
Lord  Westfield  turned  to  leave  the  room ;  then  raising  my  head  1  called 
him  back. 

"If  I  have  ever  thoughtlessly  given  you  encouragement,"  I  said,  '*I  ask 
your  forgiveness.  Lord  Westfield." 

"  No,  no,**  he  answered  moodily,  "  I  can  do  you  the  justice  to  say  yoa 
never  have ;  it  was  all  my  own  blind  folly.  *  *  He  stood  a  moment  lookii^ 
at  me  sorrowfully,  and  then  added,  "  I  may  never  see  you  again — Cnglaad 
no  longer  has  any  ties  for  me,  and  I  shall  leave  for  the  continent  to-mor- 


row. *  * 


He  clasped  my  hand  for  a  moment  in  silence,  and  left  the  room,  I 
stood  for  a  moment  where  he  had  left  me,  and  then,  after  closing  the 
damask  curtains,  lay  down  upon  the  sofa  and  buried  my  face  among  the 
pillows.  I  lay  thus  a  long  time,  and  did  not  move,  even  when  the  dinna^ 
bell  rang,  until  a  servant  opened  the  door,  bringing  lights.  Aunt  Emily 
had  sent  to  know  how  I  felt,  and  if  I  would  come  down  to  dinner. 
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**  Tell  ray  aunt  I  am  quite  recovered  and  will  join  her  at  tea/'  I  an- 
swered, and  soon  as  the  door  closed,  turned  my  face  from  the  light  and 
resumed  my  former  position.  Shortly  after,  Charley  came  in  and  sat  down 
beside  me  quietly. 

**  How  do  you  feel  now?'*  he  asked,  putting  his  arm  playfully  round 
me  ;    **  I  thought  you  were  asleep." 

"  Oh  !  no,  only  thinking;  I  like  to  be  quiet  sometimes,"  I  answered  a 
little  tremulously. 

'*  Aunt  sent  me  to  bring  you  to  tea,  but  I  have  a  piece  of  music  here  I 
want  you  to  try  first.  You  remember  the  song  of  which  Frank  was  sj)eak- 
ing  last  summer  at  the  park,  the  evening  before  he  left ;  but,  by  the  way, 
I  receiveti  a  letter  from  him  to-day,  and  where  do  you  suppose  it  was 
postmarked  from?" 

**  I  can*t  guess,  of  course,"  I  replied  with  assumed  carelessness  as  I  arose 
ajid  opened  the  piano,  though  I  fear  my  heart  beat  a  little  faster,  with  an 
undefined  dread. 

**  From  Birmingham,"  Charley  replied,  as  he  screwed  up  the  music-stool ; 
**he  is  now  practicing  medicine  there,  and  I  hope  doing  well.  He  said 
*  he  thought  it  probable  he  should  come  to  London  for  a  few  days  during 
the  winter.'  Shall  I  say  in  my  next  letter  that  you  are  ready  for  another 
argument?" 

**  Still  inclined  to  tease,  Charley,"  I  answered  laughing,  as  I  seated  my- 
self at  the  instrument ;  **  but  I  don't  believe  you  really  think  I  am  as  fond 
of  an  argument  as  you  pretend,  or  that  I  always  take  the  opposite  side  of  a    ' 
question  for  the  sake  of  being  perverse."  .  ^f  ''^J^^ 

It  was  a  Tyrolese  girl's  lament  for  her  dead  lover  ;  the  words  were  touchj-^ 
ing  and  beautiful,  the  air  wild  and  sad ;  I  played  it  over  once  or  twice,  and  ^ 
Charley  seemed  pleased  with  the  way  I  sang  it,  remarking  that  it  was  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  my  voice.    *'  Let  me  play  it  once  more  before  we  go,"  I 
said ;  **  Aunt  Emily  must  hear  it  to-night,  she  is  so  fond  of  German  melo- 
dies." 

They  were  nearly  done  tea  when  we  joined  them. 

**  You  are  looking  better,  my  love,"  said  my  aunt,  with  a  look  of  yearn- 
ing tenderness  in  her  eyes,  as  I  entered,  as  if  she  feared  losing  me.  There 
was  something  about  my  uncle's  manner,  too,  which  troubled  me,  and  made 
me  revert  to  the  unpleasant  occurrence  of  the  afternoon,  that  for  the  last 
half  hour  I  had  nearly  forgotten.  Charley  and  Blanche,  however,  seemed 
unconscious  of  any  change,  and  as  is  usually  the  case  with  most  of  us  when 
anything  disagreeable  has  to  be  divulged,  I  tried  to  delay  the  necessary  ex- 
planation as  long  as  possible.  As  long  as  any  of  the  servants  were  present. 
I  knew  there  was  no  danger  of  family  matters  being  discussed,  so  as  soon  as 
the  tea  things  were  removed  I  rose  and  went  to  the  piano,  for  I  must  ac- 
Jcnowledge  that  I  half  dreaded  my  uncle's  disappointment  and  displeasure. 

**  Charley  has  brought  me  a  beautiful  song,  aunt,  and  I  am  very  anxious 
for  you  to  hear  it,"  I  remarked. 
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"  Miss  Hoefenfels  sang  it  with  great  success  at  Drury  Lane  the  otbr 
Bight,"  Charley  added. 

"Oh !  that  is  the  actress  Sir  Robert  Bamet  was  raving  about  at  Lsd? 
Dashleigh's  last  week.  Who  is  she  ?  The  papers  are  sounding  with  btr 
praises.*' 

*' All  I  can  tell  you  is,  that  they  only  do  her  justice,"  replied  Charkr. 
enthusiastically ;  "  even  her  own  sex  admire  her,  and  that  fact  alone  proTo 
a  great  deal,"  he  added,  laughing. 

"What  is  she  like?"  asked  my  aunt,  looking  up  from  her  crochet  wod 
with  interest ;  I  would  like  to  see  your  beau-ideal  of  a  beautiful  woman." 

"They  say  she  resembles  me,"  her  nephew  replied  smiling,  as  he  drw 
himself  up  to  his  full  height ;  "  so  of  course,  my  dear  aunt,  you  can  no 
longer  entertain  any  doubts  with  regard  to  her  beauty." 

"  What  vanity-stricken  creatures  men  are!"  I  returned  pertly;  "non- 
sense, Charley,  I  was  just  picturing  to  myself  a  magnificent  creature,  with 

hair  and  eyes  like  midnight,  and .     But  pray  whom  do  you  mean  br 

'they.'" 

"Oh  !  the  students  who  used  to  go  to  see  her  when  she  first  appeared- 
I  remember  so  well  the  evening  I  first  saw  her ;  she  was  dressed  as  a  bay-a- 
broom  girl.  Frank  and  Willoughby  made  up  a  party  to  clap  her  perforai' 
ance — ^her  first  appearance,  by  the  way — and  I  was  one  of  the  party,  of 
course." 

"What  had  Dr.  Linley  to  do  with  her?"  I  asked  quickly,  with  soik 
surprise. 

"Oh!  nothing,  only  that  he  once  befriended  Miss  Hoefenfels  on  tl^ 
street  by  accident,  and  hearing  that  she  was  to  appear,  proposed  that  we 
should  assist  the  new  debutante,  which  we  did,  you  may  be  sure,  to  the 
best  of  our  ability.  *Tis  just  one  year  ago,  but  it  does  not  seem  so  long ; 
we  were  gay  students  then,"  and  my  very  sedate  brother  heaved  a  sigh  for 
his  youthful  days  gone  by. 

"So  her  eyes  and  hair  are  brown  and  not  black,  asjuh'a  imagined,'" 
observed  my  aunt,  as  if  the  subject  interested  her. 

"You  are  wrong  also,"  returned  Charley,  laughing;  **  her  hair  k 
golden,  and  is  generally  worn  in  ringlets,  and  I  never  saw  njore  beautiM 
blue  eyes.  'Tis  her  features  and  expression  which  resemble  me.  But  now, 
I  think  of  it,  she  is  very  much  such  a  looking  girl  as  you  must  have  been 
yourself.  Aunt  Emily,  eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  before  you  put  oa 
matronly  airs  and  caps  together. ' ' 

"  What  do  you  say  to  that  description,  Julia?  You  know  every  one  says 
I  am  every  inch  a  Grey,  and  I  have  been  more  than  once  taken  for  aunt's 
son  instead  of  her  nephew,  while  you,  on  the  contrary,  resemble  oar 
mother's  family." 

"  Then  she  need  not  want  to  be  a  whit  prettier,"  said  my  uncle,  looking 
up  from  his  book  with  a  smile.  "  I  am  very  sorry  I  did  not  insist  oa 
having  Mrs.  Courtenay*s  portrait  painted  soon  after  our  marriage." 
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My  aunt  looked  at  her  liege  lord  chidingly,  saying,  "  What  an  imagina- 
tive boy  Charley  is,  Alfred.** 

'*  Come,  Julia,**  said  Charley,  who  was  not  sufficiently  imaginative  to* 
forget  he  had  promised  to  drop  into  Lady  Dashleigh*s  box  at  the  opera, 
*'play  that  song  before  I  go  out;  I  have  several  patients  to  see  and  must 
be  off  in  five  minutes.** 

My  uncle  was  reading  the  latest  Edinburgh  Review  at  a  centre  table,  but 
laid  down  his  book  to  listen,  and  Charley,  as  it  happened,  thretv  himself  on 
a  sofa  just  opposite  his  aunt,  who  was  seated  in  a  velvet  cushioned  chair, 
busy  with  her  work. 

I  turned  around  to  ask  if  she  would  prefer  the  English  or  German  words* 
'*  The  German,  my  love,**  she  answered,  gently.  I  ran  my  fingers  lightly 
over  the  keys,  and  I  fancy  that  I  never  sang  better  or  with  more  feeling* 
My  aunt  started,  and  let  her  work  fall  in  her  lap  when  I  began,  while  a. 
quick  flush  overspread  her  face,  succeeded  by  a  death-like  palor,  until  even 
her  lips  were  colorless,  and  once  she  pressed  her  hands  convulsively  to  her 
bosom. 

Charley  sprang  to  her  side  in  an  instant,  crying,  "  My  dear  aunt,  what 
is  the  matter?    You  are  ill.** 

I  pajused  in  my  song,  and  followed  uncle*s  example.  **  My  dear  Emily,, 
what  is  it?*'  he  asked,  with  a  depth  of  proud  tenderness  in  his  voice  f 
"  you  were  so  well  a  moment  ago.** 

"It  is  nothing,**  she  answered,  speaking  with  difficulty;  **only  a 
momentary  spasm,  and  it  is  over  now.  I  shouldn*t  have  thought  it  wortb 
mentioning.  Charley,  my  dear  boy,**  laying  a  nervous  hand  on  his  arm,, 
with  a  smile,  "you  alarmed  yourself  unnecessarily,  and  you  have  frightened 
all  the  color  out  of  Julia*s  face.** 

"But  this  sudden  attack,  my  dear,**  persisted  my  uncle,  'anxiously- 
"  Have  you  ever  been  similarly  affected  before?  You  are  pale  and  nervous 
still.     If  there  is  any  return  of  it  I  will  call  in  Dr.  Eversharp?** 

But  my  aunt  assured  him  she  was  quite  recovered  and  did  not  apprehend 
any  return  of  the  attack,  requesting  me  to  finish  my  song;  but  Charley 
said  I  must  defer  it  until  he  came  back,  as  he  must  be  off  instanter,  which 
request  I  readily  complied  with. 

After  he  was  gone,  uncle  returned  to  his  book,  aunt  to  her  crochetings 
and  I  occupied  myself  knitting  a  purse  for  Charley,  glancing  now  and 
then  at  my  aunt's  pale  face,  and  thinking  that  it  wore  more  than  its  usual 
shade  of  sadness.  No  one  seemed  to  be  in  a  conversational  mood,  and 
Blanche,  tired  of  the  unusual  quiet,  fell  asleep  on  the  sofa.  Once  or  twice 
I  fancied  that  my  uncle  looked  at  me  with  a  peculiarly  pleasant  expression, 
hovering  about  his  mouth,  which  made  me  feel  strangely  uncomfortable. 
Charley  came  in  again  about  half-past  ten.  I  was  surprised  to  see  him. 
back  so  soon. 

"It  is  a  very  disagreeable  night,**  he  remarked,  throwing  himself  into  a. 
chair  near  me. 
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'*  I  thought  you  were  going  to  the  opera,"  I  said,  with  a  roguish  ojilt 

*'So  I  did,  but  didn't  stay  long." 

**I  might  infer  as  much  by,your  being  here.     Wasn't  Celestia  there?' 

**  Yes,  but  so  was  Sir  Walter  Linley,  and  you  know  I  have  no  patioct 
-with  Sir  Walter.     I  can't  realize  that  he  and  Frank  are  cousins-     Bk, 
changing  the  subject  in  a  careless  way,  "what  is  that  you  are  knitting?" 

"A  purse  for  you.     Is  it  not  pretty?"  said  I,  holding  it  up. 

"Very,"  said  Charley,  kissing  me  in  his  usual  merry  way.  *' Yoiarr 
^ne  of  the  kindest  of  sisters." 

My  uncle  laid  down  his    book  with   the    same    pleased     expressioii. 
remarking  to  Charley,  "Blanche  will  soon  have  to  slip  into  her  place  laa 
:afraid.     Julia,  my  dear,  allow  me  to  congratulate  you  as  the  future  Lady 
Westfield." 

"  My  dear  uncle,"  I  began,  but  the  words  died  away  in  my  throat,  aad 
without  observing  my  confusion,  or  attributing  it  to  female  coyness,  fee 
continued — 

"  I  cannot  express  the  pleasure  which  such  an  alliance  must  give  me,  ix 
•with  all  your  accomplishments  and  fortune  my  highest  wishes  never  ex- 
ceeded this.  "Fis  not  only  that  he  is  Lord  Westfield,  of  Westfield  Fart 
Devonshire,  with  an  unencumbered  income  of  ;£  15,000  per  annum.  Hs 
fortune  of  course,  in  your  case,  is  of  little  importance  except  to  prove  iki 
h«  was  actuated  by  no  mercenary  motive,  but  he  is  a  perfect  gentleman  of 
high  moral  character,  and  there  is  just  sufficient  disparity  of  age ." 

"  I'm  afraid,  sir,  you  arc  laboring  under  a  mistake,"  said  Charley,  inter- 
rupting him. 

"There  is  no  mistake,"  relumed  my  uncle  in  a  displeased  tone;  "did 
I  not  give  Lord  Westfield  my  full  sanction  only  this  afternoon,  and  send 
him, to  my  niece?" 

Charley's  cheeks  flushed,  but  he  answered  very  quietly,  '*  Is  there  not  a 
probability,  at  least,  of  my  sister's  having  refused  him,  as  he  starts  for  the 
continent  to-morrow  ?     I  met  him  on  the  street  to-night. ' ' 

"  Julia  "  said  my  uncle  sternly,  "  what  am  I  to  understand  from  this?" 

"  That  I  have  refused  to  become  the  wjfe  of  a  man  I  could  not  lo\'e/'  1 
answered  firmly;  "as  a  friend  I  have  always  esteemed  him,  but  our  di^io- 
sitions  are  entirely  dissimilar." 

"Nonsense,"  retorted  my  uncle  angrily,  "you  have  no  more  judgment 
about  these  things  than  an  infant.  Girls  are  always  letting  silly,  romaotir 
notions  interfere  with  their  true  interests,  and  as  your  uncle  and  guardian, 
I  am  too  highly  displeased  not  to  speak  plainly.  You  acknowledge  that  70a 
esteem  him  ;  is  not  that  sufficient?  Once  married  that  feeling  would  soon 
ripen  into  an  earnest  affection." 

"Or  turn  into  hatred,"  I  answered  coldly. 

He  stamped  his  foot  impatiently — I  might  have  said  angrily. 
-"  You  have  taken  a-step  to-day  which  you  will  no  doubt  regret  when  yoa 
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^ome  to  your  senses,  Julia.  Such  a  position  to  throw  away  without  a 
thought !     La(iy  Westfieid,  of  Westfield  Park,  a  leader  among  the  ton." 

'*I  could  not  barter  the  peace  of  a  lifetime  for  an  empty  title,"  I  an- 
«wered  proudly ;  then  changing  my  tone  I  expressed  my  regret  that  any 
-suet  of  mine  should  cause  him  pain. 

**  Unreasonable,  foolish  girl,"  he  cried,  and  left  the  room  in  high  dis- 
pleasure. 

I  rose  and  kneeling  at  my  aunt's  side,  leaned  my  head  in  her  lap,  **  Don't 
scold  me.  Aunt  Emily,"  I  said  pleadingly,  "  I  could  not  bear  it  now ;  was  1 
•wrong  ?    I  could  not,  oh  !  I  could  not  marry  him." 

"You  were  perfectly  right,  my  love,"  she  answered  tenderly,  with  a 
pained  expression  on  her  sweet  face;  ** never  pledge  your  hand  without 
your  heart,  for  worldly  distinctions,  for  they  alone,  my  child,  cannot  bring 
iiappiness." 

Charley,  who  had  been  pacing  the  floor,  continued  to  walk  in  silence, 
glancing  occasionally  at  his  aunt's  troubled  face,  while  the  coal  burned 
•cheerily  in  the  grate,  the  wax  lights  threw  a  mellow  glow  over  all,  and  the 
little  figure  slept  on  unconscious  among  the  pillows.  Outside,  the  rain  was 
falling  heavily  on  the  wet  pavements,  pattering  against  windows,  penetra- 
ting bad  shoes  and  thin  wrappings,  making  lamps  dim,  and  the  streets  sadly 
•dreary,  when  a  neighboring  churchbell  striking  eleven  roused  us  from  our 
reverie. 

CHAPTER    XXIV. 

A   QUIET  CHRISTMAS — TET  KOT  CHEERLESS. 

IT  was  Christmas  morning  in  Birmingham,  clear  and  cold,  the  very  kind 
of  weather  for  the  holidays,  and  all  seemed  to  feel  elated  by-  the  frosty 
air,  as  they  passed  and  repassed  each  other  on  the  crowded  sidewalks.  But 
Mrs.  Linley  sitting  alone  in  her  room  in  one  of  the  quiet  streets,  saw  and 
felt  none  of  its  brightness.  She  looked  pale  and  thin,  and  her  soft  brown 
hair  was  turning  a  little  grey ;  seated  in  a  chair  by  the  fire  she  rocked  gently 
back  and  forth,  her  eyes  fixt^  in  a  sad,  half-absent  way  on  the  carpet. 
Perhaps  she  was  thinking  of  a  merry  Christmas  long  gone  by,  when  she,  a 
Jight-hearted  girl  stood  under  the  mistletoe,  of  the  clasp  of  hands,  and  the 
solemn  vow  breathed  under  the  shadow  of  its  branches. 

Many  other  happy  ones  had  followed  at  her  own  fireside,  when  a  bloom- 
ing matron,  she  looked  into  her  husband's  face,  and  thought  of  that  other 
eve,  and  the  words  of  love  whispered  under  the  mistletoe.  But  now  she 
was  all  alone,  there  was  no  one  to  bid  her  a  merry  Christmas,  no  pleasant 
token  to  make  her  feel  that  she  was  remembered.  She  missed  the  bright 
face,  which  looked  in  at  her  door  last  year,  and  the  hearty  kiss  as  he  said, 
•"Many  happy  returns  of  to-day,  mother." 
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Some  little  boys  under  her  window  were  shouting  merrily,  but  the 
of  children's  mirth,  which  usually  gave  her  pleasure,  now  fell  gratingly « 
her  ear.  Oh  !  how  sad  was  the  stillness  in  her  room,  with  nothing  tol^tu 
upon  it  save  the  faint  creak  of  the  chair  as  she  rocked  back  and  forth-  Sic 
was  thinking  of  her  boy  far  away,  wondering  what  he  was  doing,  w^ 
whether  he  was  thinking  of  her ;  for  Frank  had  given  up  the  practice  a  • 
medicine  months  ago,  in  despair,  and  in  a  fit  of  desperation  gone  to  Acs-  I 
tralia  as  surgeon  on  board  a  packet  ship.  It  was  the  same  old  story — ^moocf 
going  out  and  none  coming  in.  The  brass  plate  fastened  to  the  slniaer 
brought  no  patients;  there  were  too  many  doctors'  shingles  on  every  salt 
for  this  one  to  attract  attention.  Pecuniary  troubles  were  daily  inciesa^, 
and  everything  went  wrong.  The  tenant  who  rented  their  cottage  vamosed 
without  paying  the  rent ;  bakers'  and  butchers'  bills  were  presented  tine 
and  again,  and  could  not  be  met ;  Frank's  dress,  too,  though  as  oeat  s 
ever,  began  to  look  painfully  seedy,  and  his  coat,  scorning  to  be  trammeled 
by  fashion,  would  look,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  at  prevention,  as  if  it  intenkc 
to  wear  out  at  the  elbows.  Yet  he  tried  to  be  patient  and  cheerful  for  her 
sake,  and  it  almost  broke  her  heart  to  see  him  so  cramped  by  poverty,  an 
off  from  all  the  amusements  young  men  of  his  age  enjoy ;  to  see.  him  grovia^ 
thin  ai\d  pale,  and  settling  at  last  into  fits  of  gloom  and  desp>ondency,  m 
spite  of  all  his  efforts  to  be  hopeful.  Still  it  was  almost  more  than  she  ct»ai 
bear  to  let  him  go,  to  think  of  the  pathless  miles  of  ocean  which  wooid 
soon  separate  them,  perhaps  forever.  Oh  !  no,  not  forever ;  that  thoo^ 
would  have  been  madness.  Her  trust  in  God  had  never  failed  her:  sboald 
it  now  ?  He  would  return  in  a  few  months  better  for  the  change  and  tbr 
sea  voyage  ;  it  was  necessary  for  him.  **  Mother,"  he  had  said  a  few  days 
before  he  left,  "any  change  will  be  preferable  to  this  stagnant  state  of  ex- 
istence; I  shall  go  mad  if  I  stay  here,"  He  was  right;  it  could  not  continue, 
and  so  he  went.  There  had  only  been  one  message  from  him  in  all  these 
dreary  months,  written  before  he  reached  Melbourne,  and  forwarded  by  a 
homeward-bound  vessel.  But  he  would  soon  be  home  again  ;  that  tho3gk 
ought  to  cheer  her ;  why  had  she  not  dwelt  upon  it  before  ?  She  must  have 
patience  and  wait ;  in  a  few  weeks,  at  the  farthest,  she  would  see  him  again. 
She  rose  with  a  brighter  face,  and  taking  a  handsomely  bound  hible  froa 
the  table  turned  to  some  of  her  favorite  passages.  **  A  merry  Christm^" 
shouted  a  childish  voice  on  the  stairs ;  it  was  a  little  son  of  one  of  tisc 
lodgers,  and  Mrs.  Lin  ley  looked  towards  the  door  and  smiled.  Then  a 
good-natured  voice  was  heard  replying,  **  The  same  to  you.  Master  Fred,'' 
and  shortly  after  there  was  a  rap  at  her  door.  **  Come  in,"  said  Mel 
Linley,  and  a  good-humored,  rosy-cheeked  servant  girl  appeared  and  cane 
forward,  her  face  wearing  one  of  its  broadest  smiles.  *'  I've  somethin'  'at, 
marm,  as  I  thinks  you'll  be  glad  to  git,"  holding  up  a  letter  in  two  fingers. 
Mrs.  Linley  held  out  her  hand  for  it  with  a  little  cry  of  joy.  **  What  a 
mighty  quare  litter,"  observed  Betsy,  as  she  relinquished  the  prize,  **ioob 
like  hit  might  be  from  furrin  parts ;  habout  as  light  as  a  feather,  and  haD 
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kivered  with  postmarks.*'  Mrs.  Linley  broke  the  seal  eagerly,  after  one 
glance  at  the  well-known  hand,  and  began  to  read.  Betsy  turned  when 
she  reached  the  door.  "'Scuse  me  fur  axing  you,  marm,  but  'spose  the 
letter's  from  your  son,  that  fine-looking  gentlemen  as  was  'ere  when  you 
iust  come."*  "  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Linley,  looking  up  with  a  smile.  **  I  'opes 
lie's  well,  marm."     "  Very  well,  thank  you,  Betsy." 

The  door  closed,  and  she  resumed  the  perusal  of  the  precious  missive, 
lier  Christmas  gift.  It  was  closely  written  on  tissue  paper,  crossed  and 
Trecrossed,  but  the  hand  was  too  familiar  to  give  her  difficulty.  He  wrote 
^apparently  in  fine  spirits,  giving  her  a  laughable  description  of  his  long  sea 
voyage,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  new  country  in  which  he 
found  himself.     **The  packet  in  which  I  came  will  leave  port  in  a  week," 

lie  went  on,  "and  you  may  expect  me  home ."     Here  the  letter  broke 

off  suddenly,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  she  found  where  it  was  re- 
sumed. It  began  with  a  later  date:  "  Dear  Mother,  I  will  start  to-morrow 
for  Botany  Bay  (I  fear  this  will  be  a  sad  disappointment  to  you)  as  surgeon 
to  the  convicts  there.  There  is  no  opening  for  me  in  England  now,  and  I 
cannot  afford  to  be  idle.  The  salary  is  pretty  good.  In  haste,  as  ever, 
jour  devoted  son,  F.  Linley-'* 

Mrs.  Linley  dropped  the  letter  with  a  face  from  which  all  the  color  had 
receded,  and  then  taking  it  up  looked  again  to  convince  herself  that  she 
was  not  laboring  under  a  delusion.  Gone  to  Botany  Bay !  she  sat  looking 
sX  the  name  until  her  eyes  grew  dim,  and  leaning  her  face  upon  her  hands, 
^ave  way  to  a  burst  of  tears. 

Gone  to  Botany  Bay !  exiled,  it  seemed  to  her,  from  his  country  and  home. 
Oh  !  bitter  thought,  he  had  no  home  to  return  to,  and  she  had  none  to  offer 
him  now.  He  felt  it,  too ;  there  was  no  opening  for  him  in  England,  and 
so  he  had  gone  to  waste  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  a  remote  colony,  as 
surgeon  to  the  convicts.  Oh  !  had  all  dreams  of  his  advancement  come  to 
this  ?  A  surgeon  to  the  convicts  thousands  of  miles  away,  so  far  as  almost 
to  cut  off  communication,  and  then  after  weary,  anxious  months  of  waiting, 
debarred  by  distance  from  receiving  more  than  a  few  lines,  where  he  might 
sicken  and  die  for  want  of  proper  nursing,  while  she,  his  mother,  could  not 
stretch  forth  a  hand  to  save.  Years  must  pass  away,  weary  years  of  anxiety, 
before  she  could  hope  to  behold  his  beloved  face ;  perhaps  never  again. 
The  wretched  mother,  sinking  on  her  knees,'poured  forth  her  soul  with  all  its 
bitterness  into  the  ear  of  that  Father  who  is  never  deaf  to  the  supplications 
of  His  children  ;  earnestly  prayed  for  strength  to  rise  above  this  last  great 
disappointment :  for  strength  to  bear  cheerfully  the  life  of  loneliness  and 
desolation  before  her,  with  renewed  faith  in  Him  who  chasteneth  not  in 
anger,  hoping  for  a  blessed  reunion,  whether  it  were  in  this  world  or  the 
world  to  come ;  and  when  she  rose  up,  an  expression  of  peaceful  quiet  had 
stolen  over  her  sweet,  patient  face,  beautiful  to  look  upon,  telling  of  the 
heavenly  calm  which  had  fallen  upon  her  spirit  afler  its  wild  burst  of 
sorrow. 

[to  be  continued..] 
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CERTAIN  heathen  nations  formerly  exposed  their  old  p)cople  in  the 
wilderness,  that  their  wearisome  lives  might  be  sooner  ended.  Wc 
Americans  beguile  ours  into  idiocy,  by  withdrawing  all  social  and  moal 
pressure  towards  further  exertion. 

"You  have  worked  hard  all  your  life,  father,*'  says  the  affectionate  soa; 
*'  now  you  can  afford  to  rest.** 

*'Yes,  I  can  afford  to  rest,"  says  the  mistaken,  deluded  father;  and  k 
sits  down  to  doze  in  his  easy  chair,  takes  snuff,  and  courts  {paralysis. 

"Now,  do  give  up  care  to  me,  mother,**  pleads  the  good  daogbto. 
"  You  have  vexed  yourself  long  enough  with  these  details,  and  you  deserrt 
a  few  years  of  comfort  and  ease.** 

So  the  mother,  grieved  and  protesting  at  heart,  weakly  acquiesces,  sod 
consoles  herself,  with  her  knitting ;  or,  if  that  fails  her,  she  gossips,  pines,  and 
wishes  she  had  good  eyes  for  reading,  till,  she  is  in  her  dotage  at  sixtr, 
though  she  ought  to  have  been  vigorous  in  mind  and  body  at  eighty. 

What  right  has  the  mind  to  fail  while  the  body  is  yet   comparativdy 
vigorous?     Has  it  lost  command  of  the  failing  body?     Then  we  shodd 
look  for  the  reason.     It  must  have  suffered  its  faculties  to  fall  into  negkrt 
and  idleness,  while  it  should  have  remained  vigilant  master  in  its  owb 
house.     When  the  body  is  worn  out,  then  let  the  soul  depart  in  peace. 
We  recognize   that  as  fitting,  and   even   beautiful.     There   is   a   solemn 
grandeur  in  it  which  is  impressive ;  but  while  the  body  is  comparatively 
strong,,  the  mind  has  no  right  to  lose  control  of  it.     If  it  does,,  itisai 
abnormal  thing ;  it  is  an  evil  which  we  should  seek  to  remedy ;   it  is  clear 
evidence  of  culpable  neglect  or  mismanagement.     If  I  tie  my  hand  to  my 
shoulder,  it  will  soon  become  weakened  and  helpless ;  if  I  close  my  cjres 
for  a  week  or  a  month,  it  will  give  me  pain  to  open  them  again  to  the 
sunshine ;  I  can  destroy  my  sight  by  many  methods  of  misdoing ;  I  can 
destroy  all  my  powers  either  by  excesses  or  disuse ;  but  if  I  use  then 
moderately,  yet  continuously,  I  should  retain  them  all  while  I  live.     Ai 
aged  person  has  no  right  to  be  either  quite  blind  or  deaf;  but  there  is 
vastly  greater  wrong  in  his  becoming  imbecile.     He  has  to  thank  himself 
or  his  ancestors  for  it — not  the  laws  of  nature.     He  may  have  inherited 
tendencies  to  infirmity;  but  the  probability  is,  that  he  must  attribute  it 
cither  to  the  excesses  of  early  life  or  to  the  indolence  of  old  age. 

*'I  am  seventy-six,*'  said  John  Pierpont,  "but  I  trust  that  I  yet  hate 
left  some  of  the  spirit  of  *76.*'  So  he  was  ready  to  enlist  as  chaplain  ia 
the  army  in  defence  of  our  national  liberties.  "If,  sir,"  said  the  vetoran 
clergyman  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts — "  if  this,  my  proffer  of  service, 
is  accepted  by  your  excellency,  I  have  only  one  stipulation  to  make  is 
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connection  with  it,  namely,  this :  that  on  our  way  to  Washington  we  are 
not  to  go  tfr^««// Baltimore.''  The  brave  old  man  was  a  brave,  good  man 
all  his  days — an  apostle  of  temperance  and  holy  living;  he  reaped  the 
reward  of  an  hundred-fold,  even  in  this  life.  This  is  the  way  to  make  age 
beautiful  and  full,  both  of  uses  and  enjoyment. 

There  are  more  numerous  examples  of  men  who  have  retained  their 
faculties  to  a  great  age  than  of  women.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Men  have 
more  variety,  more  change,  more  stimulus  in  their  lives,  and  they  refuse  to 
give  up  this  rightful  heritage  to  any  one,  even  when  younger  persons  are 
ready  to  bear  all  heavy  burdens  for  them,  in  genuine  love  and  compassion. 
Knitting  grandchildren's  stockings  in  the  chimney  corner  is  not  quite  so 
invigorating  to  the  old  dame  as  her  husband's  neighborly  gossip  in  the 
village  store,  or  his  pretence  of  superintending  the  business  of  the  firm 
'*down  town,"  of  which  he  is  still  the  nominal  head;  and  yet,  what  a 
burden  of  catastrophes  may  be  summed  up  in  the  common  phrase,  **  retired 
from  business!"  Certainly  it  is  not  desirable  to  occupy  the  whole  of 
life  with  the  mere  drudgery  of  earning  one's  living,  or  of  amassing  a  large 
fortune.  If  the  family  have  acquired  a  coiftpetence,  they  have  a  right  now 
to  engage  in  higher  duties  and  enjoyments ;  but  to  give  up  activity,  to  live 
in  idleness,  to  have  no  aims  or  purposes  only  pleasantly  passing^  the  time, 
has  been  the  sudden  ruin  of  many.  Sturdy  manhood  has  no  right  to  lay 
down  the  burdens  of  life ;  and  if  it  will  do  this,  it  must  reap  its  reward. 
Ennui,  querulousness,  and  premature  imbecility  are  the  inseparable  black 
shadows  of  nothing  to  do.     Give  even  age  its  occupations  and  interests. 

Let  the  aged  merchant  still  hold  his  connection  and  interest  in  his  firm, 
and  give  it  the  benefit  of  his  ripe  experience.  Let  the  old  farmer  who  has 
lived  all  his  days  among  green  fields,  till  his  hand  is  tremulous  and  hard 
work  is  impossible,  still  keep  to  his  garden.  Let  him  plan  it,  plant  it,  or 
see  it  planted,  and  watch  the  progress  of  everything  from  seed  to  maturity. 
It  will  bind  him  to  growth  and  to  cheery  young  life  with  an  influence 
scarcely  second  to  the  merry  presence  of  his  grandchildren.  These 
mischievous  beings  do  him  as  much  good  by  taxing  his  ingenuity  to  keep 
them  out  of  danger,  and  in  the  midst  of  enjoyment,  as  by  making  him  love 
them,  and  believe  in  them  as  a  little  better  and  brighter  than  his  own 
children  were.  **  I  have  a  new  life  springing  up  in  your  glad  little  hearts,'* 
feels  many  a  grandparent. 

Age  must  have  purposes  and  objects  of  interest  and  pursuit  to  the  very 
last,  if  it  would  have  health  or  cheerfulness.  Persuade  the  artisan  never 
quite  to  abandon  his  craft,  or,  if  he  must,  assist  him  to  find  some  kindred 
industry  which  shall  make  a  busy  leisure  for  his  declining  years.  If  one  is 
too  helpless  to  find  pursuits  for  himself,  humanity  demands  that  younger 
persons  should  find  them  for  him.  His  children  owe  him  this  much.  How 
the  parent  always  exerts  himself  to  draw  out  and  quicken  the  faculties  of 
his  small  group  of  toddlers !  Let  these,  then,  in  the  strength  of  their 
maturity,  accept  the  solemn,  loving  duty  of  prolonging  and  occupying  the 
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dulling  faculties  of  the  parent.  We  are  heathen  otherwise.  If  inabu 
can  make  humane  parents,  surely  reason  and  religion  should  make  hnmaK 
children.  But  children  cannot  be  practically  humane,  so  long  as  they  aic 
mistaken  upon  the  main  point.  Their  ideal  for  age  is  peace,  rest ;  bat  tk 
aJeal  for  all  life  should  be  activity,  occupation  ! 

"  She  would  like  to  be  here  to  see  how  nicely  I  can  cook  my  own  disser. 
and  lay  the  cloth,  and  have  everything  ready,  as  she  used  to,"  said  aa  oU 
man  of  eighty-four,  in  speaking  of  his  wife  who  had  recently  been  calkd 
away  from  earth.  His  children  fostered  the  thought,  and  anxiously  guarded 
his  power  of  self-help  to  the  utmost.  How  infinitely  better  this  ths 
burdening  him  with  a  sense  of  feebleness !  He  knows  of  their  many  csies, 
and  is  strengthened  by  the  thought  of  adding  but  little  to  their  burdeis; 
so  he  goes  about  busy  with  his  own  little  household  needs,  pleased  with  fek 
own  little  garden  patch,  and  happy  all  the  while  in  the  thought,  "  What 
.comfort  it  must  give  her,  if  she  knows  how  well  I  can  take  care  of 
.myself!" 

If  the  early  sharers  of  joys  and  sorrows  has  gone  to  the  other  world,  ci 
af  the  aged  person  is  in  single  life,  the  last  years  are  often  indeed  objecdes 
and  desolate.  No  loving  kindness  can  remove  the  consciousness  of  onlj 
ibeing  burdensome  to  others.  It  is  the  keenest  pang  to  the  waiting,  waning 
life.  But  the  sentiment  is  impious.  Usefulness  is  never  past  till  life  has 
passed.  The  playfulness  of  a  child  is  as  acceptable  as  the  ministexing 
tenderness  of  an  angel. 

They  tell  us  that  age  is  often  complaining  and  exacting ;  so  is  sickness; 
^o  is  infirmity  of  all  kinds ;  but  age  has  no  particular  right  to  the  plea  d 
the  invalid.  Let  it  be  hale  and  robust ;  and>  if  its  just  demands  are 
j-espected,  it  will  overflow  with  amiability.  The  busy  child,  who  likes  his 
play,  is  a  happy  one,  and  the  occupied  man,  who  is  following  pursxB 
congenial  to  him,  has  no  time  for  discontent ;  but  the  poor  old  gentleman 
who  has  been  nursed  into  the  idea  that  he  is  past  the  age  for  exertion,  tha: 
Jhe  has  little  more  to  do  with  enjoyments,  interests,  purposes,  or  hopes,  is 
•of  course  hypochondriacal.  His  failings  are  a  natural  protest  against  its 
unnatural  estate. 

It  is  an  unphilosophical  and  a  most  barbarous  idea  that  an  elderly  person 
jnust  cease  to  be  merry:;  that  he  must  quietly  give  up  the  enjoyments  of 
the  past,  and  be  soberly  content  with  his  weight  of  years.  The  grim 
middle  ages  decided  that  it  was  a  sin  for  Christian  people  to  laugh.  We 
.«till  insist  that  if  an  old  man  laughs  he  is  not  fit  for  the  world  to  which  be 
is  drawing  near.     Young  complains  in  his  "  Night  Thoughts  " — 

"  To  gentle  life's  descent 
We  shut  our  eyes,  and  think  it  is  a  plain ; 
We  take  fair  days  in  winter  for  the  spring," 

as  though  enjoying  life  and   looking  on  the  bright  side    were  a  crime 
cwhich  **  will  turn  our  blessings  into  .bane.*'     He  tells  us  : 
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"  Age  should  fly  concourse,  cover  in  retreat 
Defects  of  judgment,  and  the  will  subdue ; 
Walk  thoughtful  on  the  silent,  solemn  shore 
or  that  vast  ocean  it  must  sail  so  soon." 

These  are  night  thoughts  indeed.  They  will  draw  down  the  black  curtains 
of  dotage  about  us  while  we  are  yet  vigorous,  rather  than  add  to  our  fitness 
for  the  future  life.  Shall  we  sit  like  Minerva's  owls,  hooting  dolefully 
through  the  long  evening,  in  pretence  of  a  wisdom  to  which  we  have  not 
attained  ?  Levity  is  a  sin  in  young  or  old ;  but  happiness  is  an  exalted 
Christian  privilege,  and  recreation  an  imperative  Christian  duty,  especially 
if  one  detects  himself  failing  in  the  vigor  and  tone  of  his  best  powers. 
Age  has  the  highest  right  to  live  in  perpetual  enjoyment. 

We  make  festivals  and  birth-day  parties  for  our  children,  that  they  may 
be  benefited  by  cheerful  associations.  This  is  pleasant  and  well,  though  it 
is  only  a  rather  superfluous  free-will  tithing  of  the  mint  and  anise.  Youth 
can  be  happy  under  almost  any  circumstances.  Let  us  rather  multiply 
festivals,  pageants,  re-unions,  and  good  fellowship  generally,  for  the  benefit 
of  age :  May-days  amidst  the  flowers  of  spring,  picnics  in  cool  arbors  for 
summer,  leaf-gatherings  in  brilliant  autumn,  and  Christmas  merriment  in 
winter,  all  carefully  arranged  for  the  highest  enjoyment  of  the  dear  old 
friend  or  relative  who  has  remembered  others  hitherto.  Let  us  engage 
together  in  the  merriest  games.  Guesses,  forfeits,  hunt-the-slipper,  and, 
above  all,  blind-man's-buff,  will  bring  laughter  into  all  our  hearts, 
especially  if  the  very  decorous  people  indulge  under  the  benevolent 
pretext  of  *' amusing  the  children.** 

Concerts  to  aged  music-lovers,  especially  if  echoing  the  beloved  old 
music,  would  fall  like  the  sound  of  spring  rain  upon  withered  leaves.  Give 
the  amateur,  with  his  fading  sight,  the  best  possible  glasses,  suited  to  his 
needs,  and  the  best  light  in  the  art  gallery ;  let  youth  stand  aside  and  be 
patient,  if  needs  be,  while  he  monopolizes  the  best  picture.  A  whole  hour 
spent  by  some  half-blind  old  grandmother  ii^  looking  at  one  painting  will 
make  her  heart  younger  for  all  her  remaining  years.  We  shall  be  old  some 
day,  and  then  will  come  our  turn  for  these  noblest  courtesies  of  life.  If 
anybody  should  be  amused  it  is  the  superannuated.  All  work  and  no  play 
is  not  worse  for  seven  than  it  is  for  seventy. 

Social  stimulus  is  always  a  great  quickener;  but  if  nature  desires  to 
recreate  itself  in  genuine  freedom,  it  must  be  in  the  society  of  its  equals. 
If  you  could  bring  a  dozen  very  old  people  together  to  play  and  be  merry, 
and  make  them  all  cordially  believe  in  this  as  right  and  proper,  as  eminently 
to  be  desired,  and  as  the  only  wholesome  tonic  for  dignified  and  respectable 
men  and  women  of  three-score  and  ten,  you  would  inaugurate  a  new  era. 
Christmas  plays  with  all  the  young  folks  present  can  never  have  a  tithe  of 
the  relish  which  these  old  people's  carnivals,  freely  dedicated  to  health  and 
merriment,  might  easily  command.  A  whittling  club  for  the  dear  old 
Yankee  octogenarians  would  be  no  bad  idea. 
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They  could  hardly  play  at  cricket  or  base  ball ;  but  it  would  be  re 
to  see  an  old  people's  gymnasium  established — nobody   admitted 
sixty.     I  can  see  how  quickened  pride  would  straighten  crooked  backs, 
how  good  fellowship  would  lubricate  dry  joints,  and  how  jovial  langlilor 
would  fatten  thin  ribs.     Generous  emulation  would  make  the   old  peopk 
swing  on  their  parallel  bars,  climb  dizzying  ladders,  dance  Virginia  reek    i 
and  almost  stand  on  their  heads  and  turn  somersaults,  as  they  used  to  fiiy 
years  or  more  ago.     In  these  days  when   **  muscle  is  looking  np,"  the 
gymnast  should  certainly  turn  his  attention  to  the  aches  and  rheumat^s 
of   suffering  grandparents.       He   can   do  them  more  good    than  all  the 
doctors,  if  he  will  but  prescribe  wisely  and  in  moderation.      His  cwo 
would  be  little  short  of  miraculous;  but  before  some  of  our    dear  oU 
conservatives  follow  his  advice,  I  suppose  we  shall  all  be  in  the  milleniniL 
Exercise  is  all  very  well  for  growing  boys  and  sturdy  men  ;    but  it  is 
absolutely  indispensible  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  all  old  people  and 
invalids.     Graduate  it  with  the  nicest  skill  and  discretion  ;  but  in  the  name 
of  humanity  do  insist  that  every  old  person  shall  keep  the  free  use  of  his 
muscles,  and  be  able  to  war  successfully  against  gout  and  palsy. 

**  Don't  know  about  it !  I  am  getting  to  be  very  stiff  already,"  says  i 
stout  gentleman  of  fifly. 

To  be  sure  you  are,  my  dear  sir ;  but  if  you  will  wear  soft  flannel  not 
to  your  heart,  and  fall  in  love  anew  with  vigorous  measures,  I  warrant  yoo 
a  renewed  youth,  with  all  the  suppleness  of  five-and -twenty.  Exercise  will 
ex^7n:ise  stiffness  and  leave  you  a  serviceable  backbone  still,  morally  aid 
physically.  Western  hunters  and  English  squires  enjoy  the  chase  at 
seventy.  Lord  Brougham  at  eighty-three  delighted  in  a  horse-back  ride  of 
a  dozen  miles  before  breakfast.  His  mind,  too,  which  of  course  sympathized, 
was  as  young  as  his  body ;  he  was  as  active  in  the  great  British  Ship  of 
State  as  the  youngest  man  of  them  all. 

If  we  lay  down  our  weapons  we  shall  forget  how  to  use  them.  Run,  my 
dear  sir,  run,  jump,  ride,  skate,  and  be  active.  If  you  will  keep  yourself 
in  practice  you  can  do  the  same  thing  at  seventy.  The  young  gymnast  is 
gaining  new  power  daily ;  the  aged  one  should  cling  to  what  he  already 
has  as  pertinaciously  as  he  clings  to  life.  Exercise  is  as  indispensable  to 
him  as  food,  if  he  would  retain  his  vigor  and  elasticity  but  little  impared. 
They  will  gradually  forsake  him  beyond  question,  slipping  away  with  the 
slow  sands  of  life;  but  let  them  depart  together.  This  is  no  calamity; 
the  hour-glass  is  only  turned  afresh  in  the  other  world.  It  is  the  living 
death  of  mere  oblivion,  without  everything,  which^is  fearful. 

"He  is  gradually  failing,"  is  the  standard  comment  upon  advanda; 
years.  This,  being  interpreted,  means,  "  He  is  gradually  becomiif 
paralytic  and  imbecile  in  body  and  mindV'  and  it  is  accepted  as  ai 
inevitable  requirement  of  natiire.  If  one  thought  so,  he  might  well  pn^ 
to  die  young ;  it  would  go  far  towards  establishing  suicide  as  a  humane 
institution.     When  the  Elastern  traveler  rode  his  camel  past  the  rock  where 
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he  had  left  his  aged  father  to  die,  he  reasoned  with  himself:  ^'They  will 
bring  me  here,  too,  some  day,  to  die  like  him  !"  The  thought  was  not  a 
pleasant  one,  certainly ;  but  why  was  it  any  worse  than  the  equanimity 
with  which  w6  look  upon  an  aged  parent  in  his  dotage,  and  reflect,  "We 
shall  be  likebim  some  day?**  Both  destinies  are  unlovely,  and,  therefore, 
unnatural. 

Doubtless  there  are  inherited  tendencies  and  infirmities,  which  may 
never  be  counteracted;  much  must  be  allowed,  too,  for  strength  and 
durability  of  original  constitution;  but  it  will  be  found,  also,  that  the 
'' long-lived  families"  are  invariably  energetic  and  active,  both  in  tem- 
perament and  habits.  Not  one  idler  has  been  known  to  live  a  hundred 
years  since  the  world  began]";  nature  keeps  him  for  a  while,  but  she  will 
not  suffer  him  so  long  to  cumber  the  ground.  The  record  of  Methuselah 
is  a  very  brief  one ;  but  I  doubt  not  that  he  was  a  most  resolute,  energetic, 
and  very  desirable  personage  in  his  day.  No  other  character  than  such  a 
one  could  have  endured  to  live  nine  hundred  and  sixty-nine  years. 


MY  EASY  CHAIR. 

BT  BIOHABD  MAULZVXBSB. 

EARTH'S  boasted  joys,  let  poets  sing, 
Culled  from  their  noon-day  dreams ; 
At  best,  'tis  but  a  fickle  thing. 

That  through  life's  valley  gleams ; 
Delusion  swelk  the  raptured  theme. 

To  whisper  false — doth  dare : 
Composed,  I  watch  this  phantom  stream. 
When  in  my  easy  chair. 

At  rest  myself,  I  view  the  throng 

That  marks  the  scenes  of  life ; 
As  passions  urge  t^ie  host  along. 

To  selfish,  narrow  strife. 
With  joy  I  mark  the  conscious  soul, 

That  doth  its  ill  repair ; 
Thus  time  doth  teach,  as  time  doth  roll, 

Past  my  old  easy  chair. 

When  come  drear  winter's  fleecy  snows, 

And  falls  the  crystal  hail, 
I  see  the  wanderer  with  his  woes, 

I  hear  his  piteous  tale ; 
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Marking  his  lot,  I  blessings  own, 
That  in  this  world  are  rare ; 

Content  with  that  the  fates  may  loan. 
Within  my  easy  chair. 

When  gentle  spring,  with  tearful  eye. 
In  spite  of  wintry  blast ; 

When  first  her  timid  steps  I  spy, 
*  Though  clouds  may  overcast ; 

With  joy  I  then  her  progress  scan, 
As  she  doth  rule  declare, 

And  lay  full  many  a  vernal  plan 
Within  my  easy  chair. 

When  wearied  with  the  summer's  rays. 

That  scorch  the  glowing  plain, 
As  Sol  the  fiercest  beams  displays. 

Of  his  meridian  reign, 
I  leave  the  sunny  tropic  mead 

And  tranquil,  place  me  where 
In  quiet  I  some  story  read, 

Within  my  easy  chair. 

And  when  autumnal  winds  demand 

The  foliage  of  the  trees ; 
When  withered  leaves  bestrew  the  land. 

Scattered  by  every  breeze, 
How  sweet  to  know  the  barn  is  filled, 

How  it  doth  banish  care ; 
With  joy  then  my  heart  is  thrilled. 

And  dear  my  easy  chair. 

But  dreaming  in  some  lonely  hour, 

Of  friendship's  former  joys, 
I  feel  the  force  of  memory's  power 

Within  my^bosom  rise ; 
Fancy  recalls  the  many  forms 

That  death'would  from  us  tear, 
And  sullen  grief,  like  midnight  storms, 

O'erclouds  my  easy  chair. 

I  would  not,  if  I  could,  recall 
Them  back  to  me  again ; 

Earth's  joy  was  ever  far  too  small, 
For  such  a  noble  train ; 
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So  Stilled  be  grief,  nor  throb  my  heart, 

Soon  may  I  join  you  there ; 
But  while  I  linger,  tears  will  start 

When  lounging  in  my  chair. 

So  let  me  think  what  is,  is  best, 

Though  hard  to  undergo ; 
The  thought,  at  least,  doth  calm  my  breast. 

And  smooth  my  path  below. 
No  more  Ambition  years  employs. 

And  judgement  doth  impair ; 
Content  the  sum  of  all  my  joys. 

When  in  my  easy  chair. 


SOCIAL  ARISTOCRACIES. 

BY  E.   T.   BUSH. 

THOUGH  we  Americans  profess  to  ignore,  in  a  great  measure,  all 
aristocracies  and  social  distinctions,  yet  perhaps  no  other  people  on 
-earth  are  less  free  from  their  influences.  The  very  principle  on  which 
American  society  is  based,  admits,  I  had  almost  said,  worse  aristocracies 
than  it  excludes.  True,  it  builds  walls  around  no  blue- veined  royalty  or 
titled  nobility,  and  guards  doors  to  keep  inviolate  the  sacred  precincts  of 
no  ancient  families,  but  it  facilitates  the  building  of  still  flimsier  walls  on 
meaner  foundations,  around  less  worthy  objects ;  the  locking  of  less  worthy 
doors,  to  guard  the  purity  of  less  worthy  blood.  This  may  be  but  possibly 
a  fault  in  the  principles  of  our  social  system,  but  it  is  actively  a  fault  in 
their  practical  results. 

That  our  American  social  system  is  built  on  a  true  basis — that  it  stands 
•on  a  permanent  foundation — we  are  not  prepared  to  deny.     But  may  a 
permanent    foundation   support   a  miserably  poor,  rickety,  and   unstable 
•edifice  ?    And  we  fear,  unpatriotic  though  it  may  seem  to  say  it,  that  the 
superstructure  of  American  society  does  not  quite  do  justice  to  the  founda- 
tion on  which  it  stands.     Its  foundation,  whatever  may  have  been  built 
on  it,  is  unquestionably  that  broad  and  liberal,  yet  stringent  and  exclusive 
principle,  which  is  the  true  basis  of  all  social  systems — worth.    But  though 
this  is  the  true  principle  on  which  should  be  based  all  social  aristocracies, 
it  leaves  open  far  too  many  doors.     The  great  difficulty  experienced  in 
such  a  system,  is  in  determining  satisfactorily  to  all  wherein  true  worth 
consists.      It    leaves    too    broad  a  field  for  contention,   and    brings  into 
that  field  too  many  rival  forces ;  its  walls  are  penetrable  by  too  many  kinds 
of  weapons,  and  its  ^ates  are  opened  at  the  demand  of  too  many  assaulters,. 
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He  who  looks  around  him  with  an  eye  to  the  scrutiny  of  those  ii^o  haie 
gained  admittance  to  the  "charmed  circle"  of  polite  and  fashional^ 
American  society,  and  with  a  mind  for  the  thorough  investigation  of  th^ 
lives  and  characters,  will  not  fail  to  discover  that  the  highways  leadi^ 
directly  into  that  circle  are  astonishingly  many,  not  to  mention  Ike 
numerous  dark  alleys  and  crooked  by-pathfe  that  lead  through  secret  wind- 
ings and  unseen  labrynths  to  the  same  destination.  And  if  his  eye  be  wfast 
an  eye  should  be,  and  serves  the  purpose  of  an  eye,  he  will  not  fail  to  see, 
in  every  one,  unmistakable  indications  of  the  path  by  which  he  came. 
One  great  difficulty,  however,  is  that  few  people  can  boast  of  having  sudi 
eyes  as  it  is  their  right  to  have. 

Go  into  whatever  fashionable  gathering  you  will,  where  professedly  the 
elite  are  to  be  found,  and  you  will  find  a  company  perhaps  almost  as 
motley,  though  not  at  a  glance  observedly  so,  as  the  gathering  on  street 
comers  at  the  instance  of  some  extraordinary  excitement.     The  clean  asd 
the  dirty,  the  clothed  and  the  naked,  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  vulgar  and  the  refined,  to  be  found  in 
gatherings  on  the  streets,  exhibit  but  few  more  different  phases  of  character 
than  a  fancy  ball  or  fashionable  wedding  can  present.     True,  it   is  mofe 
difficult  to  discover  the  differences  in  either  of  the  latter  places ;   ncvertiie- 
less  almost  as  great  contrasts  do  exist,  and  almost  as  many  differences.    AU, 
to  a  casual  observer,  may  look  very  nearly  alike.     So,  under  an  inexperi- 
enced eye,  may  an  article  of  jewelry  with  the  thinnest  possible  washing  o' 
gold  passes  for  a  genuine  article.    Set  a  child  to  choose  from  a  jeweler's  case 
containing  rings  of  every  kind  and  value,  and  he  would  be  just  as  likely  to 
select  a  fifty-cent  paste  as  a  hundred  dollar  diamond.     Perhaps  more  likely 
if  the  paste  were  larger  than  the  diamond.     So  is  it  too  often  with  grown- 
up children  in  social  circles.     They  fail  to  distinguish  the  genuine  from 
the  bogus,  and,  pleased  with  the  gaudiest  and  most  showy,  when  they  come 
to  choose,  very  often  take  paste  and  brass  in  unsuspecting  preference  to 
diamonds  and  gold.     From  this  cause  arises  much  of  the  discontent  and 
social  infelicity  which  are  so  prevalent  in  so-called  high  circles.      And  not 
until  people  have  become  better  skilled  in  the  art  of  choosing,  until  they 
have  learned  to  distinguish,  irrespective  of  all  deceptive  finish  and  glitter, 
the  bogus  from  the  genuine,  the  paste  from  the  diamond,  can  we  hope  to 
see  such  harmonious  workings  of  our  social  system  as  it  is  our  right  to  see. 
Perhaps  nowhere  are  greater  difficulties  experienced  in  selecting  the  tnie 
from  the  false  than  in  our  American  society ;  nowhere  are  greater  blundeis 
and  more  fatal  mistakes  made,  and  nowhere  are  social  swindles  more 
prevalent  and  more  easily  imposed.      And   this  must  continue  to  be  a 
shameful  fact  until  there  is  a  reformation  in  Jour  society,  wrought  through 
ourselves  individually.     Let  us  learn  to  discriminate  aright  between  what 
is  and  what  appears^  and  to  scorn  all  lying,  though  gaudy  appearances,  and 
to  cherish  all  truthful,  though  humble  realities,  and  a  work  is  accomplished 
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and  a  victory  won,  more  noble,  and,  in  its  effects,  more  beneficial  to 
humanity,  than  any  ever  achieved  through  fire  and  sword. 

We  have,  it  is  true,  various  kinds  of  aristocracies.     There  is  the  aristoc- 
tzcy  of  name  and  blood,  the  aristocracy  of  intellect,  the  aristocracy  of 
wealth ;  besides  there  are  many  other  minor  forms  and  sub-divisions  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  mention.     In  fact  it  sometimes  seems  to  us  that  there  are 
in  America,  notwithstanding  her  reputed  freedom  and  liberality  in  social 
matters,  almost  as  many  different  aristocracies  as  there  are  different  indi- 
viduals.    But  passing  all  these  minor  circles  and  self-imposed  distinctions, 
we  Americans  are,  unquestionably,  most  influenced  by  the  aristocracy  of 
wealth.     Money  is  a  social  power.     We  run  after  it,  admire  it,  fear  it, 
worship  it.      No  other  distinction  is  so  generally  admitted ;  no  other 
influence  is  half  so  potent.    A  hundred  thousand  dollars  will  buy  for  a  rude, 
illiterate,  and  even  vulgar  person,  in  one  day,  a  social  position  which  a 
whole  life's  honest  labor  could  not  acquire.    Wealth  is,  despite  our  preten- 
sions to  the  contrary,  held  up  as  a  standard  of  respectability.     The  doors 
of  society  are  ever  open  to  him  whose  coffers  are  well  filled,  and  its  inmost 
apartments  and  secret  recesses  are  accessible  to  him  who  holds  a  goldea 
key.     Let  the  coming  of  a  man  of  reputedly  vast  wealth  be  announced  in  a 
feshionable  neighborhood,  and  every  door  is  immediately  opened  to  receive 
him,  every  hand  is  itching  to  shake  in  friendship  with  him,  and  if  he  be 
unmarried,  every  maiden's  heart  beats  fast  in  anticipation.     People  wait  not 
for  proof  of  gentility  or  even  of  respectability.     They  forget  all  else  in  their 
mad  reverence,  not  for  the  man,  but  for  his  money,  and  even  though  he 
lack  every  essential  quality  of  manhood,  they  too  often  fail  to  discover  his 
short-comings  until  too  late.     Money  smooths  rough  corners  and  obscures 
vulgarity ;    it  hides  a  multitude  of  sins,  and  makes  up  for  innumerable 
deficiencies.      A  silly,    brainless,  flirting  heiress,  though   ignorant  and 
uncultivated,  and  still  worse,  with  no  pure,  womanly  qualities  about  her,  may 
properly  sit,  the  centre  of  attraction,  at  a  fashionable  party,  with  half  a 
dozen  senseless  cavaliers  waiting  upon  and  flattering  her,  and  at  least  two 
or  three,  blinded  by  the  alluring  glitter  of  her  brilliancy y  fluttering  inces- 
santly around  her  like  moths  around  a  lighted  lamp,  each  madly  anxious  to 
have  his  wings  singed  in  the  deluding  blaze ;  while  a  pure-minded,  true- 
hearted  woman,  graced  by  all  the  virtues  of  her  sex,  though  lovable  in  her- 
self and  loving  in  her  nature,  may  pass  unnoticed  by  those  gay  gallants 
who  are  ready  to  fall  at  the  feet  of  an  unworthy  heiress  and  unwomanly 
woman,  and  scorned  and  sneered  at  by  those  very  fickle,  flirting  belles,  to 
whose  errors  her  purity  of  taste  and  virtuous  constancy  should  administer 
an  effective  reproof. 

As  has  already  been  intimated,  social  distinctions  are  right  and  proper — 
yea,  necessary  and  even  indispensible — ^but  they  should  be  judiciously  made.. 
There  is  but  one  true  standard  of  respectability,  and  that  is  personal  worth. 
All  other  considerations  should  dwindle  into  comparative  insignificance  in 
comparison  with  this.     Until  society  has  learned  to  acknowledge  that  a 
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man  is  a  many  though  the  banks  may  not  knovr  him,  and  that  a  w^mamnt 
womany  though  she  sew  for  a  living,  will  society  be  rotten  at  Ae  can, 
until  it  has  learned  to  place  a  proper  estimate  on  personal  merit,  and  nh 
2L,  proper  estimate  on  extraneous  circumstances ;  until  it  has  learned  ti 
frown  down,  instead  of  encouraging,  all  pork-packing,  lager-bcer>brc«ii^ 
aristocracies,  will  society  continue  to  be  too  much  governed  by 
influences,  and  too  little  by  moral  virtue. 


A  HUSBAND'S  GUILT. 

BT  IDE  WILLIS. 

I  AM  an  old  man  now  1  How  strangely  the  words  look  to  me  as  I  vrite 
them,  for,  judging  by  our  conventional  standard  of  years,  I  am  scaicdj 
past  the  prime  of  life.  But  ^'  the  appearance  of  things  dei>ends  altogctliff 
on  the  point  of  view  we  occupy,*'  and  from  my  stand -point,  I  look  <m 
upon  a  panorama  of  baffled  hopes,  disappointed  ambitions,  inreaiying  caits, 
and  through  all,  in  the  dark  background,  a  pictured  sorrow  to  whici  I 
might  occasionally  close  my  eyes  and  find  relief,  were  it  not  engraven  upai 
my  heart  in  iron  letters  of  remorse. 

I  have  read  that  dying  men  die  happier  for  having  confessed  their  sins; 
that  even  criminals  meet  their  fate  with  apparent  equanimity  after  hariEg 
acknowledged  themselves  guilty  of  the  crime  imputed  to  them ;  and  with 
this  hope  (if  I  may  call  it  such)  to  incite  me  to  the  eflbrt,  I  shall  endeaiv 
to  make  my  confession.  I  had,  for  several  years,  been  writing  occaaoBal 
articles  for  the  magazines  and  newspapers,  and  was  still  but  a  young  raai 
when  a  position  was  offered  me  on  the  editorial  staff  of  one  of  our  leading 
papers.  Gratified  and  delighted  at  the  opening  so  unexpectedly  preseBted 
to  me,  still  hesitating,  as  I  had  intended  to  make  the  law  my  profesion,  I 

suddenly  concluded  to  go  to  the  village  of  H ,  and  talk  the  matter  over 

with  an  uncle,  for  whom  I  had  great  esteem,  and  who  was  a  respectable 
country  judge.  The  subject  did  not  involve  such  lengthy  discu^ions  as  I 
had  anticipated.  The  judge  advised  me  at  once  to  accept  the  offered 
position  ;  law  was  precarious — the  country  was  flooded  with  lawyers ;  I  had 
tried  literature  and  was,  to  some  extent,  successful  in  it ;  why  seek  anythisg 
new  where  I  might  fail,  when  a  certainty  lay  before  me  ?  Satisfied  with 
my  uncle's  arguments,  and  inwardly  pleased  that  they  accorded  so  ftdhr 
with  my  own  inclinations,  I  wrote  and  accepted  the  position.  As  a  wed: 
had  been  given  me  for  the  decision,  and  it  was  in  the  month  of  October, 
when  the  country,  rich,  ripe,  and  mellow,  ofiers  myriad  attractions^  I  did 

not  need  to  be  persuaded  to  spend  the  remainder  of  it  in  H .    The 

day  after  my  arrival  was  one  of  those  indescribable  autumn  d^ys  that  U. 
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once  arouse  the  mental  energies  and  chain  the  physical  activities.  My 
heart  was  beating  high  with  hope  and  ambition — strange  that  no  dreams  of 
love  entered  it ;  but  all  I  then  asked  was  a  successful  and  enviable  career. 
It  might  have  been  different  had  I  any  fond  recollections  of  a  mother's 
love  and  tenderness ;  but  I  had  been  separated  from  her  who  should  have 
taught  me  the  beauty  and  attractiveness  of  a  womanly  nature  through  all 
my  early  years,  and  later  I  had  felt  no  love  for  one  whose  disposition  was 
cold  and  irresponsive ;  the  most  that  I  could  ever  tender  her  was  respect 
and  deference.  Perhaps  it  was  this  that  through  so  many  years  narrowed  my 
views  of  womanhood. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  but  still  long  before  the  sun  was  down,  my  uncle 
called  to  me  to  come  and  walk  with  him  over  to  Maple  Grove,  adding  that 
***  the  view  from  the  hill  was  very  fine."  We  started  together,  talking 
animatedly  at  first,  then,  yielding  to  the  influence  of  the  hazy  atmosphere, 
we  each  glided  quietly  into  the  companionship  of  our  thoughts ;  I  dreaming 
of  the  future  and  my  only  mistress — my  projects.  Life,  with  its  perplexities, 
its  actualities,  was  rapidly  receding  even  from  my  eager  grasp,  and  when 
we  reached  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  the  enchanting  view  met  my  eye,  I 
did  not  attempt  to  restrain  the  enthusiastic  expression  that  rose  to  my  lips. 
The  words  had  scarcely  escaped  me  before  I  became  aware  of  a  feminine 
presence.  I  could  not  see  her  face,  as  it  was,  I  thought,  purposely  bent 
over  a  large  bouquet  of  autumn  leaves,  that  she  was  evidently  endeavoring  to 
fasten  together.  I  should  have  retreated  at  once  had  not  my  uncle,  coming 
up  just  then,  called  out  familiarly, 

*'  Good  afternoon,  Miss  Mernin ;  you  are  still  watching  the  valley,  I  see." 
**  Yes;  I  am  never  tired  of  looking  beyond  those  golden  gates." 
Then  followed  the  introduction,  and  I,  Mr.  Blakely,  looked  for  the  first 
time  into  those  eyes,  that,  whether  sleeping  or  waking,  by  day  or  by  night, 
are  looking  at  me  still. 

"You  must  have  heard  my  school-boy  exclamation  of  'glorious!*"  I 
said.  *'I  think  very  likely  I  should  have  indulged  in  more  extended 
raptures  had  not  the  rustling  of  these  leaves  betrayed  you." 

"You  may  be  assured  you  could  have  received  no  more  favorable  intro- 
duction than  that  same  expression,"  she  answered.  "This  valley  is  one 
of  the  delights  of  my  life  j  when  I  look  at  it  as  now,  with  the  last  rays  of 
the  sun  streaming  through  those  hills  that  stand  like  guards  at  the  farther 
end,  and  the  whole  valley  mellowed  by  this  golden  light,  it  seems  as  if  the 
gates  of  the  New  Jerusalem  had  been  suddenly  opened,  and  something  of 
the  ineffable  glory  beyond  were  revealed  to  us." 

Her  eyes  had  a  far-off  look  as  she  spoke ;  her  whole  being  seemed  to 
dilate  with  the  grandeur  of  the  thoughts  within  her,  and  for  an  instant 
neither  of  us  ventured  to  break  the  silence ;  then  my  uncle  spoke — 

"  Really,  Miss  Mernin,  you  look  very  much  as  if  you  would  like  to  start 
out  on  an  exploring  expedition  ^beyond  those  'golden  gates;*  but  please 
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don't  ask  me  to  accompany  you,  for  I  have  found  this  hill  quite  snffidcr 
for  one  afternoon."  . 

Then  we  all  laughed,  and  Miss  Memin's  expression  changed  at  ooce,  &  9 
she  said : 

"  Excuse  me ;  you  must  be  tired ;  here  is  a  log  that  has  served  me  a 
writing  desk,  easy  chair,  and  sofa ;  perhaps  you  can  make  it  available  m 
one  of  these  capacities.'* 

*' Thank  you,"  said  the  judge;  "I  think,  just  now,  I  should  prefer  tke 
easy  chair.  I  am  very  glad.  Miss  Emily,  that  you  enjoy  the  hill  so  mucL 
otherwise  I  am  afraid  your  new  duties  would  prove  too  much  for  yxm ;  do 
you  never  get  tired?" 

''Oh,  yes,  often  ;  but  at  night  a  single  look  down  the  valley  will  briog 
back  peace  to  my  heart ;  and  in  the  morning — well,  no  matter  how  miscn- 
ble  the  day  before  has  been,  the  children  are  always  bright  and  cheerfcL 
and  I  very  soon  forget  what  vexatious  little  mortals  they  are  capable  of 
being ;  but  1  sincerely  hope  Mr.  Wilson  will  be  able  to  take  them  again  br 
the  holidays;"  and  while  she  and  my  uncle  discussed  her  own  and  Mr- 
Wilson's  future,  whose  place  she  was  temporarily  filling,  I  found  mjscfi^ 
unable  to  withdraw  my  gaze  from  a  face  that  had  already  charmed  me.  .  I 
scarcely  know  whether  an  art  critic  would  have  called  her  beautiful.     Her 
forehead  was,  perhaps,  too  broad  and  intellectual  for  a  mere  physical  beauty* 
but  its  outlines  were  softened  by  ripples  of  sunny-brown  hair ;  the  vkte- 
grey  eyes  were  certainly  too  expressive  for  description  or  criticism ;  the 
mouth,  which  was  exceedingly  grave  when  in  repose,  was  often  dazzlinflT 
brilliant  when  she  spoke  or  smiled ;  her  complexion,  so  purely  white,  w» 
lighted  up  by  a  soft  opal  tint — a  thought  that  did  not  occur  to  me  then,  nor 
until  years  after,  when  I  held  up  a  ring  containing  such  a  stone  and  watched 
the  light  as  it  melted  away,  and  yet  seemed  struggling  through  the  delicatr 
crystal.     From  that  day  onward  Emily  Mernin's  being  left  its  impress  upon 
mine  as  a  golden  thread  of  embroidery  woven  upon  a  coarse  garrocnL 
Into  the  one  week  that  followed  was  condensed  the  happiness  of  my  life:: 
I  allowed  myself  to  yield  to  the  sweet  influence  of  the  present ;  we  rode 
together,  we  walked  and  talked  as  if  it  were  the  business  of  our  existence  - 
I  found  her  mind  richly  stored,  while  her  thoughts  were   earnest  aiKi 
original ;    whatever  ideas  I  advanced,  her  warm  imagination   and    quick 
intellect  made  glow  with  a  new  beauty.      That  little  week,   which  had 
stretched  itself  out  to  me  only  a  few  days  before  as  something  to  be 
negatively  endured,  rather  than   positively  enjoyed,  passed  away — vexa- 
tiously  enough — all  the  more  rapidly  as  each  day's  charm  increased-     The 
last  day  came,  and  impatiently  I  waited  for  the  closing  hours  of  school 
that  I  might  triumphantly  carry  the  little  mistress  to  the  top  of  Maple 
Hill ;  I  wanted  to  have  one  last  talk  with  her  there,  where  I  had  first  met 
her.     She  blushed  as  I  advanced  to  greet  her,  and  a  radiant  smile  chased 
away  the  weary,  dispirited  look  that  had  settled  upon  her  sweet  face. 
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'*  You  arc  tired,"  I  said ;  "  will  it  be  too  much  to  ask  you  to  take  a  last 
walk  with  me  to  Maple  HiU?" 

With  joy  I  watched  the  flush  that  rapidly  mounted  to  her  cheeks,  and'. 
the  look  of  disappointment,  as  she  said  quickly,  ''A  last  walk,  Mr^ 
Blakely — ^are  you  really  going,  then?** 

*'Yes,**  I  answered,  as  we  walked  on;  "I  must  certainly  be  away 
to-night.  I  have  enjoyed  myself  for  beyond  any  anticipated  pleasure,  for* 
which,  permit  me  to  say,  I  am  indebted  solely  to  you,  Miss  Memin ;  I 
wish  it  wefe  possible  for  me  to  remain  longer,  but  I  have  much  to  accom- 
plish, and  I  trust  a  reputation  to  win  during  the  coming  year.'* 

'*  You  are  ambitious,  then?*'  without  lifting  her  violet  eyes. 

*'  Truly,  I  am,**  I  answered ;  **  life  to  a  man  without  ambition  is  aimless- 
and  worthless.** 

I  thought  she  sighed  as  she  turned  her  head  slightly  away,  and  said  1. 
'*I  think  we  women  scarcely  understand  the  power  that  must  lie  in 
ambition.  I  don't  4cnow  whether  it  is  because  we  are  not  sufficiently 
large-hearted  or  lafge-headed  that  we  look  at  life  from  a  stand-point  that 
affects  our  personal  happiness,  and  consider  all  other  attainments  as  merely 
secondary.  For  my  part  I  have  never  admired  that  so-much-praised  poeoi> 
of  our  new  poet,  *  The  Psalm  of  Life.  *  To  me  it  has  a  clear,  cold  ring 
that  reaches  the  head,  not  the  heart;  it  sounds  like  a  conqueror  who- 
marches  on  over  friend  as  well  as  foe  to  accomplish  his  object.*' 

"  You  are  too  severe,**  I  replied ;  **  but  I  suppose  your  creed  agrees  witb' 
Bums,  that — 

*  To  make  a  happy  fireside,  clime  for  means  and  wife/ 

is  the  true  pathos  and  sublime  of  human  life.  But  why  do  you  carry  those 
ugly  flowers?**  I  said,  as  I  pointed  to  a  wilted  bouquet  which  she  held  in 
her  hand.     "  They  are  too  far  gone  now  to  thank  you  for  your  pains." 

**Yes,  I  see,"  she  answered;  "but  if  I  should  throw  them  away  the - 
children  would  be  sure  to  find  them,  and  then  some  little  heart  would  be 
wounded. '  * 

'  I  did  not  realize  then  the  beauty  and  tenderness  of  her  nature,  for  I  was- 
young  and  ignorant — aye,  ignorant,  indeed ! — else  would  I  never  have 
sought  to  transplant  that  pure  lily  of  the  valley  to  my  hardened  and 
brawny  bosom.  I  did  not  love  her  enough  to  leave  her  to  grow  in  her 
beauty  and  tenderness ;  I  was  selfish,  and  I  wanted  the  lily  to  ornament 
my  armor.  Not  that  night  did  I  ask  for  the  prize ;  I  only  bade  her  good- 
bye, with  permission  to  write,  and  a  smile  that  filled  my  soul  with  rapture^ 

[concluded   in   JAN.    NO.] 


A  Musical  Prodigy. — The  son  of  Sir  Gore  Ouseley  is  said  to  have 
composed  an  opera  at  eleven  years  of  age.      He  was  one  of  the  greatest 

musical  prodigies  of  his  time. 
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THE  BOAT  RIDE. 

BT  OLASA. 

WITH  joyous  bound  leaps  our  boat  from  the  shore. 
To  the  laughing  lake  away, 
While  with  mischievous  freaks  and  musical  sound. 
The  light  ripples  round  us  play. 

With  dash  and  sparkle,  with  eddy  and  whirl,* 

Our  oars  'neath  the  surface  sink. 
As  if  to  explore  all  the  ancient  lore 

Lying  under  the  water's  brink. 

As  glancing  and  sparkling  in  glad  sunlight. 

Our  glittering  oar-blades  flash. 
Our  voices  keep  time  to  the  ceaseless  dip. 

And  our  laugh  to  the  merry  splash. 

All  sparkling  with  light,  like  a  thousand  gems. 

The  waves  to  each  other  run. 
As  if  angels  were  sifting  the  golden  coals 

For  the  furnaces  of  the  sun. 

But  soon  in  the  crimson  clouds  of  the  west 
-    The  sun  sinks  away  from  sight. 
And  twilight  descends,  like  the  door  of  peace. 
To  wait  for  the  coming  night. 

As  darker  and  darker  the  evening  grows. 

As  brighter  the  moon-beams  gleam. 
Our  laughter  ceaaes — our  voices  are  hushed — 

In  silence  we  drift  and  dream. 

Lifting  our  eyes  in  the  gathering  gloom, 

We  can  see  far  on  ahead 
Our  companion  boat,  and  its  dropping  oars. 

Like  a  bird  with  pinions  spread. 

Before  us  the  moon's  bright  reflection  gleams. 

Like  a  broken  vase  of  gold 
Flung  angrily  down  from  the  arch  above. 

With  the  tale  of  its  fall  untold. 
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Some  of  its  fragments  are  glittering  here — 

Sinking,  though  but  to  arise ; 
While  others,  caught  in  the  heavens*  blue  dome, 

To  us  seem  like  angels'  eyes. 

But  fiercely  the  wind  has  arisen  now. 

And  ruffled  the  quiet  lake, 
And  far  o'er  the  waters  the  white-capp'd  waves 

In  angry  commotion  break. 

So  we  head  once  more  for  the  distant  shore, 

Where  faintly  gleams  the  city's  light, 
And  only  the  ceaseless  and  musical  splash 

Of  our  oars  break  the  stillness  of  night. 

We  have  taken  the  homeward  course  again. 

And  our  oars  are  busy  once  more, 
'Till,  with  a  ling'ring  farewell  to  the  lake, 

We  leap  from  our  boat  to  the  shore. 


GRINNING  IN  A  GRAVEYARD. 

BY  ARCHIE  BABTRAIC. 

UNCLE  CHRIS.  SAXON  not  only  knows  many  a  good  story,  but 
knows  equally  well  how  to  tell  them.     Would  I  could  as  well  repeat 
them. 

In  accordance  with  an  established  habit,  I  was  to  spend  Thanksgiving 
with  Uncle  Chris. ,  and  was  safely  under  the  friendly  shelter  of  his  roof  by 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  day  before. 

The  children  were  anticipating  the  morrow's  turkey  and  cranberries  in 
their  dreams,  and  Aunt  Majesty  was  busy  elsewhere  by  the  time  uncle  and 
myself  were  comfortably  disposed  before  the  cheerful  blaze  of  the  hickory 
on  the  "Franklin"  hearth.  After  sipping  "mildly,"  as  uncle  expressed 
it,  of  a  well-brewed  punch,  he  was  as  ready  to  begin  to  tell  as  I  was  to  listen 
to  his  vivid  recollections  of  early  Queenston  days. 

"Archie,"  said  uncle  to  me,  after  a  moment's  gaze  into  the  fire,  "did 
you  ever  laugh,  or  even  grin,  in  a  graveyard?" 

"I  have  laughed  many  a  time  at  funny  epitaphs,"  I  replied. 

"Yes,  but  they  were  in  print,  I  guess.  We  meet  with  them  in  books  or 
papers  much  oftener  than  cut  in  stone.  I  always  feel  sober  when  I  chance 
among  graves  \  but,  in  my  time,  I  have  been  forced  to  very  audibly  grin — 
once,  too,  when  a  new  one  was  being  filled.  Here's  the  how  of  my  laugh-^ 
ing  at  a' funeral,  and  I'll  laugh  again,  whether  you  do  or  not. 
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"Just  a  week  before  Thanksgiving,  old  Marmaduke  Jackman 
:aside  with  the  weight  of  seventy-odd  years,  and  the  accmmilated  effecs  „ 
: sixty  years  of  hard  knocks.     The  bed  under  him  wasn't  shaken  for  fer 
'days,  and  on  the  fifth  he  died.     All  sorts  of  queer  tales  are  told,  you  bee* 
about  these  Jackmans.     Well,  to  bury  old'  Marmaduke  the   next  day  ^l 
too  far  from  the  proper  thing,  even  for  them ;  and  yet  the  younger  braade  i 
•of  the  family  were  set  on  keeping  Thanksgiving,  and  so  wouldn't  hav^ai 
interference  therewith,  and  after  quarreling  all  night  among  themselves,  tit 
grandchildren  ruled,  and  he  was  buried  the  next  day.     I  went  to  the  fane 
ral,  Archie,  and  it  was  a  queer  day  all  around.     Poor,  crippled,  hobMiiL 
Tom  Hippy  was  there,  a  little  more  than  half  drunk,  but  held  his  tocg^ 
.at  first,  for  a  wonder.     The  grave  was  in  the  northwest  comer  of  the  Jack- 
man  ground,  and  then,  as  it  is  now,  it  was  a  neglected  spot,  covered  err 
with  blackberry  briars.     Tom  climbed  upon  the  stone  wall,  so  as  to  see 
everything,  and  was  quiet  while  the  coffin  was  lowered,  and  the  minisrc 
was  praying ;  but  just  after  a  shovel  or  two  of  gravel  had  been  thrown  ii. 
Tom  gave  a  solemn  grunt,  which  attracted  general  attention,  and  before  ke 
•  could  be  hushed,  drawled  out — 

*  Good  bye,  Marmy,  saint  or  sinner, 
"Who  grudged  no  man  boughten  dinner. 
You've  got  now  your  reward  lawful — 
For  to  steal  it,  would  hate  awful,* 

"  O,  Archie,  if  you  could  only  have  heard  it  as  I  did ;"  and  uncle  gaxed 
with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  into  the  fitful  fire,  and  sipped  at  his  pond. 

"Well,"  uncle  continued,  after  a  pause,  "that  wasn't  the  end  of  tbs 
day's  incidents.  Tom  Hippy  never  loved  the  Jackman 's,  and  so  poked 
more  at  them  about  the  distressed-looking  ground. 

"Just  as  the  folks  were  beginning  to  withdraw,  Tom  climbed  upon  tbc 
.wall,  from  which  he  had  been  pulled,  and  free  from  his  keepers,  for  his  nm: 
had  got  him  started  now,  shouted  out,  *  I  say,  friends,  don't  bury  me  here 
,when  I'm  cold  and  straight ;  please  don't.' 

"  *  Why  not,  Tom,'  somebody  called  out  who  was  ripe  for  fun. 

"*  'Cause  I'm  a  cripple,  and  judgment  day,  by  the  time  I'd  got  onto' 
<these  tangled  briars,  most  o'  the  folks  'Id  be  as  far  as  Queenston.* " 

After  a  pause,  that  uncle  enjoyed,  he  said  solemnly  to  me,  "Archie, 
that  day  I  grinned  in  a  graveyard. ' ' 


Singular  Taste. — ^In  a  churchyard  in  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  at  the 
-dose  of  a  long  list  of  virtues  ascribed  to  an  aged  Christian  mother,  we  find 
the  following  curious  item : 

"  She  left  fiv,e  sons;  all  of  them  sustained  the  office  of  deacon." 
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HEALTH  AND  DISEASE.— No.  IV. 

BY  W.  ELMEB,   M.  D. 

HYDRATE  OF  CHLORAL. 

WHAT  is  this  remedy  which  has  recently  become  so  popular  as  a 
medicine,  and  of  which  there  has  lately  been  so  much  written  and 
spoken  ?  It  is  made  from  chlorine,  alcohol,  and  water,  chemically  com- 
bined, and  has  the  appearance  of  a  white  cr3rstaline  substance  of  a  peculiar, 
rather  pungent  taste,  but  with  little  odor.  It  dissolves  so  freely  in  water 
that  a  saturated  solution  contains  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  chloral.  Ether  and 
alcohol  also  dissolves  it. 

Its  great  value  as  a  medicine,  when  administered  in  proper  quantities, 
lies  in  its  property  of  producing  quiet,  gentle,  easy  sleep,  without  any 
unpleasant  or  injurious  consequences  following.  Experiments  have  been 
•made  with  it  upon  various  animals — fish,  pigeons,  rabbits,  dogs,  etc. — and 
on  them  all  it  exerts  a  similar  action.  Fish  put  into  water  charged  with  it, 
soon  fall  asleep,  and  the  other  animals  come  readily  under  its  influence. 
"They  can  be  simply  put  to  sleep,  narcotized,  or,  if  carried  still  further, 
even  killed  by  it ;  and  the  same  effect  may  be  produced  upon  the  human 
subject  as  upon  the  lower  animals.  When  taken  into  the  stomach  in  a 
state  of  solution,  it  is  readily  absorbed  and  quickly  passed  on  unchanged 
into  the  blood.  Here  it  meets  with  an  alkali,  and  is  thereby  decomposed 
into  chloroform  and  other  compounds ;  and  it  is  probably  to  the  influence 
■of  this  agent  that  its  sleep-producing  properties  are  due ;  yet  that  these 
other  compounds  abo  share  in  this  physiological  operation,  is  doubtless 
true,  though  What  their  particular  action  is  has  not  as  yet  been  definitely 
ascertained. 

Its  soporific  properties  are  proportionate  to  the  quantity  given.  In 
moderate  doses,  it  a  is  safe,  harmless,  and  pleasant  anodyne,  resulting  in 
no  ill  effects — a  valuable  article  in  the  list  of  remedies  for  the  physician ; 
in  too  large  doses  it  may  prove  dangerous  or  even  fatal,  from  the  amount  of 
chloroform  evolved,  paralyzing  the  heart  and  resulting  in  death.  Hence 
its  administration  requires  both  care  and  judgment,  and  should  be  com- 
mitted only  to  a  physician,  as  one  conversant  with  the  nature  of  drugs,  and 
not  taken  unadvisedly  by  the  patient  himself. 

The  sleep  from  an  adequate  dose  is  very  like  the  normal  sleep  of  health. 
The  breathing  is  quiet,  the  limbs  lie  in  an  easy  position,  the  skin  is  natural 
— ^perhaps  a  little  cool ;  there  is  no  snoring  or  stupor,  and  if  aroused,  the 
person  awakes  natinrally,  and  perhaps  soon  falls  asleep  again.  There  is  no 
headache  or  uneasiness  resulting  next  day,  as  is  often  the  case  with  morphia ; 
no  evidence  of  any  derangement  of  the  system  whatever,  and  therefore 
-chloral  sleep  is  better  than  opium  sleep.     Indeed  the  discovery  of  this 
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remedy  may  justly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  note 
times ;  never  to  supersede  opium,  but  to  take  its  place  where  dut  is  q 
admissible. 


It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  more  one  eats  the  stroogrb; 
becomes.  Gourmands  are  not  giants.  We  gain  in  strength  in  propoitc: 
as  the  food  eaten  is  digested,  assimilated,  and  converted  into  new  aod  pr- 
feet  material.  Intemperance  in  eating  is  not  only  more  common  da 
intemperance  in  drinking,  but  according  to  the  Latin  proverb  :  ^^Fkrc 
erapula^  qunm  gladius^     "Gluttony  kilk  more  than  the  sword." 


The  act  of  winking,  simple  as  it  is,  and  generally  performed  hdck- 
ciously,  nevertheless  serves  very  important  purposes.  With  the  secretk: 
of  tears,  it  moistens  the  surface  of  the  eye-ball,  which  would  othervk 
become  dry  by  evaqporation  j  thereby  the  movements  of  the  eye  are  fedi- 
tated,  and  the  clearness  of  its  exterior  preserved.  It  also,  by  a  kiod  c:' 
sweeping  movement,  carries  all  the  dust  smd  motes  deposited  from  tk 
atmosphere  on  the  front  of  the  ball  toward  the  inner  comer,  into  a  Mt 
depression  known  as  the  ** lachrymal  lake,**  whence  they  can  bcrwdOr 
renK>ved.  In  this  way  the  exposed  surface  of  this  delicate  organ  of  r&tA 
is  kept  constantly  cleansed. 


The  tartar  of  the  teeth  is  formed  by  a  deposit  derived  principally  6aD 
the  saliva,  consisting  of  the  salts  of  lime,  soda  and  magnesia,  and  the  fossO 
remains,  or  shells,  of  very  minute  animalcules,  called  vtbrias^  J^ii^ 
originate  from  decomposing  matter.  The  daily  use  of  the  tooth  brash  is 
the  best  means  for  its  prevention. 


AN  AUTUMN  DAY. 

WHEREFORE,  Old  Time,  shouldst  hurry  now  ? 
Nature  invites  to  give  a  lingering  look ; 
Scan  her  rich  treasures  open  now. 
Like  pictured  pages  of  a  worthy  book. 
More  tardy  in  thy  flight ! 
Less  gloom  and  lengthened  light. 
While  in  glad  oa^der  pass  my  days. 
Blest  with  ripe  Autumn's  golden  haze. 


J 
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NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL  MECHANISM. 

BY  JAMES   B.   COLEMAN,   M.    D. 

THE  admirable  adapUtion  of  all  animals  to  their  situation  in  life,  and 
the  changes  that  many  of  them  are  known  to  have  experienced  in 
shape,  favors  the  conclusion,  that  their  specific  forms  have  been  the  results 
of  necessity,  whatever  may  have  been  their  primitive  construction.     Man's 
implements  are  contrived  to  answer  purposes  for  which  the  advance  in  art 
makes  them  necessary.     They  come  before  us  suddenly,  at  intervals,  as 
inventions,  and  take  their  place  as  aids  to  civilisation.     The  hammer,  the 
knife,  and  the  auger,  may  be  considered  the  rudimental  tools  from  which 
all  others  have  been  evolved.    As  the  wants  of  man  multiplied,  implements 
have  been  invented  to  meet  the  requirement,  until  they  have  produced,  in 
delicate  minuteness,  the  mariners'  chronometer,  and   in  magnitude  the 
ocean  steamer.     These  great  results,  however  slow  they  may  seem  in  the 
chronology  of  our  race,  and  however  marked  the  intervals  between  import- 
ant inventions,  are  rapid,  compared  with  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  development  of  animal  improvements,  from  the  first  living  being,  of 
any  type,  to  the  present. 

The  parts  in  animal  organization  necessary  to  life,  as  first  manifested, 
were  few.     Sustenance  was  derived  from  the  medium  in  which  it  lived, 
and  it  was  not  until  changes  occurred  in  this  medium,  and  life  was  sup- 
ported with  more  difiiculty,  that  the  animal  had  its  faculties  for  acquiring 
sustenance    increased.      As  separation  and  consolidation  took  place  in 
materials,  by  which  they  were  at  first  nourished  and  surrounded,  the  living 
things  had  to  follow  the  food,  and  the  machinery  for  that  purpose  had  to 
be  perfected,  more  and  more,  as  the  difficulty  increased.     Absorbents, 
which  had  existed  over  the  general  surface  of  the  body,  became  mouths  to 
grasp  more  condensed  aliment,  and  locomotive  apparatus  had  to  be  supplied 
to  carry  the  mouths  to  the  food.     After  this  the  senses  were  to  be  supplied 
to  select  the  proper  kind  of  nourishment,  and  as  the  field  widened  in  which 
it  was  to  be  procured,  movements  became  more  extensive,  until,  from  the 
polypus,  the  lowest  type  of  animal  life,  absorbing  its  nourishment  from  the 
fiuid  in  which  it  lives,  we  are  led  upward,  step  by  step,  until  we  find  man 
with  sense  and  movement,  the  ideal  of  animal  perfection. 

What  have  been  the  particular  developments  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest,  is  written  nowhere  except  upon  the  fossil  tablets  of  time.  The 
first  of  created  things  have,  no  doubt,  been  entirely  lost.  These  rudiments, 
these  life-cells  which  were  first  called  into  existence  amongst  the  newly 
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arranged  elements  of  the  world,  were  of  so  decomposable  a  nature,  that  g 
the  deposits  which  form  the  strata  of  the  earth  of  that  period,  there  is  2:^ 
evidence  of  them  remaining.  It  was  not  until,  time  had  changed  the  im 
polypus  life  into  something  more  resisting,  with  earthy  shells  or  skeleti^is. 
that  they  could  leave  their  impress  for  later  times.  These  remains,  foe 
in  various  stones  and  earthy  deposits,  mark  stages  of  progression,  but  ik 
ages  that  have  brooded  over  them  are  numbered  only  by  results.  The  oid 
world  could  give  nothing  better  than  a  trilobite  crawling  in  the  mud;  tbr 
present  offers  man,  with  all  his  physical  endowments,  and  high  aspiratioas 

In  all  the  living  things  that  swarm  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  bov 
many  can  run  their  genealogy  back  to  a  common  origin  ?  If  it  be  required 
as  a  definition  of  a  species,  that  it  be  ^^  a  primordial  organic  form  ^^^  throi^ 
what  stretch  of  time  are  we  to  look  for  that  first  form.  If  it  be  merely  as 
far  as  written  or  monumental  history  reaches,  or  the  alluvial  deposits  of  tfcc 
earth  reveal,  although  this  may  go  far  back  in  the  history  of  oar  race,  still 
before  that,  which  is  but  a  moment  in  the  past,  a  mere  point  in  the  world's 
duration,  and  although  on  the  ruins  in  Egypt  the  sculptured  figures  of  sooe 
animals  appear  precisely  as  they  do  at  the  present  day,  unchanged  ii 
specific  character,  if  we  could  go  to  a  still  more  remote  time,  some  impc^- 
ant  change  might  be  observed.  With  naturalists,  the  oldest  evidence  of  2 
specific  form  is  taken  as  the  original  creation  of  that  particular  type,  and 
while  some  animals  have  been  perfected  and  become  extinct,  and  otben 
have  improved  and  are  approaching  completion,  a  development  of  infcriof 
animal  existence  to  the  superior,  even  in  all  the  first  periods  of  the  eartfe. 
is  not  generally  admitted.  It  is  not  supposed  that  creation  ended  with  the 
primitive  life  cell,  and  that  from  this  nucleus  has  gradually  sprung  p>olypi2s. 
trilobite,  saurians,  monkey,  and  man.  Each  type  had  somewhere  in  the  dart 
past  its  separate  creation.  Thus,  in  the  very  beginning  of  recorded  history, 
research  is  bafiled,  and  we  must  take  the  animal  kingdom,  within  a  fev 
centuries  past,  to  illustrate  the  changes  that  have  been  made  within  th^ 
time,  to  adapt  them  to  many  new  conditions  of  existence. 

It  requires  but  a  few  years  so  to  change  the  habits  and  appearance  of 
some  animals,  that  they  seem  to  belong  to  another  species.  The  common 
swine,  consuming  much  food,  and  having  a  rapid  growth,  will  change  their 
forms,  in  a  short  time,  to  suit  the  requirements  of  their  situation.  If 
placed  upon  rich  plains,  where  food  is  abundant,  and  easy  to  procure,  they 
will  adopt  the  figure  best  calculated  to  thrive  in  such  a  place.  Short  l^s, 
large  bodies,  and  short  noses,  will  be  the  marked  characteristics  that 
distinguish  them  from  the  same  animal  which  has,  for  a  few  generatioos, 
inhabited  the  forests,  where  the  land  is  rough  and  food  scarce,  as  well  as 
requiring  great  exertion  to  procure  it.  Much  travel  and  hard  digging 
lengthen  the  limbs,  arch  the  back,  and  greatly  develop  the  nose,  makiuf 
the  brute  apparently  of  another  species. 

In  this  instance,  which  is  enough  for  illustration,  it  being  an  occunenct 
¥dthin  recognized  time,  the  whole  shape  of  an  animal  is  changed  by  the 
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necessities  of  self-preservation.  If  this  can  be  so  far  accomplished  as  to 
lengthen  a  limb,  or  a  nose,  we  admit  a  process  that,  continued  for  centuries^ 
may  go  far  beyond  recognized  specific  distinctions  back  through  the  genera, 
and  orders  to  the  greater  divisions  of  organized  beings. 

The  evidences  of  animals  that  existed  during  former  periods  of  the  earth,. 
such  as  the  remains  of  saurians,  and  the  various  monsters  that  have  no 
representatives  now  living,  except  certain  species  of  a  greatly  reduced  size, 
prove  that  in  their  time  the  means  of  support  were  easy,  and  that  nourish- 
ment was  everywhere  near  at  hand.  Their  enormous  forms  show  that  they 
were  not  in  the  least  adapted  to  a  wandering  life.  The  gradual  change 
from  the  period  of  warmth  and  abundance  of  food,  in  which  these  monsters 
were  developed,  to  the  present  comparatively  cold  and  sterile  condition  of 
the  earth,  particularly  where  these  remains  are  found,  has  condensed  and 
perfected  the  animal  machinery  of  the  existing  races,  to  that  degree  in 
which  they  can  provide  for  themselves,  under  circumstances  that  were  fatal 
to  their  huge  predecessors. 

All  observation  teaches  that  geological  changes  have  required  newly  con- 
structed animals ;  that  the  inhabitants  of  former  periods  of  the  earth  were 
as  different  from  existing  species,  as  the  surface  and  temperature  between 
the  first  and  present  period.  Also,  that  the  different  epochs  of  the  world 
have  been  terminated  by  convulsions  which  have  destroyed  animal  life, 
perhaps  totally.  Hence  the  gradual  progression  or  development  of  the  first 
forms,  through  all  organic  time  to  the  present,  seems  geologically  impos- 
sible. The  Creative  Power  that  called  the  first  forms  into  existence,  when 
the  waters,  the  earth,  and  the  air  were  suited  to  them,  must  be  regarded  as 
all  sufficient,  when  one  period  is  completed,  to  create  anew,  over  the  buried 
remains  of  the  past,  other  existences  better  adapted  to  the  newly  arranged 
habitation,  with  an  inherent  power  of  adjusting  themselves  to  changes  that 
may  occur  during  their  epoch  of  the  world's  duration. 


We  want  to  employ  from  five  to  ten  men  of  good  ability  and  address  to 
travel,  and  will  pay  the  right  kind  of  men  from  one  thousand  to  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  per  year  and  their  expenses.  We  wish  it  understood,  how- 
ever, that  we  mean  live  men  who  know  [their  business  and  attend  to  it  five 
or  six  days  in  a  week.     Will  any  such  who  want  work  please  address  us? 

Will  any  who  have  been  members  of  the  First  New  Jersey  Cavalry  please 
send  us  their  own  names,  with^those  of  others  they  may  know  as  at  any 
time  connected  with  the  regiment  ?  We  are  publishing  its  history,  written 
by  the  chaplain,  Henry  Pyne,  and  would  like  to  send  a  prospectus  of 
the  work  to  all  interested  in  the  regiment. 

Illustrations. — ^The  next  number  of  Beecher's  Magazine  will  be 
handsomely  illustrated  with  one  splendid  full  page  engraving  and  five  or 
six  others  of  half  a  page.     Lend  a  hand  in  extending  our  circulation. 


LAWS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  TRADE. 


WARRANTY. 

BY  JUDGE  REED. 

THB  question  of  warranty  is  a  very  important  one  in  sales.      It  breeds^ 
probably  more  law  suits  than  any  other  branch  of  the  subject  of  saks. 

Horse  dealings  are  prolific  sources  of  litigation,  almost  alwajrs  involving  a 
question  of  warranty.  In  some  sections  of  the  country  horse  cases  are  so 
numerous  that  some  professional  gentlemen  have  acquired  a  reputation  in  die 
conduct  of  these  cases,  and  are  known  as  expert  horse  lawyers. 

We  may  in  the  first  place  remark  that  there  are  two  kind  of  warrantio— 
of  title  and  quality.  The  general  rule  is,  that  when  a  person  sells  an  artkk 
without  anything  being  said  about  a  warranty,  there  is  an  implied  warraatf 
of  title,  but  not  of  quality. 

Every  person  who  sells  an  article  warrants  that  he  is  the  owner  and  give 
the  party  to  whom  he  sells  it  a  good  title.  If  the  article  happ>ens  to  hart 
been  stolen,  and  the  original  owner  from  whom  it  was  stolen  recovcR  it 
then  the  last  man  who  sold  it,  will  be  resp>onsible  to  the  man  to  whom  be 
sold  it,  and  from  whose  possession  it  was  taken. 

And  he  again,  can  recover  the  price  from  the  man  who  sold  it  to  hint 
and  so  on. 

An  article  lost  or  stolen  cannot  be  sold  by  the  finder  or  the  thief,  so  as  to 
confer  a  good  title  to  the  buyer. 

It  may  go  through  fifty  hands,  but  the  original  owner  can  take  his 
property  wherever  he  can  find  it. 

There  is,  therefore,  always  an  implied  warranty  of  titiir  involTcd  in 
every  sale. 

There  is,  however,  no  implied  warranty  of  quality^  as  a  general  ndc. 

The  doctrine  is  caveat  emptor — ^let  the  purchaser  beware. 

Where,  therefore,  there  is  no  fraud,  for  that,  of  course,  renders  voidi 
sale,  as  well  as  any  other  contract,  and  no  express  warranty,  the  boyff 
purchases  at  his  peril,  and  can  maintain  no  action  for  a  defect  of  quality 
nor  resist  an  action  for  the  price. 

This  is  the  general  rule,  but  like  all  rules,  there  are  certain  exceptions: 

I  St.  In  the  sale  of  provisions.  When  a  grocer  sells  provisions  there  is 
an  implied  warranty  that  the  provisions  are  wholesome. 

They  must  be  sold  for  domestic  consumption. 

There  is  no  implied  warranty  if  they  are  sold  wholesale,  and  even  if  tbcy 
are  sold  for  immediate  consumption,  if  the  buyer  has  an  opportunity  rf 
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examining  the  articles  he  buys,  the  seller  will  not  be  responsible  for  defects 
mrhich  the  buyer  could  have  discovered. 

2nd.  When  goods  are  sold  by  sample,  there  is  an  implied  warranty  that 
the  goods  furnished  shall  be  of  the  same  quality  as  the  goods  shown  at  the 
time  of  the  sale. 

A  very  large  business  is  done  by  houses  in  large  cities  through  drummers 
who  traverse  the  country  for  thousands  of  miles,  exhibiting  samples  and 
taking  orders  for  their  houses. 

In  all  cases  of  sale  by  these  men,  if  the  goods  forwarded  are  not  as  gopd 
as  the  samples  shown,  there  is  a  breach  of  warranty. 

Besides  these  cases  of  an  implied  warranty,  it  is  pretty  well  settled  that 
in  the  sale  of  manufactured  goods  for  a  specific  purpose,  there  is  an  implied 
warranty  that  they  are  fit  for  the  purpose  intended.  The  distinction  seems 
to  be  taken  between  executed  and  executory  sales — that  is,  between  sales 
where  the  property  is  identified  and  marked  or  separated,  and  sales  where 
the  property  is  to  be  separated  from  a  larger  bulk. 

For  instance,  Smith  goes  into  a  malt  house  and  says  to  the  malster  I  will 
take  those  fifty  bushels  of  malt.  Here  he  buys  the  particular  fifty  bushels 
and  he  has  an  opportunity  of  examining  it,  and  he  must  run  the  risk  of  its 
being  good.     There  is  no  implied  warranty. 

But  if  he  had  written  to  the  malster  or  had  told  him  to  furnish  him  with 
fifty  bushels  of  malt,  without  separating  and  identifying  the  particular  fifty 
bushels  to  be  furnished,  then  he  would  have  no  opportunity  of  examining 
it,  and  there  would  be  an  implied  warranty  that  the  malt  furnished  should 
be  fit  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  furnished. 

Outside  of  the  exceptions  oi provisions^  goods  sold  by  sample  or  executory 
sales  of  uncLscertained goods ^  there  are  no  implied  warranties. 

The  only  remedy  the  buyer  has  is  upon  an  express  warranty. 

To  constitute  an  express  warranty,  the  word  "warrant"  need  not  be 
used  at  all,  although  it  is  best  to  use  it,  and  have  it  in  writing. 

It  may  consist  of  any  positive  expression  which  is  intended  to  lead  the 
buyer  to  believe  that  the  seller  will  make  good  all  defects  in  the  article 
sold.  Any  word  which  falls  short  of  this  is  not  a  warranty.  A  simple 
representation  not  amounting  to  words,  which  would  lead  a  prudent  man 
to  believe  the  seller  meant  to  make  good,  defects,  and  which  would  lead  a 
prudent  buyer  to  rely  upon  it  as  a  warranty,  would  not  amount  to  a 
warranty. 

The  warranty  must  be  made  at  the  time,  and  as  a  part  of  the  sale,  If 
made  after  the  sale  is  actually  accomplished,  it  is  void. 


Correspondents. — ^We  shall  open  a  department  for  correspondents  in 
the  January  number.  Sensible  questions,  upon  subjects  calculated  to 
interest  or  instruct  others,  will  be  answered,  when  briefly  and  cleau-ly  stated. 
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GOOD-BYE,  OLD  YEAR. 

GOOD-BYE,  old  year.  You  cannot  take  from  us  as  you  go  the  smce 
memories  and  joys  you  have  given  in  the  months  so  quicklj  sped, 
nor  the  treasures  of  your  recorded  history.  These  have  been  writtea  by 
«  multitude  of  pens  and  engraved  upon  legions  of  hearts.  Thej  arc  ons. 
Time  will,  in  a  measure,  efface  the  sadness  you  have  hrought  to  men,  and 
the  ruin  which  you  have  witnessed,  but  we  have  a  rich  legacy  from  yoa  is 
the  wealth  of  joy  and  blessing  which  happily  scatters  the  clouds  and  cfCEs 
to  the  vision  a  clear  and  radiant  sky  as  we  look  backward  to  see  you  depatt. 
We  are  glad,  old  year,  that  it  is  natural  for  men  to  remember  your  goodsca 
and  forget  your  evil.  We  love  you  as  an  old  friend,  and  if  you  must  go,  we 
will  keep  all  the  treasures  you  have  left  us,  and  love  you  none  the  ks 
because  you  are  gone. 

Old  year,  as  we  glance  back  over  the  record  of  your  predecessors^  lad 
compare  yours  with  it,  theirs  seems  to  be  more  plainly  written,  and  more 
easy  to  read ;  every  line  stands  out  clear  and  bold,  some  are  beautiful  asd 
bright,  and  some  are  terrible  and  dark,  like  the  tales  they  tell.  But  thfj 
are  easily  read,  while  the  lines  of  yours  seem  to  be  irregular  and  diffici^ 
to  decipher.  They  look  like  the  first  draft  of  an  author's  manuscript,  s 
though  they  were  dashed  off  in  the  heat  and  hurry  of  excitement.  Ah !  it 
is  because  the  cool  and  careful  hand  of  "  The  Past  *'  has  written  theirs,  and 
hot-headed  and  prejudiced  "Present"  has  dashed  down  yours. 

Old  year,  your  record,  too,  shall  be  written  by  "The  Past,"  and  wbcD 
out  of  the  mixed  and  conflicting  notes  of  the  present  time,  shall  be 
gathered  that  which  is  true,  then  as  we  turn  your  leaves  we  shall  find  writta 
in  a  clear  bold  hand  that  your  record  is  equal,  in  all  that  is  important,  to 
any  of  your  predecessors.  We  plainly  read  that  you  have  quickly  broaght 
us  great  reforms  and  beneficent  deeds ;  that  you  have  swept  tyrants  from 
thrones  and  destroyed  the  dynasties  of  emperors;  laughed  at  efforts  to 
more  securely  enslave  in  bigotry  the  struggling  minds  of  men,  sna^>ped 
their  chains,  and  broken  the  bolts  that  shut  out  light  and  freedom.  Again, 
you  have  demonstrated  by  the  continued  prosperity  of  a  great  people,  that 
the  highest  and  best  government  proceeds  from  the  people,  and  m 
answerable  to  them. 

From  the  word  of  one  proud,  blind,  and  foolish  man,  you  have  giveo  i 

succession  of  connected  and  startling  events  that  have  shaken  all  the  Ion; 

established  systems  of  the  old  world,  and  completely  deipolished  a  score  of 

sympathising  and  dependent  tyrannies.     When  Napoleon    declared  war 

against  Prussia,  he  or  we  little  thought  that  in  rapid  order  would  follow  hs 
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defeat  as  a  commander,  his  dethronement  as  an  emperor,  his  banishment 
as  a  prisoner,  and  that  in  a  few  days  his  enemy  would  stand  before  the 
doors  of  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  and  he  be  an  occupant  of  a  Prussian 
prison.  Nor  that  Rome  would  yield  to  the  demands  of  an  Italian  king, 
and  haughty  Spain  take  the  government  from  her  queen.  Old  year,  what 
a  record  of  blood  and  crime  will  be  shown  for  you.  Vast  armies  of  con- 
flicting, savage,  brutal  murderers,  and  hosts  of  innocent,  helpless  victims 
killing,  butchering,  starving,  and  being  killed,  butchered,  starved,  all  that 
one  man  might  leave  a  child  a  throne.  But  from  these  sacrifices  shall  no 
good  come  ?     We  look  and  wait  for  it. 

Old  year,  you  have  taken  from  us  Dickens,  our  friend,  so  pleasant  and 
kind  and  good.  Why  did  you  take  him  in  the  midst  of  his  unfinished 
work  ?  He  belonged  to  us  all,  and  we  loved  him  ;  you  could  have  chosen 
some  one  that  had  not  a  place  in  every  home,  and  in  all  the  children's 
hearts.  Though  you  took  him,  you  cannot  take  the  gentle,  hopeful  words 
he  left  us,  and  as  the  Christmas  comes,  though  he  is  gone,  the  "Tiny  Tims'* 
will  hear  his  sweet  words  that  bubbled  over  out  of  a  great  heart,  *'God 
bless  us  every  one.** 

Old  year,  ''Punch'*  will  never  forgive  you,  that  you  took  his  Lemon, 
so  sharp  and  sweet,  and  rich,  and  mirthful.  The  world  needs  humor  and 
laughter,  and  you  have  hushed  a  great,  rich,  mellow  voice  that  >rent  floating 
all  over  the  world  and  penetrated  thousands  of  homes ;  a  voice  that  set 
young  and  old  a  laughing  and  drove  dull  ciire  away,  and  which  was 
re-echoed  back  to  him  with  messages  for  more.  You  have  hushed  his 
merry  voice,  and  closed  his  mirthful  eyes,  and  stilled  his  laughing  lips, 
and  "we  are  sad  and  very  sorry.** 

We  thought  we  needed  and  could  not  spare  Burlingame,  the  comprehen- 
sive statesman,  who  could  break  down  barriers  to  civilization  and  bring  the 
Occident  and  orient  together.  But  you  took  him,  and  Farragut,  sdl  ready 
to  die,  loved  and  honored  by  all,  with  a  n&tte  and  fame  and  hotior  unsur- 
passed among  men.  He  was  a  ripe  man  and  a  good  one,  ready  for  life 
or  death. 

Good-bye,  old  year  you  have  sent  meiRtges  to  us  all,  and  taught  tis 
lessons  that  leave  us  richer,  and  we  hope^  better.  You  have  sent  to  our 
households  sweet  prattling  angels,  and — yo^^— have — taken — them — ^away — 
when  we  had  learned  to  listen  to  their  voic«r  as  for  a  bird's  song,  and  for  the 
patter  of  little  feet,  and  wait  for  the  parting  kiss,  or  you  have  hung  our  bleed- 
ing hearts  between  hope  and  fear.  We  thank  you  for  the  spared  ones,  and 
look  beyond  for  those  that  are  gone.  Old  year,  you  have  taken  the  hope 
and  music  from  many  a  home,  and  as  you  vanish  away  they  are  weeping. 
But  you  have  brought  us  all  more  of  blessing  than  evil,  more  of  joy  than 
sorrow,  more  of  plenty  than  want,  more  of  hope  than  despair,  and  as  you 
are  going  we  hear  the  merry  Christmas  bells,  and  see  the  cheerful  hearth- 
stone fires,  and  gifts,  and  music,  and  love,  and  hope,  and  happiness.  Good- 
bye, old  fear,  we  will  love  and  remember  you  when  you  are  gone. 
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LITERARY  ARISTOCRACY. 

IT  is  very  difficult  for  young  and  unknown  writers  to  be  heard  in  tks 
days  of  literary  aristocracy.  The  leading  papers  and  ma^^ines  kA  tt  ! 
day  give  a  column  or  two  of  advice,  now  and  then,  to  this  class.  Tst 
publishers'  aim  appears  to  be  to  impress  on  young  or  unknown  minds  As- 
belief  in  the  necessity  of  serving  apprenticeship  to  the  trade  of  writing,  aic 
becoming  known  as  writers  before  they  should  expect  to  have  their  arttcia 
accepted.  This  seems  like  placing  talent  on  a  level  with  trade,  ad 
preferring  notoriety^to  natural  genius.  But  setting  that  aside,  where  is  tfcf 
boss  who  instructs  people  in  the  art  of  public  writing,  and  how  are  pcofk 
to  become  known  if  the  public  is  not  permitted  to  hear  them  ? 

''It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  annoyance  suffered  by  him  whose  business  it  k 
,to  fill  the  waste  paper  basket  belonging  to  a  literary  establishment.  Thm 
he  sits  by  a  table  covered  with  miscellaneous  packages  which  he  opens  one 
after  another,  glances  at  the  title  and  signature,  then  tosses  them  into  tk 
yawning  grave  by  his  side,  with  the  mental  exclamation,  "Lie  there!  I 
don't. know  you,  and  little  folks  may  be  seen  but  not  heard.''  He  takes 
up  a  neat  package,  opens  it,  and  finds  some  dainty  little  lines  in  a  prcttj 
school-girl  hand ;  glancing  his  eye  down  the  right-hand  side  of  the  pafc 
he  sees  "kiss**  and  "bliss,**  'Move*'  and  '*dovc,'*  "dear"  and  "tear," 
&c.,  and  with  a  curl  of  his  lip  he  sends  it  fluttering  down  after  the  othos. 
Next  comes  a  manuscript  so  wretchedly  bad  that  his  eyes  sparkle  as  he  turcs 
it  over  and  over  expecting  to  find  the  name  of  Horace  Greeley,  or  seme 
other  great  man.  But,  alas,  the  name  is  unknown,  and  the  manusciipi 
goes,  mhonored  and  unheard,  to  that  bourne  from  whence  manuscripes 
seldom  return. 

''  He  has  failed  to  find  the  gem  he  sought — ^a  big  name,  or  a  name  with  x 
big  handle — and  he  is  not  in  good  humor.  So,  utterly  careless  how  mas? 
hopes  he  is  blighting,  ignorant  how  many  gems  he  has  buried  amid  the  rub- 
bish at  his  side,  he  seizes  pen  and  paper,  bent  on  forging  a  mighty  amy  of 
s-words  with  which  he  hopes  to  annihilate  the  pretensions  of  all  little  folb 
who  dare  intrude  upon  his  notice.  If  he  succeeds,  who  is  to  fill  the  ranks 
when  the  veterans  have  retired,  or  fallen  on  the  field  ?' ' 

[The  author  of  the  above  is  one  of  our  best  and  favorite  writeis,  and 
hctice  we  speak  more  plainly,  as  what  follows  cannot  refer  to  her,  except 
so  far  as  we  think  she  is  mistaken  in  her  views.] 

We  have  wanted  to  say  some  things  to  some  people  for  some  time,  »d 
will  embrace  this  opportunity  to  do  so,  and  at  the  same  time  to  reply  to 
our  excellent  friend's  plea  for  the  young  and  unknown  aspirants  to  Hterarr 
fame,  and  her  description  of  the  treatment  by  editors  of  their  **hopB" 
and  ^*  gems'*  that  come  to  their  tables. 

And  that  we  may  not  be  misunderstood  in  regard  to  our  own  fecK«gs 
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upon  this  subject,  we  here  distinctly  state,  that  all  who  a^re  to  literary 
£une  because  they  would  thereby  do  some  good  to  mankind,  have  our 
hearty  sympathy,  no  matter  whether  it  is  in  one  field  of  letters  or  another. 
And  speaking  for  Bbscher's  Magazine  alone,  let  us  assure  all  writers,. 
young  or  old,  to  &me  known  or  unknown,  high  or  humble,  that  if  they 
send  us  MSS.  upon  any  subject  appropriate  to  its  pages,  they  do  so  with 
certainty  that  it  will  be  carefully  read  and  placed  upon  its  own  merit,  irre- 
sp>ective  of  the  author ;  and  it  may  be  a  comfort  to  some  young  writers  to 
know  that  we  have  returned  articles  sent  us  by  the  tMst  popular  writers  in 
the  country  because  of  lack  of  value  or  adaptation  to  our  ends,  and  used 
others  from  those  entirely  unknown,  in  prefierence  to  them.  And  we 
hereby  invite  all  who  have  any  object  in  writing — ^not  those  who  write  for 
amusemeSt — to  send  on  their  articles,  but  notify  them  that  in  case  they  are 
not  used  they  will  not  be  returned  unless  stamps  are  sent  for  that  purpose. 

Now  as  to  the  view  taken  by  the  author  of  the  above,  she  says :    "It  is- 
very  difficult  to  be  heard  in  these  days  of  literary  aristocracy. ' ' 

We  reply,  it  is  very  difficult  to  be  anything.  From  the  time  that  a 
person  attempts  to  rise  above  the  dead  level  of  humanity,  it  is  a  constant 
ascent,  and  not  only  this,  but  the  way  is  rough  and  beset  with  obstacles. 
No  one  who  has  ever  tried  it  need  be  told  of  this,  no  matter  whether  he  has 
succeeded  in  making  headway  or  not.  Man  is  aspiring  and  daring  in  his 
nature,  and  almost  every  one  tries  the  ascent  at  some  time  or  other.  But 
determined  and  long  continued  effort  is  not  characteristic  of  the  race,  and 
because  the  way  beyond  this  dead  level  is  difficult  and  man  is  not  deter- 
mined, nearly  all  fall  back  to  the  easier  path,  while  a  very  few  plod  and 
climb  to  different  heights  of  human  ambition.  It  is  not  ''aristocracy" 
that  prevents  a  hearing,  but  lack  of  presenting  something  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. If  the  leading  publications  of  the  day  seek  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  the  young  and  unknown  the  belief  that  they  should  serve  an 
apprenticeship  to  writing  before  they  can  expect  to  have  their  articles- 
accepted,  it  only  shows  that  the  public  and  publishers  are  agreed  upon  one 
thing,  and  that  is,  that  they  will  not  accept  a  crude  mass  of  words  that  are 
barren  of  thoughts.  And  why  should  they  ?  Would  any  man  be  satisfiedi 
to  receive  brown  sugar  and  sand,  when  he  had  been  promised  sugar,  and 
paid  for  it?  and  would  you,  my  dear  injured  friend  of  literary  aspirations^ 
be  willing  to  write  your  articles  with  colorless  ink,  thin  as  water,  when  you: 
had  bought  Davids'  best  black?  Of  course  you  would  not,  nor  will  the 
public  or  publishers  have  bungling  effusions  of  inexperienced  brains.  This- 
is  why  both  desire,  and  justly  too,  that  in  the  most  valuable  and  difficult  art 
of  writing,  those  who  desire  recognition  should  first  have  something  to  write 
about^  and  then  know  haw  to  write  itv 

As  to  ''placing  writing  on  a  level  with  trade,"  it  need  not  be  placed 
there  by  any  body,  for  it  is  there  of  itself  One  kind  of  brain  production 
is  of  no  greater  value  or  importance  to  mankind  than  another.  The  delight 
with  which  we  listen  to  the  thoughts  and  descriptions  of  the  printed  page, 
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•entitles  them  to  no  greater  consideration  than  the  ingenuity  and  labor  thai  be 
-preceded  the  former,  in  the  paper,  type,  and  skill  that  has  brought  oat  tk 
beautiful  book  to  delight  its  thousands.  There  is  no  dignity  greater  tkx 
the  dignity  of  labor,  and  long  before  the  reason  and  imagination  of  tk 
skillful  writer  can  be  presented  to  the  eager  public,  an  equally  wonder:. 
invention,  labor,  and  skill  has  been  exhibited  by  others. 

An  editor,  if  he  is  fitted  for  the  position,  soon  acquires  a  keen  perceptke 
and  ready  judgment,  that  sees  and  determines  at  a  glance  the  iraliie  or 
adaptation  of  a  literary  article,  by  the  same  process  that  a  jeweler  learss  k 
•distinguish  instantly  between  the  real  and  the  worthless  diamond,  or  a  gcs 
of  the  first  and  second  water ;  at  a  glance  he  will  tell  you  whether  yon  ban 
-''paste''  or  jewels,  and  in  a  moment  humble  your  &ncied  wealth  intfae 
dust,  or  give  it  a  positive  value,  and  you  a  corresponding  pleasore. 

Dear  friend,  if  you  have  paste  diamonds  a  jeweler  will  tell  you  they  mt 
'Worthless,  but  if  of  the  first  water,  he  will  pay  you  their  full  value  to  him  if 
he  wishes  to  buy. '  You,  young  men  and  women  in  particular,  who  see  ak 
have  so  many  glittering  things  that  to  your  eyes  are  of  great  value,  remexuber 
that  it  is  not  the  value  you  place  upon  your  treasure  that  determines  tt 
^orth,  but  what  others  are  willing  to  give  for  it.     It  is  not  the 
we  put  upon  ourselves,  but  that  which  others  put  upon  us,  that 
recognition,  else  egotistic,  long-eared  asses  would  crowd  and    kick  jog 
down' — they  will  kick  you  any  way  until  you  get  beyond  their  reach — tad 
:ao  place  would  be  given  for  worth  and  talent.     Disabuse  yourself  of  tk 
impression  that  the  world  does  not  recognize  worth  and  reward  it  if 
properly  sought.     Rid   your  mind  of  the  belief  that  you  possess 
beyond  appreciation ;  let  appreciation  be  the  outward  standard   by 
you  judge  of  your  attainments,  but  let  a  higher  and  truer  power  within  tdl 
^ou  of  their  real  worth.     It  is  your  misanthrope  who  goes  about  boriag 
people,  and  thrusting  upon  them  the  story  of  his  own  worth,  and  others' 
blindness  in  not  seeing  and  rewarding  it.     Away  with  him :  let  his  story  be 
•told  in  deeds,  and  all  men  will  read  it.     Not  great  deeds  necessarily,  te 
in  faithful,  persevering  performance  of  his  own  work. 

Editors  are  like  other  men ;  they  generally  know  a  valuable  article  from  a 
worthless  one ;  it  is  their  duty  and  interest  to  guard  the  public  agaiiat 
egotistic  fools,  whose  lack  of  brains,  nature  kindly — ^to  them — supplies 
with  conceit,  thus  making  them  sweetly  contented  with  themselves,  if  not 
with  others.  With  editors,  as  with  others,  bread  and  butter  is  an  important 
item  in  their  calculations ;  they  throw  into  the  waste  paper  basket  "hopes" 
by  the  bushel,  but  the  "gems''  they  set  in  their  colVimns,  to  lend  IniUiaBcj 
to  their  authors  and  their  own  labor.  This  is  a  wise  old  world,  and  a  grcA 
man  has  said,  "it  never  lets  utterly  die  anything  that  is  worth  preserving." 
"Work  on,  humble,  aspiring  one ;  work  hopefully,  joyfully,  patUnlfy^  and 
whether  your  work  be  of  hand  or  heart  or  brain,  if  it  be  for  humanity's 
good,  the  world  will  preserve  it,  and  some  day  bring  it  out  and  hold  it  iq) 
to  the  admiring  recognition  of  men. 
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A  BIRD'S-EYE  VIEW. 

ONE  year  ago,  Vith  a  very  slight  foothold,  we  entered  upon  an  under- 
taking which   had  been   looked  forward  to  for  years  with  hopeful 
^enthusiasm.     Our  friends  said  "of  all  ventures  literary  ones  were  the  most 
uncertain.'*     More  than  a  score  have  failed  during  the  last  year,  and  we 
<lid  not  blame  anybody  for  thinking  we  should  ma^e  the  list  greater  by 
one.     But  we  went  on,  and  by-and-by  it  began  to  be  believed  that  we  might 
possibly  pass  safely  over  the  ground  upon  which  had  been  scattered  so  many 
"brilliant  hopes.     During  this  time  our  aim  was  to  make  the  best  magazine 
published.     People  saw  it  grow  from  thirty-two  pages  to  forty,  and  increase 
again  to  forty-eight,  and  this  during  the  first  six  months.     Steadily  they 
gained  confidence  in  its  success,  and  now  we  do  not  suppose  half  a  dozen 
persons  who  '^have  known  the  magazine  from  the  start,  ever  think  of  its 
failure,  and  certainly  others  will  not  as  they  see  it  now. 

When,  a  month  or  two  since,  we  announced  that  it  would  be  illustrated, 
those  who  had  watched  its  progress  with  warm  interest,  drew  a  short  breath, 
but  we  beg  leave  to  assure  them  that  there  is  plenty  of  sailing  room  and 
that  we  will  bring  her  on  safely  with  new  beauty  and  fresh  charms. 

We  believe  that  there  is  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  any  honorable  enterprise, 
undertaken  with  judgment  and  adaptability,  which  the  human  will  cannot 
overcome.  This  is  a  key  which  hangs  over  the  doorway  through  which 
•every  young  man  passes  into  the  field  of  active  life.  ^  He  can  take  it  or  not 
as  he  chooses.  The  name  of  the  key  is  *^ persistence ^^^  and  it  unlocks 
*'  success.** 

Looking  back  we  see  the  way  has  been  very  difficult  and  dangerous,  and 
realizing  this  now,  more  clearly  than  then,  we  are  very  thankful  to  that 
kind  Providence  which  has  brought  us  safely  over.  The  present  is  satis- 
factory as  such,  but  while  we  would  be  contented  we  would  never  be 
satisfied.  There  are  always  rich  treasures  beyond.  As  we  strive  to  penetrate 
the  fiiture,  the  view  is  more  promising  than  any  we  have  before  had  in  this 
work.  Reason  and  experience,  however,  assure  us  that  all  our  ingenuity, 
iStrength,  and  faith  will  be  taxed  as  we  pass  onward  in  the  path  of  life,  and 
new  difficulties  arise,  and  while  we  hope  for  and  realize  much  of  true 
happiness,  we  rejoice  that  the  future  is  all  unknown.  ' 

We  shall  make  a  better  and  more  attractive  magazine  this  year  than  we 
4id  last,  and  hope  never  to  see  the  day  when  there  will  be  no  room  for 
improvement.  Our  hearts  go  out  in  cordial  greeting  to  the  thousands  who 
have  read  and  spoken  so  kindly  of  our  en^erprize.  We  earnestly  request 
our  readers  and  friends  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  extend  our  circulation, 
and  send  in  their  own  subscriptions  at  once.  Accept  from  us  the  congratu- 
lations of  the  season,  and  may  the  old  year  leave  you  in  the  enjoyment  of 
present  blessings,  and  the  new  one  bring  you  many  more. 
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A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 

BT  W.   F.   WOOD. 

^'TT^IS  the  morning  of  Christinas  !     The  J07  bells  we  ring; 
A     Though  bird  songs  be  wanting,  all  hearts  gaily  sing, 

The  carol  of  Christmas  !  Delightsome  to  hear. 
While  every  one  bringeth  glad  words  of  good  cheer. 

When  began  the  first  Christmas,  the  bright  ones  all 
"  Good  tidings  of  joy  to  all  people  this  day; 

'*  For  God's  Christmas  gift  to  the  world  is  now  given, 
**  And  proclaimed  unto  all  by  the  angels  of  heaven. 

"  In  the  city  of  David  your  Christmas  begins, 

"  With  Christ  the  Redeemer  from  all  the  world's  sins. 


Then  seemed  Christn^as  in  heaven  I  it's  hosts  singing  still, 
"To  God  be  all  glory;  toward  men  peace  and  good  will.'* 

Then  joyous  be  Christmas !  Oh,  glad  be  the  cheer. 
Till  our  last  Christmas  ends  in  that  Happy  New  Year ; 

When  the  gift  we  shall  see  as  our  bright  morning  st^, 
To  guide  us  all  home,  where  the  ransomed  ones  are ; 

Where  God's  Christmas  gift  to  the  world  shall  attest, 
The  riches  of  grace  and  of  heavenly  rest. 


BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

WE  are  grieved  that  necessity  compels  us  to  give  the  go-by  to  so  na:; 
delightful  and  valuable  books  and  magazines  before  us,  that  bivr 
waited  patiently  month  after  month  for  notice  in  our  pages.  It  grieves  as. 
because  we  Ipve  a  good  book  as  we  do  a  friend — indeed,  why  should  r 
not,  for  are  they  not  the  language  and  expression  of  those  who  woald  b^ 
come  friends,  could  we  but  have  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  knowing  tfcfl 
personally  ?  Are  not  these  publications  the  hands  of  noble  men  and  woa:ci 
stretched  out  to  grasp  humanity's  hand — reaching  forth  to  the  great  tfl' 
therhood  of  the  race  for  welcome  and  recognition  ?  To  us  they  are,  ^ 
we  have  taken  hold  of  them,  and  they  have  led  us  into  wondrous  worlds o* 
beauty  and  knowledge,  where,  sitting  amazed  and  overcome,  we  have astei 
shall  we  ever  be  able  to  understand  and  enter  into  these  mysteries?  To 
which  a  voice  in  the  far-off  future  answers,  *'Not  here,  but  in  the  ^ 
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eternity  beyond  you  shall  know  kll  that  is .  mystery  now,  and  there  time 
-shall  form  no  barrier  to  knowledge,  for  ' eternity'  is  the  end  of  '  time,'  and 
the  morning  of  perfect  knowing."    But  we  will  mention  the  names  of  some 
of  these  friends,  if  there  is  room  for  no  more  now.    From  Turner  Brothers 
A  Co.,  Philadelphia,  "Beautiftil  Snow  and  other  Poems,"  by  J.  W.  Wat- 
son, i6mo.,  cloth,  ^1.25.     The  authorship  of  "Beautiful  Snow"  is  dis- 
puted, but  we  think  Mr.  Watson's  claim  the  best  founded.     "Autobiogra- 
phy of  Edward  Wortley  Montague,"  by  R.  Shelton  Mackenzie,  lamo., 
oloth,  I1.75;  also.  No's  i  to  10  of  Turner's  Select  Novels.     From  Mr. 
Oodfrey,  of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union,  Philadelphia,   "The 
*     Class  and  Desk,"  two  beautiful  volumes,  one  on  the  Old  and  one  on  the 
New  Testament;   hand-books  for  teachers  and  preachers — invaluable  to 
hoth;  by  James  Comper  Gray,  James  Saugster  &  Co.,  London;  cloth, 
$1.25  each.     From  George  Maclain,  Philadelphia,  "The  Physical  Life  of 
Woman,"  i2mo.,  cloth,  ^2.00;  should  be  read  by  every  woman.     From 
Isaac  Bates,  the  poetical  works  of  his  father,  David  Bates ;  Claxton,  Rem- 
'     sen   &   Haffelfinger,   Philadelphia;    i2mo.,  cloth,   tinted  paper,   |2.oo; 
^^  Speak  Gently"  is  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  book.     And  these  maga- 
zines, so  full  of  choice  and  delightful  things — ^a  perfect  "  feast  of  reason 
and  flow  of  soul" — in  a  good  sense;  any  of  them  within  reach  of  those 
they  would  make  better  and  richer  for  the  having,  but  crowded  out  of 
r      sight  and  covered  up  to  a  great  extent  by  the  flood  of  sickly,  sentimental, 
vile,  and  venal  literature  that  fills  and  pollutes  the  channels  where  pure  and 
'elevating  works  should  be  found.    Cast  these  out,  and  make  more  room  for 
a  higher  standard  of  works,  that  shall  leave  their  impress  for  good  on  the 
coming  men  and  women.     Much  is  being  done :  do  more  ! 

All  of  the  following  magazines  are  first-class,  interesting,  and  valuable, 
and  will  repay  examination : 

"The  Church  Review,"  John  M.  Leavitt,  New  York,  ^3.00  per  year. 
^'The  Phrenological  Journal"  and  "Packard's  Monthly,"  S.  R.  Wells, 
New  York,  II3.00  per  year.  "The  Eclectic,"  John  M.  Scudder,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  52.00  per  year.  "Arthur's  Home  Magazine,"  T.  S.  Arthur  & 
Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  ^2.00  per  year.  "Good  Health,"  Alexander 
Moore,  Boston,  Mass.,  ^2.00  per  year.  "The  American  Agriculturist," 
Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  New  York,  I1.50  per  year.  "The  Nursery,"  John 
L,  Shorely,  Boston,  Mass.,  ^1.50  per  year.  "Guide  to  Holiness,"  W.  C. 
Palmer,  New  York,  I1.25  per  year.  "The  Little  Corporal,"  Sewell  & 
Miller,  Chics^o,  111.,  ^1.50  per  year.  "Wood's  Household  Magazine," 
S.  S.  Wood,  Newburg,  New  York,  |i.oo  per  year. 

Our  only  regret  is,  that  we  cannot  give  each  publication  the  notice  it 
deserves,  but,  with  the  name  and  price,  all  can  examine  for  themselves  at 
any  news  dealer's. 

Key  Notes. — ^We  think  all  will  be  pleased  with  our  new  title  page.  It 
will  be  found  on  the  third  page  of  cover.     Look  at  it,  and  the  premium  list. 
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PEARLS  AND  PEBBLES. 

Common  sense  is  geniiis  in  its  working  dress. 

When  a  person  declares  that  his  "brain  is  on  fire,"   is  it  etiquette c» 
blow  it  out  ? 

Those  who  by  faith  see  the  invisible  God  and  the  fair  city,  make  no  ac- 
count of  present  losses  and  crosses. 

A  HISTRIONIC  individual,  who  has  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  "  theatit 
of  war,**  suggests  that  the  back  seats  must  be  very  desirable. 

A  WORD  of  kindness  is  seldom  spoken  in  vain.  It  is  a  seed  which,  cvn 
when  dropped  by  chance,  springs  up  a  flower. 

A  MERCHANT  in  Nevada  City  advertises:  *'01d  rags  of  a  greenish  hoe, 
embellished  with  Chase's  photographs,  cheerfully  accepted  in  payment  for 
.stock.** 

Deal  gently  with  those  who  stray.  Draw  back  by  love  and  persuasioc. 
A  kiss  is  worth  a  thousand  kicks.  A  kind  word  is  more  valuable  to  ik 
lost  than  a  mine  of  gold. 

A  VETERAN  was  relating  his  exploits  to  a  crowd  of  boys,  and  mentiooed 
having  been  in  five  engagements. 

"That*s  nothing,"  broke  in  a  little  fellow,  **  my  sister's  been  engaged 
eleven  times.'* 

The  heart  is  the  workship  in  which  are  forged  secret  slanders,  and  afl 
evil  speaking.  The  mouth  is  only  the  outer  shop  or  salesroom,  where  aD 
the  goods  that  are  made  within  are  sold.     The  tongue*is  the  salesman. 

A  Sunday-School  teacher  asked  a  little  boy  if  he  knew  what  the  exjwes- 
sion  "sowing  tares*'  meant. 

"  Courth  I  does,"  said  he,  pulling  the  seat  of  little  breeches  round  in 
front.     "  There's  a  tear  my  ma  sewed.     I  teared  it  sliding  down  hill." 

There  is  no  fortune  so  good  but  that  it  may  be  reversed,  and  none  so 
bad  but  that  it  may  be  bettered.  The  sun  that  rises  in  clouds  may  set  in 
splendor,  and  that  which  rises  in  splendor  may  set  in  gloom. 

Some  boys  at  Chicago  dropped  an  anvil  weighing  two  htindred  pouiMis 
out  of  a  fourth-story  window  on  the  head  of  an  African  who  was  passing, 
when  he  had  them  arrested.     He  said, 

**  I'se  willin'  dat  boys  shall  have  dar  fun,  but  when  dey  jam  a  gemman's 
hat  down  ober  his  eyes,  and  spile  it  in  dat  way,  de  law  must  take  iti 


course." 


THE  MISER. 

Many  a  cautious  look  he  stole 
And  then  his  chink  he  chunk. 
Many  a  wicked  smile  he  smole, 
And  many  a  wink  he  wunlc. 
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